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TO THE LORDS OF HER MAJESTY’S MOST 
HONORABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


My Lorps, 
In obedience to the Public Health Act, 1858, I have the 


honor of herewith submitting to your Lordships, for presentation 
to Parliament, my Report of the proceedings which your Lordships,. 
under that Act, directed to be taken during the year 1864. 
Tam, 
My Lords, 


Your: Lordships’ obedient servant, 


JOHN SIMON. 
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MEDICAL OFFICER’S REPORT, 


The following is an account of the proceedings which the Lords paar 
of the Privy Cogiieil took during the year 1864 in matters CON- Report, 
pian the public health. , , 





ap 2 First, my Lords continued their super ‘intendence of Pablio™ Vaccination. 
Vaccination, including the’ arrangements by which the ‘national 
supply of vaccine lymph is hinted: and the arrangements 
by which effect is given to the Order of Council regulating the 
 ehcgu aati of contractors for public vaccination. 


1y In superintendence of local proceedings. for public vaccina- 
tion; their Lordships during 1864 ordered the inspection ‘of 609 
vaccination districts, comprised i in 129 different ‘unions or parishes. 
OF the 609 districts, 188 were inspected by Dr. Seaton, 316 by 
Dr. Stevens, 42 by Dr. Buchanan, and 63: by Dr. Sanderson. 

The ‘appended ' summary reports of the’ inspectors (Appendix, 
Nos,” 1-4) Yepresent the present state of public vaccination’ in 
parts of England which had not before been inspected, —namely, 
throughout “the’ counties ’ of Durham, - ‘Northumberland; West- 
moreland, Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, and in parts, more’ of. 
less i ddiisiderable; of Cumberland, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, 
Hampshire and Wiltshire. : ‘Added to. similar summaries’ which’ 
have been in my last four reports, the present set completes for 
all England and Wales an account of the working of our present 
vaccination laws j—an aceount, which, as it. is founded-on the 
fullest local inquiry into all details ‘of the subject, offers such a 
basis'as there never yet has been for fective legislation against 
smallpox. 


2, In the year, 1864, my a bed received 13,902 applications 
for vaccine lymph, and answered them by the sending out of 
144,290 charged ivory points, 4,319 charged squares of glass, 
and 4,075 charged capillary tubes. Particulars as to the sources 
whence this lymph. was supplied to their Lordships are given 
in Appendix, No. 5. Of the applications, in answer to which 
lymph was given, 11,182 came from medical practitioners (including 
1,383. Poor Law medical officers) in England and Wales; 1,657 
from Ireland ; 516 from Scotland; 229 from the army; 110 from 
the navy and “emigration-department; 147 from colonies; and 61 
from diplomatic and other foreign services. 

In 1864, as in previous years, my Lords took special means to 
satisfy themselves as to the undiminished efficiency of the lymph 
which is supplied under their direction. Dr. Seaton, whom I 
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under their Lordships’ orders had instructed to make this inspec- 
tion, visited all the stations whence lymph is derived, and reported 
that the quality of the lymph was everywhere quite satisfactory. 

The list of stations whence lymph is supplied for distribution 
by the department was, in 1864, augmented by two parochial 
stations,—one in Leeds where the annual vaccinations are about 
500, and one at Coventry where the annual vaccinations are 
about 700. 


8. Dr. Seaton’s inspection of the sources of lymph-supply in- 
cluded an inspection of the educational vaccinating-stations of 
England. In this respect, as in the former one, his report was 
entirely satisfactory. During 1864 the number of educational 
stations was increased by two. Of the additional stations, one is 
at Westminster, under charge of Mr. W. E. G. Pearse; the other 
at Leeds, under charge of Mr. Cottam. 


II. In further pursuit of an. object which had been proposed 
in 1863, and towards the attainment of which one important 
step bad in that year been made by their Lordships’ very 
extensive inquiry as to the Food of the poorer labouring classes, 
—in further pursuit, namely, of the object of ascertaining with 
what degree of sufficiency the primary wants of the body are 
satisfied among the poorer classes of the population,—my Lords 
during 1864 caused to be made throughout England an inquiry 
as to the House-Accommodation had by the agricultural and other 
laborers of rural districts. The inspector employed on_ this 
important inquiry was Dr. Hunter. He, in making it, examined 
in the different counties of England as many as 5,375 occupied 
houses, and investigated, in each place that he visited, what local 
circumstances were in operation to affect the quality of the 
dwellings of the poor. 

As I observed last year with regard to their Lordships’ Food- 
inquiry, so with regard to the present Dwellings-inquiry I may 
observe, that it does not pretend to be exhaustive, that for obvious 
reasons it could but be an examination of samples, and that the 
trustworthiness of its results depends entirely on the degree of 
success which has been attained in finding samples which are 
fairly representative. It may be that perfect success in that 
respect has not invariably been attained,—that sometimes the 
good in a place has not fully come to light, and sometimes not 
fully the bad. But having regard to the dimensions -of the 
inquiry, and to the precautions with which it was conducted, I feel 
assured that its general results must be true for very large masses 
of population. 

Dr. Hunter’s report is subjoined in extenso, App. No. 6. It 
seems to me to deserve in two respects very particular con- 
sideration: —first, as regards the evidence which it gives on the 
matter to which it primarily relates; and, secondly, as regards 
the information which it incidentally contains on the working of 
the Nuisances Removal Acts in the rural districts of England. 
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To the insufficient quantity and miserable quality of the house- Meptear. 

accommodation generally had by our agricultural laborers, ire 
’ . EPORT. 

almost every page of Dr, Hunter’s report bears testimony. And 
gradually for many years past the state of the laborer in these II. House Ac- 
respects has been deteriorating,—house-room being now greatly commodation 
more difficult for him to find, and, when found, greatly less eats 
suitable to his needs, than perhaps for centuries has been the , 4 j.:cuttural 
case. specially within the last twenty or thirty years the evil ahora 
has been in very rapid increase, and the household circumstances 
of the laborer are now in the highest degree deplorable. 
Except in so far as they whom his labor enriches see fit to treat 
him with a kind of pitiful indulgence, he is quite peculiarly help- 
less in the matter. Whether he shall find house-room on the 
land which he contributes to till, whether the house-room which 
he gets shall be human or swinish, whether he shall have the 
little space of garden that so vastly lessens the pressure of his 
poverty,—all this does not depend on his willingness and ability 
to pay reasonable rent for the decent accommodation he requires, 
but depends on the use which others may see fit to make of their 
* right to do as they will with their own.” However large may 
be a farm, there is no law that a certain proportion cf laborers’ 
dwellings (much less of decent dwellings) shall be upon it; nor 
does any law reserve for the laborer ever so little right in that 
soil to which his industry is as needful as sun and rain. Yet 
were this the whole hardship, his case would be less desperate 
than itis. For they who arbitrate the comfort or discomfort of 
his lot might then at least have found a small balance of advan- 
tage to themselves in having him resident on his place'of work ; 
while, as regards the bit of garden which would be almost wealth 
to him, and for which he would cheerfully pay the outside rent 
which it is worth, his money would have been as good as another 
man’s. But an extraneous element weights the balance heavily 
against him, and he loses those fair chances of free trade. The 
element to which I refer is the influence of the Poor Law in its 
provisions concerning settlement and chargeability. Under this 
influence, each parish has a pecuniary interest in reducing to a 
minimum the number of its resident laborers :—for, unhappily, 
agricultural labor, instead of implying a safe and permanent in- 
dependence for the hard-working laborer and his family, implies 
for the most part only a longer or shorter circuit to eventual 
pauperism,—a pauperism which during the whole circuit is so 
near, that any illness or temporary failure of occupation neces- 
sitates immediate recourse to parochial relief;—and thus all 
residence of agricultural population in a parish is glaringly an 
addition to its poor-rates. In parishes where property is much 
subdivided, this relation between poor-rates and resident laborers 
may be but indistinctly felt, or, however much felt, would be re- 
cognized as an infliction which cannot easily be evaded. But 
large proprietors feel the burthen very definitely and considerably, 
and, while feeling it, cannot but know that they have facilities, 
which are deemed not to be illegal, for shifting it away from them- 
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selves. They have but to’resolve that there shall be no laborers’ 
dwellings on their estates, and their estates will thenceforth be 
virtually free from half their responsibility for the poor. How 
far it has been intended in the English constitution and law that 
this kind of unconditional property in land should be acquirable, 


‘and that a landlord, “doing as he wills with his own,” should be 


able to treat the cultivators of the soil as aliens whom he may 


expel from his territory, is a question which I do not pretend 


to discuss. But I think it all important that the working of this 
system, as exhibited in Dr. Hunter’s report, should be clearly 
seen by those who can judge it in its legal, as well as:in’its'‘moral, 
relations. For that power. of eviction which I have described, 
does not exist-only in theory.» On a? very large scale it prevails 
in practice;—prevails no doubt. under a variety of motives, but 
chiefly under that pecuniary one which the Poor Law everywhere 
supplies,—prevails as a main governing condition in the house-+ 
hold circumstances of agricultural labor.» What, in--different 
cases, are the’ relative’ magnitudes of hardship will be best seen 
in the details of Dr. Hunter’s' report. but, as regards the: extent. 
ofthe evil, it may suffice ‘to advert’'to the! evidence » which 
Dr. Hunter has compiled from the last Census, that destruction of 
houses, ‘notwithstanding increased. local demands for them, had, 
during the last ten years been “in progress ‘in: 821* separate 
parishes or. townships of England ;—so- that, irrespectively: ‘of 
persons who had been forced to: become ‘non-resident,’ these 
parishes and townships were receiving in 1861, as compared with 
1851, a population 523 per cent. greater into house-room 44 per 
cent. less. And it is scarcely needful to observe that, besidesithese 
821* extreme cases, where houses ofa parish were pulled..down 
in the teeth of an increasing population, there were also innume- 
rable ‘parishes where the demolition of houses was going on more 
rapidly than any lessening of the population could explain. When 
the process of depopulation has completed ‘itself, the result (says 
Dr. Hunter) is a show-village, “where: the cottages have “been 
reduced to a few, and where none but persons who are needed; 
as' shepherds, gardeners, or game-keepers, -are allowed to 
lives”... regular servants, who “receive: the good ‘treat- 
ment usual to their class. But the land requires cultivation, and 
it will be found that the laborers employed ‘upon it are: not the 
tenants of the owner, but that they come from a neighbouring 
open: village, perhaps three miles off; where a numerous small 
proprietary had received them when their cottages ‘were de- 
stroyed in the close villages around.” »-Where things are tending 
to the above result, often the cottages which: stand. testify, in 
their‘ unrepaired and wretched condition, to the extinction to 
which they are doomed. They are seen standing in the various 
stages of natural decay. While the shelter holds together, th 





* In Dr, Hunter’s list there are 11 cases, where the word “ parish ig applied, not 
to a true parish or township, but to some lesser area, which, for local reasons, has 
been separately named in the Census, and where, in the remainder of the true parish, 


the relation of house-room to population has not been that which the heading of 
Dr. Hunter’s table describes. 
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laborer is permitted to rent it; and glad enough he will often oped 
be to-do so, even at the price of decent lodging. But no repair, yrperaiee 
no improvement shall it’ receive, except.such as its» penniless - 
‘occupants can supply. And whenat last it becomes quite unin- 1. Ape. 
habitable—uninhabitable even according to the humblest standard pacino 
of serfdom, it will be but one more destroyed cottage, and future laborers: 
poor-rates will be somewhat lightened.) : | oy 1. Agricultural 
While great owners are’ thus escaping from poor-rates through laborers. 0. 
the depopulation of the lands over which they have control, the 
nearest town or open village receives the evicted laborers :—the 
nearest, 1 say; but.this “nearest” may be three’ or four miles 
distant from the farm where the Jaborer has his: daily toil. To 
that daily toil:there: will then have to be:added,:as though it were 
nothing, the daily need of walking’six or eight miles for: power 
of earning his bread. _ And whatever ‘farm-work is done’ by his 
wife and children.is done at the same disadvantage. Norvis this 
nearly all the evil which the distance occasions him. » MAG 
In the open village,::cottage-speculators'. buy: scraps’ of land 
which they throng as densely as they can with the cheapest of all 
possible hovels. And into these wretched habitations (which, even 
if they adjoin the open country, have some of ‘the worst. features 
of the worst town residences) crowd the agricultural. laborers of 
England. To show what a mockery of accommodation ‘is. likely 
to be the laborer’s: lot in the town or open village to which he is 
driven, I might content myself with referring to almost any page 
of Dr. Hunter’s report; and if I here particularly call attention 
to what he writes about Wrestlingworth: and Dunton in ‘Bed- 
fordshire, Beenham in Berkshire, Winslow in Buckinghamshire, 
Gamblingay in Cambridgeshire, Hallingbury in Essex, Madley 
in Herefordshire, Hartford in Huntingdonshire, Langtoft-in Lin- 
colnshire, Lubenham ‘in Leicestershire; Dymock in. Gloucester- 
shire, Basingstoke in Hampshire, Floore in Northamptonshire, 
Stratton in Wiltshire, and Badsey in Worcestershire, I do so 
merely for the reader’s convenience, and not with any- suspicion 
that these cases are exaggerative illustrations of their class. 
It -would, however, be unjust. to suppose that the relations 
between: the large landowner and .the laboring population are 
universally such as I have described... Dr. Hunter’s report shows 
many illustrations of landownership exercised in a far different 
spirit: There are some of the very largest land-properties in 
the country, where for generations there has been the tradition of 
a better treatment ; where at least no aggression has been made 
against the house-accommodation of the poor; where only very 
low rents are taken; where gardens are commonly given ; where 
deep wells have been sunk; where at least roofs and walls have 
been kept in sufficient repair ; and where, while the landlord has 
done these things, the tenants, knowing themselves to be secure 
against eviction, and hoping that their children may succeed to 
their homesteads, have been encouraged to plant their gardens, 
to protect their houses against dilapidation, and even to improve 
the property by occasional necessary out-buildings. Among such 
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* : 
estates I may name, as of conspicuous magnitude, the properties 
of the Dukes of Bedford, Rutland, and Newcastle, and of the 
Marquis of Exeter. But by instances like those, judgment must 
not be blinded to the fact that they, in proportion to the mass of 
observed cases, are altogether exceptional and rare, and that, while 
our Poor Law continues unaltered in its provisions concerning 


1. Agricultural Settlement and chargeability, such instances must tend to become 


laborers. 


still rarer and more exceptional. For, practically, any future may 
be foretold from the known interests of those who can control 
it; and it would be too much to expect that landowners as a class 
should be the voluntarv bearers of a taxation, while the law leaves 
it optional with them to escape. 

Nor on the other hand must it be supposed that, even 
when the laborer is housed upon the lands which he cultivates, 
his household circumstances are generally such as his life of 
productive industry would seem to deserve. Even on such 
princely estates as those which I have above named, his cottage, 
though secure to him, may be of the meanest description. In 
other cases the accommodation which he rents from his employer 
is often atrociously bad, and at the same time exorbitantly dear. 
There are landlords who deem any stye good enough for their 
laborer and his family, and who yet do not disdain to drive 
with him the hardest possible bargain for rent. It may be but a 
rulnous ene-bedroomed hut, having no fire-grate, no privy, no 
opening window, no water-supply but the ditch, no garden,—- 
but the laborer is helpless against the wrong. [ven the base 
principle of caveat emptor is inapplicable, where prime neces- 
saries of life are concerned, and no alternative purchase can be 
made, And the Nuisances Removal Acts to which he might 
have wistfully looked for protection against some evil conditions 
of dwelling, are probably (as will hereafter be seen) a mere dead 
letter in the district—perhaps in great part dependent for their 
working on such cottage-owners as the one from whom his hovel 
is rented. 

Here, however, it is again right to observe, that the evil is not 
universally found. In contrast with the last-drawn picture of a 
far too frequent phenomenon, many parts of England show the 
pleasant spectacle of landowners taking jreal interest in the 
quality of such cottage-accommodation as they choose to have 
existing on their estates. Often such landlords have begun the 
reconstruction of their cottage-property on a scale better suited 
than the old medels to the requirements of an English laboring 
family. For instances of such re-construction, more or less 
advanced, I may refer to those parts of Dr. Hunter’s report which 
speak of Lord Londesborough’s estates in the East Riding of 


Yorkshire, Mr. Gurney’s in Norfolk, Mr. Palmer’s and Mr. Walter’s 


in Berkshire, Mr. Knight’s in Kent, and Lord Middleton’s in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere. Dr. Hunter suggests that in some 
of the above instances the attempt has been made on a scale 
of even dangerous liberality,—dangerous, because the cost of each 
such cottage is so great that sufficient numbers of cottages are 
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not likely soon to be built,—dangerous again, because the cot- Mupicar 
tages are of such size and excellence that they are likely to be pe fy 
much desired by well-off classes of the community, and may thus ; 
eventually be lost to those for whose occupation they have been I. House Ac- 
built. In other cases the owners have adopted a much cheaper, pe men 
and under favourable circumstances not less effectual, system of jaborers, 
converting rows of decayed cottages, or useless malt-houses, or 1, Apricultural 
other farm-buildings, or, here and there, an obsolete parish work- laborers. 
house, into sets of comfortable cottages, which (as was illustrated 
in Bucklebury in Berkshire, at Witley in Surrey, and especially 
on Lord Palmerston’s estate near Romsey) may be let at re- 
markably easy rents. 
From these brighter but exceptional scenes, it is requisite in 
the interests of justice that attention should again be drawn to 
the overwhelming preponderance of facts which are a reproach to 
the civilisation of England. Lamentable indeed must be the 
case, when, notwithstanding all that is evident with regard to the 
quality of the present accommodation, it is the common conclusion 
of competent observers, that even the general badness of dwellings 
is an evil infinitely less urgent than their mere numerical in- 
sufficiency. For years, the overcrowding of rural laborers’ 
dwellings has been a matter of deep concern, not only to persons 
who care for sanitary good, but to persons who care for decent 
and moral life. For, again and again, in phrases so uniform that 
they seem stereotyped, reporters on the spread of epidemic disease in 
rural districts have insisted on the extreme importance of that over- 
crowding, as an influence which renders it a quite hopeless task to 
attempt the limiting of any infection which is introduced. And 
again and again it has been pointed out, that, notwithstanding 
the many salubrious influences which there are in country life, the 
crowding which so favours the extension of contagious disease 
also favours the origination of disease which is not contagious. 
And those who have denounced the overcrowded state of our 
rural population have not been silent as to a further mischief. 
Even where their primary concern has been only with the injury 
to health, often almost perforce they have referred to other rela- 
tions of the subject. In showing how frequently it happens that 
adult persons of both sexes, married and unmarried, are huddled 
together in single small sleeping-rooms, their reports have carried 
the conviction that, under the circumstances they describe, de- 
cency must always be outraged, and morality almost of necessity 
suffer. ‘Thus, for instance, in the Appendix of my last annual 
Report (p. 779.) Dr. Ord, reporting on an outbreak of fever at Wing 
in Buckinghamshire, mentions how a young man who had come 
thither from Wingrave with fever, “in the first days of his illness 
slept in a room with nine other persons. Within a fortnight 
several of these persons were attacked, and in the course of a few 
weeks five out of the nine had fever, and one died.” And to this 
passage I appended the following foot note :—“ From Dr. Harvey 
of St. George’s Hospital, who on private professional business 
visited Wing during the time of the epidemic, I received in- 
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formation exactly in the. sense of the above report... ‘Two cases 
of overcrowding which Dr. Harvey observed. were. the following. 
A young woman of 19 having fever, lay in'a.room occupied..at 
night by her father and mother, her bastard child, two young 
men (her brothers) and her.two sisters, each with a bastard child, 


_ 10 persons in all... A-few weeks ago 13. persons. slept iw it. In 


1; a second house, in the downstairs room. (whither they had been 
moved atthe doctor’s. orders from the. bed-room where seven 
persons ordinarily slept) lay.in one bed.two. young men, and in 
the other bed the sister’ with her bastard baby. ‘The lads and 
women: all had fever.” .Dr. Hunter’s report. gives’ innumerable 
cases of that sort of over-crowding as consequent..on, the’ paucity 
and smallness of dwellings. .Doubtless,; in some. instances, the evil 
is aggravated by the influence of. local industries+straw-plaiting, 
glove-making, braiding, shoe-making, :&c., which: are followed as 
household occupations by..young women who_ otherwise might 
be: in service or married away from home:—but,,, though this 
influence. may occur in aggravation, the. main cause of the oyer- 
crowding is that which. has already, been discussed. It is true 
that neither the provisions of the Common-Lodging- Houses Act; 
nor the provisions as.to overcrowding. contained.in'the Nuisances 
Removal Act, are all which,could be desired for. efficiency in the 
matters to which they respectively, relate :—but, apart from. their 
technical insufficiency, and apart from the evident unwillingness 
which. there. is to apply them in. country districts, it.is certain 
that, while rural house-accommodation. is on its present scale, not 
any statute could easily prevent the evils against. which those 
provisions are directed. “Here, as with regard to other. main facts 
of the case, | may cite almost any part of Dr; Hunter’s report; 
but, for perhaps the most general prevalence of. the evil, .1 may 
refer to his account of the counties. of Bedford; Buckingham, 
Warwick, Oxford, Worcester and Northampton. entered eate 

By what enactments or other influences it may be practicable 
to amend the state. of things which I describe from Dr. Hunter’s 
report of the facts, is perhaps one of the most. difficult ,problems 
in our present'social economy. . And while I feel,.that it would 
be irrelevant to the main. object of this Report to enter upon 
the many and various considerations. which that question’ in- 
volves, Ialso. very, deeply feel that, in an extreme degree and 
peculiar manner, it requires the wisdom of -Parliament for its 
solution. Only most’ briefly and tentatively, therefore, would 

I suggest the direction in which it seems to me that the remedy 
has to be sought. First (and here I speak more. positively than 
on any part of the subject) it seems indispensable that the Poor 
Law should no longer offer its present strong inducements for the 
dislodgement of agricultural laborers from places where their 
industry is employed. If the Union Chargeability Bill now be- 
fore Parliament becomes law, those inducements will be in great 
part removed; and it may fairly be expected that, in prevention 
of further mischief, the results of the amendment will be very 
considerable. But if not absolutely necessary in order to arrest 
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the mischief which is now in progress, at least to undo that which  Meprcar 
has been done, | suspect that more than the one amendment will petted 
be wanted. And the ulterior question which will, I think, have 
to be considered is this,—whether all land which requires labor Il. House Ac- 
ought not to be held liable to the obligation of containing a certain Commodation 

3 ‘ ‘ : $ of rural 
proportion of suitable laborers’ dwellings. A literal enforcement jaborers, 
of that obligation might not indeed always be practicable or 1. Agricultural 
expedient. But if the principle of action were understood to be /#borers. 
that which I have expressed, means (which need not here be 
discussed) would soon -be found for fairly approximating to it 
in practice. 





The present inquiry concerning the house-accommodation had Other Laborers. 
by the laboring classes of rural districts having been designed 
by the Lords of the Council to show the facts of the case, not 
exclusively with regard to the class employed in agriculture, but 
generally with regard to all classes of rural laborers,—therefore 
the household-circumstances of mining and colliery populations fell 
within its scope, as did also the circumstances of that large class of 
rural population which follows the more migratory kinds of labor. 
*Among these various non-agricultural sections of the rural popu- 
lation, are reached apparently the lowest levels at which a so- 
called house-accommodation exists. 


In the mining and colliery districts, it is frequent that large 2. Miners. 
populations are gathered together with scarcely more edile 
organization than if the people were but to be tented there for 
a night. “ ‘The extreme badness,” says Dr. Hunter, with re- 
ference to the northern coal-districts, ‘is in the high number of 
men found in one room; in the smallness of the ground-plot 
on which a great number of houses are thrust; in the want of 
water; in the absence of privies, and in the frequent placing 
of one house on the top of another, or distribution into flats, 
—a form utterly unfit for working men, and only justified by 
the high price of land in large cities.” And often the largeness 
of the local population gives to this case a peculiarity and inten- 
sity of evil which cannot be matched, nor easily be approached, 
in purely agricultural districts. Compendious illustrations to 
this effect may be seen on referring to Dr. Hunter’s account of 
Risca in Monmouthshire, of Calstock in Cornwall, of Lower 
Prudhoe in Northumberland, or to Dr. Stevens’s independent 
description (App. No. 9, d.) of the sanitary circumstances which 
he found prevailing at the colliery-settlements of Gilesgate Moor ; 
but the magnitude of the evil will not be appreciated, unless it 
be observed how very frequently that state of things, with only 
slight shadings of difference, was found by Dr. Hunter in the 
many districts which he visited of Durham, Northumberland, and 
Monmouthshire.* The frequent utter absence of exterior condi- 





* In Derbyshire generally, the circumstances are far better than in the above- 
mentioned counties ; but the case of Whittington, in Derbyshire, may be referred 
to as sadly illustrative of the sufferings which are entailed on these populations by 
the absence of proper arrangements for water-supply. 
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tions of comfort and decency is the more striking, when it is con- 
trasted with those signs of regard for order and cleanliness which, 
in the northern districts, are to be seen in the interior of a 
collier’s dwelling. . 

In apology for the very wretched household accommodation with 
which these populations so frequently exist, it is alleged that mines 
are commonly worked on lease ; that the duration of the lessee’s 
interest (which in collieries is commonly for 21 years) is uot so 
long that he should deem it worth his while to create good accom- 
modation for his laborers, and for the trades-people and others 
whom the work attracts; that, even if he were disposed to pro- 
ceed liberally in the matter, this disposition would commonly be 
defeated by his landlord’s tendency to fix on him, as ground-rent, 
an exorbitant additional charge for the privilege of having on the 
surface of the ground the decent and comfortable village which 
the laborers of the subterranean property ought to inhabit; and 
that this prohibitory price (if not actual prohibition) equally 
excludes others who might desire to build. It would be foreign 
to the purpose of this report to enter upon any discussion of 
the merits of the above apology. Nor here is it even needful 
to consider where it would be that, if decent accommodations 
were provided, the cost of providing that accommodation would 
eventually fall,—whether on landlord, or lessee, or laborer, 
or public. But in presence of such shameful facts as are 
vouched for in the annexed reports, a remedy may well be claimed. 
Wherever may be the eventual incidence of the cost of the better 
accommodation, clearly it is of public concern that the better 
accommodation should be given. In principle there seems little 
real difference between the present case and the case (which 
{ before discussed) of the dislodged agricultural laborers. 
Claims of landlordship are being so used as to do great public 
wrong. The landlord in his capacity of mine-owner invites 
an industrial colony to labor on his estate, and then in_ his 
capacity of surface-owner makes it impossible that the laborers 
whom he collects should find proper lodging where they must 
live. The lessee meanwhile has no pecuniary motive for resisting 
that division of the bargain ;—--well knowing that if its latter con- 
ditions be exorbitant, the consequences fall not on him, that his 
laborers on whom they fall have not education enough to know 
the value of their sanitary rights, that neither obscenest lodging 
nor foulest drinking water will be appreciable inducements 
towards a ‘strike.’ Accordingly, for remedying the present 
state of things, the great desideratum is, that no mine-owner 
should be able to dissociate from one another the two capa- 
cities of his landlordship. It may be that this object would for 
practical purposes be better attained by indirect than by direct 
legislation; and that, indeed, the former might be made to guard 
against some wrongs which the latter would probably let escape. 
That powers akin to those which Local Boards exercise under the 
34th section of the Local Government Act with regard to new 
buildings should be exerciseable in mining districts by whatever 
local authority administers the Nuisances Removal Acts,—this, if 
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the local authorities so willed, would render impossible any repro- = Mxpioax 
duction of the present evils, And it is scarcely needful to say OFFICER’s 
that meanwhile, if the Nuisances-Removal and Common-Lodging- ERRORS 
Houses Acts were properly administered in the mining districts, 11, House Ac- 
or, still more, if those statutes were first amended in some par- commodation 
ticulars where they seem but imperfectly to fulfil the intentions Seeriinlin 
with which the Legislature enacted them, no such scenes could 9 yriners. 
exist as the inspectors describe, of filth, unwholesomeness, and 
indecency. ‘Lihat mining settlements need not to be the foul, 

priviless, ill-watered, unscavenged, overcrowded lairs which the 
inspectors so often found them to be, is shown by Seaton Colliery 

in the North, by the Duke of Newcastle’s at Shireoaks in Notts, 

by Mr. Cossham’s at Pucklechurch, Gloucestershire, and by 

Mr. Barrow’s at Staveley, Derbyshire. 


As regards the house-accommodation had in country districts 3. Roving out- 
by those classes of population which are engaged in migratory 4° @boters. 
labor (as in various building operations, in draining, in the 
making of bricks, drain-pipes and tiles, in lime-burning, stone: 
getting, harvesting, &c.) no common description can apply. For 
the lodging which such laborers obtain varies with the customs 
and circumstances of their labor,—partly according to its longer 
or shorter duration in any one place, partly according to the 
degree in which it is organized under one common command, 
and so forth. Thus, there are ganging field-laborers—harvesters 
and the like, who, at their seasons of migratory labour, spend their 
nights, each one as he best can, sometimes in the open air, 
sometimes under any farm-shed which will give them shelter, 
and perhaps but exceptionally in anything that. can be termed 
a house. In a different class of cases again—cases where the 
industry represents considerable capital, sometimes the under- 
taker of the work (for instance, the contractor of a piece of 
railway) provides wooden or other hutting for his men ;—creating 
an extemporaneous village, which is sure to be without construc- 
tional appliances for keeping itself wholesome, and is apt to be 
singularly little cared for in that respect by the Jocal authority 
of the district in which it stands. In other cases the immigrant 
laborers get themselves shelter among the permanent population 
of the place,—sometimes perhaps finding in common lodging 
houses or elsewhere a little space fairly available for their 
reception, but far oftener wedging themselves into the already 
overcrowded dwellings of the poorest section of the population. 
Whether this be the case, or that they be hutted under auspices 
of their employer, either way, as a rule, the accommodation will 
be of the vilest description, and will imply nuisances which 
endanger the public health. The parts of Dr. Hunter’s report 
which relate to Anthony in Cornwall, Bentley and Market 
Weighton in Yorkshire, and Thrapston in Northamptonshire, 
illustrate the household circumstances of migratory labor by 
instances which probably are not extreme. With the nuisances 
which immigrant labor commonly implies, sometimes there will 
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be this further serious complication,—that, amid the adventitious 
throng of population, there is imported some contagious disease 
under circumstances which peculiarly favour its spread; and 
severe local epidemics of smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
cholera, typhus, scarlatina, have again and again owed their rise 
to such contagion from unclean industrial settlements.* Against 
evils like the above—evils which almost invariably tend to co- 
exist with temporary immigrations of labor,—it is in the highest 
degree important that local authorities should use full vigilance, 
and that their hands should be strong enough for the task. And, 


therefore, in few points of view can it be more important than 





* In illustration of the kind of danger to which my text refers, I quote here two 
letters of complaint which reached the Lords of the Council in the month of 
September 1864 :— 

(1.) One, addressed to Secretary Sir George Grey by the Chairman of the 
Nuisances Removal Committee of the parish of Sevenoaks, stated as follows :— 
“ Smallpox cases were rarely heard of in this parish until about twelve months ago. 
Shortly before that time the works for a railway from Lewisham to Tunbridge were 
commenced here, and in addition to the principal works being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this town, here was also established the depot for the whole of the 
works, so that a large number of persons was of necessity employed here. As 
cottage accommodation could not be obtained for them all, huts were built in several 
places along the line of the works by the contractor, Mr. Jay, for their especial 
occupation. ‘These huts possessed no ventilation nor drainage, and, besides, were 
necesarily overcrowded, because each occupant had to accommodate lodgers, 
whatever the number in his own family might be, although there were only two 
rooms to each tenement. The consequences were, according to the medical report 
we received, that in the night-time these poor people were compelled to endure all 
the horror of suffocation to avoid the pestiferous smells arising from the filthy 
stagnant water, and the privies close under their windows. Complaints were at 
length made to the Nuisances Removal Committee by a medical gentleman who had 
occasion to frequent these huts, and he spoke of their condition as dwellings in the 
most severe terms, and he expressed his fears that some-very serious consequences 
might ensue unless some sanitary measures were adopted. About a year ago 
Mr. Jay promised to appropriate a hut to which persons in his employ, who were 
suffering from contagious disease, might be at once removed. He repeated that 
promise on the 23d July last, but although since the date of the last promise there 
have been several cases of smallpox in his huts, and two deaths from the same 
disease, yet he has taken no steps whatever to carry out his promise. On the 
9th September instant, Mr. Kelson, surgeon, reported to me further cases of smallpox 
in the same huts, and he described their condition as most disgraceful. I should add 
for your information than an isolated heuse called the Pest-house, which is set 
apart for parishioners who might be suffering from infectious diseases, has been 
continually occupied by such patients for many months past, and is also now 
occupied ; that in one family five children died from smallpox and fever ; that from 
the Ist April to the lst September this year, a period of five months, there have 
been no fewer than ten deaths from smallpox in the parish, four of them being in 
the huts already referred to ; that it is impossible to ascertain the exact number of 
persons who have suffered from that disease, although they are known to be many, 
from the fact of the families keeping it as private as possible; and that diseased 
persons have been walking about the town in the daytime with the marks of the 
disease full out upon them.” 

(2) In the other case the Relieving Officer of the Chapel-en-le-Frith Union wrote 
to the Registrar-General as follows :—“As Relieving Officer of the Chapel-en-le- 
Frith Union, I beg to report to you that at Doveholes, in the township of Fairfield 


-in the said union, a number. of small excavations have been made into a large 


hillock of lime ashes ‘(the refuse of lime kilns), and which are used as dwellings, 
and occupied by labourers and others employed in the construction of a railway 
now in course of construction through that neighbourhood. The excavations are 
small, and damp, and have no drains or privies about them, and not the slightest 
means of ventilation except up a hole pulled through the top, and used for a 


chimney. In consequence of this defect smallpox has been raging for some time, 
and some deaths have been caused by them,” 
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here to note the evidénce which Dr. Hunter’s report incidentally Meprcar 
3 ; ; ee ay ; OFFICER’S 
contains on the subject of the administration of the Nuisances  Rgporr. 


Remova Acts in the many rural districts which he visited. 





Il. §. Working 
. e . e ° of the Nui- 
In order to a just appreciation of the evidence which the report sances Removal 


contains, with regard to the administration of the Nuisances Acts. 
Removal Acts in the places which Dr. Hunter visited, it is essential 
to remember that an inquiry into the working of those Acts was 
-ne@é a primary object of his inspection. ‘he fact is obvious 
in his report, that very often where he went overcrowding was 
not the only removable cause of disease which he found to be 
in full local operation. Very often there were other nuisances, 
and sometimes the magnitude of nuisance was very great. But 
notes on this subject eccur only as it were by accident in his 
report, and evidently relate only to cases where nuisances forced 
themselves upon his view in immediate connexion with the main 
matter of his enquiry. Regard being had to this circumstance, 
a very high importance must, I think, be understcod to belong 
to the comparative frequency with which he describes conditions 
of neglected filth; and at any rate the cases are many enough 
to suggest very strong suspicions, that, with regard even to the 
most rudimentary and best-rnderstood matters of hygienic police, 
our Jaw, as it now stands, is far from sufficing for public protection. 
In this unsatisfactory sense they are supported and rendered 
conclusive by other evidence, which during the last few years 
has been accumulating before the Lords of the Council ;—by 
definite local complaints which have been addressed to their 
Lordships ;—by reports of inspectors who have been sent to inquire 
into outbreaks of disease;—and by the very abundant, though 
not detailed, notes on the subject, which have been made by the 
Inspectors of public vaccination in the course of their peregrina- 
tions of all parts of England. In the reports and notes to which 
I advert, is to be found overwhelming proof that our present law 
is insufficient for its understood purpose. The most various 
accumulations of animal filth in closest proximity to dwellings, 
entire absence of drainage, or drains inoperative and stinking, 
ponds and ditches equivalent to open cesspools, drinking-water 
polluted and made poisonous with refuse,—such are the evils 
which (in addition to the unwholesomeness and overcrowding of 
the dwellings themselves) have constantly been coming under 
notice of the Lords of the Council, as conditions which local 
authorities are doing nothing, or nothing adequate, to remove. 
And, side by side with these conditions, uniformly has been seen 
the condemnatory, but characteristic, result of their presence,—the 
result, namely, that among the populations subjected to them, 
and in due proportion to their prevalence, human life has been 
overtaxed by those pestilential fevers and fluxes which may most 
distinctively be named the Filth-diseases of our climate. 
Occasionally, where such has been the state of things, something 
by way of apology could be advanced. ‘The Nuisances Removal 
Acts, it must be allowed, are not fully adeauate to their purpose; 
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and, in some instances, a local authority accused of non-feasan ce 
has been able to allege in excuse that it had been hindered by 
imperfections of the law. Even the provisions which regulate 


Il. §. Working the constitution of the authority have not universally been found 


of the Nui- 


sances Removal 


Acts. 


unambiguous.* So again, as regards the essential officer of the 
authority —the (quocunque nomine) inspector for the purposes 
of the Acts,—doubts have arisen, whether the “inspector of 
nuisances” of the Act of 1860 is invested with all the functional 
attributes of the ‘ sanitary inspector” of the Act of 1855. 
Above all, the provisions for defrayment of expenses have in 
several cases been deemed obscure or inapplicable. [specially 
where works of any magnitude (such, for instance, as sewers) 
have been necessary, often larger financial powers have been 
wanted than those which the Nuisances Removal Acts confer ; 
and, in view ef this difficulty, the Poor Law Board has deemed 
it expedient that Boards of Guardians (who, in an immense 
majority of places are the authority for administering the Acts) 
should not undertake any such structural works, however needful 
they may be for the health of the place, but should rather leave 
open way to an adoption of the Local Government Act.f And 
it has been recognized as a very serious defect in the Acts, that 
the authority has no power, however great may be the need, to 
provide for the digging of a well.{ Moreover, as I have above 
mentioned, neither by the Nuisances Removal Acts, nor by the 
Common Lodging Houses Act, is very effectual provision made 
against the overcrowding of houses. 

Often, on the other hand, so far as could be judged from 
knowa facts, the inaction of local anthorities has been an absolutely 
inexcusable neglect of duty. Generally it has been so at least 
in part; for, of the innumerable cases in which there has been 
pestiferous accumulation of filth about houses, very few can have 
been those where the local authority, if it had been so minded, 
might not have abated the nuisance. But this has not been the 
limit of the wrong. Sometimes statements have been made that 
the local authority has virtually entered into a collusion against 
the law which it had undertaken to administer,---that Nuisances 
Removal Committees have continued in office in order to prevent 
nuisances from being removed,—that inspectors of nuisances have 
been appointed on terms that implied a minimum of inspection 
to be required of them,-—and so forth. And as confirmatory of 
such statements, it certainly deserves notice that some of the 
worst instances of neglect which have come under observation 
of the department have been cases where the appointed admini- 
strators of the law had kept its word of promise to the ear,—cases 
where committees and inspectors nominally existed, or even 
where the ample powers of the Local Government Act had been 
accepted by the authority. 

Tes Re a a a a 


* See case of Seacroft below, as the common case of all Gilbert Unions. 
} See Glen’s Law of Public Health, pp. 508. ; 


{t See, for instance, in my last report, the circumstances under which the village of 
Wing could not look to its authority for the provision of a proper publie well. 
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Under the above circumstances, it seems necessary that the Meprcar 
extensive inoperativeness of the Nuisances Removal Acts should OsztCER's 
receive the attention of the Legislature. And in this point of 
view it may be desirable that I should here submit for considera- U. §. Working 
tion certain changes by which in my opinion these Acts, and pepe it 
other Acts which are of kindred purpose with them, might Acts. 
best be converted into laws which would be effectual for the 
public safety. 

In the first place, of course, all ambiguities as to the con- 
stitution of local authorities, and as to the duties of officers, 
and as to the defrayment of expenses, would need to be 
cleared up. 

Next, with regard to certain prime sanitary objects—-objects 
which never ought to be unattainable in any place where 
population may gather at all densely,—I would suggest that every 
local authority administering the Nuisances Removal Law should 
have exactly the same powers as are exercised by Local Boards 
under the Local Government Act. The powers which in my 
opinion ought to be thus equally held by all authorities acting for 
sanitary purposes are those powers (financial and other) whereby 
Local Boards are enabled to provide for and enforce wholesome 
cleanliness within their districts,—especially such powers as the 
Local Government Act confers for purposes of sewering, draining 
and water-supply, and of public scavenging and cleansing, 
and of removal of house-refuse and other filth. And with, this 
extension of the powers of common local authorities, it would 
in my opinion be desirable that the definition of the word 
“ nuisance ” in the Nuisances Removai Acts should be so extended 
as to cover the case of a district which is left without proper 
constructions and arrangements for wholesome cleanliness. 

Thirdly, with regard to these elementary necessities of health, 

I venture to submit that the time has now arived when it ought 
not any longer to be discretional in a place, whether the place 
shall be kept filthily or not. Powers sufficient for the local pro- 
tection of the public health having first been universally 
conferred, it next, I submit, ought universally to be an obli- 
gation on the local authorities that those powers be exercised 
in good faith, and with reasonable vigor and_ intelligence. 
Though perhaps not of strict legal necessity, yet for convenience 
of common interpretation it seems desirable that the language 
of the law, besides making it a power, should also name it a 
duty, of local authorities to proceed for the removal of nuisances 
to which their attention is drawn; that thus, obviously to every 
one, any extreme sanitary neglect in a district should be an evil 
for which the Court of Queen’s Bench, with its ordinary machinery 
of mandamus, could apply a remedy. And I would suggest that 
this remedy should in fitting cases be obtainable, either on the 
complaint of an aggrieved person, or on the motion of some 
appointed public complainant. 

Fourthly, if the above-suggested changes were made, it would, 
in connexion with them, be desirable that facilities should he 
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given for the creation of special Nutsances Removal Districts, by 
some such process as that which now creates districts under the 
Local Government Act. Particularly as regards large and hetero- 


II. §. Working geneous Unions (such as now often are single sanitary juris- 


of the Nui- 


sances Removal 


Acts. 
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dictions) it would be much for the convenience of the Boards 
of Guardians, that the Secretary of State should, on the motion of 
the Guardians or otherwise, be able to divide the area into se- 
parate Nuisances Removal Districts, whereof each would then be 
governed, for sanitary purposes, by an elected Board of its own. 

It would be superfluous for me here to specify the many minor 
amendments which, in addition to the above-suggested changes, 
are, in my opinion, needful for converting our present Nuisances 
Removal Acts into that which doubtless the Legislature intends — 
them to be—an efficient sanitary law for all common purposes 
of the country. But as further points, where, in my opinion, 
amendment is particularly required, I may name the following :— 
(1) The absence of special provisions for the regulation of such 
work-places as are not under the Factory Law; (2) the want 
of precision and efficiency in the law relative to over-crowded 
dwellings; (8) the absence of provision, generally in the country, 
against the construction of houses unfit for healthy habitation; 
(4) the absence of reasonable restriction, summarily enforceable, 
on the frequentage of public places by persons suffering from dan- 
gerous infectious diseases; and (5) the absence of convenient 
local jurisdiction over the sanitary state of ships coming into 
relation with populous places. Partly with reference to some 
of the above points, and partly with reference to others which 
I do not here separately mention, I append (No. 10) a memo- 
randum with which, at my request, the Medical Officers of Health 
of the Metropolis have favoured me, stating where, in their 
experience, the health-statutes have been shown to require amend- 
ment. And I beg to refer to that memorandum, as representing 
the largest experience which can be quoted with regard to the 
present insufficiencies of the law for the purposes of large urban 
populations. 


III. In furtherance of an important object proposed by their 
Lordships in 1862—the object of getting due knowledge as to the 
states of disease by which animal food is rendered unfit for 
human consumption, and with particular reference to certain 
recent advances of scientific experience in some branches of the 
subject,—my Lords in 1864 ordered inquiry to be made as to 
the prevalence of parasitic disease (and especially of the so-called 
trichina spiralis) in the meat of the London markets, and as to 
the danger which such disease implies of infection of the human 
consumer. Dr, Thudichum was employed on this inquiry, and 
has furnished a report (which I subjoin, App., No. 6.) on the 
subject in all its relations. 

It may be convenient that I quote here from my fifth report 
the passages in which two years ago I submitted to their Lordships 
my then information on the practical bearings of the parasitic 
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diseases of animals which are used for food. Having spoken  Mepicar 
(first) of the contagious fevers of stock, and (secondly) of the QFFicrR’s 
so-called anthracic and anthracoid diseases of stock, I continued Heat: 
thus :— III. Parasitic 


‘Thirdly, there are the parasitic diseases of stock—diseases, which pete a 7 
consist in the colonisation of the living animal’s body by lower animal 45 fooq, 
forms, larval or mature, subsisting at its expense. Such are the 
following diseases ;—the so-called ‘measles ” of the pig, in which 
disease the cysticereus cellulose (larva of the soliwm tapeworm) is 

found more or less abundantly diffused through the muscular system, 

and perhaps in other parts, of the animal;—the analogous disease of 
horned cattle, due to the larva of the ¢. mediocanellata ;—the various, 
chiefly visceral, diseases of stock which depend on larve of the 

tenia marginata and t. echinococcus ;—the brain-disease, “gid” or 
“sturdy,” which is due to a larva, mostly of the ¢. cenurus ;—the rot 

of sheep, due to swarms of adult and oviparous fluke-worms (distoma) 

in the liver ;—the lung-disease which, especially in calves and lambs, 

is produced by different kinds of strongylus ;—the easily-overlooked 

but highly important diseases of swine, which consists in an infesta- 

tion of their muscular system by the minute immature forms of the 
SCs 

** As regards meat which is infested with parasites, we know with 
absolute certainty that this may become a source of human disease. 
Every tapeworm, found existing in human bowels, was once a cys- 
ticercus, or other hydatid, nested either in the living muscle or in 
some other living texture of an animal which is used for food. Tape- 
worm unfortunately is not a very rare human affection; though how 
it comes to pass that we, not very rarely, get to swallow alive those 
cystic brute-parasites which are larve of the intestinal tapeworm, is 
somewhat difficult to explain. A mouthful of fresh ‘measly ” pork, 
eaten raw, would of course explain such an occurrence, But the 
cysticercus cannot outlive being cooked ; and as the form of cured 
ham, bacon and sausage is the only form in which uncooked pork is 
even scantily an article of diet among us, it seems probable that 
eysticerci may outlive some or all of the processes by which meat is 
commonly cured, and may thus get swallowed alive by persons who eat 
uncooked saugage, ham, or bacon. 

“ This however is not our only concern with the tenial order of brute- 
parasites. Dogs and other animals which get opportunities of eating 
the raw offal of slaughter-houses are constantly swallowing live larve 
which afterwards become mature tapeworms within them. The 
mature tapeworm, holding fast by its head to the mucous membrane 
of its host’s intestine, sheds from its other end the successive egg- 
bearing joints which it developes there ; and wherever the tapeworm- 
lodging animal passes, these fertile fragments get dropped in all 
directions with excrement, and lead of course to a wide and dangerous 
dispersion of eggs. Often the eggs must find their way into sources 
of drinking-water, or on to various low-growing vegetables or fruits 
which are apt to be consumed in an uncooked state by man; and 
if, with any such vehicle, man swallows a live tapeworm-egg, he 
immediately has the egg hatched within him, and now in his turn 
suffers from the larval form of the parasite. Fresh from its egg, the 
young sexless animal, which he has swallowed, burrows through the 
wall of his stomach or intestine, and, having thence migrated to some 
more or less distant part of his body, grows there, destructively, to 
its full larval development as a cystic entozoon ;—perhaps to show 
itself one of the sporadic locally sterile cysticerci which are commonest 
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“in man’s muscle, cellular membrane, eye and brain; or perhaps (and 


this oftenest in man’s liver) to prove itself the pill-box hydatid or 
echinococcus, and to illustrate one of the most striking stories of so- 
called ‘alternate generation,’ by breeding almost unlimitedly from its 
own larval substance, as by buds, new cysts which repeat the form and 
inherit the fertility of their strange sexless parent.* 

“Tapeworms are not the only injurious parasites which man may 
receive from the animals which he eats. Quite recently it has been 
discovered that a microscopical thread-worm, the so-called érichina 
spiralis, brings, perhaps not very rarely, the muscular flesh of swine 
into a state in which a small quantity of it, eaten raw, will suffice to 
destroy life;—viz..—that the sexless larval trichine, which may be 
counted by hundreds in any small mass of the diseased muscle, will 
acquire their sexual development directly they reach alive the stomach 
of the muscle-eating animal; that, unlike the tape-worm (which 
commonly sends forth its eggs to hatch somewhere outside the body 
wherein it dwells) each trichina will breed swarms of young within 
the intestinal canal of its host; and that these innumerable young, 
migrating from the animal’s intestinal canal to all parts of its muscular 
system, will create an amount of irritation which often is sufficient to 
kill. This result has been witnessed, not only among various lower 
animals whereon the experiment has been abundantly tried, but also 
quite indisputably in man.f And the danger to man is even greater 
than I have yet said. For pork, in order to be capable of carrying 
live trichina-larve into the stomach, needs not to be absolutely raw. 
Professor Leuckart, a distinguished experimenter on this subject, has 
found trichina-meat retaining much of its dangerous qualities even 
when it had to some considerable extent undergone both pickling and 
smoking.” 





* «Tt is in Iceland that the saddest experience exists as to the above-described 
‘alternate generations’ of the tapeworm. ‘There the diseases which are due to the 
various stages of various kinds of tapeworm prevail to an enormous extent among 
both men and cattle. Dr. Arthur Leared (who has recently investigated this subject 
in Iceland, and has kindly permitted me to read the English manuscript of an essay 
which he has published in Icelandic on the result of his inquiry) says, on the authority 
of Dr. Hjaltelin, of Reykjavik, that a fifth part of the human mortality in Iceland is 
caused by hydatid disease. And how great is the influence which the dog exerts as 


an intermediary in propagating such disease cannot be better illustrated than by the 


fact of Dr. Leared’s having suggested, as one of his two measures for preventing 
the human hydatid disease, that all the dogs of the island should be medically 
treated for tapeworm. * * * 

t “See especially in Virchow’s Archiv., vol. 18, papers by the Editor and by Prof. 
Zenker of Dresden. Prof. Zenker incidentally mentions, that among 136 post- 
mortem examinations which he made during cight months of the year 1855, he found 
four subjects evidently affected with trichina. He gives in detail the case of a farm 
girl who died under his observation in 1860, killed by trichinee. She had a month 
before been taking part with the other farm-servants in a particular pig-sticking and 
in the consequent processes, and had probably (according to what is said to be a not 
very unusual practice) taken an occasional pinch of the saugage-meat which she had 
to chop. She soon fell ill, and died in five weeks. Her bowels contained swarms of 
adult trichine, and the voluntary muscles throughout her entire body were colonized 
by myriads of larvee. 1t appeared on inquiry, that other persons who took part in 
slaughtering the same pig also suffered, and that, though none died, two were bed- 
ridden for wecks, Microscopical examination of products which were remaining of 
the slaughtered pig-—ham, sausages. and black pudding—showed in them innumerable 
dead trichine. [While the present report is being printed, a contemporary number 
of Virchow’s Archiv (vol. 27, p. 421) contains a paper by Dr. C. Tiingel of Hamburg, 
giving particulars of a case in which certainly one death was caused, and perhaps 
also a second death, as well as some not fatal illness, by the consumption of 
trichinous pork on board ship. Of the two deaths, one occurred on the 24th, the 
other on the 27th day after that on which the pig was slaughtered, and the con- 

umption of its flesh begun.—July 1863. |” 
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During the two years which have elapsed since the presenta- Mrprcar 
tion of my fifth report, progress has in many respects been made pita 
in knowledge of animal parasites, and especially a mass of most ei 
important experience has been collected with regard to the II. Parasitic 
trichina spiralis. ‘This microscopical threadworm has suddenly bear ae 
been shown to be of unsuspected importance to man. Happily gor food. 
not yet in England, but in several instances in Germany, the 
consumption of trichinous pork has been found at the root of 
local epidemics which of old would doubtless have been con- 
founded with fever. It was by the alarming significance of one 
particular occurrence of that kind in Germany, in the autumn 
of 1863, that my Lords were induced to order the present special 
inquiry. In the little town of Hettstiidt in Prussian Saxony, 
the utilisation of one trichinous pig (chiefly in festive celebra- 
tion of the battle of Leipzig) had led to an epidemic of human 
trichiniasis wherein there were at least 158 sufferers, and no 
fewer than 28 deaths ; and not even the Schleswig-Holstein ex- 
citement of last year prevented Germany, high and low, from 
recognising almost tumultuously that the physiology of the trichina 
spiralis was a question of great importance to the nation. How 
important, may be judged from those pages of Dr. ‘Thudichum’s 
report which tell of the Hettstiidt epidemic, or by reflection on 
the fact that doubts were currently expressed whether the use 
of so staple an article of diet as pork ought not to be absolutely 
discontinued. ‘The importance of the s subject is likely to be less 
in Iingland than in Germany, because in England that con- 
sumption of uncooked or imperfectly cooked pork which favours 
the ingestion of live trichine is vastly less frequent than in 
Germany ; and moreover up to the present time trichincus te 
do not seem to be of frequent occurrence in England, Still, 
face of the circumstances to which I have refer red, no apology will 
be needed for the very considerable extension which it has been 
thought desirable Dr. Thudichum should give to those parts of 
his report which relate to a parasite so dangerous and so easily 
overlooked. Indeed altogether it has seemed expedient so to 
treat the whole subject of the parasitic diseases of stock, that the 
report may be referred to—and especially for medical purposes, 
as a monograph on that subject, and of course predominantiy 
on its less familiar parts. Itis with this view that the physiology 
of each parasite mentioned in the report has been discussed there 
at some little length; and that, in regard of trichiniasis—a subject 
almost new to this country, masses of detail are given (both 
from German experience, and from Dr. ‘Thudichum’s own obser- 
vations) to illustrate the habits of the parasite, and especially 
the laws of its repreduction and migration, and the circumstances 
under which man is likely to be infected by it, and the symptoms 
which result from its presence in the human body, and the ways 
in which trichiniasis may be distinguished from the diseases 
which it most nearly resembles. 
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preventable disease, my Lords during 1864 ordered that inspectors 
should visit--(1) the Welsh counties of Cardigan, Carmarthen 
and Pembroke,—(2) the town of Congleton,—(8) the registration 
district of Crickhowell,—(4) the township of Seacroft near Leeds,— 
(5) the village of Tillington and its neighbourhood in the Mid- 
hurst Union,—(6) the registration sub-district of Harpenden in the 
St. Alban’s Union,—(7) the colliery settlement of Gilesgate Moor 
near Durham,—(8) the town of Grantham,—(9) the township of 
Tunbridge Wells,—-(10) the village ef Debenham in the Bosmere 
and Claydon Union,—(11) the town of Bridport,—(12) the town 
of Northampton,—(13) the town of Liverpool,—and (14) the town 
of Woolwich, respectively. 


1. As regards the above-mentioned south-western counties of 
Wales, their Lordships’ inquiry was occasioned by the apparently 
authentic evidence of the local registration-returns, that, in very 
considerable parts of these counties, pulmonary phthisis was caus- 
ing among the adult population (especially among male adults) an 
extraordinarily large proportion of deaths. Dr. Hunter however, 
whom under their Lordships’ orders I instructed to investigate this 
matter, found, on careful local inquiry, that the alleged evidence 
was entirely undeserving of trust,—that, with reference to causes of 
death, the local registration-returns were valueless, and, under 
classification, had become misleading. It appeared, namely, to be 
frequent in the visited districts, and in some of them to be the 
general rule, that causes of death were registered without any 
medical certificate relating to them. In the extreme case of 
St. David’s sub-district, for instance, out of 500 registered deaths 
only 15 had had their causes medically certified. Under these 
circumstances, the nomenclature with which causes of death were 
registered was such nomenclature as the local laity saw fit to use. 
Vague non-medical words were very extensively used, and among 
them a very favourite one was “consumption.” It was used in a 
multitude of senses. Probably often it meant nothing more than 
* come to his end.” But very commonly it was used to cover 
a host of such disorders as are attended either by emaciation or 
by loss of strength, and evidently often included even the common 
decay of old age. In the Registrar-General’s reading of local 
returns, “ consumption” is understood to mean “ tubercular pul- 
monary consumption, or phthisis ;” and thus the very heterogeneous 
cases of disease which uneducated Welshmen call ‘ consumption ” 
had come to be classified in our mortuary statistics under the 
one head of phthisis. 

I append from Dr. Hunter’s report passages which show, as re- 
gards the visited districts, the useless state of most of the registers 
of causes of death. And I also append some passages relating 
generally to the sanitary state and circumstances of the population. 
it seems very probable that, at least in parts of the inspected 
counties, and chiefly at the expense of the male adult population, 
there is a heightened, and perhaps in some cases much heightened, 
mortality from lung-diseases,—due partly to the local pursuit of 
mining and other lung-endangering industries, partly to the fact 
that men from these counties who have damaged their lungs in 
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the similar industries of adjoining counties often return home to Maeprear 
die. To what extent the supposed local excess of lung-diseases QFFICER’s 
; . a REPORT. 
includes an excess of tubercular phthisis cannot be concluded 

from the evidence. But particularly as regards Cardiganshire, IV. Miscel- 
Dr. Hunter gives sufficient reason for believing that some forms laneous pro- 

ceedings 

of scrofulous disease are very largely in excess, and he shews in 

active operation several of those influences by which scrofulous 

and tubercular disease is most effectually multiplied. 


2. The inspection at Congleton (also made by Dr. Hunter) was 
mainly in supplement of inquiries which their Lordships had made 
in former years as to the industrial circumstances which develop 
excesses of lung-disease. And it bore particular reference to the 
fact (shown in my last annual report from statistics* then just laid 
before Parliament) that in Congleton, as in our other chief seats 
of silk-manufacture, the death-rate of young women by lung- 
disease is carried to about the maximum height with which we in 
England are acquainted. ‘The extract which I append from the 
inspector’s report will sufficiently show under what circumstances 
that result is attained, and may serve to strengthen by one more 
illustration the evidence which my Lords have already laid before 
Parliament on the sanitary conditions of labour.t 


3. In regard of Crickhowell, both the high general death-rate of 
the population and the death-rates of infants and children had 
satisfied their Lordships that very much preventable disease was 
prevailing. For the purpose of procuring exact information on 
this subject, they directed a local inspection, which, under their 
orders, I instructed Dr. Hunter to make; and I now append such 
extracts from Dr. Hunter’s report as may suffice to show the 
sanitary circumstances under which the mortality occurs. 


4-{2. The next nine inspections on my above-given list were 
made on application, official or personal, from the localities con- 
cerned, and with one exception (that of Tunbridge Wells) related 
to the local dependence of typhoid fever on local sanitary defects, 
principally of drainage and water supply. Of Grantham, the 
inspection was made at the request of the Town Council, and led 
to the adoption of the Local Government Act for the town. 
Of Tunbridge Wells, the inspection was made at the instance 
of Secretary Sir George Grey, to whom a letter had been 
addressed, complaining infer alia (but, as afterwards appeared, 
on insufficient grounds) that a fatal fever, mainly engendered 
by defective drainage, was very prevalent in the town. The 
case of Northampton was that the public sewage works of 
the town were accused, but, as examination showed, mistakenly 
accused, of causing fever in their neighbourhood. Regarding 
Seacroft, Tillington, Harpenden, Gilesgate Moor, Debenham, and 
Bridport, neglect (more or less flagrant) of duty by the local 
sanitary authorities, with fever as the consequence of such neglect, 





* Sessional Paper, No. 12. 
t See especially 3d, 4th, and 6th Repcrts. 
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had justly been made matter of complaint to the Lords of the 
Council, and the respective inquiries were thereupon directed by 
their Lordships. With regard to Seacroft, a township belonging » 
to the so-called “ Gilbert Incorporation ” of Barwick, it is right to 
observe that some legal uncertainty prevailed whether the respon- 
sibility for admitting the Nuisances Removal Acts rested with the 
guardians of the poor of the township, or with the board of 
guardians of the Barwick Incorporation ; and strong local opinions 
were expressed, that if the latter were (as the law-officers of the 
Crown believed) the right construction of the law, then the Nui- 
sances Removal Acts must, as a rule, be inoperative in Gilbert 
Incorporations. I append extracts from the reports of the in- 
spectors who were employed on the above inquiries. 


13. The inquiry at Liverpool was made under the following 
circumstances. About the middle of October my Lords were 
made aware by the Poor Law Board that of late there had been 
so great an increase of fever and smallpox in the Parish of Liver- 
pool that the local hospital accommodation might soon prove in- 
sufficient for the demands which would be made on it. Additional 
information on the same subject was furnished at their Lordships’ 
request by the Mayor of Liverpool. It appeared that the deaths 
from fever in the borough of Liverpool (which comprises, besides 
Liverpool Parish, part of the Toxteth and West Derby Unions) 
had for two years been of excessive amount; more numerous, 
in fact, in proportion to population, than those of any town in 
England since the famine fever of 1847. But even that high 
mortality was still in course of increase, and had of late nearly 
doubled its average weekly pressure. ‘The fever was typhus. 
There was every reason to fear that, with the progress of winter, 
it would still further extend itself. And accordingly my Lords 
deemed it necessary, not only to inquire more exactly into the 
local circumstances under which the fever was prevailing, but also 
by means of an inspector to enter upon full personal communi- 
cation with the local authorities and officers with regard to 
measures of precaution and relief. Dr. Buchanan, Physician to the 
London lever Hospital, was instructed for this duty. His report, 
which I append in extenso, shows all facts and circumstances of 
the epidemic, including an account of the action taken by the 
local authorities with a view to limit the spread of the disease 
and to provide treatment for sufferers, 


14. ‘The inquiry at Woolwich was requested by the Board of 
Health of the town, on the ground that fever was alarmingly 
prevalent, and that uncertainty was felt as to the causes of the 
epidemic. The request for the inquiry reached their Lordships 
only on December 2d; and at the close of the year the investiga- 
tion was still incomplete. But Dr. Bristowe, to whom the 
mspection was entrusted, made on December 24th a provisional 
report on such information as he had then collected. And it is 
only up to this point that at present [ have to report on the case. 
On visiting the town he had found suspicions extensively enter- 
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tained, that the disease had been engendered by effluvia from the Menicar 
main outfall sewer ; which had recently come into operation as the QF FICER’s 
channel for all the refuse of the southern division of the metro- "?°*™ 
polis, and which (by an unfortunate necessity of situation) IV. Miscel- 
traverses the whole length of the populous town of Woolwich. are PIS 
The sewer had come into operation early in 1864, since when it’ 
had constantly been complained of as causing stench in its neigh- 
bourhood. ‘And close upon its establishment there had followed 

what undoubtedly is an exceptional phenomenon even in our un- 
healthiest places ;—-in the spring of the year there was developed 

a quantity of diarrhoeal disease, which, if it was not from the first 

of the nature of typhoid fever, at least very speedily merged itself 

in a very wide spread epidemic of that disease.* And the con- 

currence was the more noticeable, as Woolwich for many preceding 

years had suffered but little from fever. On the other hand, after 

studying as thoroughly as in the time had been practicable the 

local distribution of the epidemic, Dr. Bristowe was not able to 

say that different parts of the town had on the whole been found 

to suffer in the ratio of their proximity to the sewer or of their 
connexion with it. And, moreover, he found, extensively diffused 

in the town, nuisances which he deemed sufficient to account for 

a large quantity of such disease as was prevailing. So, for the 

time, he reported that he had not conclusive evidence as to what 

had been the very source of the epidemic. And accordingly at 

the end of the year the matter still remained under their Lord- 

ships’ investigation. In the absence of any absolute decision, 
however, I find it satisfactory to report that improvement is to be 

hoped for in both those directions, from one or both of which the 

mischief is believed to have come. _ On the one hand, the attention 

of the Local Board was drawn to the nuisances which were 

within the Board’s jurisdiction. Andon the other hand, at the 

date of Dr. Bristowe’s report, the Metropolitan Board of Works 

was negotiating for permission to effect an adequate ventilation of 

the great outfall sewer into the tall chimneys of the arsenal- 

furnaces ; and it was hoped that, if the permission were accorded, 














* The following extract from Dr. Bristowe’s report, represents the extent of the 
epidemic:—“ That during the present year, fever has been peculiarly prevalent in 
Woolwich, and has caused there an unusual number of deaths, there can be no doubt. 
The first statement is distinctly proved by the testimony of the medical practitioners 
(of whom several reckon their cases by hundreds) the second statement is proved by 
the mortuary returns. It appears, from the Registrar-General’s returns for the first 
nine months of the present year, that during the first three months 5 deaths in 
Woolwich were ascribed to fever; that in the second three months 27 deaths were 
ascribed to fever ; and in the third three months, 45. I may add, from an examina- 
tion of the local registrars’ books, that during the last quarter up to December 6th, 
33 deaths had resulted from the same cause. Now, if the first nine months be taken 
for comparison, it appears that the fever-mortality of Woolwich was for that period 
at the rate of 18°4 per 10,000, while the fever-mortality for the whole of London was 
only 9°3 per 10,000, and that for the southern districts only 9°9. [That the Wool- 
wich mortality by fever was, during these months, so greatly beyond the London 
mortality by fever is the more remarkable, as the London fever-mortality itself was 
at the time being greatly increased by the prevailing epidemic of typhus.—J. S.] 
The disproportion would obviously have been still greater if the mortality of the 
first three months of the year had been omitted from the calculation, and if the 
mortality of the last three months could have been included in it.” 
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the powerful up-draught of those chimneys would suffice to pre- 
vent any further diffusion of sewer-effluvia into the streets or 
houses of Woolwich. 

! 

V. Besides the correspondence which was implied in the various 
above-described proceedings of the year 1864, there was had 
during the year, under their Lordships’ directions, correspondence, 
as follows :— ; 

with other Government departments, and with sundry local 
officers and other persons, on questions of sanitary administration; 

with the vaccination-authorities of Castleward, Leighton 
Buzzard, Dorking, Wrexham, Sevenoaks and Chapel-le-Frith, 
in regard of outbreaks of smallpox ; 

with the Nuisances Removal authorities of Fawler and 
Kingston Lisle, Stanmore, Chichester, Ulverston, Fairfield, 
Meon Stoke and Hitchin, in regard of nuisances, and gene- 
rally also of typhoid fever, alleged to be existing within their 


jurisdiction. 
JOHN SIMON. 


APPENDIX. 


Nos. 1-4.—Locat Inquiries by Dr. Seaton, Dr. STEVENS, 
Dr. BUCHANAN and Dr. SANDERSON, into the STATE of 
PuBLIC VACCINATION in various parts of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 


1.—Dr. SEaton’s Summary of the Resutrs of his Inquiry in certain 
Unions in Surrey, Sussex, and HAmMpsHIrReE. 


The unions which I inspected during 1864 were 35, viz. all the extra- 
metropolitan unions of Surrey (12), those unions of Sussex which had not 
been included in former inspections (19), and 4 unions in Hampshire. 

Provision, though not always exactly such provision as the law 
directs, had been made in each of these unions for the performance of 
public vaccination. 

The following Table shows the unions inspected, and with regard to 
each, Ist, the number of vaccinating districts into which it was divided ; 
2d, the number of public vaccinators appointed ; and 3rd, the propor- 
tion which, on the returns annually made to the Poor Law Board, the 
infantile public vaccinations bore to the registered births for the years 
ending Michaelmas 1861, 1862, and 1863 respectively :— 


TABLE I. 





, | Number of | Infantile Public Vaccinations in pro- 
Number of | Gontractors | portion to every 100 registered Births. 
UNIONS SERMMAURE! 8 Veccinas|) sorte 
ONS. Districts in | tion in each j shea | : 
Year ending} Year ending} Year ending 
Mich 1861. | Mich* 1862. | Mich 1863. 


each Union. Union. 
































Chertsey - - - 5 5 20* $2 34* 
Croydon - - 5 5 33 26 39 
Dorking - - - 3 3 39 50 60 
Epsom - - = 7 7 36 47 58 
Farnham = . « - 5 5 24 24 + 
Ash ** = - - 4 4 f t t 
Godstone < - - 4 4 50 48 58 
Guildford = - - 9 9 46 548 49§ 
Hambledon - - 6 6 41 40 Al 
Kingston - - 10 i | | | 
Reigate - - - 4 4 23 28 38 
Richmond « - 3 3 32 30 32 
Arundel - - - 1 1 47 34 34 
Battle < - - 8 7 16 34 67 
Brighton - -< - 4 5 22 27 36 
Chailey - » 4 4 55 35 45 
Eastbourne - - 4 4 51 53 64 
East Grinstead - - 5 5 41 59 63 
Hailsham - - 5 6 50 58 5k 
Lewes ~ - - 2 2 35 40 50 
Midhurst . fc 4 4 42 32 68 
Newhaven are = 4 b) 57 58 66 
Petworth - - a 3 46 33 54 
Kast Preston ** - 19 9 q q q 
Steyning - - - 5 5 52 46. 71 
Sutton ** - - 15 8 26 43 37 








* Calculated on the births of 1862, the births for 1861 and 1863 not being given in the annual 
returns. + Statement of births in the return obviously incorrect. t Returns defective. 
§ Corrected; the returns, as sent to the Poor Law Board, were very erroneous. 
ne Returns wholly incorrect, and any rectification of them impossible from the imperfect way 
in which the local registers were kept. §|, Returns defective. : 
** Tn the Gilbert incorporations of Ash, East Preston, and Sutton, each parish makes its 
he ipa independently of the others and is counted therefore as a separate vaccinating 
istrict. 
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General post- 
ponement and 
neglect of 
vaccination. 


In some dis- 
tricts infantile 
vaccination 
was well 
carried out ; 
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TABLE I.—continued. 














, Number of | Infantile Public Vaccinations in pro- 

Number of | Gontractors| portion to every 100 registered Births. 

Vaccinating | for Vaccina- 

UNIONS. Districts in. | 4:6n in each 















































i 7 i ding | Year endin 
each Union tg upon, Sees teen ene 862, | Mich 1863° 

Thakeham ~ - a 2 82 21 54 
Ticehurst - - 7 Fore 48- - 54 62 
Uckfield - - - 6 5 40 52 75 
Westbourne - - 3 3 82 19 BS: 68 
West Firle - - 3 3 80 | 84 93 
Lymington - - 4 4 31 . 34 50 
New Forest - - 5 5 47 47 32 
Ringwood - - 1 1 76 | - 80 51 
Isle of Wight - - 9 9 56 | 48 60 

Totals. -. eu eins 176 a | aia ia 


In 22 instances the same public vaccinator held districts in contiguous 
unions ; hence the actual number of public vaccinators employed for 
the 188 districts was not 176, but 154. 

In stating summarily the results of the inspections, I shall, as in my 
last report, speak of (1) the amount of infantile vaccination, (2) the 
quality of the vaccination, (3) the arrangements for public vaccination 
and their influence on the amount and quality of the local vaccination, 
and (4) the prevalence of small-pox in the various unions. 


I. Amount OF INFANTILE VACCINATION. 


In the unions collectively, the results of examination of the registers 
of the public vaccinators and of personal inquiry into the state of vac- 
cination of the children in attendance at various national, parochial, 
and other charitable schools, and of those residing in workhouses 
showed that there had been great postponement and neglect of vaccina- 
tion. (1) I found that only a small fraction of the primary vaccinations 
which had been performed by the public vaccinators in the three years 
immediately preceding my inspection had been done within the precise 
age directed by the law, and that in as much as one-third of the total 
primary cases the vaccination had been postponed beyond the period of 
infancy, 7.e. beyond one year of age ; and (2) by examination of 16,863 
children in the schools and workhouses of the 35 unions I ascertained 
that 1,856, or 11 per cent., were without any certain marks of yacci- 
nation. Out of those children, 6,125 were in attendance at infant 
schools, and 838 of these, or 13°6 per cent., were unvaccinated: 

So far as regards children of age to attend at schools, these results 
are slightly more favourable than those for the unions inspected the 
preceding year or in 1862, and very considerably more favourable than 
for the unions inspected in 1860 and 1861. They correspond to a 
fraction with the results ascertained in the unions of Kent, aid in those 
of the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire. But as regards younger 
children, I found the importance of early vaccination was much better 
understood in the North and East Ridings than in any other group of 
unions that I have inspected. The proportion of the children publicly 
vaccinated in whom the vaccination had been postponed beyond infancy 
was in them only one-fifth ; in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex it amounted 
to one-third. : 

In a supplement to this Report I give a concise account of the 
observance of infantile vaccination in each union and district. It will 
be seen that there were a few districts in which the intentions of the 
law were virtually fulfilled, all the children born in the district being, 
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so far as could be ascertained, vaccinated in early infancy ; that there 
were others in which the failure consisted simply in the postponement 
of vaccination in a large proportion of the cases till the children were 
between one and two years old, vaccination being otherwise very well 
observed ; that in other districts, notwithstanding a steady and very 
considerable amount of vaccination, and especially of infantile vacci- 
nation, there was yet clear evidence of insufficiency ; and that in 
others, by far the majority of the whole, there were general irregularity 
and carelessness, indefinite postponement, and great neglect. 

1. In the Steyning registration district of the Steyning Union, 
which comprises two vaccinating districts and has a population of 
nearly 6,000, the zeal and carefulness of the registrar has brought 
about a practically complete observance of the vaccination laws. A 
year or two ago, finding that there was some remissness and neglect, 
and having threatened in vain, he took proceedings against parents in 
two cases. ‘The example was sufficient. The law was at once and has 
ever since been observed; and there were at the time of my inspection 
but 7 children past the legal age for vaccination, who had been born 
in the district and were still residing in it, of whose successful 
vaccination the registrar had not received a certificate. Without 
the same exact evidence from the birth-register, and with a little 
allowance for age in rural districts, I had every reason to believe that 
there was complete infantile vaccination of the 3 districts of the 
West Firle Union ; of 2 districts and the rural part of another district 
of the Eastbourne Union ; of district 2 of Newhaven Union; and of 
district 4 of Midhurst Union. There were other districts in which 
infantile vaccination was very carefully and regularly carried out, and 
in which I am satisfied that deficiency, if it existed, could have been 
but trifling. Such were the Albury district of Guildford Union (since 
it has passed into the hands of the present contractor), the Woking 
district of the same union, district 3 of Westbourne Union, Esher 
district of Kingston Union, Cobham district of Epsom Union, &c. 
There were some few districts in which there had been previously 
neglect, but in which the infantile vaccination had, during the last 
year or two, under fear of small-pox, become sufficient. It remains 
to be seen whether this rate will be maintained after the alarm has 
passed away, before they can be classed with the districts I have been 
enumerating. : 

2. Districts in which vaccination generally was well observed, and in 
which searcely any children of school age were found unvaccinated, 
but in which the fault was committed of allowing the postponement of 
vaccination beyond the period of infancy, were the districts in the Uck- 
field and Hailsharn Unions which were held by Mr. Holman of East 
Hoathly ; the districts which Mr. Calder of Warbleton held in the 
Battle and Hailsham Unions; the districts of Dr. Churchill and Mr. 
Nunn, in the New Forest Union ; the eastern district in the Reigate 
Union ; the third, or Hartfield, district in the East Grinstead Union ; the 
first division of the west district of Steyning Union; the Wisborough 
Green district in Petworth Union, and one or two others. Districts of 
the kind I am citing were districts entirely rural, which appeared to be 
quite under the control of the contractors and to adopt whatever 
arrangements they made; and the postponement arose from the grounds 
for early infantile vaccination not having been understood, and such 
performance consequently not pressed. In some of them the plan 
adopted (vaccination once a year only) necessarily caused the vac~ 
cination of many of the children to be deferred beyond infancy. 

3. There were many districts in which, with a considerable and 


regular annual amount of infantile vaccination, there were yet evidences 
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of insufficiency. These districts, if far below the standard, were at all 
events far above the average of the inspected districts. Such were the 
Mitcham district of Croydon Union, the Sutton district of Epsom, the 
northern district of Farnham, the Cranley district of Hambledon, and 
the Lamberhurst, Frant, and Burwash districts of Ticehurst, the Shore- 
ham district of Steyning, the Lymington district of Lymington, the 
district of Ryde in the Isle of Wight, the towns of Richmond in Surrey, 
and Lewes and Eastbourne in Sussex, &c. Public vaccination in all 
these districts was performed with regularity and system. 

4, But in the large majority of the districts inspected the neglect of 
vaccination was found to be very considerable ; and in nearly all these 
there was either an entire want of system and regularity as to the per- 
formance of public vaccination, or there was some great and obvious 
defect in the arrangements under which public vaccination was carried 
on. Many of these instances of bad arrangement and gross neglect 
were in places in which one would most have expected to have met with 
a careful and enlightened administration of the law. Among the villas of 
Chertsey and Weybridge, and in fashionable Brighton, there was an 
amount of neglect which would have been scandalous in the wildest parts 
of Wales. ‘Thus, for example, in the Chertsey district of the Chertsey 
Union, the population of which is between six and seven thousand, the 
infantile public vaccinations in the year 1861 had been only 14; in 
1862, 18; and in 18638, 8: of school-children of all ages, 26 per cent., 
and of infant-school-children, 44 per cent. were unvaccinated. In the 
Weybridge district of this Union, which comprises three parishes, there 
had been in one of these no performance of public vaccination since 1861 ; 
in another none since 1862 ; in the third (Weybridge itself) 24 per cent. 
of the school-children of all ages, and 34 per cent. of those in the infant 
school were unvaccinated. In the Walton district also of the same 
union 388 per cent. of all school children, and 40 per cent. of those in the 
infant school, were unvaccinated. In Brighton the fear of small-pox, 
which disease was at the time of the inspection prevailing in some 
parts of the town, had recently quickened vaccination, and no less | 
than 5 per cent. of the children who were in attendance in the various 
infant schools were either passing through or had very recently passed 
through it; notwithstanding which 14 per cent. were still unvacci- 
nated, so that at the commencement of the epidemic the proportion 
of children unvaccinated had been little short of one-fifth of the whole. 
To take one or two other examples from favourite localities: in the 
Reigate-town district of Reigate Union, 20 per cent. of the school- 
children of all ages, and 25 per cent. of those in the infant schools, 
were unvaccinated, the outlying parts of the same district being 
allowed to go for indefinitely long periods without any performance 
of public vaccination at all; in the Stoke suburb of Guildford, 27 per 
cent. of the school-children were unvaccinated ; and in the Moulsey 
district of Kingston Union above 25 per cent. were equally unpro- 
tected against smallpox. In the Horsley district of the Guildford 
Union (population 1,546) there had been but 12 public vaccinations 
since Midsummer 1862 ; in the Bramley district of Hambledon Union 
(population 2,606) there had been in one year but 4 infantile vacci- 
nations, in another 13, &c., whence a large accumulation of arrears, 
and notwithstanding that the year before my inspection many of 
the children previously neglected had, in consequence of dread of 
small-pox, been vaccinated, I yet found 20 per cent. of the school- 
children unprotected. In district No. 5 of Hailsham Union, and in 
district No. 1 of Westbourne Union (till the recent appointment of 
a new vaccinator) long periods passed without any performance of 
vaccination ; large and populous parishes in the East Preston Incor- 
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poration were habitually only vaccinated once in two or three years; and Apprnprx. 
populous parishes in other districts were similarly neglected. In No. 3 





district of Midhurst Union, arrears which had been long allowed to , Nos 1-4. 
, 4 : Local Inquiries 
accumulate were swept away in 18638, after which another cycle of A ag 


neglect set in, no public vaccination having been performed in the Yaccination. 
district since July of that year ; just the same had been the case with 
the Eastern district of Thakeham Union and with the Mountfield 1. In Surrey, 
district of Battle Union. In the Weston district of Battle Union there EDESaK and 
are, : ‘ ampshire, 

had been no vaccination for above a year, and in the Wivelsfield by Dr. Seaton. 
district of Chailey only 5 public infantile vaccinations in two years. 

The proportion of school-children found unvaccinated in the town 
of Battle exceeded 23 per cent. ; and in the Eling district of New 
Forest Union amounted to 32 per cent. In the infant-schools of 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 18 per cent.; of Brockenhurst in . 
Lymington Union, 22 per cent. ; of Boldre in the same union, 25 per 
cent. of the children were unvaccinated. 

The following table exhibits the state of vaccination in children Vaccination in 
above three months of age in the workhouses of the inspected unions: Worshouses. 








Number 


of those Number 
Number } Uvacci- | Number |} unpro- 


Number with | nated, or junderVac-| tected 


Number | without 














oO Marks of doubtful |\WhoseVac- cination against 
UNIONS. Children | Vaccina- | Marks of | cination | at time of |Small-pox 
examined.| ‘tion, Vaccina- was Inspec- on Day 
tion, |doubtful,| tion. | of Inspec- 
who had tion. 
Marks of 

x (Small-pox.| _ l 
Chertsey. - - - 102 1 1 a 20 2 
Croydon* (S.) - - 9 1 — — — 1 
Dorking - - = 56 2 2 1 4 3 
Epsom - - - 56 9 — 5 =- 4 
Farnham* - - - 19 7. — — 1 2 
Godstone - - - 15 1 — — — 1 
Guildford - - - 89 5 1 1 3 5 
Hambledon - - 45 6 — 4 9 2 
Reigate, - - - 60 7 1 1 1 7 
Richmond* (S8.) - ~ 7 — — — — —- 
Arundel - - - 7 2 wt — —— i | 2 
Battle - - - - 49 6 1 1 — 6 
Brighton - = - 214 10 2 8 2, 4 
Chailey (S.) - . 37 5 1 ners —- 6 
Eastbourne - - - 36 | 4 — — — 4 
East Grinstead - - 5 Sag 6 l — — 7 
Hailsham - - - 41 6 — 2 1 4 
Lewes - ° » 30 2 — 1 2 1 
Midhurst -~- - ~ 88 5 — Sait ast 5 
Newhaven - - 16 2 1 — | 3 3 
Petworth - = = 36 2 — — a ye. 
East Preston - - 18 4 — — — 4 
Steyning - - - BS 1 — — 1 1 
Sutton (S.)- ° 11 1 — ] — — 
Thakeham <- - - 23 3 — — — 3 
Ticehurst - - 36 4 — — — 4 
Uckfield, - - - 41 ae 2 — 1 2 
Westbourne - - 22 2 — —- | — 2 
West Firle - - - 7 2 — ae — 2 s 
Lymington (S8.) - 43 5 aH — — 5 
New Forest - - = 95 2 — 1 1 1 
Ringwood ~ - 16 38 1 — — 2S 
Isle of Wight - - 100 8 — —- 6 8 
Farnham and Hartley- 

Wintney District 132 10 I 2 — 11 

School - - - } 














* The children of Croydon, Kingston, and Richmond Unions are sent to the North Surrey 
School, and were included in the Metropolitan inspections of last year. The children of Farnham 
Union are at the Farnham and Hartley-Wintney District School, included in the table. 
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In the unions marked (S) the payment for vaccination was taken 
to be included in the salary of the medical officer ; in the other unions 
the same fee per case was paid as for other cases of public vaccination. 
In some of the workhouses great vigilance and care were systema- 
tically exercised, and either no children, except such as had very 
recently been admitted, were unprotected, or there were good reasons 
why vaccination had been deferred ; but in most workhouses there 
was a want of proper systematic inquiry into vaccination when the 
children w2re admitted, and many children were found unvaccinated 
who had long been inmates. In one or two unions in which there 
had been considerable neglect, the neglected children were under 
vaccination at the time of my inspection. 


Causes of Neglect—The causes of neglect of vaccination were 
mainly, as I have had occasion year after year to state, the absence of 
systematic supervision and the very imperfect arrangements made for 
the performance of public vaccination. I can affirm with the utmost 
certainty that, with thorough supervision and proper arrangements, the 
neglect of vaccination would have been very inconsiderable ; for 
though objection to vaccination was stated to exist in isolated instances 
in several places, and though in one or two places there appeared 
evidence of some strong local prejudice, yet taken on the whele it 
was not in one case out of a hundred that the omission of vaccination 
was due to any other cause than to the indifference and idleness of 
parents, or to real want of opportunity. I had repeatedly evidence 
of the difficulties which parents, anxious for the vaccination of their 
children, experienced under the present non-system in their efforts 
to obtain it. And the local supervision, to which I have referred as 
necessary, is quite as much a supervision of vaccination-arrangements 
and of the performers of vaccination as of the fulfilment of duty by 
parents. : 


IT.— QUALITY OF VACCINATION. 


The quality of the vaccination which had been current in the — 
inspected unions was chiefly ascertained by examination of the cica- 
trices on the arms of children. In the 35 unions, 14,856 vaccinated 
children were inspected with the following general results :— 



































TABLE III, 
Showing the number and quality of vaccine marks in 14,856 vaccinated 
children. . . 

Vaccine Marks.* | Good. Tolerable. Bad. - | Total. 
Four or more - - ge 1,926 409 ; 207. 2,542 
Three - - - | 3,149 rele de tigi 4,331 
Two - - ~ - | 3,396 1,027, 604 ; 5,027 
One s " -| 1,776 646 534 2,956 
Total - =} \ 10247 23 2872.4 1,737. | 14,856 








| { - | 





_ * In this classification the area of the cicatrices was always taken into considera- 
tion, and single marks, which, resulting from compound vesicles, occupied more th n 
average space, were estimated according to the space they covered.” 
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The proportionate numbers out of every 1,000 children examined were Avprnpix. 
therefore as follows :— 





Nos. 1—4. ~ , 
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1. In Surrey, 























‘ ‘ Sussex, and 
Vaccine Marks. | Good. Tolerable. Bad. | Total. Haeyahire, 
zat ae ee ke ee | een OP CeataTe 
Four or more - = - 130 oF 5 14 171°5 
Three - = a 212 53 26°5 291°5 
Two - - - - 228 69 vi 40°5 Sa7, 15 
One , - - 120 Ayes 36 199°5 
Total : Lg AEE 195 | 117 | 1000" 








The proportion of nominally-vaccinated children, therefore, who had Very imperfect. 
that all but complete protection against small-pox which four perfect 
vaccine scars have been found to afford, was little more than an eighth 
of those examined. One-third had the degree of security which is 
imparted by three or more good marks: in the other two-thirds, from 
defect in the amount of marking or in the character of the marks, or 
in both, the protection was very insufficient. In nearly one-fourth, 
indeed, of all the vaccinated children examined (230 out of every thou- 
sand) the safety of the children depended either on marks which 
were imperfect in character, or on one or two merely passable marks. 

Imperfection in character of marks was due mainly to the imperfect Causes of 
way in which the vaccination had been performed ; either the lymph ™Prerfection. 
had not been selected with due care or skill, or it had been imperfectly 
applied. Accordingly, such marks were found to prevail much 
more in certain districts than in others ; and in the children vaccinated 
by the best vaccinators were seen in very small proportion indeed. 
For the worst marks of thoroughly competent vaccinators were 
generally at all events passable. In children who had been vaccinated 
by Dr. Maybury of Richmond, Mr. Curtis of Dorking, Mr. Taylor 
or Dr. Ross of Guildford, Dr. Wilkins of Newport, Mr. Jones of 
Fletching, Mr. Noakes of N ewhaven, Dr. Mudd of Storrington, and 
several others, the proportion whose cicatrices were not perfectly 
typical was very small; in a few children the marks were not so good, 
and were classed as tolerable ; in scarcely any were they decidedly 
imperfect. I have so thoroughly shown in former reports how com- 
paratively trifling are all other influences than the care and skill of the 
vaccinators themselves in determining the quality of vaccine marks, 
that I will content myself with giving now only two examples of con- 
trast, the one taken from a Sussex, the other from a Surrey Union. In 
the Sussex Union, in the district of one of the vaccinators just named, 
I found that only 4 per cent. of the children examined had bad marks ; 
in a contiguous district, the proportion with imperfect marks was 
27 per cent. In the Surrey Union the proportion of children with 
imperfect marks in a well-vaccinated district was also 4 per cent. ; in 
a contiguous ill-vaccinated district, the proportion was 28 per cent. 

Insufficient amount of marking was due mainly to these two causes ; 
1, that vaccinators generally had not aimed at producing sufficient 
local results, and 2, that, chiefly in consequence of the great extent to 
which preserved lymph was employed, they very frequently had failed 
to produce the results they aimed at. With regard to the former point, 
I found that in many districts there had been considerable change of 
practice since the issue of the regulations and instructions to Public 
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APPENDIX. Vaccinators, December 1, 1859, and that the children now were getting 
Nos. 1.4, much more fully vaccinated. But even yet, as will be seen by refer- 
Local Inquiries Ying to sect. 3, scarcely one half of the vaccinators whose practice was 
as to ascertained were fully acting up to their instructions in this respect. 
Vaccination. With regard to the latter point, it is impossible to represent too strongly 
the disadvantages arising from the unnecessarily frequent use of pre- 
Suse 4,’ served lymph. In the dry-lymph districts, it was quite the exception 
Teenie to find vaccinators producing as many vesicles as they made insertions 
by Dr. Sean OF lymph.* But the partial failure complained of was by no means 
_—— exclusively due to this cause: and many instances of it were met with 
in the hands of vaccinators who professed to use habitually liquid lymph, 
but who from unskilfulness were far less successful than they ought to 

have been. | 








1. In Surrey, 


III].—ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF Pustic VACCI- 
NATION, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE AMOUNT AND QUALITY 
OF VACCINATION. 


In describing the arrangements for the performance of public vacci- 
nation, it will be convenient to follow the order pursued in my last 
Report, considering successively the duties (1) of Guardians, (2) of 
Contractors, and (3) ef Registrars, 


The division of 1. Dutirs or GuARpIANs.—(a.) Division of Unions. Except that 
Unions made the union of Ringwood and the incorporation of Arundel were not 
by the Local divided, and did not require division, into districts for the performance 
ene ates of public vaccination, all the unions inspected were so divided, the 
districts being in almost every instance coterminous with those for 
medical relief, and the district medical officers being the public vac- 
cinators. ‘The only exceptions were Richmond, Hailsham, Brighton, 
and Kingston. In Richmond, the parish of Kew, which was contained 
in the Richmond medical district, was made into a separate district for 
public vaccination. In Hailsham, in which there had been recently an 
amalgamation of two medical districts, the districts still remained sepa- 
rate for vaccination purposes ; in Brighton, there were contracts with 
two vaccinators for the vaccination of one of the medical districts ; 
and in Kingston there were 17 public vaccinators acting for the 10 dis- 
tricts into which the union was nominally divided, in consequence of the 
practice (found only to exist in this union) of contracting with every 
medical practitioner who was willing to enter into the arrangement. 
Generally the division adopted was a convenient and proper one. 
There were two towns of moderate size, Guildford and Lewes, each of 
which is now divided into two vaccination districts, in which it would 
undoubtedly have been a better arrangement that there should be one 
public vaccinator only, but the practical disadvantages resulting from 
the present plan were not of such amount that I felt called upon to 
recommend a change to the local authority otherwise than prospec-— 
tively. In Kingston, the nominal division would, if it had been adhered 
to in practice, have been a good one, and the only alteration required 
was to get rid of the superfluous contracts. In the large towns of 








* No doubt skill and care will overcome every disadvantage, and I met with 
vaccinators doing nearly all their operations with dry lymph, and yet scarcely ever 
failing to attain the full results they aimed at. But these were not only exceptions, 
yut rare exceptions, while on the other hand such examples of the statement in the 
text, as the following, were of daily occurrence :—In one district in which two 
punctures were always made, on examination of 40 children it was found that 19 had 
only one mark ; in another in which three punctures were always made, on examining 
40 children, 18 only were found with three marks, and 12 had but one mark ; in 


another in which three jrmetures were always made, only 9 children out of 31 had 
as many as three marks, &c. &e. 
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Brighton and Croydon only did the division adopted interfere with the 
regular performance of good vaccination to such an extent as to call 
for immediate revision of arrangements. 

The parish of Brighton has a closely-aggregated population of nearly 
80,000. The average annual births registered are rather more than 
2,400,—a number which, after the considerable deduction requisite for 
for private vaccinations as well as for early deaths, would still, by the 
weekly performance of the public vaccinations of the town at two or at 
the most at three stations, ensure for all children publicly vaccinated 
the performance of the vaccination under the best possible conditions, 
viz., direct from arm to arm, with ample opportunities for selection of 
lymph. But under the actual arrangements the public were deprived 
of these great advantages. The cases of public vaccination were dis- 
tributed over as many as 10 stations ; at 4 of which weekly, and at 
6 of which daily, attendance was directed. The consequence was, 
that there was no station for public vaccination in Brighton at which 
vaccination from the arm was carried on continuously ; still less was 
there any at which proper opportunities for selection of lymph could 
be relied on. Examination of the working of the stations showed that, 
at the best and most carefully managed of the whole of them, out of 
the 52 appointed vaccinating-days in the preceding year (though it 
was a year in which there had been an unusual amount of vacci- 
nation), there were 16 on which a parent bringing its child to the 
station could either not have had it vaccinated from the arm at all, or 
could not have had it so done under any conditions of selection. At 
most of the other stations the practice of vaccination was at times 
suspended for weeks or even for months together ; and there were 
three stations which were virtually abandoned. One of the five public 
vaccinators had adopted the plan—most objectionable in a town dis- 
trict—of performing nearly all, and another of performing a considerable 
proportion of his vaccinations at the people’s dwellings. Hence a 
very large part of the vaccination of Brighton was done under all the 
comparative disadvantages which the use of preserved lymph implies, 
while the result of the “arrangements, as regarded merely the number 
of children vaccinated, had been most unsatisfactory. (See ante, p. 34., 
and Supplement, art. Brighton). 

The arrangements at Croydon were open to exactly the same ob- 
jections. There were for the town of Croydon two stations, at each of 
which a daily attendance for the public performance of vaccination was 
professed to be given, though the population and births were not more 
than enough to. maintain a regular weekly attendance at one station. 
The consequence was that not nearly half the public vaccinations of the 
town were performed directly from arm to arm; and that where vacci- 
nation was done from the arm, it was frequently not done under the 
best conditions. Here also the result of the arrangements on the 
numbers vaccinated had been very unsatisfactory. (See Supplement, 
art. Croydon.) 

(b.) The appointment of Vaceinators—In all the unions and 
parishes inspected, there were public vaccinators appointed. In 14 
districts of unions there was no legal contract, and in several others 
contracts could not be found and were believed to be wanting. The 
Arundel Incorporation, the 19 parishes of the East Preston Incor- 
poration, and the 15 parishes of Sutton Incorporation, had not made 
any legal contracts with the medical men who were acting as public 
vaccinators. It was certain that in the Guildford and Hambledon 
‘unions some of the contracts had not, and it was doubtful whether any 
had, received the approval of the Poor Law Board, which is essential 
for their validity ; and the same doubt occurred as to particular con- 
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tracts in 8 other unions. ‘The rate of payment was usually the legal 
minimum : but in the unions of Richmond, Guildford, and Godstone 
in Surrey ; of East Grinstead and West Firle in Sussex ; there was a 
uniform payment of 2s. 6d. per case, irrespective of distance. In the 
parish of Arundel the fee was 2s., all the cases being within two miles. 
The union of Midhurst, while retaining the statutable minimum of 
ls. 6d. for all cases within two miles of the vaccinator’s residence, 
gave a fee of 3s. 6d. for all cases beyond that distance. In Eastbourne 
Union, 2s. 6d. per case was given, irrespective of distance, in one district, 
and 8s. per case in two districts, while in the remaining district the fee 
was 2s. or 3s., according to distance. In Kingston the fee was 2s. or 
3s., according to distance. In three old contracts (2 in Hambledon 
Union and 1 in Newhaven Union) there was a uniform charge of 2s., 
irrespective of distance. 

(e.) The fixing attendances for the performance of Vaccination.— 
Of the vaccinators who were not under contract, 23 were under no 
obligations expressed or implied as to the attendances they should give 
for the performance of public vaccination ; the others were considered 
bound to certain attendances. Wherever there were contracts, there 
were of course exact stipulations as to the attendances. In the 165 
districts in which there were definite arrangements, there were 311 
stations or places at which it was directed that the vaccinator should 
attend. At 36 of these he was to attend daily ; at 6 twice a week ; at 
122 once a week; at 87 once a month ; at 38 once in alternate months ; 
and at 22 once a quarter. The contractors thus bound themselves to 
give nearly 20,000 stational attendances every year for the vaccination of 
between eleven and twelve thousand children, and on each attendance to 
be ready “then and there to vaccinate.” No wonder that a system so 
practically absurd had utterly broken down. ‘There were but 12 public 
vaccinators, who in the discharge of the duties of their office professed 
to be guided bv their contract obligations ; 26 professed to observe 
some and disregarded others of the conditions of attendance laid down ; 
the remainder avowedly disregarded the conditions altogether, and 
carried on the vaccination of their districts as much at their own 
pleasure as if they had entered into no obligations at all. Boards of 
Guardians were in many instances well aware of the absurdity, and 
would gladly have made practical arrangements if the present state of 
the law, as interpreted by the Poor Law Board, had allowed. In one 
district, for which there is now no legal contract, this arose from the 
public vaccinator declining to sign his name to engagements which he 
knew it was never intended should be carried out. 

(d.) Supervision of the performance of contractor’s duties had not 
anywhere been systematically exercised, and in many districts was 
urgently called for. Districts had been left for long periods without 
any performance of public vaccination ; duties had been delegated to 
persons who had no legal qualification to perform them ; registers had 
been neglected ; and other irregularities had occurred without any 
remonstrance or observation of the local authorities. 

(e.) The public notifications required by the statute had not been 
made at all, since the original issue in 1858, in at least 12 unions, and 
not for many years in 5 others. It was stated to be the custom to issue 
these notices only at times of prevalence of small-pox in 8 unions; and 
the epidemic which has now for some time been prevailing in various 
parts of the kingdom had caused such notices to be issued within the 
last year or two in the unions of Westbourne, Midhurst, Petworth, Isle 
of Wight, Farnham, Godstone, East Grinstead, and Ticehurst, in none 
of which had there been any issue of notice for some years previously. 
In the remaining unions it was said that the issue of notices was made 
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from time to time, and was not confined to periods when small-pox 
prevailed. ‘The occurrence of the disease, however, was always held 
to be in these unions a reason for pushing the notices, and there was 
reason to believe that in most of them there was at other times no very 
regular or active publication ; the expression “from time to time” 
meaning sometimes “ after an interval of years.” 

In consequence of the general break-down of contract arrangements, 
the public notifications, if made, would in many instances have failed 
to fulfil one of the chief objects of their issue, the object which the 
first section of 16 & 17 Vict. c. 100. especially has in view, viz., that 
of giving correct information to the public of the times and places for 
the performance of gratuitous vaccination ; and, in fact, in those unions 
in which the notices had been published, they had been in this respect 
to a large extent misleading. This was, indeed, one principal reason 
why these public notices have been so generally discontinued, and it 
is a strong proof of the necessity for a general and thorough revision 


of arrangements that the public are now almost inevitably deprived of 


information which it is of the utmost consequence they should have, 
and which the Act expressly directs should be furnished. School- 
masters, and others who were in a position to know the. inconvenience 
caused by this want of proper information, on several occasions repre- 
sented it to me. 
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(f.) Proceedings for enforcement of the law.—The guardians of Proceedings. 


Croydon, Kingston, and Epsom Unions had each appointed their clerk, 
and the guardians of Guildford and of Petworth Unions had appointed 
their relieving officers, as officers (under 24 & 25 Vict. c. 59.) to take 
proceedings under the Vaccination Acts. The guardians of Ticehurst 
Union had appointed the registrar of Frant district as officer for the 
like purpose for that district. In the union of Ringwood an appoint- 
ment of prosecutor under the Act had been made, but the person 
appointed had since then ceased to reside in the union and there 
had been no further appointment. In no union or district where 
there was an appointed prosecutor had there been any actual proceed- 
ings taken before magistrates. In Petworth this had arisen greatly 
from the belief that there were technical difficulties which would 
be difficult to get over. In all the other districts it was expressly 
said that it was simply because, in every instance of neglect brought 
to the prosecutor’s knowledge, a mere warning to the parents had 
sufficed to get the children vaccinated. Both the vaccinator and 
registrar of Frant district reported their district as now thoroughly 
vaccinated,—the assurance that the law would really be enforced 
having been all-sufficient. The guardians of Richmond (Surrey) had, 
without any special appointment of prosecutor, taken great pains to 
find out negligent parents, and taken actual proceedings against the 
two or three who neglected a preliminary warning. This had had an 
excellent effect. This Board would have been glad to have appointed 
a proper inspector to look systematically after the observance of the 
vaccination laws, but they were advised they had no power under the 
existing Acts to do so. In the New Forest Union, proceedings had 
been taken by guardians before magistrates some years ago, but de- 
feated because the plaint was not laid, as the then state of the law re- 
quired, within six months of the origin of its cause. ‘They thereafter 
indicted the offender at the sessions, and the proceedings resulted in his 
submission to the law. In districts in each of the unions of Hailsham, 
Steyning, Brighton, and Uckfield, proceedings, though not under im- 
mediate direction of the Boards of Guardians, had been taken ; in the 
three first by the registrars of the respective districts ; in the last by 
the public vaccinator. In each instance, not only the children whose 
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parents were proceeded against were vaccinated, but there was for the 
time the most marked effect on the general vaccination of the district. 
In the registration-district of Steyning, it is now so well known that 
neglect would eventually lead to proceedings that there is no neglect, 
and the objects of the law are completely carried out. In a district of 
the Eastbourne Union, which I have represented in the first section of 
this Report as a’ completely vaccinated district, an intimation from the 
registrar to the only persons in the district who were refractory that he 
would take proceedings had sufficed. In the unions of Godstone, Kast 
Grinstead, and Isle of Wight, the guardians had given public notice 
that it was their intention to proceed in cases of neglect ; and the 
registrar of Godstone, a very efficient officer, had, without any special 
directions, threatened proceedings in some cases in which there had 
been neglect, and in every instance the threat had been sufficient. 


II. Dutizs or Vaccrnators.—(a.) The attendances for the per- 
formance of Vaccination, as given by the public vaccinators, were, it 
has already been said, in nearly all the districts inspected, at variance 
with those directed. In some districts the arrangements pursued were 
such as gave systematic opportunities for the best performance of 
vaccination. In others they were very unsatisfactory, the attendances 
being either irregular, or given on plans which did not afford children 
such opportunities as ought to have been given for vaccination direct 
from the arm, or both these disadvantages being united ; and in some, 
no opportunities for public vaccination were given at all, except at very 
long intervals. In no town or district included in this report was there 
a continuous weekly performance of vaccination. In Brighton and 
Croydon there ought to have been such performance ; but the exces- 
sive sub-division rendered it impossible. ‘The towns of Richmond and 
Ryde were next in population, and happily were not divided into 
districts, but each in the hands of a single vaccinator who thoroughly 
understood the principles on which public vaccination should be main- 
tained. The population of neither, however, was large enough to keep 
up a weekly succession of cases throughout the year ; and though the 
station in each was open during the winter for such parents as liked to 
avail themselves of it, the practical working of the vaecination was 
done by weekly attendance during the spring and summer months. In 
smaller towns and in rural districts it was necessary that the vaccina- 
tions should be still more decidedly periodical. By good systems of 
periodical vaccination there were many quite rural districts in which 
four-fifths or nine-tenths of the population were getting proper vac- 
cination direct from the arm. In other districts, not by any means 
all of them rural districts, for want of these systems, and especially 
from the unnecessary extent to which the practice of vaccinating at 
parents’ dwellings was adopted, the proportion so vaccinated was “ not 
a half,” “not a third,” “not a fourth”; “ scarcely any,”—“ none.” On 
careful review of the arrangements actually in force in the districts 
inspected, I am satisfied that in not nearly half of them did parents 
enjoy all the facilities and advantages for the good performance of 
vaccination, which ought to have been secured to them. 

(6.) Deputies.—By 40 of the public vaccinators more or less of the 
vaccination was performed by deputy. In no instance had the qualifi- 
cations of the deputies employed been inquired into by the local 
authorities. In 14 instances the deputies had no professional qualifi- 
cation of any kind, and in only 10 instances (in nearly all which the 
deputies were the partners of contractors) was it certain that they 
had the full legal qualifications. The extent to which the services 
of deputies were employed varied exceedingly. Some contractors left 
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not the recognized status of partner, but were merely assistants, such fa atl 
os. 1-4. 


habitual delegation was found almost invariably to have acted very 5 a 
Ry pa sf GQiye i eee g “ Local Inquiries 
injuriously on the amount of the vaccination in the district. In most Wet, 


districts in which assistants were thus employed, the assistant was  Yaccination. 
often changed, and people often loudly and very justly complained —- 
of being thus bandied from one person to another. 1. In Surrey, 
(c.) Performance of Vaccination.—I ascertained the practice pur- Sieg it 
: : : ed ; ampshire, 
sued by 137 of the 154 public vaccinators whose districts I in- by Dr. Seaton. 
spected : 74 of these vaccinated by puncture, and 63 by scarification, aise 
abrasion, multiple puncture, or tattooing. Of those operating by punc- Performance 
ture, the custom of 8 was to make 2 distinct punctures, of 31 to make of Vaccination, 
8 such, and of 385 to make 4 or more. ‘Thus, more than half these 
vaccinators did not even attempt to produce results which would 
properly have protected the children on whom they operated, and it 
must by no means be supposed that, as a rule, they produced vesicles 
for each of their punctures: when dry lymph was much used, the rule 
was in fact the other way. In very many districts also, whether from 
the custom of making the puncture as small and superficial as possible 
(a point on which some seemed to pride themselves), or from using 
late lymph or lymph from exhausted vesicles (as was certainly some- 
times done), the cicatrices resulting from puncture were often in 
unusual proportion small, very much below the size of an average cica- 
trix. If, descending from our standard, we admit that three cicatrices 
of good average size are indicative of good protection against small- 
pox, even this result was not attained by half of those who vaccinated 
by puncture. ‘Those who vaccinated by scarification and abrasion 
of surface (except in the case of a few who made a make-believe 
scratch on a very small surface) obtained much better results. In 
using dry lymph, especially, the plan of scarification seemed to fail 
much less often than that by puncture. Of the 63 vaccinators’opera- 
ting in this way, 52 produced at least the equivalent of 3 average 
vaccine scars, and 25 of these the equivalent of 4 or more such scars. 
And the cicatrices, as a rule, had the typical vaccine characters better 
and more strongly developed. ‘Taking the whole 137- contractors, the Frequent 
proportion who, if they had been successful vaccinators, were fully disregard of 
carrying out their instructions as to the amount of local effect to be MStuctions, 
produced, was about one-half ; but from want of success, the proportion 
who were habitually fully protecting the children on whom they 
operated, did not exceed one-third. 
By many of the contractors who were disregarding their instructions invalid 
it was alleged as an excuse for not making four or five vesicles, that ©XC™*¢S, 
people objected to it, that they would not stand it, and that the attempt 
to do it would only lead to the children remaining unvaccinated. 
Whatever may be the validity of this excuse as regards individual 
cases, as a reason for a general mode of proceeding it is certainly 
utterly worthless. And I merely take notice of it here, as it was 
stated to me, to show that I have not overlooked it. In the very 
extensive acquaintance I have with the practice of vaccination in 
England, I have met with no vaccinators really up to their work who 
did not perform their vaccinations in the way they thought proper ; 
and I have repeatedly, in the very districts in which the excuse was 
alleged, been able to show the vaccinator that before his time the 
children in his district had been vaccinated generally in the way which 
he affirmed would not be submitted to. 
If the registers of the public vaccinators had been properly kept, and unjus- 
I should have been able to give definite information on another point tifiable want 
of great consequence, viz., the extent to which operations were  S¢e¢ss. 
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altogether unsuccessful, and. had to be repeated. In ten districts for 
which I had this information, I found that of 3,164 vaccinations, 288 
had been unsuccessful or 1 in 11: in all these districts preserved lymph 
was more or less used, but in two in which it was used comparatively 
little the proportion of failures was 1 in 80 and 1 in 25 respectively ; 
in the two in which it was most used, the proportion was 1 in 7 and 
1 in 43 respectively. Nothing can more strongly exhibit the imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory way in which vaccination under the present 
system is carried on, for in previous reports I have shown that, with 
careful operators and under good conditions of working, failure is not 
permissible oftener than once in a hundred and seventy times. 

(d.) Re-vaccinations.—In the very great majority of districts no 
public re-vaccination had been performed. Re-vaccination, except at 
times when small-pox actually prevailed, was scarcely ever demanded, 
and even at such times most contractors had been under the belief that 
they had no right to charge for it in the public accounts. In other 
districts public re-vaccination had been more or less performed, in 
some sparingly and with evident discrimination, in a few in a quite 
indiscriminate and wholesale manner. In most of the districts in 
which there had been public re-vaccination, the limitation of age stated 
in the instructions had not been adhered to, and much re-vaccination 
must certainly have been performed which would have been wholly 
uncalled for had the primary vaccination been done in a proper and 
sufficient manner. 

(e.) Inspection of results —Out of 135 public vaccinators whose 
statements I had on this subject, four only admitted that they ever took 
a statement of parties, or any other evidence of the success of vacci- 
nation than inspection by themselves or deputies. The difficulties, 
however, which contractors experienced in regard to inspection were 
very variously stated. Many who conducted their vaccinations on the 
stational principle alleged that the return for inspection gave no diffi- 
culty whatever, that the people were tutored to it, and that not 1 in 
20 failed to return, or gave them the trouble of calling or sending for 
them ; but there were many, even punctual vaccinators, who complained 
that the proportion who did not return, and required to be visited, was 
very considerable, amounting sometimes to a quarter or a third of all 
vaccinated. Those who made a rule of giving a certificate always to 
parents, and who dwelt on the importance of this certificate, were 
notably more successful than the others in securing the return for 
inspection. Less punctual and systematic vaccinators had, of course, 
much more to complain of, and many said that they would not see 
again a quarter or a tenth part of those whom they vaccinated, unless 
they visited them at their houses. ‘Those vaccinators who vaccinated 
at dwellings, had, of course, generally to call in order to inspect. 

(f.) The vaccinator’s registers were not kept in the Ewell and Sutton 
districts of the Epsom Union, and had, till very recently, been neglected 
in some other districts of that union. In a district of the East 
Grinstead Union, in two districts of the Godstone Union, and in a 
district of the Steyning Union, no register had been kept. The like 
was the case throughout the Kingston Union till a complaint of the 
auditor about a year before my inspection, and there were four at least 
of the public vaccinators of this union who still kept no register. Ina 
district of the Midhurst Union, the register had only lately been begun. 
In three districts of the Reigate Union, and in two of the Hambledon 
Union, there were no books, but the particulars were entered on sheets 
which from time to time were sent to the board. None of the vaccinators 
of the East Preston, and Sutton, and Ash incorporations kept any public 
register. In all other districts there were registers. ‘These, besides 
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that many of them were kept in a very slovenly and irregular manner, APPENDIX. 
were nearly all of them deficient in certain important particulars. hans 


Thus, in only ten registers were the results of operations properly , Bos, dows. 
- : ocal Inquiries 
shown. No register gave the means of tracing the lymph that had pig 


been employed in the respective operations. Six registers only cor- Vaccination. 

rectly distinguished secondary from primary cases of vaccination. ‘The 

omission in most districts to enter properly the unsuccessful cases 1. In Surrey, 

renders the return annually made to the Poor Law Board of “ success- Belek 
a titer : ampshire, 

ful” as distinguished from total cases utterly worthless. by Dr. Seaton, 
(g.) Certificates of successful Vaceination—The certificates of eae 

successful vaccination which the law requires to be given to parents Certificates 

were said to be given regularly by 54 public vaccinators ; to be given of successful 

generally or sometimes by 7 ; to be given only if the parents asked, or V@ecimation. 

if they came for them by 21 ; and not to be given at all by 52. Cer- 

tificates to the registrars had not been sent by 30 contractors ; were 

said to be always sent by 112. In several of the latter cases the 

certificates only reached the registrar at long intervals, and very 

irregularly ; and many registrars had had considerable difficulty in ob- 

taining them at all. Several boards had made it a rule not to pay the 

vaccinator’s bills till the certificates to the registrar had been sent; and 

this plan had worked well wherever it was adopted. The rule should 

be made universal. 





Iil.—Duties or Recistrars.—(a.) The statutory notice in regard Delivery of 
to vaccination had been habitually omitted by one registrar only,—the ea : 
registrar of the Worth district of East Grinstead Union. It was Registers 
allowed to have been omitted in particular cases, or sometimes, by the 
sub-registrar of Mortlake in the Richmond Union ; Chertsey in the 
Chertsey Union ; Palace in the Brighton Union ; and Ditchling in the 
Lewes Union. By the remaining 81 registrars of the unions inspected, 
the delivery of the notices was said to be invariable. 

(b.) The information with regard to time and place of attendance Information 
for the performance of public vaccination was given to parents in *% ' pans 
conformity with the contract arrangements for 120 of the vaccinating pertinritie 
districts, and for part of 8 others ; but in consequence of the general detention 
disregard by vaccinators of the contract arrangements, this information was generally 
was nearly always incorrect and misleading. A great many cases misleading. 
were brought to my notice in which practical inconvenience had 
resulted from this erroneous information. And there would have been 
many more, but that it was now pretty generally found oui that the 
information was not to be relied on. For 31 vaccinating districts 
(including 14 of those for which there were no prescribed arrange- 
ments) and for parts of 2 other districts, the registrar either gave a 
notice of time or place, which though not in accordance with any 
authorized arrangements was in conformity, as he believed, with 
the plan pursued, or he gave a mere reference to the surgery of the 
public vaccinator of the district without any statement of time. And 
for 30 districts and parts of 6 others no attempt was made to notify 
any arrangements. 

(c.)} The minute of delivery of notice to parent had been neglected 
by the following registrars: the registrars of all sub-districts in the 
Richmond, the Dorking, the Hambledon, and the Epsom Unions ; 
of the Wimbledon district of Kingston Union, of the Newhaven and 
Rottingdean districts of Lewes Union, of the Worth district of East 
Grinstead Union, of the Littlehampton district of the Worthing Union, 
of the South Bursted district of Chichester Union, of the Bexhill and 
Battle districts of Battle Union, of the Westbourne district of West- 
bourne Union, of the Chertsey district of Chertsey Union, of the East- 
bourne district of Eastbourne Union, of the Horley district of Reigate 
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Union, and the Eling district of New Forest Union. The minute book 
was more than six months in arrear in the Reigate district of Reigate 
Union, in the Kingston district of Kingston Union, and in the Chobham 
district of Chertsey Union. In the Ditchling district of Lewes Union 
it had been kept in the most slovenly and incorrect way, and for the 
purposes of the Act would have been wholly unreliable. 

(d.) The registration of certificates was neglected, or in arrear, in 
the districts of all the foregoing registrars, except the Newhaven and 
Rottingdean districts of Lewes, the Westbourne district of Westbourne, 
and the Battle district of Battle. In these districts the registrars, 
misunderstanding their instructions, had used their books for entering 
certificates only. The same had been the case in the Washington 
district of Thakeham Union until a few months before my inspection. 
A new registrar, then appointed, instead of following blindly in the 
path of his predecessor, read the instructions of the Registrar General, 
and the books were now kept quite correctly. 

In all the other registration districts, the books of the registrars were 
regularly and in every respect rightly kept. 


IV.—SMALL-Pox. 


The following table, showing the small-pox mortality in the inspected 
unions for a period of 7 years, includes two years of unusual fatality, 
1859 and 1863 :— 

TABLE V. 


Showing the mortality from small-pox in the inspected unions 1857-63. 





Deaths from Small-pox. 





Registration-Union. 
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1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863. 





Chertsey - - = 
Croydon ~ - 
Dorking ~ - 
Epsom - ~ » 
Farnham - - 
Godstone - - 
Guildford - . 
Hambledon - - 
Kingston - . 
Reigate - - . 
Richmond - - 
Battle - ~ - 
Brighton - - 
East Grinstead - - 
Eastbourne -  - 
Hailsham - - 
Lewes - - - 
Midhurst - - 
Petworth - b. - 
Steyning - ~ 
Thakeham - - 
Ticehurst - - 
Uckfield - _ 
Westbourne - - 
Worthing - - 
Lymington - - 
New Forest - k 
Ringwood - - 
Isle of Wight - - 
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Of the two great epidemics of small-pox which have invaded England 
since the Compulsory Vaccination Act was passed, the first, which 
commenced in 1857 and culminated in 1858, did not make itself much 
felt in these unions till 1859. The second epidemic, on the other hand, 
which commenced towards the end of 1862, was very early felt in all 


the unions in Surrey, and in several of those in Sussex. In many of 


the Surrey unions, and in the union of Worthing in Sussex, the 
outbreak was very severe. During my present inspections I ascer- 
tained that the disease was prevailing, or had at some period of 1864 
prevailed, in 18 out of the 29 registration-unions included in the table. 
Some of these were unions in which it had not manifested itself at all 


the year preceding. In those in which it had so manifested itself, it 


existed (except at Brighton) in a milder and less fatal form in 1864 
than in 1868. Wherever accurate information could be got, the mor- 
tality was everywhere distinctly traceable, except in a few special 
instances, to the neglect or to the imperfect performance of vaccination. 

The union of Croydon had been one of the earliest invaded by the 
present small-pox epidemic, and in the town of Croydon the disease 
had been particularly prevalent and fatal. ‘The period of greatest pre- 
valence was from February to May 1863, but there was no period of that 
year, except quite at the end, at which cases were not occurring. In 
many of the fatal cases, however, the disease’had not really originated 
in Croydon, but had been caught in London, the deaths being those of 


tramps on their way from Londor to Brighton. After subsiding towards 


the end of 1863, the disease recommenced in March 1864, and at the 
time of my inspection, at beginning of May, 6 fatal cases had occurred. 

In Epsom Union the disease had prevailed at Banstead, at Ewell, at 
Epsom, and at Carshalton, either last year or this, or both, and there 
had been cases in various other parts of the union. Its origin, both 
in Banstead and Ewell, was distinctly traceable to importation by 
navvies. 

In Godstone Union, in 1868, there was an alarming outbreak at 
Bletchingley, and the 7 deaths which occurred from small-pox in the 
union all took place in that little village. There had been no small-pox 
in the union in 1864, so far as could be ascertained, except an imported 
case in the southern district. 

In various parts of the Hambledon aud Richmond Unions there 
had been small-pox in 1863, but none up to the time of my inspection 
in 1864. . 

Both last year and this it had prevailed very extensively in Kingston 
and Guildford Unions. Its occurrence in Guildford last year was 
traced distinctly to introduction by the militia; there were, altogether, 
16 fatal cases in the union, nearly all of them at Guildford. This year 
the disease began in February, and was proceeding at the time of my 
inquiry. In consequence of its prevalence, the Secretary-at-War 
directed that the usual assembling of the militia for training should take 
place elsewhere. 

There were, at the time of my inspection, cases of small-pox both in 
the unions of Dorking and Farnham. 

In Brighton there was an outbreak this year, more extensive and 
fatal than that which occurred last year. It began about May, and to 
the date of my inspection (middle of August) there had been 17 deaths, 
most of them in children illegally unvaccinated, who in this town par- 
ticularly abounded. There had been many cases of the disease in the 
adjacent union of Steyning: in one district, in which infantile vac- 
cination was comparatively well observed, there had been 45 cases 
altogether, but the great majority of them modified ; only three had 
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been fatal, and all these were adults: in the two districts of this 
union, which I have reported as completely vaccinated, there had been 
five cases, all in vaccinated persons and all very moditied. 

The other unions of Sussex in which I met with small-pox, or in 
which it had recently existed, were Chailey, Hailsham, Lewes, Mid- 
hurst, Newhaven, Uckfield, and Westbourne. In Hailsham, Lewes, 
and Newhaven it had been imported on one or several occasions, but 
had stopped with the imported case. In Chailey, Midhurst, Uckfield, 
and Westbourne it had more or less spread. It was quite remarkable 
in how many instances the conveyance of the disease was due to 
navvies. 

Of the Hampshire unions, I met with no account of recent small-pox, 
except in the Isle of Wight. There had been, at Sandown, a con- 
siderably diffused epidemic last year, and an outbreak this year limited 
to navvies. There was also an outbreak at Ventnor last year. This 
year there had been many cases at Cowes, to which place the disease 
was imported from Portsmouth. 


V.—RECOMMENDATIONS, &e. 


In the unions of Brighton and Croydon, for the reasons stated in 
Section 8 of the’ Report, I found it necessary to recommend the 
guardians at once to make a change in the division of the unions, and 
in the number of vaccinators employed. In the other unions no present 
change in the division was called for. 

As regards the regular and systematic maintenance of vaccination in 
the respective districts, and the improvement of the quality of the 
vaccination, the recommendations I made were to the same effect as 
those detailed in my various former reports. 


SUPPLEMENT 


SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF INFANTILE VACCINATION IN EACH OF THE 
INSPECTED DISTRICTS. 


1. CHERTSEY: 5 districts. (1) In district 1, population 6,589, comprising town and 
parish of Chertsey, great neglect. The infantile public vaccinations in 1861 were 14; in 
1862, 18; and in 1863, 8. Of children in schools generally, 26 per cent., and of those in 
the infant school only, 44 per cent. were unvaccinated. A newly-appointed public 
vaccinator was vaccinating extensively, chiefly by his assistant who had not the qualifi- 
cations entitling him to act as deputy. (2) In district 2, population 2,754, also great 
neglect. Of the 3 parishes of which it consisted, there had been in one no vaccination 
since 1861, in another no vaccination since 1862, in the third (Weybridge) 28 per 
cent. of the school children, and 34 per cent. of those in the infant school were unvacci- 
nated. The district was left by the vaccinator to his assistants, who had not always the 
qualifications requisite. (3) In district 3, population 2,886, vaccination was regularly 
carried out in the summer, and within the last 2 years the infantile vaccination had been 
nearly sufficient (average infantile vaccinations 72), but previously there had been much 
neglect, and considerable arrears had accumulated. This was the best vaccinated district 
in the union, (4) In district 4, population 2,403, there was vaccination regularly about 
twice a year, but generally insufficient in amount. In 1861-2 considerable arrears were 
cleared off. The infantile vaccinations of 1862 were sufficient in amount, viz., 76, but 
they had fallen in 1863 to 33. Of 31 children in infant schools, 6 were unvaccinated. 
(5) In district 5, population 4,010, there was vaccination once a month as by contract. 
The result was very unsatisfactory. The average annual infantile vaccinations were 
only 44: of school children 33 per cent., and of those in infant schools 40 per cent. were 
unvaccinated. 

The arrangements in this union were very defective, and no sort of supervision had 
been attempted by guardians, The only ‘public notice that had been issued for years 


ae the days and hours of attendance for the performance of vaccination to be 
always. . 


2. CROYDON: 5 districts. (1) In district 1, comprising Penge lation 5 , 
fa. : population 5,015) 

and the part of Norwood that is in Croydon parish, there was very eee perform- 
ance, and avery steady amount of infantile vaccination. I had no opportunity of fully 


+ 
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testing its sufficiency, but so far as I could judge, there was no great insufficiency’ 
(2 and 3) Districts 2 and 3 comprised the whole town of Croydon, population 20,325, 
part of the parish of Croydon, and 3 country parishes. There was very steady perform- 
ance of infantile vaccination in district 2; but in district 3 there had been but 17 public 
vaccinations in the 6 months preceding the inspection. The infantile public vaccinations 
in 1861, 1862, and 1863 respectively, in the 2 districts, had been 249, 261, and 410. There 
was in Croydon a considerable amount of private vaccination ; but the general insuf- 
ficiency of the public vaccination was proved by the large arrears found to exist when 
epidemic small-pox broke out in 1863. And more than 10 per cent. of the children in 
the schools in Croydon were at the time of my inspection unvaccinated. (4) In district 
4, population 7,554, average annual infantile vaccinations 140, there was a very steady 
performance of infantile vaccination, nearly all within 6 months from birth. The amount 
was still insufficient, but much less so than formerly: 16 per cent. of children in infant 
school were unvaccinated. (5) In district 5, population 1,827, average annual infantile 
public vaccinations for. last three years have not exceeded 12, There is, however, much 
private vaccination; but both registrar and vaccinator testify to neglect. Of children in 
infant school, 13 per cent. were unvaccinated. 

The guardians, on occurrence of small-pox in 1863, issued public notices threatening 
proceedings, and appointed their clerk to take proceedings. Many cases of neglect were 
reported, but the parents all complied on finding the law would be enforced. The 
ee for performance of public vaccination in Croydon town were very 
defective, 


8. DORKING: 3 districts. (1 and 2) The upper and middle districts take in the 
town and parish of Dorking, and 4 other parishes, The population of the two districts 
is 10,080. The average annual infantile vaccinations 156, an amount obviously insuf- 
ficient. Neglect was known to exist. Of school children upwards of 14 per cent., and 
of infant school children above 18 per cent. were unvaccinated. Pains were taken in 
both districts, especially the upper, and nearly all the infantile vaccination was done 
within 6 months of birth; but in the town of Dorking there was a great deal of local 
prejudice. (3) In the lower district, population 2,365, the infantile public vaccinations 
(annual average 25) have been very insufficient, and there had been habitual postpone- 
ment.and great accumulation of arrears (vaccinations of 1862-3 were, under 1 year, 36, 
above 1 year 73): 14 per cent. of schoo] children were unvaccinated, 

The guardians in this union had done nothing in furtherance of vaccination. No 
public notice had been issued since 1853. 


4. EPSOM: 7 districts. (1) Epsom and Ashstead, population 5,619, average infantile 
vaccinations 67, an amount which was insufficient, and there had been great arrears. 
These were mostly cleared in 1863; still 10 per cent. of children in infant school were 
unyaccinated. (2) Banstead, population 1,461, average infantile vaccinations 15; much 
arrear. (3) Cobham and Stoke, population 2,366, average infantile vaccinations 53 ; 
average vaccinations above one year, 10. No children were seen in this district, but 
there was every reason to believe it well vaccinated. The vaccination was carried on 
by weekly attendances periodically at the vaccinator’s surgery. (+) Carshalton, popula- 
tion 2,538, average infantile vaccinations 8; postponement and neglect very great. 
Contrast the vaccination rate with that of the district immediately preceding. Of school 
children above 17 per cent. were unvaccinated. (5) Ewell, &c., population 2,289, the 
infantile vaccinations of last 3 years were 24, 32, and 72 respectively. From insufii- 
ciency in preceding years, arrears had accumulated, but had mostly been cleared last 
year. Of school children 7 per cent. were unvaccinated. (6) Cheam and Sutton, 
population 4,342, average infantile vaccinations 60, and a regular performance to about 
this amount each year; but the amount insufficient. Some arrears cleared off last year, 
but 10 per cent. of school children unvaccinated. (7) Leatherhead, &c., population 
3,794, average infantile vaccinations 44, but insufficient and very irregular, e.g. in 1861, 
16; in 1862, 43; in 1862, 63; hence considerable arrears, and though there had been a 
great clearance of these in 1863, more than 12 per cent. of children in infant schools 
were unvaccinated. 

The requirements of the Vaccination Acts had been carried out in the most slovenly 
way in this union. None of the registrars kept their books; and of the 7 public 
vaccinators of the union, only 2 had till recently kept their registers. Everybody 
seemed to have been allowed to do exactly as he liked. But in 1863 the guardians, on 
appearance of small-pox, manifested every anxiety to get the union protected, determined 
to enforce the law, and appointed the clerk to take proceedings; all persons complained 
of complied on being written to. The neglect of the registrars would have rendered 
the taking of actual proceedings before magistrates a matter of doubt and difficulty. 


_5. FARNHAM: 5 districts. (1) North district comprised north part of town and 
parish of Farnham, and, till June 1863, the parish of Aldershott. There was great 
attention to vaccination, and a very regular and systematic performance of infantile 
vaccination ; still arrears existed. Of the large number who have been vaccinated each 
year above one year of age, many were immigrants, there having been immense immi- 
gration into Aldershott. On school examination at Aldershott, in the part of the parish 
where population was nearly all native (Church school) the unvaccinated were not above 
1 per cent., but in the part close to the camp they were above 15 per cent. (2) South 
district comprised south part of Farnham parish, the parishes of Warnley and Docken- 
field, and greater part of Frensham, In this district vaccination had been much less 
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regularly and sufficiently carried on, and there had been very great arrears. (3) Alder- 
shott, a newly created district, vid. supra, district 1. (4) Frimley, population 2,683, 
vaccination had been irregular and insufficient, but because of much recent vaccination 
probably now not many arrears; 4 per cent. in schools unvaccinated. (5) Shotter’s 
Mill, a small outlying part of Frensham parish, containing from 300 to 400 inhabitants ; 
average annual vaccinations under 1 were 5; above 1, 5. 


6. GODSTONE: 4 districts. (1) Western. Population 4,144; average annual 
infantile vaccinations 80, and a regular performance to about this amount each year. But 
in parts of the district vaccination was defective ; 10 per cent. of children in Bletchingly 
school were unvaccinated, and there was known neglect at Caterham. (2) Northern- 
Population 1,108; average infantile vaccinations 17 ; but very irregularly performed, and 
quite insufficient. Much arrear cleared in 1863, but still more than 8 per cent. of school 
children were unvaccinated. (3) Southern. Population 2,013; average infantile vacci- 
nations 35, average vaccinations-above one year 11. A very steady annual performance, 
probably some insufficiency, but not much. (4) Eastern. Population 2,375; average 
infantile vaccinations 34. Vaccinations believed by the vaccinator to be very complete, 
but the registrar has his doubts. Schools being closed, I had no opportunity of testing. 


7. GUILDFORD: 9 districts, including the workhouse, which in this union is a. 
separate district. (1) Guildford No. 1 comprises 2 parishes in Guildford. Population 
3,421; average annual infantile vaccinations 32. Vaccinator vaccinates entirely at dwell-— 
ings, with lists from registrar, calling on those whom he believes would be vaccinated 
only by the public vaccinator. Vaccination very insufficient; 16 per cent. in infant 
school unvaccinated. (2) Guildford No. 2 comprises remainder of Guildford, and the. 
parishes of Stoke, Merrow, and Wanborough. Population 6,777; average annual in- 
fantile vaccinations 73. Vaccination mostly at dwellings, even in Guildford, with lists. 
from the registrar. Vaccination very insufficient. In Stoke schools 27 per cent. un- 
vaccinated. The disadvantages of division of a small town, and of vaccination at 
dwellings in town-districts, were strongly seen at Guildford. (3) Godalming. Popu- 
lation 6,280; average infantile vaccinations 62. Amount very insufficient, and great 
arrears. Much vaccination above one in 1862-3, but of children in infant school 13 per 
cent. were unvaccinated. (4) Albury, &c. Population 2,544; average infantile vac~ 
cinations 63. Since appointment of present vaccinator three years ago, this rate has. 
been steadily maintained, and it is probably sufficient, or nearly so. Before his time 
there had been considerable neglect, and he has had much arrear to work up. Of 
children in school, above 8 per cent. unvaccinated. Present contractor looks after alf 
children born in the district from the birth lists, and vaccinates nearly all within six 
months of birth. (5) Ripley, &c. Population 2,591; average infantile vaccinations 49,. 
and nearly all within six months of birth, Vaccination very carefully attended to, but 
not sufficient in amount, the unvaccinated being chiefly patients of another practitioner. 
10 per cent. in infant school unvaccinated, and another 10 per cent. doubtful. (6) Hors- 
ley, &c. Population 1,546; average infantile vaccinations. 17. Vaccination very 
irregular and insufficient ; only 12 public vaccinations in the district from midsummer 
1862 to date of inspection. (7) Worplesdon, &c. Population 2,352; average infantile 
vaccinations 41. A good deal of the vaccination of this district is carried on regularly 
in arrear as to age, average so vaccinated 25 annually, many being from 2 to 5 years old: 
12 per cent. in school unvaccinated. (8) Woking. Population 3,819; average infantile 
vaccinations 72. Some private vaccination in district, and the amount unvaccinated 
probably not inconsiderable. Nearly all the vaccination is done within six months of 
birth. 

No public notices had been issued in this union since 1853, but the guardians had im 
1861 appointed the relieving officers as the persons to lay informations under the 
24 & 25 Vict. c. 59. Since their appointment several cases of neglect had been reported 
to the board, but all complied on being warned, 


8. HAMBLEDON: 6 districts. (1) Bramley, &c. Population 2,567; average births 
registered 78; average infantile vaccinations 12. Great neglect; and notwithstanding 
that under dread of small-pox great numbers of neglected children had been vaccinated 
last year and this, nearly 20 per ¢ent. of school children and above 40 per cent. of the 
infant division of school were yet unvaccinated. (2) Cranley, &c. Population 2,809 ; 
average births registered 87; average infantile vaccinations 64. Vaccination rate nearly 
but not wholly sufficient. Nearly 8 per cent. of children in school unvaccinated, but 
only 3 per cent. of those who were born in the district. (3) Shalford. Population 1,461 ; 
average births registered 41; average infantile vaccinations 27. Vaccination not very 
defective, but by no means complete. Of children in school 9 per cent. were unvacci- 
nated, (4) Haslemere, &c. Population above 1,190; average births above 30; average 
infantile vaccinations 15, Evidences of arrear and neglect ; 12 percent. of school children 
unvaccinated. () Chiddingfold, &c. Population above 2,350; average births 75; 
average infantile vaccinations 25. Very great arrear and neglect. Great arrears cleared 
away in 1863. (6) Witley, &c. Population above 3,460; average births 120; average 
infantile vaccinations 17. Very great neglect ; some large parishes a year or two without 
any vaccination, In schools of Witley, 14 per cent. unvaccinated. 


9. KINGSTON: 10 districts. But this division was quite nominal: and 17 medica 
practitioners (2 of them representing firms), who resided in various parts of the union 
were allowed to yaccinate at the public cost. The arrangements had been made in the most 
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slovenly way, there having been till recently no legal contracts: but these were entered 
into in May 1863 on the requisition of the Auditor. Before that date no registers appear 
to have been kept, and even at the time of inspection seveial of the public vaccinators 
kept none, The returns to the Poor Law {Board were wholly unreliable. There were 
unusual difficulties therefore in estimating the amount of infantile vaccination in the 
union. The examination of schools however proved it to be generally insufficient, 
especially at East Moulsey, where more than 25 per cent. of the children were un- 
vaccinated, At Esher, on the other hand, the vaccination appeared to be complete. 
The 6 other districts in which I was able to make personal inquiry (including Kingston, 
Surbiton, Wimbledon, &c.), occupied an intermediate position, but in all of them there 
were evidences of neglect. In the practice of some of the contractors there were great 
irregularities with regard to the employment of unqualified assistants. 


10. REIGATE: 4 districts. (1) Northern. Population 9,817; average infantile 
vaccinations 94, but a good deal of private vaccination; includes Redhill. Much 
arrear and neglect; nearly 20 per cent. of children in the infant schools unvaccinated. 
(2) Western. Population 4,561; average infantile vaccinations 38, Vaccination greatly 
in arrear in Reigate town, and in outlying parts of district vaccination very irregularly 
carried on. Of school children of all ages, 20 per cent., and of children in infant schools 
25 per cent. were unvaccinated. (3) Eastern. Population 2,093; average infantile 
vaccinations 44, A well vaccinated district; nearly all the vaccinations within a few 
months of births, and very little arrear. (4) Southern. Population 3,634; average 
infantile vaccinations 29. Vaccination carried on only once a year, and habitually in 
arrear as to age. A new vaccinator recently appointed; complaints were made that 
the former vaccinator did not keep his appointments. 


11. RICHMOND: 3 districts. (1) Richmond, &c. Population 11,563; average 
infantile vaccinations 91, but a great deal of private vaccination. Infantile vaccination 
was well attended to, and generally performed within a few months of birth. Of 
children in infant schools, 8 per cent. were unvaccinated, but many of the unvaccinated 
were immigrants. (2) Mortlake, &c. Population 6,137; average infantile vaccinations 
68. In this district much less private vaccination than in No. 1, and considerable arrears. 
Attention of guardians kad been called to these in one part of district (Barnes) ; special 
means were taken to find the illegally unvaccinated; notices of warning were served to 
100 parents ascertained to be in default, and all the children were vaccinated within a week, 
except three; summonses were taken out, and these three children were then vaccinated. 
In the other part of district (Mortlake) still some arrear; 10 per cent. in infant school 
unvaccinated. (3) Kew: Population 1,102; average infantile vaccinations 11. Believed 
by contractor to be sufficient, having regard to amount of private vaccination; but of 
children found unvaccinated in Richmond schools, several came out of this district. 


12, ARUNDEL: A small incorporation not divided into districts. Population 2,498; 
average registered births 88; average infantile vaccinations 34; average vaccinations 
over one year 22, Vaccination regularly carried out, but infantile vaccination insuffi- 
cient. Of children in infant schools, 11 per cent. were unvaccinated. 


13. BATTLE: 8 districts. (1 and 2) are held by the same public vaccinator. Popula- 
tion 4,826; average infantile vaccinations on the return do not show accurately the 
public vaccinations of the district, inasmuch as the public vaccinators of districts 3, 5, 
and 6 reside in district 1 and perform some vaccinations in it, which in the return are 
classed with the vaccinations of their respective districts. It was ascertained, however 
that in district 1 (town and parish of Battle), population 3,293, the public vaccinations 
by all public vaccinatcrs at all ages were in 1861-2, 27; in 1862-3, 79, including the union 
house ; and in 1863-4, 26, including the union house. Of children in the Battle infant 
schools, 23 per cent. were unvaccinated. In district 2 vaccination was better than in 
district 1, but still insufficient and irregular. (3) Population 3,045; average infantile 
vaccinations 58; made up of 17 in 1860-1; 30 in 1861-2; 132 in 1862-3; and 54 in 
1863-4. Vaecination had been very irregular, and large numbers were vaccinated above 
one year of age in 1863 and 1864. (4) Population 591; average infantile vaccinations 
16. Vaccinationregularly and well maintained. (5) Population 585; average infantile 
vaccinations 5 ; made up of Oin 1860-1; 2 in 1861-2; 19 in 1862-3; 0 in 1863-4; a most 
irregularly vaccinated district. (6) Population 1,929; average infantile vaccinations 
17°5, Vaccination carried on irregularly, and much in arrear. O vaccinations in 1853-4. 
(7) Population 661; average infantile vaccinations 9. Vaccination carried on regularly, 
but with habitual postponement as to age. (8) Population 1,043; average infantile 
‘vaccinations 11; average above one, 13. Vaccination carried on regularly, but with 
habitual postponement as to age. 


14, BRIGHTON: 4 districts. The division into districts was merely nominal. There 
were 5 public vaccinators, one of the so-called districts having 2 contractors. Population 
of the parish 77,695; average registered births 2,428 ; average infantile vaccinations 737. 
“The great insufficiency of this amount, and the general neglect of infantile vaccination in 
Brighton were shown by the large number of children who in 1262-8 and in 1863-4 (above 
1,200 altogether) were brought for primary vaccination at more thanone yearold. Of the 
children in the infant schools at time of inspection, 5 per cent. were going through, or 
had just gone through, primary vaccination, and 14 per cent. remained unprotected. 
‘The arrangements for public vaccination in Brighton were open to very great objections ; 
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APPENDIX. and the guardians had not adopted any of the usual plans for stimulating the 
a negligent, fearful that a public notice respecting vaccination would alarm the visitors 
Nos. 14. to the town. 


Local Inquiries 3 CHAILEY: 4 districts. (1) Population 3,425; average infantile vaccinations 54. 
as to The insufficiency of this amount of infantile vaccination was shown by the large amount 
Vaccination. of vaccination annually performed above one year of age. Of school children, 11 per 
cent. unvaccinated. (2) Population 2,063; average infantile vaccinations 39. Infantile 
1. In Surrey, vaccination generally had been well looked after, but the returns of the present 
Sussex, and vaccinator did not show so many vaccinations as those of his predecessor, e. g. infantile 
Hampshire, vaccinations in 1861-2, (former vaccinator) 50; in 1862-3, 31; in 1863-4, 34, (3) Popu- 
by Dr. Seaton lation 1,162; average infantile vaccinations 2°5, Viz, 4 in 1862-3, and 7 in 1863-4. A 
. * most neglected district. (4) Population, 2,245; average infantile vaccinations, 39; held 
till Midsummer 1862 by the contractor for district 3,and much neglected: But arrears 
have been mostly cleared by the present vaccinator, and efforts are made to maintain 
vaccination properly, Of school children, § per cent, unvaccinated, 





miata 


16. EASTBOURNE: 4 districts. (1) Population 6,927; average births registered 
240; average infantile vaccinations 106 ; average vaccinations above one, 50; includes the 
town of Eastbourne, in which the arrangements are excellent, and infantile vaccination 
carried out with great regularity. But the stimulating influence of the local authority 
was wanting, and the proportion was large in which parents postponed vaccination 
beyond infancy. Of school children, 10 per cent. were unvaccinated. Here, as at 
Brighton, guardians were afraid that any public notice respecting vaccination would create 
alarm. The rural part of this district was completely vaccinated. (2) Population 1,218; 
average births registered 41; average infantile vaccinations 13. Little or no private vac- 
cination. District had been greatly neglected, and a newly. appointed public vaccinator 
had found great arrears. Nearly four-fifths of the vaccinations he had performed had 
been in children above one year old. (3) Population 1,237; average infantile vaccinations 
$1; a district in which infantile vaccination was completely carried out. (4) Population 
1,339; average infantile vaccinations 39, The vaccination of this district was also 
complete, 


17. EAST GRINSTEAD: 5 districts. (1) Population 4,263; average infantile vac- 
cination 44. Infantile vaccination very insufficient. In 1862-3 great arrears were cleared 
off; in 9 months of 1863-4 the infantile vaccinations had not exceeded 25. (2) Population 
2,202; average infantile vaccinations 44; average vaccinations above one, 7. Infantile 
vaccination tolerably observed, now much better than formerly. Of school children 
12 per cent. unvaccinated. (3) Population 3,049; average infantile vaccinations 69; 
average vaccinations above one, 30, The actual annual amount of vaccination is suffi- 
cient, and there is a systematic performance, the fault being too much habitual postpone- 
ment. (4) Population 1,968; average infantile vaccinations 42; average above one, 21. 
Here again the fault has been habitual postponement as to age. But now infantile vac- 
cination is being much more regarded. (5) Population 2,608; average infantile vacci- 
nations 40; above one, 33. A great deal of habitual postponement. 


18, HAILSHAM: 6 districts. (1) Population 2,721; average births registered 82; 
average infantile vaccinations 32; average vaccinations above one, 17. Great insuffi- 
ciency of vaccination, besides habitual postponement. In Hailsham infant school, not- 
withstanding that many had been recently vaccinated, 16 per cent. were unvaccinated. 
(2) Population 1,735; average births registered 57; average infantile vaccinations 44; 
average vaccinations over one, 12. A district in which vaccination was thoroughly 
looked after, only with a little too much postponement as to age. (3) Population 3,323; 
average births registered 101; average infantile vaccinations 70; average vaccinations 
above one, 39, Kegular and systematic performance of vaccination, but with a great 
deal of habitual postponement as to age. (4) Population 3,284; average births regis- 
tered 95; average infantile vaccinations 52; average vaccinations above one, 13. The 
vaccination insufficient, notwithstanding there is some private vaccination done in the 
district. (5) Population 1,606; average births registered 59; average infantile vac- 
cinations 12, A most neglected district, but not, as the registrar affirmed, from 


any unwillingness of parents, but from the irregularity and neglect of the public 
vaccinator. “ 


_ 19, LEWES: 2 districts. Population 10,116; average births registered 319; average 
infantile vaccinations 134; but considerable amount of private vaccination. Undue 
postponement of vaccination in many cases. Of infant-school children 8 per cent. 


unvaccinated. The division of the town into 2 districts was not only unnecessary, 
but disadvantageous. 


_20. MIDHURST: 4 districts. (1) Population 1,891; average infantile vaccinations 18, 
v1zZ., in 1860-1, 16; in 1861-2, 4; in 1862-2, 34. Great neglect, as shown particularly 
by the large number of children brought for vaccination in 1863 above one year old. 
(2) Population 4,750; average infantile vaccinations 53; includes the town of Midhurst. 
In this district the neglect had been very great. In 1863 there were 270 primary vacci- 
nations of children above one year old. Since Michaelmas 1863 there had been but 30 
public vaccinations performed. (3) Population 3,177; average infantile vaccinations 

48. Infantile vaccination very insufficient and irregular. No performance of vaccina- 
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tion in the district from July 1863 to Michaelmas 1864, (4) Population 2,734; average 
infantile vaccinations 70; a thoroughly well vaccinated district, 


21. NEWHAVEN: 4 districts. (1, 3, aud 4,) held by same public vaccinator. Popu- 
lation 4,278 ; average births registered 160 ; ayerage infantile vaccinations 92 ; average 
vaccinations above one, 28. Some private vaccination in district; there was too much 
postponement as to age, but vaccination was very regularly looked after. Of school 
children 10 per cent. were unvaccinated, but most of the unvaccinated were immigrants, 
(2) Population 1,255 ; average births registered 32 ; average infantile vaccinations 25. 
Vaccination regularly carried on and sufficient. Of 104 school children, there was 
only 1 born in district who was unvaccinated, 


22. PETWORTH: 8 districts. (1) Population 3,368; average infantile vaccinations 
825 average vaccinations above one, 22. Contains town of Petworth. Some private 
vaccination in district, but great postponement and neglect. Of school children 15 per 
cent. unvaccinated. (2) Population 3,466; average infantile vaccinations 65 ; average 
vaccinations above one, 17. Much better vaccinated than preceding district, though with 
too much postponement. 5 per cent. of school children unvaccinated. (3) Population 
2,563 ; average infantile vaccinations 30 : average vaccinations above one, 25. Habitual 
postponement, and much arrear; nearly 13 per cent. in schools unvaccinated. 


23. EAST PRESTON: Each parish in this incorporation made its arrangements for 
public vaccination independently of the others. - (1) The parish of Broadwater, including 
Worthing, population 6,466 ; the habitual rate of infantile vaccination was exceedingly 
insufficient, and Worthing had suffered much from small-pox in consequence, Although 
during the epidemic of 1862 and 1863 the accumulated arrears had been in great measure 
cleared away, 14 per cent. of the infant school children were unprotected. (2) In 
5 parishes, for which Dr. Barker was the appointed public vaccinator, the united 


- population of which was 2,933, two entire years passed without any performance of 


vaccination, and in the next year the infantile vaccinations were but 22. (3) In 
4 parishes vaccinated by Dr. Candy, there was habitual performance of vaccination, but 
a third of the vaccinations of the last 3 years had been postponed vaccinations, (4) In 
a parish vaccinated by Dr. Collett, population 535, there had been no vaccination for 
8 years. (5) In 2 parishes vaccinated by Mr. Evershed, population 368, there had been 
no vaccinations for 3 years. (6,7, and 8) In a parish vaccinated;by Mr. Duke, there had 
also been no vaccination for 3 years ; so also in parishes vaccinated by Mr. Evans and 
Mr. Collins. (9) In 2 parishes vaccinated by Dr. Taylor, population 621, vaccination 
was regularly carried on. 


24, STEYNING: 5 districts. (1 East). Population 11,363; average infantile vaccina- 
tions 116. There is much private vaccination in this district, which contains the Hove 
part of Brighton ; but infantile vaccination very defective, as shown by infant schools, 
in which 14 per cent. of the children, and in the baby classes 20 per cent, were un- 
vaccinated. (1 West). Population 5,868 ; average infantile vaccinations 135 ; average 
vaccinations above one, 50. Some private vaccination, and the district very well looked 
after, but with too much postponement as to age. (2 and 3) These districts, populations 
respectively 2,799 and 3,018, are held by different vaccinators, but constitute together 
the Steyning Registration District, which, in consequence of the registrar’s proceedings, 
is completely vaccinated. There were only 26 children born in the district and living 
in it at the time of inspection who were unvaccinated, and 19 of these were under the 
age at which non-vaccination becomes illegal. (4) Population 628, Vaccination in 


_arrear ; 9 per cent. in infant school unvaccinated. 


25. SUTTON: In this incorporation, as in East Preston, each parish makes its own 
arrangements. In South Bursted, including Bognor, population 3,128, the average 


infantile vaccinations were only 15. Postponement was the rule and not the exception, 
In most of the other parishes, which were all of small populations, there was regular, 


but in some insufficient, performance of infantile vaccination. The parishes vaccinated 


‘by Mr. Duke of Arundel and Dr. Barker of Worthing went, like their parishes in East 
Preston Incorporation, for periods of 2 and 3 years without any vaccination. 


26. THAKEHAM: 2 districts. (1) West. Population 3,378; average infantile vac 
cinations 44; average vaccinations above one, 21. Great insufficiency. Public vaccinator 
is sole yaccinator and registrar of district. Of 197 children born in 1862 and 1863, only 


‘84 have yet been vaccinated. (2) East. Population 4,185; average infantile vaccina- 


tions 45. Great irregularity, as well as great insufficiency, the infantile vaccinations 


haying been in each of the last three years 31,14, and 90 respectively. Under fear of 
‘small-pox a great accumulation of arrears was disposed of in 1863, since which time there 


have been only 8 public vaccinations, 


27, TICEHURST: 7 districts. (1) Ticehurst. Population 2,758; average births 
registered 85; average infantile vaccinations 47. Vaccination. very insufficient, 
(2) Wadhurst. Population 2,480; average births registered 80; average infantile 
vaccinations 30. Vaccination very irregular as well as very defective, and much arrear, 
Of 188 primary vaccinations performed in 3 years, 93 were performed in 2 months of the 
ear 1862. (3) Lamberhurst. Population 1,205; average births registered 51; average 
infantile vaccinations 32, A district in which vaccination is regularly looked after, but 
infantile vaccination insufficient. Of school children, nearly 10 per cent. were unyac- 
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APPENDIX, cinated. (4) Frant. Population 2,460; average births registered 80; average infantile 
teas vaccinations 53, and much private vaccination. A very regular and good performance of 
Nos. 1-4. vaccination, still there had been some arrears which steps taken by guardians on report 
Local Inquiries of vaccinator have disposed of. (5) Burwash, Population 2,142; average births regis- 
het tered 68; average infantile vaccinations 56. Very careful observance of infantile 
Pear vaccination. (6) Salehurst. Population 2,876; average births registered 93; average 
accination. infantile vaccinations 31; average vaccinations above one, 28. Great habitual post- 
ponement. (7) Population 303; average births registered 12; average infantile vacci~ 
1, In Surrey, ations 8. Infantile vaccination systematically carried out. 


Sussex, and Bens ; 
Hampshire, 28. UCKFIELD: 6 districts. (1 and 2) Uckfield and Buxted. Population 4,118; 
by Dr. Seaton, 2¥eTage infantile vaccinations 85. Considerable postponement and_ neglect, especially 
* in Uckfield. Of school children 12 per cent. unvaccinated. (3) Fletching. Popula- 
tion 3,940; average infantile vaccinations 51. Vaccination habitually delayed till past 
infancy. (4) Framfield. Population 3,102; average infantile vaccinations 77; average 
vaccinations above one, 34. A most systematically vaccinated district, and vaccination, 
except of infants, very complete. But delay was permitted in too many cases. 
(5) Rotherfield. Population 3,413 ; average infantile vaccinations 92, viz., in 1860-1, 31 5 
in 1861-2, 90; in 1862-3, 155. Till within last 2 years there had been extreme neglect, 
a very large proportion of the population under 7 years of age being unvaccinated. 
6) Mayfield. Population 2,688; average infantile vaccinations 31; average vaccina- 
tions above one, 34. Postponement the rule and not the exception. Of 175 public 
vaccinations from June 1863 to August 1864, 87 were of children above one year of age. 








29. WESTBOURNE: 3 districts. (1) Population about 3,600; infantile vaccinations 
in 1860-1, 29; in 1861-2, 4; and in 1862-3, 97, Till the last year there had been 
extreme neglect. In 1863-4, 135 children were vaccinated at from 1to 5 years old. 
(2) Population 2,567; average infantile vaccinations 32. Great neglect ; 90 vaccinations 
at from 1 to 5 years old in 1863 and 1864. (3) Population between 7CO and 800; average 
infantile vaccinations 21; average vaccinations above one, 1. A district completely 
vaccinated ; all the vaccinations being performed in early infancy. 


30. WEST FIRLE: 3 districts. (1) Population 1,286; average infantile vaccina- 
tions 384. A completely vaccinated district. (2) Population 586; average infantile 
vaccinations 17. A completely vaccinated district. (3) Population 507; average 
infantile vaccinations 14. A completely vaccinated district. 


31. LYMINGTON : 4 districts. (1) Population 6,803; average infantile vaccinations 
91; average vaccinations above one, 34. Contains the town of Lymington. A very 
systematically worked district. Considerable delay of parents as to age. Of school 
children 8 per cent. unvaccinated, but the proportion in infant schools and among 
younger children not larger than among elder children ; and parents are said to be now 
much more careful than they used to be. (2) Population 2,842; average infantile 
vaccinations 17; average vaccinations above one, 13. Great postponement and neglect. 
The vaccinations of this year (1864) have been under one, 48, above one, 107; yet 17 per 
cent. of school children of all ages, and 25 per cent. of children in infant schools were 
still unvaccinated. (3) Population 1,295; average infantile vaccinations 15; average 
vaccinations above one, 26. Habitual postponement. No vaccination at all in the district 
from September 1863 to September 1864. Of school children 17 per cent. unvaccinated. 
(4) Population 1,083; average infantile vaccinations 8; average vaccinations above one, 
18. Habitual postponement and neglect. Of children in infant schools, 22 per cent. 
unvaccinated, 


32, NEW FOREST: 5 districts. (1) Population 5,947 ; average infantile vaccinations 
47, <A district in which neglect was extreme. Of school children 22 per cent. were 
unvaccinated. (2) Population 3,195; average infantile vaccinations 51; average vacci- 
nations above one, 41. Much delay as to age, but district otherwise closely looked 
after. Of school children 5 per cent. unvaccinated. (3) Delay in this district also as to 
age, but vaccination otherwise well and systematically observed. Of school children 
Jess than 3 per cent. unvaccinated. (4) Until recent appointment of a public vaccinator, 
who has been very active, neglect had been extreme. Of school children 12 per cent, 
still unvaccinated ; and of infant school children 16 per cent. (5) Population about 
400 ; average infantile vaccinations 8, Arrear and neglect. 


33. RINGWOOD: Not divided. Population 5,357; average births registered 158; 
average infantile vaccinations 108. Notwithstanding a very good rate of infantile 
vaccinations in 1861 and 1862, there is much arrear from antecedent years, and since 
1862 the rate of infantile vaccination has much fallen. Of school children more than 
12 per cent. unvaccinated. 


34. ISLE OF WIGHT: 9 districts, (1) Ryde. Great attention to infantile vaccina- 
tion, and a regular and considerable, though not sufficient, annual return, Of children 
in infant schools, 7 per cent. unvaccinated, (2) Brading. Vaccination very regularly 
carried out, but some arrear found last year on outbreak of small-pox. Vaccination 
believed now to be very complete. In school none unvaccinated. (3) Godshill includes 
Ventnor, in which there was a great amount of vaccination last year, including some 
arrear, on account of small-pox. Of children in infant schools 4 per cent. unvaccinated. 
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(4) Yarmouth. Vaccination much in arrear, Of school children 12 per cent. unvacci- 
nated. (5) Cowes. Vaccination much in arrear; many children not vaccinated till 
above one year of age; and of infant school children 18 per cent. unvaccina‘ed. (6, 7, 
8 and 9) Newport, and surrounding country parishes. Vaccination in Newport much in 

arrear. Of infant school children 12 per cent. unvaccinated. In the country parishes 
' much habitual postponement. 


~ 





Dr. Stevens’s Summary of the Resurts of his Inquiry in certain 
Unions in the NortHERN and West Mipianp REGISTRATION 
Districts of ENGLAND. 


The unions inspected were 62:—8 unions in Cumberland, com- 
pleting the inspection of that county (Cockermouth having been visited 
last year), all the 15 unions in the county of Durham, all the 12 unions 
in Northumberland, the 3 unions in Westmoreland, all the 6 unions in 
Bedfordshire, all the 13 unions in Hertfordshire, and the 5 extra- 
metropolitan unions in Middlesex. | 

The unions, the subject of this year’s report, were comprised in an 
area of 4,246,361 statute acres, and contained a population in 1861 of 
1,615,336 or -380 to each acre. It is only fair to note, as somewhat 
explanatory of what will subsequently appear, that in the unions of 
the northern district, although containing some large towns having 
populations of considerable density, the average number of persons per 
acre was °332, whereas in the South Midland unions, although they 
contain no large town, the average number of inhabitants per acre 
was °555. 

For vaccination purposes, these 62 unions comprised 316 districts. 
Or rather for purposes of this inquiry they were taken to be so divided. 
The unions of Alnwick and Tynemouth in the Northern District 
and Brentford in the South Midland District had not been divided by 
the guardians into Vaccination Districts ; therefore in these unions the 
Poor Law medical divisions have been assumed to be vaccination 
districts. 

Public vaccination was in the hands of 389. public vaccinators, and 
173 registrars more or less fulfilled the duties incumbent on them in 
respect of public vaccination in the unions visited. 

The method of inquiry was precisely similar to that adopted in 
former years, except that more scrupulous care was taken to get 
a sample of the guality of the vaccination by examination of children’s 
arms in each individual district. 

In the course of the inquiry every vaccination district was visited— 
some of them more than once—either ministers of religion, guardians, 
magistrates or resident gentry were communicated with in every dis- 
trict without exception ; children were examined at public schools in all 
the vaccination districts except nine. These were Kirk Oswald, Hesket, 
and Skelton in the Penrith Union, Riseley and Sharnbrook in the 
Bedford Union, and Baldock and Stevenage in the Hitchin Union, 
the schools in all of which were closed for harvest holidays, the only 
school in the Kirk Whelpington District of the Bellingham Union 
was shut up for want of a master, and in the Rothley District of the 
Rothbury Union there was no school. 

In the course of the inquiry this year 781 schools have been visited, 
and the arms of 57,354 children have been examined. 

I have, as far as possible, as in former years, collected the results of 
my inspection into tabular forms, and I propose to comment upon these 
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AppEnpix. tables, and to bring out their more important revelations under the 


Ae three heads adopted last year. Treating in the first place of the 
eee quantity of vaccination done in the different districts ; secondly, of 


eo the quality of the vaccination ; and, thirdly, of the machinery or arrange- 
‘Vaccination. ments for carrying on public vaccination. 


2. In Cumber- I. Quantity of Vaccination. — 
land, Durham, ; ereyE : é 
Northumber- AS I have stated in all former reports it is very difficult to estimate 


Jand, West- the quantity of vaccination done in a large area. The quantity, like 
moreland, the quality, of vaccination in a union may be influenced solely by one 
Bedfordshire, district. Several instances of this have been met with this year ; in 
Hertfordshire, <i. districts of the Uxbridge Union the average amount of infant 
and Middlesex, ; E ‘ 2 
by Dr. Stevens, Vaccination as deduced from public returns was 52:0 per cent. of the 
cans registered births, but on taking into the calculation the somewhat 
excessive vaccination of the Drayton district the average was raised 
for the whole union to 67-4 percent. Inthe Penrith Union, containing 
six vaccination districts, three of them averaged 73-6 per cent. of 
infant vaccinations, while the other three averaged only 15-1 per cent., 
all these districts being of course closely adjacent. Again the average 
amount of infant vaccinations in the Wigton Union was reduced by 
the shortcoming of two out of the seven districts to 58-7 per cent., 
while the average of the five tolerably completely vaccinated districts 
was 77:8 per cent. The uncertain and generally unreliable method 
adopted in framing the public returns will in some measure account 
for these discrepancies in the amount of vaccination done, but it was 
found in the course of the inquiry that the most completely vaccinated, 
and the most neglected districts were not infrequently found side by 
side in the same union. Even the estimation of the quantity of vacci- 
nation done in Vaccination Districts is hardly sufficient to show the 
amount of vaccination done in smaller divisions of the union. For 
instance, a public vaccinator may and often does vaccinate very com- 
pletely in the town or village in which he lives, while the outlying 
hamlets or places in his district are more or less neglected. This is 
well exemplified in the Westoning district of the Ampthill Union, one 
school in which contained 70 per cent. of unvaccinated children, 
‘whereas another part of the district was almost completely vaccinated. 
The amount of vaccination done in a union or district must not be 
estimated by the figures returned annually to the Poor Law Board, 
These afford but partial evidence, and, without great caution and 
careful analysis, would in many instances tend more to mislead than 
to aid the inquiry. This is owing, as was stated last year, to the 
way in which these returns are compiled; they embrace only the 
vaccinations of the public vaccinators, and those are not always 
accurately distributed to the various districts to which they belong ; 
while many vaccinations are done in some unions by medical practi- 
tioners who make no return. 
If the quantity of infant vaccinatlon done in a union were estimated 
by the public returns alone, it would appear that Leighton Buzzard 
Union must far outstrip the 61 others in its measure of neglect. In 
that union it would appear, from the public returns, that of the 
children whose births were registered therein during the three years 
ended September 30, 1863, only 7-5 per cent. were vaccinated before 
they were a year old. But on comparing this deduction from the public 
returns with the evidence derived from the actual examination of 
children’s arms at the public schools in the union, it would appear that 
the amount of vaccination done was greatly in excess of that shown by 
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the returns. The per-centage found unvaccinated in the public schools 
in the Leighton Union (although the highest figure, save two, of union 


neglect) was only 17:1. Vaccination had been greatly neglected in 


this union owing to the very irregular practice of a former public vacci- 
nator ; but the vaccination of older children somewhat supplemented 
the deficit of infant vaccination.* One of the results of this delay and 
neglect was being felt at the time of the inspection. Smallpox was 
rapidly spreading. ‘The union of Ampthill, judging from the public 
returns and the result of the examination of children’s arms combined, 
appears to be the most neglected, and this is probably really the case, 
although the neglect is confined more or less to certain districts in the 
union. ‘The public returns show an amount of infant vaccination 
‘inferior to every union but Leighton, and the examination of children 
resulted in the discovery of 21-1 per cent. unvaccinated for the whole 
union ; while in the Westoning district of the union, the unvaccinated 
children reached the large proportion of 46:9 per cent. of those 
examined in its public schools. And this district of the union affords 
an illustration of what was stated above, in respect of the influence 
which one part of even a circumscribed district might have on the 
estimated per-centage of its vaccination, or want of protection. In the 
hamlet of Pulloxhill, part of the Westoning district, I found just 
70 per cent. of the children in the National school, without any marks 
of vaccination whatever. 

Table A. gives such a complete view of the condition of unions 
in respect to the amount of public infant vaccination done in them 
for the three years ended September 1863, that little more need be 
said under this head. For many districts I could not calculate the 
amount of vaccination from the public returns, but where I could 
do so I have added that information in Table F. which shows the 
number of children found unvaccinated in all the districts’ visited. 
An examination of the tables above referred to will show an almost 
uniform superiority in respect to quantity of vaccination in the 
northern over the southern unions, evidenced by the public returns and 
the results of school examinations. 

The annual returns to the Poor Law Board of vaccinations done in 
each union showed that the infant vaccinations registered in the 82 
(out of 190) vaccination districts of the 38 Northern unions, for which 
materials for the calculation could be obtained, averaged 57°8 per cent. 
of the registered births whereas from the same source it.appeared that 
the infant vaccinations done in the 110 (out of 126) districts of the 24 
South Midland unions, for which there existed similar. materials for 
calculation, averaged only 47°4 per cent. of the births. 

On striking an average of the unions a still greater difference was 
manifested ; while the Northern unions had an average infant vaccina- 


tion calculated on the registered births of 61°3 per cent.,-those of the’ 


South Midland district only attained to 48°2 per cent. This supe- 
riority in quantity of vaccination in the Northern unions is still further 
borne out by the results of school examinations. In the 38 Northern 
unions the children found unvaccinated were 8°7 per cent. of those 
examined, and in the 24 South Midland unions 13°1 per cent. were 
found so unprotected. : 


* The Vaccinations at all ages during the three years referred to amounted to 
38°5 per cent. of the registered births. 
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Taste A.—Showing the number of cases of infant vaccination per 
100 of registered births for three years ended 30th September 
1863, also the proportion of older vaccinations, calculated on the 
gross number vaccinated, and the per-centage found unvac- 
cinated in the public schools visited. | 
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No districts had been appointed ; those given are the Poor Law Medical Divisions. 
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In the above table the highest rate of infant vaccination belongs to APPENDIX. 
the Haltwhistle Union, and it is so high a rate—calculated as it is for ETE INE. 
3 years—that it cannot be passed without remark. Making allowances Peis: Se ve 
for the children who die before they can be vaccinated, and for those as fe 
vaccinations for which no return is made—doubtless very few in the Hal- Vaccination. 
twistle Union—97-0 per cent. of the registered births would still be an ia 
unattainable rate in any union. Although it is very doubtful whether i i Srna 
in some of these very thinly populated districts the births are com- Notihuineeee 

pletely registered, and thus our basis of calculation rendered fallacious, jana, West- 
a mode of accounting for the high rate of vaccination may be found  moreland, 

in the fact that in the Haltwistle Union, during the three years Bedfordshire, 
for which returns were had, railway operations had been going on, Hertfordshire, 
and the navvies’ children who were not born in the union had and oe 
° 7 : : y Dr. Stevens. 
been vaccinated to a considerable extent. Again the high figures ae 
representing the unvaccinated children in the Auckland, Hartlepool, 

Durham, and Lanchester Unions may be deprived of some amount of 

their baneful significance if it be known that in the Auckland, Durham, 

and Lanchester Unions mining, colliery, and navvy populations were 

constantly going and coming with their inevitable swarms of children, 

and that therefore the neglect found was not attributable in its whole 

extent at any rate, to overlooking of the population proper of the 

different localities. For Hartlepool the same may be said; the sea- 

faring and dock labouring people, who form a large proportion of the 

inhabitants, are constantly emigrating and pouring in from distant 

parts—Ireland, Scotland, and the south of England. In many instances 

I was able to satisfy myself that the neglected children were largely 

those of this class of people. 

During this year, as on former occasions, I have carefully en- 

deavoured to draw a comparison between the vaccinations of older and 

of younger children, both as to quantity and quality, and for the greater 

convenience of publication I have made one Table (B.) serve the 

double purpose. In this table I have arranged side by side the per- 

centages of infants and of older children found unvaccinated in the 

public schools of certain districts in which I discovered a marked 

difference as to the protection afforded to the two classes, whether in 

respect of quantity or quality, or both. 

As might have been expected, the greater numbers of unvaccinated 

children were found in the infant schools. This, more especially in 

the North where vaccination having been done largely from house to 

house was apt to be delayed. Among the districts selected to form 

Table B, it appears that the average proportion of older children 

found unvaccinated in the northern counties was 9°9 per cent. of those 

examined, while the infants found unvaccinated were 13°8 per cent. 

tn the South Midland unions the proportion of older children found 

unvaccinated was 14°4 per cent., and of infants 18°1 per cent. Here 

it will be seen that the averages are, as would be supposed, against the 

infants ; but on looking over the table some well-defined exceptions 

will appear. In the Northern unions we first have Alston, in which 

the older unvaccinated are found to be nearly twice as numerous as 

the infants ; this is caused chiefly by the afflux of labourers to the lead 

mines. Bishop Auckland district of the Auckland Union shows a 

slight excess of older over infants unprotected, owing probably to 

reasons before referred to. In Yarm district of the Stockton Union 

the same is found, owing here to former local neglect. In one district - 

of the Newcastle Union a like exception, owing to immigration in 

some measure, and partly to former neglect. In the districts of the 

South Midland unions, in which the same excess of older over infant 

unprotectedness was found, it might, in almost all cases, he referred 
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APPENDIX. to the neglect of former public vaccinators on the one hand, or to the 
ory fact that of late years the neighbouring gentry or school managers had 


Booed Payiecrtes looked after the vaccination of the children at schools, or in their 
as t6 respective neighbourhoods. 
Vaccination. 


TABLE B. 


aaa In which is made .a comparison between the vaccination of infants 
Vnitetnaina and of older children, as to quantity and quality, based upon the 






































Northumber- Sy ee ; F ; cat. 
land, West- examinations at public schools in certain districts. 
moreland, oo 
‘pe weedeat Well vaccinated. | Not vaccinated. 
ertfordshire, i ate , 
and Middlesex, Unions. Districts. ee 
by Dr. Stevens. | Infants. | Older. | Infants. | Older. 
Alston with Pariaut Alston - - - 8°4 3°1 3°6 6°2 
Carlisle - = Caldewgate - 34°9 26°0 14°2 ry, 
Longtown - -{| Low - - = bad | 8°3 1as2 6°6 
Penrith - i L) \yPenrrthie - 2°6 6:0 15:7 6:0 
Whitehaven - - | Preston Quarter - 2°0 5+2 20°4 10°5 
Whitehaven - * 3°7 7°6 9-4 10°2 
Auckland - - | Bishop Auckland - 11°3 4°4 16°09 1 8r4 = 
Whitworth - a 42°1 99°5 12° 6°6 
Chester-le-street - | Chester-le-Street - 4°5 10°4 10°6 11°8 
Darlington - - | Darlington - . - 2°3 9°4 14°2 12° oF 
Houghton-le-Skerne 12°5 4*2 25°0 16°9 
Easington - - | Dawdon - - 9°5 S.7 9°5 9°4 
Gateshead - - | Heworth - - 8°6 12°4 11*°5 ae 
Winlaton Sep # 8°4 9°2 14°4 7°0 
Hartlepool - - | Stranton ~ 2:0 5°5 18°2 ¥3"} 
Houghton-le-Spring - | Houghton-le- “Spring 33°3 20°4 Hip 7 10*2° 
South Shields - : Jarrow - - a:3 429 16°4 spose) 
Stockton - - | Middlesbro’ - 10°0 -6°9 10°0 11:3 
i Yarm - - - 0°e Aa 10°5 13°6 
Sunderland - - | Bishopwearmouth, E. 20°2 pgs) jee Las | 9°9 
Monkwearmouth - 6°7 11°0 18°7 v4 
Teesdale - - - | Barnard Castle - 1s 9°8 is: 8:0 
Staindrop -- oa 8:0 18°9 6°0 8°8 
Glendale - - | Wooler - al 7°8 9° 5 1°9 dak 
Morpeth - - - | Newbiggen - > 6°2 11°3 15°6 14°4 
Newcastle-on-Tyne - | No. 1. - - 1°2 9°5 13°1 igor 
No. 5. = - - 22°5 16°0 3°72 8°7 
No. 7. - ~ 9°38 17#2 16°3) | 7°09 
Tynemouth - - | Tynemouth - - 12°6 16°4 13°9. | 952 
East Ward. Appleby - - 6:2 3°4 bash 18°8 
Kendal - - = Kirkby Lonsdale - | 4°8 12°1 | a4 7°3 
Ampthill = - > hAmpthilles! paysy mde BAtdgh ty BB Sel else tes 
Bedford - - - | Harrold - - 47°5 40°0 13°4.; . .26°6 
Kempston - - 31°5 20°2 2170" eed 
Turvey -— A 1°9 5°1 3°9 5e 
Biggleswade - - | Shefford - - 0°0 13°4 17°4 23°6 
Stotfold - - B95 10°8 32°3 16°2 
Leighton Buzzard -| The Union - - 6°7 8°3 22°6 15°3 
Woburn - - - | Toddington - 2°6 0°9 14°2 3°9 
Barnet - - - | Kast Barnet - - 39°0 25°0 0:0 ra 
Berkhampstead - | Tring - - 4°9 15°0 18°0 12°3 
Bishop Stortford - | Hadham - - 36°3 bs eee g 9°0 16°9 
Stanstead - - 47°32 20°1 10°9 | 8°9 
Hatfield. - = - | Hatfield - - 17°38 11°] 1533 12°R% 
Hemel Hempstead - | Boxmoor - - 13°8 20°0 6°1 14°7 
Kings Langley = - 4°3 74 30°4 16°4, 
Hertford - - | Watton - - - 29-9 9°38 0°04 9°3 
Royston - - | Litlington - - 13°38 Dw 73°91. > 40°4 
Melbourne - - 3373 28°8 ary Irs 
Ware «+ « - | Hoddesdon - - 51° 19°8 24°4 29°7 
Watford - ~ | Abbots Langley - 0:0 4°2 22°9 20°9 
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TasLe B.—continued. APPENDIX: 
Well vaccinated. | Not vaccinated. | 
Unions. Districts. gee Sh oe er Nos. 1-4: 
Infants. | Older. | Infants. | Older. Local Rea 
- . UpMee 
Brentford - -| Ealing - - ~ 40°8 31%7 8°1 10°0 Vaccination. 
Edmonton - - | Cheshunt - - 24°0 36°5 12°0 12°7 —— 
Edmonton No.1. - 40°0 24°5 20°0 8°8 2. In Cumber- 
Highgate - - 13°3 26°5 12°3 13°2 land, Durham, 
Hendon - - - | Edgware - - 5*0 arg 80°0 11:7. . Northumber- 
Hendon - - 7°4 13°7 17°9 11°4 land, West- 
Pinner - > 15°1 42°8 33°3 et moreland, 
Uxbridge - - | Hayes - ~ - 14°8 25°9 2272 10°6 Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire, 


Taking a general view of the work of this year, it is clear that on and Middlesex, 
the whole the quantity of vaccination was in excess of that discovered by Dr. Stevens. 
in former years. This may be accounted for in several ways. (1.).The 
inquiry into the state of public vaccination was, at the outset, very 
properly directed to those localities which were known to be least 
protected. (2.) As the inquiry progressed, unions in the neighbour- 
hood of those inspected were influenced by the conviction that their 
turn was not far distant. (3.) Smallpox during the last two or three 
years had added its powerful stimulus to the not too zealous work of 
the local authorities. From all or some of these causes it results, that 
in 82 out of the 62 unions inspected I found public vaccination on the 
increase, in 15 stationary, and in 15 diminishing. The only cause for 
congratulation at this statement arises from the fact that these classes 
are almost the reverse in numerical importance of what had been found 
in former years. I have placed in juxtaposition, in Table C., the 
different unions belonging to each class. 


TABLE C. 
Showing the Unions in which the Vaccination of Infants was either 




















Increasing. ¢ Stationary. é Diminishing. : 
Penrith 167 | Brampton 266 | Alston with Gar- | 176 
Wigton 165 | Carlisle 259 rigill 
Auckland 187 | Sedgefield 202 | Bootle 173 
Chester-le-Street 197 | Teesdale 206 | Longtown 172 
Darlington 179 | Weardale 190 | Whitehaven | 158 
Durham 173 | Bellingham 204 | Houghton-le-Spring; 254 
Easington 168 | Haltwhistle 188 | Lanchester 216 
Gateshead 210 | Hexham 297 | Berwick-on-'Tweed| 164 
Hartlepool, 168 | Neweastie-on-Tyne | 225.| Castle Ward 236 
South Shields 175 | Kendal 215 | Glendale | 164 
Stockton-on-Tees | 225 | Ampthill 246 | Morpeth | 189 
Sunderland 193 | Luton 210 | West Ward 179 
Alnwick 182 | St. Albans 222 | Leighton Buzzard | 182 
Belford 172 | Hatfield 213 | Woburn 163 
Rothbury 158 | Hendon 250 | Hemel Hempstead | 215 
Tynemouth 207 Brentford |. 249 
East Ward 186 . 
Bedford 247 . 
Biggleswade 247 
Barnet 299 | 
Berkhampstead 240 : 
Bishop Stortford 220 
Buntingford 187 . 
Hertford 295 . 
Hitchin 221 / 
Royston 192 5 
Ware 216 ; ) 
Watford 229 
Welwyn 164 | 
Edmonton 279 
Staines 199 | 
Uxbridge ae he: 





Number indicating the value of the vaccination as respects quantity and quality. 
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Although the amount of vaccination done in the different unions 
was, on the whole, in excess of that found in former years, it is right 
to state prominently that a fearful amount of unprotectedness was dis- 
covered ; and while it is satisfactory to chronicle a general advance in 
quantity, it is only fair to bring forward, in an equally conspicuous 
manner, the districts in which great falling off was discovered. ‘, 

For instance, in the public schools for older children in the following 
16 districts upwards of 20 per cent. of the children examined were 
found unvaccinated ; viz., the Ferryhill District of the Sedgefield 
Union, the Cockfield District of the Teesdale Union, the Corsenside 
District of the Bellingham Union, the Shitlington District of the 
Ampthill Union, the Barford and Harrold Districts of the Bedford 
Union, the Shefford District of the Biggleswade Union, the Houghton 
District of the Luton Union, the Aspley Guise District of the Woburn 
Union, the Berkhampstead District of the Berkhampstead Union, the 
Hoddesdon District of the Ware Union, the Abbot’s Langley and 
Sarratt Districts of the Watford Union, and the Harmondsworth, 
Hanwell, and Sunbury Districts of the Staines Union. In the public 
schools for infants in the following districts upwards of 20 per cent. 
were also found unvaccinated ; viz., the Preston Quarter District of 
the Whitehaven Union, the Houghton-le-Skerne District of the Dar- 
lington Union, the Hexham District of the Hexham Union, the 
Kempston District of the Bedford Union, the Luton District of the 
Luton Union, the Berkhampstead District of the Berkhampstead 
Uuion, the Hoddesdon District of the Ware Union, the Abbot’s 
Langley, Bushey, Rickmansworth, Sarratt, and Watford Districts of 
the Watford Union, the Twickenham District of the Brentford Union, 
the Edmonton No. 1. District of the Edmonton Union, and the Hayes 
nnd Ruislip Districts of the Uxbridge Union. In the public schools 
for older children, in the Ashwell District of the Royston Union, up- 
wards of 30 per cent. were found unvaccinated. And in the schools 
for infants in the following six districts upwards of 80 per cent. were 
also found unvaccinated; viz., the Harrington District of the White- 
haven Union, the Stotfold District of the Biggleswade Union, the 
Stortford District of the Bishop Stortford Union, the King’s Langley 
District of the Hemel Hempstead Union, and the Edgeware and 
Pinner Districts of the Hendon Union. In the schools for older and 
also in the schools for infant children in the Walkern District of the 
Hertford Union, and in the schools for older children in the Litlington 
District of the Royston Union, upwards of 40 per cent. were found 
unvaccinated ; and in the infant schools in the last-named district 
upwards of 70 per cent. were found in a like condition. 

Some instances of neglect will be better understood on consulting a 
table (D.), in which I have assembled those districts from which the 
least amount of infant vaccination was recorded in the public returns 
for the three years ended September 30, 1863, and I have added the 
populations of the districts in order to show more fully the extent of the 
neglect. Many of the districts quoted above as having produced large 
proportions of unvaccinated children figure in this table also. But 
in addition to the instances collected in the table, and which are 
only those showing the lowest returns for three years, many others 
might be mentioned in which, for long intervals of time, no case 
of infant vaccination had been done. For instance, in the Sandon 
and Hormead Districts (joint population 4,542) of the Buntingford 
Union no case of infant vaccination had been done for more than 
one year (1861-2); in the Hoddesdon (population 1,814), Stanstead 
(population 1,010), and Broxbourne (population 2,158) Districts 
of the Ware Union none had been recorded for 1861, and in the 
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Munden (population 2,816) District of the same Union none for 1861 ArrEnprx. 
or 1862. None in the Abbot’s Langley (population 2,400) District of Sao 
the Watford Union for 1862 ; only one infant vaccination was returned Toon ae 4 
for the Cranfield (population 2,861) District of the Ampthill Union in hae 
1861 ; none in 1862 for the Toddington (population 4,687) District Vaccination. 
of the Woburn Union; none in 1861 for the Felton (population 1,440) 
District of the Alnwick Union ; none in 1862 for the Kirk Whelping- 7 is Conver: 
ton (population 702) District of the Bellingham Union ; none in 1863 “YOuumper- 
for the Blanchland (population 3,279) District of the Hexham Union ; ‘jana, West- 
and only one in 1861-2 for the Skelton (population 2,291) District of — moreland, 

















the Penrith Union. Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire, 
Taste D.—(Much neglected Districts.) and Middlesex, 
by Dr. Stevens. 
= tite Se a tee 
eo emd | oe 
ier Rapa 
“= om Se OO = 
20 & x 2 
Unions. Districts. 8 son | 2’ 
S nos i) 
& Sg ies aa 
B |&B8 | EBS 
a | a 3 
Penrith - - | Penrith - ~ ~ 9,494 0°9 9°2 
‘Whitehaven - - | Whitehaven - ~ 14,179 1°6 13:3 
Wigton - -|TIreby - - - 2,130 2°0 9°2 
i" - - - | Allonby - - - 2,537 0-0 9°2 
‘Teesdale - - | Barningham - - 1,276 2:0 10°6 
Weardale - - - | Derwent - - - 1,233 12:2? kegirs 
St. John’s - - 5,691 1°6 11°53 
Alnwick ~ - | Lesbury - - - 2,261 ae | 8°4 
Hexham - - - | Chollerton ° - 3,335 2°1 9°9 
Rothbury - - | Whittingham - - 1,451 1:8 8°1 
Ampthill = - - - | Westoning - - 4,068 L:5f | 10°1 
Leighton Buzzard - | The whole Union - -| 17,641 0-8f) 10°8 
Woburn - - - | Aspley Guise - - 3,334 1:2 9°6 
Berkhampstead - - | Tring ~ . - 4,841 r9 10°2 
Bishop Stortford - - | Stortford - - 5,180 1°6 9°2 
Hitchin - - | Stevenage - - - 3,899 1°3 10°1 
Ware > - - | Gilston - - - 433 1°5 8°7 
Watford . - | Sarratt - - ~ 696 1°28} 10°1 
Hendon ” - - | Stanmore ~ - 1,318 0°8§ Te 
Staines - - - | Stanwell - - - 1,501 ark 9°5 
Sunbury - - - 3,774 1°3 9°5 


* No case of vaccination had been returned for the district for the 2 years ended 
30 September 1862. 

+ No vaccination had been done in this district in 1862 owing, as was stated in 
annual return, to “ long continued hooping-cough, followed by eruptive diseases.” 

t No case of infant vaccination had been returned to Poor Law Board as having 
been done in the union for the year ended 30th September 1863. On inquiry of the 
clerk to the guardians it was found that none had been done. § None in 1862. 


The children in the workhouses were examined in all the unions 
visited, and in some of the larger Northern unions a good deal of neglect 
was discovered ; for instance, in the workhouses of the Whitehaven, 
Hartlepool, and Sunderland Unions, upwards of 20 per cent. of the 
children were found unvaccinated, while in many other considerable 
unions the unvaccinated children in the workhouses exceeded 10 per 
cent. of the whole number of children in the house. In Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Workhouse, the largest, in respect to numbers, visited, nearly 
10 per cent. of the children were found unvaccinated. ‘This neglect of 
vaccination in the workhouse is the more remarkable, owing to the fact 
that it is one of the duties of the master of the house to report to each 


meeting of the guardians the number of unvaccinated children under 
11153. E 
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APPENDIX. his care. In three of the unions inspected, viz., Stockton, Berwick-on- 
Wok ach Tweed, and Glendale, the medical officer of the union-house was not 
TobubTaquiries paid per case for his vaccinations. The medical officer of the Stockton 
dis’ Workhouse had been appointed in 1855, and in the Glendale Union the 
Vaccination appointment was only made shortly before the inquiry. The Poor Law 
Board had, in this case, refused to approve the contract until the vaccina- 
2. In Cumber- tion in the house, which had been recited in the contract as one of the 


land, D oP iv 
ee duties to be done and paid for under the contract, was excluded. 








oh heel Taste E.—( Workhouses. ) 
3 
Bedfordshire se22s| g =| - > : By 
- Hertfordshire, eeSEs) & 33 5S S pe 3 as 
; = <n or re a} = cs Ss a) 
and Middlesex, = ° abo ‘aS ee Sr. ©2 ‘ais po 
by Dr. Stevens. UNIONS. BESS O48 5S | BBs #2 Ba 28> 
ton , sSqe¢ =F oO SSE 883 dh oR 
EeELE ge af ase BF BF a 
= 
Alston ee pe 7 ala) ie 12 | 16°6 25°0 58°3 0°0 0°0 
Bootle - « -| 186 24) 4°1 50°0 41°6 4°1 070 
Brampton - + -| 233 83 | 21°2 30°3 45°4 3°0 070 
Carlisle = " 191 93 11°8 32°2 47°3 8°6 2°1 
Longtown - ae 179 28 10°7 25°0 57°1 pie! 0°0 
Penrith ° . 1386 Al 4°8 21°9 53°6 19°5 0°0 
Whitehaven @ joke 1384 126 4°7 33°3 37°3 24°6 0°0 
Wigton : - 148 46 4°3 32°6 58°6 4°3 0°0 
Auckland = ° - 194 49 10°2 40°8 45°0 4°0 61 
Chester-le-Street = 178 15 6°6 40°0 33°3 20°0 13°3 
Darlington - - 126 27 =| ~0°0 37°0 55°5 7°4 0°0 
Durham ° = a YK 31 12°9 32°2 41°9 12°9 3°32 
Gateiboed sh) 4k Jes} | .ea-| acl oneal jane] = oe en 
ateshea ° - q "4 45°38 1°5 0° 
Hartlepool - - 133 29 0°0 34°4 41°3 24°1 3° 
Houghton-le-Spring ~ 814 16 18°7 25°0 50°0 6°2 0°0 
Sedgefield - - 186 18 5°5 50°0 33°3 at 00 
pte taeat A . - aa 41 = re 39°0 a “4 7°3 2°4 
ockton ° ° = 54 = ; 85°1 8 9°2 3° 
Se ee are ° - 174 81 7°4 39°5 27°1 25°9 a 
eesdale ° o's — — — pee ase nat pte 
Weardalo => -| 168 12°} 0°0 58°3 33°3 8°3 0°0 
Alnwick 2 < - 168 31 6°4 35° 4 51°6 6°4 3°, 
Bahan t= dae e| 3 | 99 | eee eee meee 
ellingham - = , $ : “0 y 
Berwick-on-Tweed*. - 216 16 12°5 43°'7 43°7 0°0 ote 
Castle Ward - * 236 23 fay'd 60°8 30°4 0°0 0°0 
Glendale* . : 157, 14 14°2 21°4 50°0 14°2 0°0 
Haltwhistle - - 8 148 7 0°0 28°5 42°8 28°5 0°0 
Heme cn) cp S| | ea | cata ate |e le 
orpe 2 : ; ; 35°3 Th ‘ 
Newcastle-on-Tyno . 214 216 11°5 35°6 43°0 9 4 23 
Rothbury - +} 4 4 | 0°0 25°0 50°0 25°0 0°0 
Tynemouth » ° 167 96 7°3 44°8 85°4 12°5 1°0 
East Ward -« °. 169 20 0°0 55°0 45°0 0°0 0°0 
Kendal « . 211 75 12°0 32°0 48°0 8°0 1°3 
West Ward - Sea 153 15 0°0 46°6 33°38 20°0 6°G 
Ampthill « ° . 249 26 23°0 | 26°9 42°3 ay 0°0 
Bedi cates] BMS fs oBknf MAb RE or tA bo TRG 
iggleswade - © 7 ; 3°9 0°0 
Leighton dink in ° 225 11 9°0 27°2 36°3 27°2 9°0 
Luton « ° 294 27 37°0 3 14°8 14°8 3°7 
Woburn . ed 156 24 4°] 41°6 41°6 12°5 0°0 
St. Alban’s 2 ° 166 18 el “at 38°8 27°7 22°2 0°0 
Rarthainpetead st 7-4 ipnes tga teiyebelane pall ane. feeamena| een 
mpstead -« * : : : “5 ‘ 
er Bishop’s Stortford ° 204 72 9°7 62°5 26°3 1°4 oo 
Hath = 0 bate 2] Segoe] Seay’ pros | Aaetok? Reet Baeoreoba dag 
atfie - ° » 3 “5 10° ‘ 
Hemel Hempstead ° 426 7 57°0 42°8 0°0 uD ee 
Hertford ° ° . 336 34 88°2 20°5 23°5 17°6 0°0 
Hitchen * ° e 209 54 18°5 33°3 42°6 5°56 5°5 
Royston ° 2° e 166 54 a 35°1 38°8 14°8 0°0 
Ware ° ° * 219 49 18°3 82°6 34°7 14°2 2°0 
Watford ° * 319 51 17°6 35°8 39°2 7°8 3°9 
Welwyn - - ° 1380 3 0°0 33°3 66°6 0°0 0°0 
Brentford «+ ° 236 108 16°6 51°8 26°8 4°6 ; 
Edmonton at, el ie 274 164 26°2 28°0 36°5 9°1 o4 
Hendon « is . 227 51 15°7 25°5 50°9 7°8 0°0 
Staines - . © 220 57 19°2 85°0 31°5 14°0 0°0 
Uxbridge - - ° 217 40 17°5 55°0 25°0 2°5 0°0 « 


* In these unions vaccination in the workhouse was not 
paid for per case. 
t Workhouse children examined at National School. z 
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The quantity of vaccination was in one or two (mostly thinly popu- 
lated) districts very complete. The registrars, especially where they 
were also relieving officers, took an active part in beating-up and 
getting vaccinated every child whose birth they had registered. ‘They, 
in many instances, gave periodically to the public vaccinators lists of 
those children whose vaccination had been delayed beyond the statutory 
time. 

2. Quality of the Vaccination. 


The unions inspected this year displayed generally a very bad quality 
of vaccination, especially in the Northern counties. ‘There was a very 
decided difference in this respect between tbe vaccination done in the 
Northern and Svuth Midland Districts. Probably the vaccination 
done in most of the unions in the Northern registration district 
afforded less protection from death by smallpox than that done in any 
of the unions I have visited in previous years. Of course some 
excellent vaccination has been found in districts contiguous to those 
in which a very bad type has been discovered. But to a very great 
extent the cicatrices found in the vaccination districts in the North 
were flat unfoveated scars or simply discolorations of the skin, having 
none of the characteristics of the cicatrix which should result from a 
true Jennerian vesicle. The Carlisle and Hexham Unions afforded 
well marked deviations from this average, as did also some few 
districts in other unions. ‘The well vaccinated, that is those having 
four or three typical cicatrices, averaged in the vaccination districts 
of the South Midland counties 30-0 per cent. of those examined, 
while the same class in the vaccination districts of the northern 
counties averaged 11-3 per cent., a little more than half as many 
as were found well protected nearer London, and where stational vacci- 
nation was somewhat better observed. The well vaccinated varied in 
the South Midland counties from 48-4 per cent. in the Aldbury district 
of the Berkhampstead Union to none at all in the Shefford district of 
the Biggleswade Union, the Abbott’s Langley district of the Watford 
Union, and the Hallingbury district of the Bishop Stortford Union. 
In the northern counties, the vaccination district in which was found 
the highest number of well-vaccinated children, was the Wetheral dis- 
trict of the Carlisle Union, in which this class formed 44:6 per cent. of 
the gross number examined, while the opposite extreme of the scale 
was represented by no Jess than ten vaccination districts in which were 
found no well-vaccinated children, viz., the Muncaster district of the 
Bootle Union, the Allonby district of the Wigton Union, the Felton 
district of the Alnwick Union, the Norhamshire West and Tweedmouth 
districts of the Berwick-on-Tweed Union, the Carham and Lowick 
districts of the Glendale Union, the Bothal district of the Morpeth 


Union, and the Kirkby Thore and Ravenstonedale districts of the Kast. 


Ward Union. 

I have, in Table F., which gives a view of the quality of the vacci- 
nation in every district in which a school could be found, continued 
the column begun last year of the estimated value of the protection 
afforded to each district, having regard to both the quantity and 
quality of the vaccination. Although I believe that this estimate is 
very just, the results are not in all cases satisfactory ; for instance,— 
in a district wherein are found no “well vaccinated” children, but a 
large number “indifferently vaccinated,” few or more “badly vacci- 
nated,” and none “‘ unvaccinated,” the number representing the pro- 
tection in that district may be higher than that for a district in which 
there is a fair amount of “well vaccinated” counterbalanced by a long 
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list of “ unvaccinated ;” but the result, if so obtained, would be only 
unfair as respects the character for inferiority it would cause to be 
attributed to the quality of the vaccination. It would probably be 
very fairly correct as a measure of the immunity, or otherwise, of the 
district from smallpox mortality. 


_ TABLE F. 








Northumber- Showing the results of school examinations in all the districts visited, 
land, West- and the per-centage of Infant Vaccinations (calculated from the 
eet annual returns for 3 years ended 30th September 1863) in some 
Hert jah ori districts for which materials for the calculation could be obtained. 
3 
and Middlesex, a | ; S2—~lo o> 
by Dr. Stevens, 8 3 ss s a 3 ,2e4ie ga. 
as 3 K E sso> 
— = -/S88)/S8.] 8 8S |aASe> Ros 
Ba] s8/°3| 3/8 | ae ees eee 
o>|+rs esi wr rer = 3? O.5 
UnNIoNs. Districts. wi | S8/8E!] 381/83 | 38 Fe Bees 
ee |g | a) °3| ba | 82 Bo eeres 
sh} eS] aS] x we | oP lS ehise o's 
oo > iS) po) ee oR 
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Bedford. - : 955. 1.19°6 | 4°1:) 87°6 15 0°0 _ 237 
Cardington - - 89 | 22°4 | 48°8 | 26°9 6°7 0°0 | 58°6 279 
Goldington - - 79 1°2 | 51°9 | 85°4 | 11°8 0°0 | 82°8 165 
Harrold - - - 60 | 40°0 | 26°6 6°6 | 26°6 0°0 | 388°5 422 
Do. Infants - 82 | 47°5 | 19°5 | 19°5 | 18°4 |. 0°0.) — | . 490 
Kempston - - 143 | 20°2 | 26°5 | 86°3 | 16°7 0°0 | 44°3 227 
Do. Infants - 76 | 81°5 | 18°4 | 28°9 | 21°0;} O70] — 229 
Turvey - - - 78) 5°1 | 41°0 | 48°7 | 51 0°0 | 63°7 181 
' Do. Infants - 51 | 1°9 | 41°1 | 52°9 | 38°9|) OO] — 128 
Biggleswade - - | Biggleswade - -/ 268 | 26°1 | 37°3 | 27°6| 8°9] 0°0] 52°2 322 
Do. Infants - 79 | 24°0 | 85°4 | 22°7 | 17°7 | OO} — 279 
Potton > - | 150 | 28°0 | 29°3 | 24°0 | 18°6 | 0°0 | 44°3 259 
Shefford - - 89 | 138°4 | 83°7 | 29°2 | 28°6 0°0 | 22°9 221 
Do. Infants > 46 | 0°0 | 43°4 ) 89°1 | 17°4) 0°03; — 158 
Stotfold - - 74 | 10°8 | 51°38 | 21°6 | 16°2 0°0 | 35°2 180 
Do. Infants > 34 |.20°5 | 23°5 | 23°56 | 82°3 0°0 — 221 
Tempsford - .-{| 146! 28°71 28°7 | 84°2 | 8°21! 0°0' 47°1 314 





* These figures represent the amount of infant vaccination per 100 of the population for three 
years. Births had been registered at the rate of 12°0 per 100 of the population during the same 
period. | t Calculated as above. Births at the rate of 12°6 per 100 of the population. 

t The children in the Rothbury Town Sohools belong to the Rothbury East and West Districts. 
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u eres ' mn @O- 
_. Nos. 1-4. S fe (S818 | |B ieeagge . 
Local Inquiries eee eS 8 Sl Bed RH IS SEISESS 
as to a3| 3 &§ 2|3 | gs Sy _ fe 
fs ° . Oo aie , ee Lis Ls a ®D oS 
. Vaccination, Unrons. DISTRICTS. £/85/8>| eS) #3 | 88 |eomis ga 8 
Sa) 38) 88] FR | 8s | 82 Berge es 
2. In Cumber- Aleell,s|lasl nn] oe lee else Sa 
oo oe 32 a oe 52 Sono Be 
land, Durham, me ae, | ey ee ee eR | es ie 
Northumber- i 
land, West- Leighton Buzzard- | The Union - -| $59] 8°3 | 35°) | 41°2 | 15°3 | O°8 | 7°5 
ae, tik patito 2] MENS] BEES] | a 
. uton ° - | Barton - - ; ; > ’ ; 
Bedordshire, Dunstable - -| 144/ 13°8 | 81°9| 34°7| 19°4| 0°0 | 45°2 
Hertfordshire, | Houghton - - | 134 | 11°9 | 25°3 | 38°8 | 23°8| 3°0 | 84°1 
and Middlesex, Luton | poet 213 18:7 2t'4 3870 18:7 1:8 46°6 
Do. Infants - | 157 | 21°6 “ ‘ . ba TD es eee 
by Dr, Stevens. Markyate Street +} 110! 9°0 | 38°1 | 36°3 | 16°3| 0°0 | 40°0 
Sa Woburn > - | Aspley Guise - -/ 118] 7°0 | 30°0 | 38°9 | 23°8 | 0°0 | 13°0 
Do. Infants . 46 | 6°5 | 84°7 | 17°4; 41°38 | O'7O} — 
Toddington = > 102 0°9 | 40°1 | 54°9 | 3°9 0°0 | 87°2 
Do. Infants - 77 | 2°6 | 42°8 | 40°2 | 14°2 | 0°70] — 
Woburn - - | 121 9°9 | 86°3 | 47°1 | 66] 0°0 | 47°5 
Do. Infants - 41 | 9°7 | 31°7 | 46°S | 12°71 | 070 | — 
Alban’s, St. - - | Alban’s, St. - = | 180 |.16°9 | 87°6') 84°6 |.10°7 | 0°0 | 39°7 
Harpenden - - | 176 | 10°2 | 40°9 | 44°8 | 3°9 | 0°0 | 50°2 
Do. Infants ° 93 | 8°6 | 64°5 | 23°6 | 3°2] O70}; — 
Saundridge -| 169 | 82°5 | 28°4 | 38°1 5°9 | 0°65 | 62°5 
Barnet ° - | Barnet - - -| 804 | 26°3 | 31°5 | 84°8. | 772] 0°0 | 89°0 
Do. Infants - 110 | 82°7 | 29°0 | 25°4 | 12°7 o°6 | *— 
East Barnet =} .192-),25°0 | 82°)" | S5°7 |. 7a | 0°00 | 64°6 
Do. Infants - 82 | 89°0 | 41°4 | 19°5 | 0°0] O70) — 
Finchley - =| 148 | 27°0 | 40°5 | 32°4] 0°0] 0°0 | 66°0 
Do. Infants ° 64 | 31°2 | 43°7 | 18°7 | 6°2) O70] — 
Potters Bar - =| 126 | 15°8 | 44°4 | 26°9 | 12°6 | 0°0 | 62°9 
Do. Infants - 76 | 23°6 | 86°8 | 21°0 | 18°4 | 0°70; — 
Shenley - - | 184 | 22°3 | 88°8 | 84°38 | 4°44] 0°0-] 52°7 
Do. Infants : 48 | 45°8 | 29°1 | 20°8 | 4°11] O70} — 
Berkhampstead -| Aldbury  - . 64 | 48°4 | 81°2 | 17°71 | B°1 | 1°5 | 44°92 
Berkhampstead +! 185 | 17°0 | 28°1 | 34°0 | 20°7 | 0°0 | 40°4 
Do. Infants - | 115 | 31°3 | 32:1 | 16°5 | 20°0 | 0°0 | — 
Tring - - 73] 15°0 | 45°2 | 27°4 | 12°38 | 0°0 | 18°5 
Do. Infants - 61} 4°9 | 57°38 | 19°6 | 18°0; O70; — 
Bishop Stortford - | Braughing - - 92 | 23°9 | 43°4 | 25°0 | 7°61} 0°0 | 72°83 
bam - ° . 71. |/19°7 | 28°1.] 85°2 | 16°9 | 0°0 | 78°6 
Do. Infants - 33 | 86°3 | 36°3 | 18°] 9°0 0°0 — 
Hallingbury . 66 | 0°0 | 63°6 | 22°7 | 13°6 | 0°0 | 82°7 
Pelham - : She eee Ol S03) ee eeolet 4 9070) [2795 
Sawbridgeworth - 105 | 12°38 | 35°2 | 40°0 | 12°8 0°0 | 54°1 
Stanstead - - | 184 | 20°1 | 36°5 | 34°38 | 8°9} O°7 | 35°2 
Do. Infants -| 110] 47°2 | 29°0 | 12°7 | 10°9| OO | — 
Stortford - =| 107 | 11°2 | 54°2 | 18°7 | 15°8 | 0°9 | 17°9 
‘ Do. Infants - 33 | 12°1 | 24°2 | 83°38 | 80°38 | O70 | — 
Buntingford - =| Hormead - . 44} 4°5 | 88°6 | 40°9 | 15°9 | 0°0 | 26°9 
Laystone ° -] 181; 5°5 | 54°1 | 82°0 | 82] 0°0 | 44°3 
Sandon . -}| 119| 1°6 | 48°7 | 44°5 | 5°90] 0°0 | 34°9 
Hatfield - - | Hatfield - . -| 117 | 11°1 | 41°8 | 84°1 | 12°8 | 0°0 | 380°5 
Do. Infants =| 104.) 17°S | 46°1 | 21°1 | 15°38 | O'9} — 
Newtown - - 87 | 20°6 | 87°9 | 81°0 | 10°38 | 0°0 |817°9 
Northaw - So tent low 20'S oo. | 407 toepse.| 0°01 Fas 
Hemel Hempstead | Boxmoor - = | 190 | 20°0 | 24°2 | 41°0 | 14°7 | 0°0 | 80°4 
Do. Infants - 130 | 18°8 | 44°6 | 85°38 61 0°0 — 
Flamstead - - 68 | 8°8 | 32°38 | 55°8 | 2°9! 0°0 | 55°8 
Hemel Hempstead - | 239 | 14°2 | 26°3 | 49°3 | 10°0 | 0°09 | 25°4 
Do. Infants - | 152 | 18°4 | 32°9 | 86°8 | 11°8 | 070) — 
King’s Langley - | 184) 7°4 | 46°2 | 29°8 | 16°4} 0°7 | 3471 
Do. Infants - 92 | 4°3 | 36°9 | 28°2 | 80°44} 1°70] — 
Hertford e | Berkhampstead = - 78 | 28°2 | 35°9 | 23°90 | 12°8 | 0°0 | 82°5 
Hertford - - =| 203 | 84°9 | 29°5 | 26°6 | 8°8 | O°4 | 42°1 
Do, Infants + 68 | 29°4| 29°4 | 32°3] 8°8| 070| — 
Hertingfordbury - | 108 | 25°0 | 37°9 | 82°4| 46] 0°0 | 96°1 
Do. Infants : 56 | 25°0 | 41°0 | 21°4 | 12°5 | .0°0 | — 
Walkern - ~ 71 | 4°2 | 19°7 | 29°5 | 46°4 | 0°0 | 48°8 
Do. Infants ° 80 | 6°6} 26°6 | 23°3 | 43°38 | 070; — 
Watton - - . 96 | 9°3 | 40°6 | 40°6 | 9°38! 0°0 | 97°8 
Hitch Do. Infants . 86 | 22°2 | 44°4 | 88°38 | 0°0} O70} — 
wchen= = + | Codicot - - -| 107] 9°3| 38°3| 48°6| 3°7] 0°9 | $7°5 
Hitchen - © | 241 | 22°4 | 87°38 | 29°4 |} 10°7 | 1°2 | 47°5 
Do. Infants = | 346 | 26°7 | 89°0 |.19°1 | 15°0 | 0°76 | — 
; Offey - - =| 147 | 29°2 | 27°2 | 34°6] 8°8| 0-0 | 80-4 
Roystons © +{| Ashwell - -| 51 | 13°7 | 27°4 | 21°5 | 87°2 | 0°0 | 26°7 
Barkway - +] 69 | 83°3 | 30°4 | 88°3 | 2°9}| 0°0 | 44°0 
Litlington - -{ 58 | 20°7 | 15°1 | 20°7 | 43°4 | 0°0 | 24°2 
Do. Infants . 15 | 13°3 | 18°38 | 0°0; 73°3; 0°70) — 
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- | re 
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Heron cone Do. Infants - | 126 | 33°3 | 45°2 | 166) 47) GO} — 267 moreland, 
Royston - - = | 195 | 14°3 | 20°2 | 40°0 / 16-4) 0-0} 242) 178 Boge ae 
Thriplow « - 90 | 11°1 | 83°38 | 42°2 | 18°3 | 0°0 | 78°0 174 ords Ire, 
Waro - - -| Broxbourne - -| 148 | 82°4| 30°4| 25°0|12°1| 0-0 | 98-7| 263 Hertfordshire, 
Gilston = -| 24 | 25°0 | 29°1 | 87°5 | 8°3 | 0°0|17°9| 256 and Middlesex 
Hoddesdon - -{ 111] 19°8 | 27°0 | 23°41 29°7 | 0°0 | 25°5 179 b ‘Dr. St id 
Do. Infants -| 982] 31°7| 32°9/10°9| 244) 0-0| — | 935 OY Yr. Stevens, 
Hunsdon - . - 72 | 83°3 | 27°7°| 26°3 | 12°5 | 0°0 | 34°0 239 —_—_— 
Munden - - 58} 6°8 | 58°6 | 17°2 | 17°2 | 0°00] 71°9 198 
Stanstead - - TO P17 >| 30:6. |.oo58 \ bisa: 2£°3. | 25*5 175 
Thundridge - | 127 | 19°6 | 42°5 | 82°2 | 5°5 | 0°0 | 53°2 224 
Ware - ° - 154) 15°S | 27°9 | 41°5 | 14°9 0°0 |.69°7 181 
Do. Infants = |. 127 ae oe ef A: a ies 210 
: - -| Abbots Langley -| 143] 4° 20° 53° 20° sj 148 
tesa Do. infants. : 7310 2 0°02) 26°69), GE!) 22°20") 020 - pas 109 
Bushey - - -+/ 201] 11°9 | 50°2 | 33°8| 3°9) 0°0/| 18°83 300 
Do. Infants =| 106 | 11°2 | 48°4 1-24°5 1 20°7 | 0°0 | = 193 
Rickmansworth -{| 108] 11°1 | 29°6 | 50°0 | 9:2! 0°0 | 31°5 187 
Do. Infant - 103 | 18°4 | 40°7 | 20°3 | 20°3 4°7 —_ 196 
Sarratt - - 82} 7°3 | 24°83 |°46°3 | 21°9 |} 0°0 | 12°8 147 
Do. Infants - OVE 4a Seb Leite 9790.1 2825s O20 Nea 179 
Watford . - 156} 35°2 | 29°4 | 23°7 | 11°56 0°6 | 59°1 353 
Do. Infants «| 172 | 44°1 | 20°9 | 12°7 | 22°0 | O70} — 392 
Welwyn e -]|The Union - - | 184] 11°9 | 35°0 | 43°2 | 9°7 | 0°0 | 84°6 191 
Do. Infants} - 101 9°9 | 47°5 | 26°7 | 15°8 0°0 — apg 
rentford - - | Acton . SP on 4G, og Ge 42700) Bet | OF | wens 221 
Do. Infants -| 184 | 23°9 | 80°4 | 86°9 | 8°71 O7O} — 915 
Brentford - =| .147 | 22°4,; 38°7 | 28°5 | 10°2 0°0 —_ 240 
Do. Infants - | 124 | 16°1 | 40°3 | 24°12 | 19°38 | 176) — 194 
Chiswick - : 144 | 28° 30°5 | 33°3 | 12°5 0°0 —~ 9381 
Do. Infants e | 114} 29°8 | 438°8 | 19°3 | 7°0 |: 0°0 | — 296 
Ealing - . 129 | 21°7 | 25°5 | 42°6 | 10°0 oo, — 236 
Do. Infants - 98 | 40°8 | 16°83 | 84°7 8°l1 0°0 — 360 
Hanwell - - 152 | 28°9 | 83°5 | 382°2 5°2 0°0 — 221 
Do. Infants - 1287) 82°2") S272 | 8°7 Pr is’7 0°0 — 289 
Hounslow - e204 28° Gr\ SL 2oe4 11027) Coro = 229 
Do. Infants =| 184} 82°8 | 85°8 | 19°4) 11°9 | Tea | me 289, 
Isleworth - - 141 | 10°6 | 63°1 | 21°2 A°9 0°0 — 235 
Twickenham -| 115} 20°0 | 40°0 | 27°8 | 12°1 | o-8 | — 242 
Do. Infants - gO 01 ey Git-y fis Ay ay ihe 0°0 a 267 
Edmonton - | Cheshunt ° «=|. 126 | 36°5 | 28°5 | 29°2 | 12:7 1°5 | 42°5 359 
Do. Infants -{ 100 | 24°0 | 28°0 | 36°0 | 12°0 | 0°70 | — 294 
Edmonton, No.1 -| 204 | 24°5 | 36°7 | 29°9 | 8°8| 0°41 36°2 285 
Do. Infants - 160 | 40°0 | 20°0 | 20°0 | 20°0 0°0 — 301 
Edmonton, No.2 - 163 | 33°1 | 38°0 | 19°0 9°8 1°2 | 36°2 275 
Do. Jnufants - | 178 | 26°9 | 50°5 | 22°41) 0°0 0°0 293 
Enfield Town - | 825 | 20°0 | 83°8 | 35°3 | 10°7 | 0°6 | 45°9 238 
“7 Mill Corner | 202 | 20°7 | 81°6 | 88°6 | 8°9 | 0°0| 45°9 249 
Highgate « - 166 | 26°5 | 33°1 | 27°1 | 13°2 1°8 | 40°3 296 
Do. Infants - 105 | 13°3 |.25°7 | 48°5 (12°38 0°0 _ 198 
Hornsey - - | 119 | 89°5 | 30°2 | 25°2 | 5°0 | 0°0 | 40°3 383 
Stoke Newington -/ 176 | 25°0 | 43°1 | 25°0 | 6°8 | 0°0/| 40°3 3380 
Tottenham - =}, 156 | 17°S | 23878) 47 "4 1 6°4 1°29 1° 40°7 232 
Waltham - - 185 | 11°S8 | 32°5 | 46°6 8°8 0°0 | 41°3 199 
Do. Infants a 166 | 19°2 | 45°7 | 26°5 8°4 0°0 — 254 
Hendon -« -| Edgware - -| 186] 2°9 | 42°6 | 42°6 | 11°7 | 0°01 71°71 153 
Do. Infants - 40} 5°0 | 85°0 | 80°90 | 80°0 | 070} — 135 
Harrow - - 184 | 23°3 | 46°1 | 25'°0 5°4 0°0 | 89°38 309 
Do. Infants -| 188 | 17°2 | 46°6 | 22°5 | 18°5 | 0-0] — 246 
Harrow Weald =| 119 | 20°1 | 41°1 | 27°7 | 10°9 | 0°0 | 39°3 266 
Hendon - - 174 | 18°7 | 44°8 | 29°8 | 11°4 0°0 | 80°0 224 
Do. Infants -| 184] 7°4] 43°2 | 81°3 | 17°9!] oo] — 161 
Pinner - ~ 112 | 42°8 | 28°5 | 21°4 |. Fel 0°0 | 36°38 359 
Do. Infants - 66 | 15°1 | 18°1 | 33°83 | 83°38 0°0 — 217 
Stanmore co - 118 6°8 | 42°3 | 40°6 | 10°1 0°0 7°4 177 
Do. Infants 149 5°3 | 41°6 | 86°9 | 16°1 0°6 _ 245 
Willesden - - 85 | 44°7 | 24°7 | 94°7 | 58 | 0°0 | 49°0 A471 
Do. Infants - 77 | 33°7 | 40°2 | 20°7 | 5°2 | OO] — 321 
Staines - - - | Ashford - = 200 | 19°0 | 40°0 | 24°0 | 17°0 0°0 | 23°4 206 
Bedfont - - . 157 | 12°7 | 35°0 | 45°8 6°3 1°2 | 44°9 176 
Do. Infants - 124 | 16°1 | 48°3 | 29°0 6°4 0°0 — 220 
Cranford - - 142 | 25°3 | 86°6 |. 25°3 | 12°6 0°0*| 27°1 222 
Harmondsworth -/| 156 | 10°2 | 33°3 | 34°6 | 21°8 | 0°0 | 24° 8 161 
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Staines—cont. Stanwell . - 92 | 18°2.| 84°7 | 26°0 | 26°0 | 0°0 | 20°1 154 
Sunbury - -} 120] 8°38} 45°0 | 25°0 | 21°6 | 0°0 | 12°9 134 
Uxbridge - on - - | 158 |.85°4.| 88:4 | 17°7 |.18°2 | 0°6 /159°7 305 
Harefield - - - | 111 | 89°6.| 82°4 21°6| 6°3 | 1°8 | 60°5 406 
Hayes - - | 181 | 25°9.| 34°3 | 29°0 | 10°6 | 0°0 | 44°8 293 
Do. Infants - | 108 | 14°8.| 27°7.| 35°1 | 22°2 | 0°70} — 239 
Hillingdon - - | 156 | 23°0.| 23°0 | 46°1 | 7°6 | 0°0 | 58°3 285 
Norwood - -| 119 | 29°4 | 29°4 | 25°2 | 15°9 | 0°0 | 47°6 279 
Ruislip - -| 188 | 20°2.| 46°3 | 18°8 | 14°4 | 0°0 | 42°8 237 
Do. Infants - 66 | 22°7.| 40°9.; 18°6 | 22°0 | 0°70; — 203 
Uxbridge - - | 222 | 31°5.| 38:7 | 20°7 | 9°0! 0°0 | 58°38 268 
Do. Infants - 72 | 40°2 | 23°6 | 22°2 |} 18°8 | 070); — 293 


Many of the unions, most of those in the Northern district, are so 
thinly populated that smallpox, if introduced, could not be expected 
to commit ravages at all to be compared with those which would result 
from its visit to more densely populated districts; but the Table (1.) 
of small-pox visitation and mortality will show that even in localities 
so well circumstanced in respect of site, salubrity of atmosphere, and 
thinness of population, that filthy disease still claims its victims though 
its scourges are milder than formerly, and its visits to such regions 
naturally occur at more distant intervals. | 


3. Cause of the defect. 


Very little that is new can be stated of the cause of the deficiency 
in quantity or of the defect in quality of the vaccination inspected 
during the fourth year of the inquiry. I shall confine myself to a 
detail as concise as possible, under the heads I adopted last year, of 
such additional evidence as I have met with of the entire hopelessness 
of any attempt to secure to the people such an amount of protection as 
they have a right to claim if it be to be sought from the law as at present 
administered. : ' 

As stated on more than one former occasion the cause of the defect 
cannot be laid at the door of any one person, or have a single source, in 
any union. It is the result of want of system. The Guardians of the 
Poor, in whose boards is vested the administration of the Vaccination 
Acts, are not always the most liberal interpreters of any permissive 
enactment. In the course of the past year I have had opportunities 
of conversing with gentlemen of influence, members of Boards of Guar- 
dians, in the Kendal and West Ward Unions of Westmoreland, in the 
Carlisle, Whitehaven, and Penrith Unions of Cumberland, in the Durham, 
Hartlepool, and Gateshead Unions of Durham, and in the Edmonton, 
Staines, and Uxbridge Unions of Middlesex, besides very many others 
in this and former years, and they have, without exception, expressed 
their opinion that no improvement could. possibly be effected under the 
existing Vaccination Acts, or until their enactments were made more 
clear and all approach to the exercise of an option on the part of a 
Board, constituted as Boards of Guardians are, should have been 
removed. | 

I proceed to lay before you an account of the mode in which the 
Vaccination Acts have been administered over the large area 
embraced in this year’s inspection by beginning with : 
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contractors at stations to vaccinate.—This mapping out of a union Local Inquiries 


into vaccination districts has generally been done, perhaps for the 
reason that it was in almost all instances already accomplished, except 
in name. The vaccination districts are almost universally the ready 
formed Poor Law Medical Divisions. In some unions, however, there 
had been no division into vaccination districts ; this was the case in 
Alnwick, in which union no stations had been fixed, or times for vac- 
' cinating appointed, except in one contract entered into just prior to the 
inspection ; the Morpeth Union was not divided into vaccination dis- 
tricts and the same non-compliance with the law was exemplified in the 
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divided into vaccination districts, this division was rendered nugatory 
by the practice adopted by the guardians of contracting for public 
vaccination with several medical practitioners in each district, or 
with all the qualified medical men in the union without any attempt 
to confine their public operations to any one district. Examples of the 
former course were found in the Gateshead, South Shields, and 
Sunderland Unions, and of the latter course in the Hartlepool, 
Stockton-on-Tees, and Belford Unions. 

The times appointed for the contractor to attend at stations to 
vaccinate were almost invariably injudicious, often absurdly imprac- 
ticable, and as a general rule entirely disregarded in practice. It is 
owing to this usually ill-considered scheme for stational attendance 
that stational vaccination has become so comparatively rare, except in 
some large towns. Stations have been arranged to be attended, in 
many instances, at such times as the people could not possibly, without 
great inconvenience, comply with, or they have been appointed to 
be so frequently attended in some districts that the attendances to 
vaccinate have been far more numerous than the births registered ; 
or no times whatever have been fixed for stational attendance. Many 
instances of each were met with in the course of this year’s 
inspection. In the case of the Sedgefield district of the Sedgefield 
Union the appointments to attend at stations to vaccinate were nearly 
twice as numerous as the births annually registered ; in the Bootle 
Union no appointment of times for attendance or even of stations 
had been made, the same was found in the East Ward Union ; and in 
the Brentford Union it was left to the public vaccinators to make 
their appointments from time to time as it suited their convenience. 
In some unions the arrangements were hardly worthy of the name, 
or were of such a nature that the public could not understand them, or 
they were contrary to the intention of the Legislature. Thus in the 
Bellingham Union the arrangements scheduled to contracts were in 
these words “ On day in each week (at the surgery of 
the contractor), and at the people’s houses when required.” This can 
hardly be called an “arrangement” for carrying on public vaccination 
in the most extensive union in England, wherein is a population of 
one person to about 386 acres. Again in the West Ward Union the 
schedules to the contracts, after providing for certain attendances 
on a Monday and Tuesday in alternate months at the vaccinator’s 
residence, went on thus, “and at the dwelling house of the parents 
or guardians of the child to be vaccinated, upon receiving due notice 
of such child being in a fit state for vaccination.” In this union, as 
also in the St. Alban’s Union, the day of inspection was made to bea 
week and a day after the vaccination. That is vaccination on, the 
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Monday and the inspection on the Tuesday week. In the Weardale 
Union the inspection of the results of the operation appeared to be 
held of but slight importance ; as in the schedules to the contracts 
certain attendances of twice a week at some places and once a quarter 
at certain others were followed by “and when necessary the eighth 
day after for inspection.” J fear that it is not only in the extreme 
North that the inspection of the results is not duly attended to, asI 
was informed by one of the guardians of the Edmonton Union, that 
he had become aware of an expedient which one of the public 
vaccinators in that union had adopted—doubtless with a view to 
economise his time, viz., that of. certifying to the success of his 
vaccinations at the time that he performed the operation. I had had 
admissions to the same effect from more than one public vaccinator 
previously. 

(b,.) Contracts, terms, dates, and practice as to puyment.—In most 
of the districts visited, a public vaccinator was under a formal contract 
to vaccinate. I was informed that in 10 unions no written or printed 
contracts whatever existed, and in several districts of other unions 
there was a like neglect ; but as I have in Table G. given a list of all 
the unions visited, and in parallel columns a note of how far the 
express enactment of the Legislature in respect to vaccination contracts 
had been complied with, it is unnecessary further to specify particular 
instances of neglect. The contract when completed is almost worth- 
less. The guardians allot to the contractor a certain district, but the 
Poor Law Board directs that the contractor must vaccinate, if applied 
to, anyone living in the union, though out of the district or districts 
for which he contracts. In some cases these out-district vaccinations 
are paid for by the guardians, in others they will only pay for cases 
done in the district ; in Hartlepool Union the guardians contracted in 
the usual way, at the statutory minimum terms, but they only paid 
1s. 6d. for all cases done out of the vaccinator’s district whatever the 
distance might be from his residence. Then the contract is almost 
always made on the lowest terms of payment allowed by law; this is, 
in such unions as the great majority of those in the Northern dis- 
trict, ridiculously inadequate. Again, the contract does not con- 
template binding the contractor to complete his work, that is to say, to 
vaccinate and to do such other acts and things, certifying, &c., as the 
Legislature, registering his cases, &c., as the Privy Council, or making 
returns and furnishing accounts as the Poor Law Board may from 
time to time direct. ‘The contract only ostentibly binds the contractor 
to attend at certain places at fixed times to vaccinate, this he almost 
universally neglects, and it binds the guardians to vay for each 
successful case the sum named, and this—having fixed it at the lowest 
legal sum—they, in many cases, afterwards more or less evade by some 
tacit understanding or even by written agreement. And the contract, as 
it is called, can be annulled without any assigned reason at any time 
by giving 28 days notice. In the Brentford Union the guardians had 
not entered into contracts with the public vaccinators at all, because 
the Poor Law Board would not sanction those they had submitted for 
approval. In the Hatfield Union one of the public vaccinators had 
been under a proper formal contract, but some dispute arose between 
him and the guardians relative to some charges for revaccination. 
This led to a cancelling of the contract and the preparation of another, 
in which was inserted a proviso to the effect that payment should only 
be made for successful primary vaccinations. This new contract had 
been submitted to the Poor Law Board for approval, and it had not 
been returned at the time of my inspection of that union. 
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TABLE G. APPENDIX. 
In which is given a general view of the position held by the public — 
Vaccinators in respect to being under formal contracts with the f sap wre © 2 
guardians, their dates, terms, &c., in all the Unions visited :— big iy a eee 
Vaccination. 
U V teat Dat T Practi t 
NIONS accinators ates. erms. actice as to 
under Payment. 2. In Cumber- 
Contract. land, Durham, 
Alston with Garrigill - | All - | Since 1853 -- |Statutoryminimum| Only for certifled land, West 
cases. moreland, 
moe ; - - pone - ae — De. ‘i - - athous certificates. Bedfordshire, 
rampton - - . - | ls. forall cases - 0. c 
Carlisle - - | None - — Statutory minimum Do. Hertfordshire, 
Longtown - -| Do. : — 1s. 6d. for all cases Do. and Middlesex, 
Penrith - alt? 9 MU ALL - | Since 1853 | _ Is. 6d., and 3s. 6d. Do. by Dr. Stevens. 
Whitehave - - ~-| Do. -;| Do -+ _— - |Statutoryminimum Do. soe 
Wigton . -| Do. -| Do - -| Do. > - Do. 
Auckland - - | 3 out of 7 Do. 8 Le Og ee wine Do. 
Chester-le- Street - | All -| Do. - -| Do. * Only certified cases. 
Darlington ° -|1loutof5 | Before 1853 - My 6d, af i 2 d., Without certificates. 
S., and 
Durham - « =| All Since 1853—- Statutory minimum Only certified cases, 
Easington ° - | 3 out of 4 Do. - -| Do. - . Do. 
Gateshead - = - | All -| Do. - “7 D022. = . Do. 
Harlepool - -| Do. -| Do - -| Do.* ° - | Without certificates, 
Houghton-le-Spring -| De. -| Do. Sebel DOLE ie pe ten ye Do. 
Lanchester : -| Do. -| Do = -| Do. ° ° Do. 
Sedgefield - - -|2 out of oh Do, ° -!| Do. -«¢ «© +1] Only certified cases. 
South Shields - ~ | All Do. - - | Do. ° ° 0. 
Stockton-on-Tees -| Do. Do. - -| Do. + « -| Without certificates. 
Sunderland ° -| Do. -| Do. < -| Do. ° - | Only certified cases. 
Teesdale -  « -| 2out of 6 Do. - -| Do. e e+  -+1| Without certificates. 
Weardale e - | All -| Do. - -| Do, ° - Do. 
Alnwick e« - -| Do. -| Do - -| Do. - = -| Only certified cases. 
Belford {- ° =| Do. -| Do. -  - | 2s. 6d. for all cases 0. 
Bellingham -  - _ - | loutof5 Do. + - |Statutory minimum | Without certificates. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed - | All -| Do. ° - | 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s., | Only certified cases. 
and &s. 6d. 
Castle Ward «+ -| Do. -| Do. e - | 2s. fd. for all cases | Without certificates. 
Glendale - « «| Do. -| Do. . - Only certified eases. 
Haltwhistle - -| Do. -| Do - > Statutoryminimum, Do. 
and in 2 districts 
2s. 6d. for all. 
Hexham tf wis) eulh pO. ~! Dow - — = |Statutory minimum Do. 
Morpeth - -| 6outof1l} Do. -| Do. - «+ «| Without certificates. 
Wee cactle-on-Tyne? - | Gout of 7 Da. « -| Do. ° - Do. 
Rothbury - - | All -| Do, = -| Do -« . - Do. 
Tynemouth - - -{| Do. -| Do. - «=| Do. - - | Only certified cases. 
Kast Ward ° - | None - — Do. + -« ° 0. 
Kendal © « =| All - | Since 18538_—sé 0. : - | Without certificates, 
West Ward - -| Do. -| Do. - «=| 8s.and4s. -  - Do. 
Ampthill -« - +] Do. - | 8since 1853, & |Statutoryminimum Do. 
1 before 1853. 
Bedford - - -| Do. - | Since 1853 - | Do. : - Do. 
Biggleswade -  -| Do. -| Do. - -| Do - - - Do. 
Leighton egy -| None = — Do. . - Do. 
Luton - - | All - | Since 1853 - | 2s. and 8s. - » Do. 
Woburn = vey =f Do. -| Do - - Statutory minimum Do. 
Alban’s, St. - ~-+{None - — Do. . - Do. 
Barnet - -  -| All -| Since 1858 -{ Do - = - Do. 
Berkhampstead - | None “ —— Do. ° > Do. 
Bishop Stortford -| 4outof7 | Since1853 -{| Do. -« - = Do. 
Buntingford - - | 2 out of 3 Do. - -| Do. - | Only certified cases. 
Hatfield - . -{| Do. - | 1840 - 2s. for all cases - | Without certificates. 
Hemel Hempstead. -| None - — Statutory minimum Do. 
Hertford -| Do. - — Do. - Do. 
Hitchin a St ee ec es -| Since 1853 - | Do. Do. 
Royston - - -| Do. - | 4 before, and | 2s. 6d. for all cases Do. 
2 since 1853. 
Ware = - - ~-!8outof7 | Since1853  - |Statutoryminimum Do. 
Watford - ° - | All -| Do. - =i/\) Dowel ie - - Do, 
Welwyn = = +] Do, Do. = -| Do. . - Do. 
Brentford - - | None - —_— 2s. for all cases - Do. 
Edmonton - - -| All - | 5 before, and | 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d., Do. 
7 since 1853. Qs., 2s. & 2s. 6d. 
Hendon - . - | 4outof 7 | Since 1853 - |Statutoryminimum Do. 
Staines >» .»  «=j-None . = DOL grr ae |i Do. 
Uxbridge - -|4outofs | Since1853 -| Do. ° “ Do. 


























* But the guardians Seo paid 1s, 6d, for the cases vaccinated by the contractors out of their 


districts. 
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From the above it will appear that in only 17 of the unions had 
certifying to the registrar been made a condition precedent of payment, 
In those unions the registrars obtained somewhat better payment than 
usual, and they exerted themselves to promote vaccination in a way 


‘that was easily appreciable. 


(c.) Public notice and legal proceedings.—Although in most of the 
unions visited stations had been fixed and times appointed for the 
vaccinator to attend to vaccinate, I did not find that in any one 
union fair efforts had been made to acquaint the people with the nature 
of these arrangements. In most unions public notice of the arrange- 
ments had been given immediately after the passing of the compulsory 
Act in 1853, but not since, unless on a visitation by small-pox. 

In Table H. is set forth the practice in this respect of each union 
visited, and also a statement of those unions in which neglect of the 
law has been followed by legal proceedings. 

It is much to be régretted that greater uniformity in the decision of 
magitrates cannot be secured, this uncertainty of getting a conviction 
tends much to deter the authorities from prosecution. In several 
instances although cases have been clearly proved before magistrates, 
they have refused to convict. 

In the Hendon Union the magistrates refused to inflict a fine on 
conviction, and in consequence the registrar would take no proceedings 
in future. In some unions the guardians would not take proceedings 
although great neglect was known to exist. The public vaccinator for 
the Risely district of the Bedford Union complained that he had sent 
to the Board of Guardians the names of several parties in the district 
who resisted vaccination, but the Board did nothing in the matter. 
Great neglect was known to exist in the Berkhampstead Union, espe- 
cially in the Tring district, but no attempt at coercion had been made. 

The decision in tle Court of Queen’s Bench, that after a person has 
been once fined for the non-vaccination of his child he may with 
impunity continue to leave his child unvaccinated, shows that the law, 
as it now stands, is not adequate to its professed purpose of “rendering 
compulsory ” the vaccination of children born after its enactment. 

_ If the law be not so amended as to secure the vaccination, and 
therefore protection from death by smallpox, at any rate of those born 
‘after the enactment, legislation on the subject. will be practically useless. 


Tas_e H. ; 
Showing what means have been adopted for informing the public of the 
arrangements made for providing Vaccination, and what steps have 
been taken to enforce Vaccination in each of the Unions inspected :— 








Unions. Public notice given. | Proceedings taken. Remarks. 
Alston with Garrigill | Never - - * None. 
Bootle - - -| Do. - - Do, 
Brampton - ony UDOn om. eat ee . Do. 
* Carlisle ane, Pane - » - Do. 
Longtown . = | 0, & aes ib Do. 
Penrith - -  ~- | Not since 1853 - Do, 
Whitehaven a, ean 2 D0. - - - Do. 
Wigton - - - | Not since 1853 until Do. 
recently (smallpox). 
Auckland - - | Not since 1853 - - Do. 
Chester-le-Street - | Lately (smallpox) - Do. 
Darlington - - | In 1853 and in 1863 Do. 
(smallpox),moved by 
Privy Council Office. 
Durham - -  -/| Every2or3years’ - Do. 
Hasington * -|In 1853 and 4 years Do. 
0 (smallpox). ; 
Gateshead . - | At intervals of about Do. 


2 years in some dis- 
tricts, 
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Taste H.—continued. 











Unions, Public notice given. | Proceedings taken. Remarks. 
Hartlepool = -| Onlyin1859°" -~ - None. 
Hou htonle-Spring -| Never - Do. 
Lanchester - - | 4or 5 years ago and 3 Do. 
months ago (2 visits 
of smallpox): 
Sedgefield = - | Never Do. It was known that many 
South Shields - - ee mee cand lately Do. pee resisted the 
Stockton-on-Tees ~- | In1853 and 1860 (small- |In some cases lately.| Guardians had appointed 
pox). ’ relieving officer to take 
Sunderland - - | Every few years ~ proceedings against all 
Teesdale - - | Lately and a short recusant parties. 
time before (small- |In several instances. 
pox both times). None. 
' Weardale - -| Not since 1853 - = - Do.* 
Alnwick - - | Not for many years - Do, 
Belford - -« «| Not since 1888 - - Do. 
Bellingham - -| Do. - Do. 
-Berwick-on-Tweed ~-| Not since 1853 until | Onone occasion.t 
: lately (smallpox). 
Castle Ward - -+j|In 1853 and lately - None. 
; (smallpox). 
Glendale - - - | Not since 1853 - - Do. 
’ Haltwhistle cal Be evert - - - Do. 
Hexham . - | In 1853 and once or Do. 
twice since 
“Morpeth. - - | Not since 1853 - Do. 
‘Neweastle-on-Tyne - | About twice a year of. Do. It was known that the 
late years law was set at defiance 
: in many places. 
- Rothbury - - | Never - Do. 
Tynemouth = - — =| In 1853and once since Do. 
East Ward . - | In 1853 and last year Do. 
(smallpox). 
Kendal - <- .*| Never - - - Do. 
West Ward - ul) Oo Re le aa Do. 
Ampthill ° -|In1859 - - - Do. 
Bedford + «+ «=| In18538(?) - - - Do. One of the public vacci- 
r : nators had informed 
Biggleswade - ~-| Onlyin1862~ - - |In several instances.) _ the guardians that per- 
Leighton Buzzart -| Never = - - | None. sons in his district still 
luton + -| Do. - _.- _, ,- | Insomeinstances, | _resistedvaccination,but 
‘Woburn - + =| Onlyinone district in | None. nothing had been done. 


1859 


Alban’s, St. = - | Lately (smallpox) and’ | In several cases. 
on one or two other 
occasions. 





Barnet - - + | Last year and once or | Ina few instances. 
twice previously. 
Berkhampstead - | About onceayear = None. Great neglect and even 
Bishop Stortford - | Never - - - Do. opposition were known 
- Buntingford - =| Notsince1853 -~ - Do. to exist. 
Hatfield - - - | Recently (smallpox) | In one instance. 
se peters for many 
Hemel Hempstead - 1 1853 and.1863(small- In one case about ja se peri e eee 
: 2 years ago. nown to objec G 
Hertford - - - Wover’ unless in 1855 (8) None. = vaccination. ‘ 
Hitchin - . - | Never - On one or two 
occasions. 
Royston = = = | None since 1853 None. 
Ware = -| In 1853 and poont 2 Do, 
years ago (smallpox). 
Watford - - - Lately (smallpox) and Do. 
occasionally before. 
Welywn - * - | Never - - - Do. 
Brentford - - = |Lately andononeortwo Do, 
bei encipaiapedle ta 
smallpox appeare 
Edmonton = - - | Recently, smallpox - 


Do. 
Hendon - - _ ~| A year or two ago, but | In a few instances. 
not previously for 
some years. 


Staines - - -/| Never’ - None, 

Uxbridge = - | Twice lately in one Some few years | Taken by a registrar. 
district (smallpox) ago. The guardians would 
but nowhere else not aah although there 
nor at any other were many persons in 
time. the union who were 


known to resist vacci- 
nation. 


7c 


* One of the public vaccinators had summoned a person for not bringing the child for 
Say + By a registrar. 
A notice had been prepared in 1853, but it had not been poste ted. 
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The words small-pox used in the above Table are to show that the 
public notice given was on the occasion of an cutbreak of that disease. 
It may be added that where public notices had been given they were 
often of no service as guides to the people. Some of them were very 
general, adapted to the whole union, and frequently setting forth 
arrangements opposed to those inserted in the notices given by regis- 
trars on registering the births. The public notices in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne did not mention the time at which vaccination could be had, and 
those in the Brentford Union did not give the vaccinators’ names or 
their places for vaccination. 


B. Duties or ConTRACTORS. 


- (d.) Qualifications, Deputies, &c., &¢.—The contractors were all 
qualified in some way, that is, either fully or by Privy Council sanction, 
but it sometimes happened that the law was evaded. For instance, the 
contractor for the Stamfordham district of the Castle Ward Union 
acknowledged that he had not been into that district for some months, 
that he had taken the contract for vaccination (and indeed for Poor Law 
medical relief also) on the understanding that an unqualified practitioner 
who presided in the District should do the work and receive the pay, 
this was done to get over the obstacle which would have arisen had 
application been made to the Poor Law Board for its sanction to the 
appointment of an unqualified man. The contractor for the Wingate 
district of the Easington Union had left the neighbourhood for several 
months, and gone to reside at Alnwick, but he retained, his contract — 
for vaccination, delegating the work to his brother. In some districts 
almost all the vaccination was done by deputies, and those were in a 
large proportion of cases unqualified assistants io the contractor. In 
no one instance did I find that the Privy Council Order of. December 
1859 had been complied with by guardians in respect to their ex- 
pected recognition of the deputies in or upon the contracts. 


(e.) Ages at which subjects are vaccinated.—Owing to the recent 
prevalence of smallpox in some of the districts visited, and to the 
information which public vaccinators have acquired that re-vaccination 
may be charged for when successful, the annual returns show an 
increasing number of older vaccinations, that is, vaccinations of children 
above one year of age and of adults. In addition to the increase due 
to re-vaccination, there was a tolerably uniform high rate of delayed 
vaccination in the northern unions. It was not possible to separate 
these delayed vaccinations from re-vaccinations, as it was very rare 
indeed to find the re-vaccinations designated in the register by an R., 
as directed by the Privy Council Order ; and in the annual. return to 
the Poor Law Board re-vaccinations were not acknowledged as such. 
Some very distinct rules should be laid down as to the amount of local 
etiect which should be considered to be the result of successful re-vacci- 
nation. In some unions although the guardians did not at first demur 
to pay for re-vaccinations they eventually resisted it, owing to the 
fact that quite young children (three or four years of age) whose 
primary vaccination had been recently paid for were, on the appearance 
of smallpox, returned as successfully re-vaccinated. ‘This had been 
the case in the Hatfield and some other unions. | 


(f.) The actual arrangements for vaccination adopted by public 
vaccinators.—Ilt could hardly be said that any arrangements for carry- 
ing on public vaccination existed in the northern unions, except in 
some of the large towns. And this to a somewhat less extent is true 
of the more southern unions. It is the very general practice for the 
public vaccinators to do their vaccinations as they make rounds of pro- 
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fessional visits. ‘They sometimes adopt the plan of collecting children 
in certain villages of their district for arm to arm vaccination ; but 
this year 1 found very little of this, especially in the North. Com- 
plaints were made continually that the public vaccinators not only 
neglected the advertised attendances at stations, but they often failed 
to keep their own appointments. This was stated of the contractor 
for the Leighton Buzzard Union, the East Norhamshire district of the 
Berwick-on-Tweed Union, the Westoning district of the Ampthill 
Union, and of several others. The contractor for the last-named 
district acknowledged that he did not attempt to vaccinate in each 
village even once in the year, but that he visited some for vaccination 
purposes one year and others the next, and so they had each a turn, 
with what regularity he happened to mete it out to them, every few 
years. I have, during the whole year’s inquiry, met with but very few 
medical practitioners engaged in public vaccination who did not inveigh 
loudly against stations and any attempt to promote stational vaccina- 
tion, though they almost all nearly in the same breath admitted that the 
most certain and best kind of vaccination could only be readily achieved 
by regular weekly work at stations. But they held that the people 
will not put up with the inconvenience of attending stations. And 
year by year this statement is becoming more true. The people have 
found in course of time that the law, which in 1853 appeared to make 
it compulsory upon them to get their children vaccinated, is really 
little more than a nominally compulsory measure. They have found 
also that the medical practitioners, not only public vaccinators but 
ethers, are very pressing to be allowed to vaccinate the children of 
their patients. ‘This want of a due enforcement of the law and its 
consequences have caused the people to completely turn the tables 
upon the public vaccinators. Instead of the public, more especially 
the poorer sections of it, thinking that it received for its children 
~ @ boon at the hands of the public vaccinators, the belief now held is 
that the public vaccinator is put under some obligation to the parent 
when he is allowed to vaccinate the child. I have often heard the 
parents remark, ‘ Oh! they get paid for it.’ This is bringing vacci- 
nation and those engaged in carrying it on, and also the law, into 
contempt, and nothing less than systematic stational vaccination regu- 
larly persevered in will bring the people, in far off parts of England, 
to a conviction of their responsibilities. I could quote many incidents, 
as I have done in former years, to show how directly the existing want 
of arrangements influences the quality and the quantity of vaccination 
done ; but it would be almost a verbal repetition of former reports. 
The mode of operating, as described by the 264 public vaccinators 
who explained their methods, was very various. By 86 public vac- 
cinators 4 or more vesicles were said to be invariably obtained— 
57 by means of separate punctures, 22 by the aid of scarification, and 
7 by means of distinct scratches. Of these 86 public vaccinators, 
30 stored their lymph on ivory points, 15 on glasses, and 31 invariably 
used lymph kept in hermetically sealed tubes, 6 vised tubes as well as 
points or glasses, and 4 kept the lymph in a stoppered bottle. Of the 
other public vaccinators 110 secured 3 vesicles—55 operating by 
means of punctures, 43 by scarifications, and 12 by distinct scratches. 
These stored their lymph—34 6n ivory points, 39 on pieces of glass, 
and 27 always in sealed tubes, 6 used indiscriminately tubes, points, or 
glasses, 2 never used any lymph except from the arm direct, 1 carried 
lymph about dried on the point of a lancet, and one used the dry crusts 
or scabs, keeping them from year to year, and softening them down for 
use as required! Two vesicles only were considered sufticient by 
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51 public vaccinators ; of these, 17 performed the operation by means 
of puncture, and 34 used scarification. Seventeen of these stored their 
lymph on points, 13 on glasses, and 14 always used tubes, 4 occasionally 
made use of each means of storage, 3 kept their lymph in the stoppered 
bottle. Two patches of punctures or scratches, causing generally two 
crops of vesicles, were made by 9 public vaccinators,—5 storing their 
lymph on glasses, and 4 in tubes. And 6 public vaccinators were con-. 
tented with one vesicle—2 making a puncture, 3 a scarification, and 
1 a single scratch. Four stored their lymph on points and 2 in tubes. 


(g.) Medical registers, and the way in which they are kept,—As has- 
been reported before, the medical register of vaccination of the last 
approved form, comes miserably short of what its name would imply. 
It is merely an account book between the public vaccinators and. the- 
guardians. It is almost invariably kept without any attention to the 
instructions appended to the Privy Council Order of December 1, 1859. 
Two of the public vaccinators in the Darlington Union distinguished 
their re-vaccinations by an R., as did also two of the vaccinators in the. 
Hexham Union. One of the public vaccinators in the South Shields 
Union (Mr. Ridley) kept a very careful record of his mode of operation, 
and the lymph source in. each case. A somewhat similar record was 
kept by one of the public vaccinators in the Edmonton Union, These 
were the only attempts made to perfect the medical record of vac- 
cination. In the Longtown and Hertford Unions no medical registers 
whatever were kept. Is gels 

(h.) Certifying to parents and registrars.—The duty of certifying 
to parents the successful vaccination of their children is a’ work very 
generally omitted by public vaccinators. Indeed the certificate whew 
given to parents is treated by them very slightingly; it is often, perhaps 
generally, lost or destroyed. . 

The certifying to registrars, though not so constantly neglected as 
the last-named duty, is done with very great irregularity, and very 
commonly not done at all ; and even when the law is literally complied 
with, the certificates are often valueless. A registrar in the Dar4 
lington Union produced a packet of about 100 such certificates, which’ 
he had recently received and could make no use of.. On examination 
I found that they were so written or scribbled as to be quite illegible. 
When better written, false dates or fictitious ages are often inserted ; 
and the number of the child on the register of births, which should be 
copied on to the certificate from the registrar’s notice, is very rarely 


inserted, D 


C. DutiEs or REGISTRARS. 


~(t.) Keeping of register of successful vaccinations, and minuting 
of delivery of notice on registering births.—As constantly found in 
former years, the registrars but seldom neglected the duties required 
of them under the Compulsory Vaccination Act, and when they occa- 
sionally did so, it was almost always after having done their work’ 
patiently for months, or perhaps years, without receiving any remu- 
neration—the result of their not having received the proper duplieate 
certificates of vaccination from the public vaccinators. In one instance, 
however, this was not the only cause. In the Brampton Union there 


_ were three registrars, one had not kept his register since 1860, and’ 


another had left off in 1861, neither of them having received any 
certificates. The other had kept his book and performed all his duties 
regularly, he had received some certificates, had entered them properly, 
and had sent in his very small bill, but the guardians refused to pay it. 


& 
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The only reason that I could ascertain for this was, that it was a: 
charge entirely novel to the guardians, they therefore dismissed it 
from further notice. The registrar of the Houghton-le-Spring dis- 
trict of the Houghton-le-Spring Union had kept his book since 1859, 
before that no register had been kept ; he announced no arrangements. 
The registrar of the Tanfield district of the Lanchester Union had 
only kept his register since the commencement of the present year, 
although he had been registrar since 1858. He had received no 
certificates at all up to last January. His colleague only received. half 
his proper number of certificates. The registrar of the Muncaster 
district of the Bootle Union had long since given up his book, and he 
stated. that he only generally (?) gave the statutory notice on regis- 
tering births. ‘The registrar of the Wetheral district of the Carlisle 
Union had not kept his-register nor given the notice for several years, 
and it would not have been much to be wondered at if his five. col- 
leagues had equally neglected those duties, for they had received cer- 
tificates only as follows : about #ths, about 4, not 1.1m 10, and not 1 in 40, 
In the Morpeth Union there were two registrars,—one, who had been 
appointed only four months, had kept his register properly for that 
period, but his predecessors had not kept one at all; the other registrar 
had kept his book up to 1861, since that he had omitted. to do so. The 
former had received no certificates until within a week or two of. the 
inspection, and the latter had never received a single fee for his work 
-in respect of vaccination registration. In Newcastle-on-Tyne Union 
two out of the five registrars only made an. entry in the register when 
they received a certificate, and the. minuting of the delivery of notices 
in all other cases was neglected. Great complaints were made in 
the Ampthill Union, that the registrars had not. given: any notice on 
registering births ; it was also stated, that although information of 
births had been given to registrars they had-neglected. to register them. 
The registrar of the Baldock district. of the-Hitchin Union had never 
kept his register, and he had not received a certificate for more than 
four years.. ‘The registrar of the Ware district of the Ware Union 
had not kept his book since June 1860, having received no certificates 
since that date, _ The registrar for the Abbot’s Langley district of the 
Watford Union, had neglected to keep his register since 1856; and 
two other registrars in the same union complained that, although they 
received certificates, and duly recorded them, they had not received 
any payment for the work, notwithstanding bills had been sent in to 
the guardians. The cause of this did not appear. The Acton Regis- 
trar of the Brentford Union had only kept his book for the last six 
months, and during that time he had only made entries on the receipt 
of certificates, neglecting to minute the delivery of notice in other 
cases. The Isleworth Registrar of the same union had discontinued 
his register since 1861; he had only received six certificates since 
that time. In the Hendon Union there were four registrars ; one 
performed all his duties properly ; one had made no entry in his 
register since. 1859, he had received no certificates since then ; the two 
others only made entries in their books when they received certificates, 
and one of them had only made two entries in the present year (1864), and 
none previouly since 1859. In some unions the work of the registrar 
was done with more or less irregularity, by the direction of the 
guardians. For instance, in the Darlington Union, the ordinary form of 
statutory notice was not used, but another had been substituted by the 
guardians, which notice was probably not illegal. The registrars in 
the Darlington Union had never kept a register of successful vaccina- 
tions, but they had been paid a fee in respect of their vaccination 
F 2 
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registration duties for every birth they had registered. They had 
never received any duplicate certificates from even the pubile vaccina- 
tors. This very irregular payment for work which had not been done 
was regularly passed by the Poor Law Auditor. 


D.—SMALLPOX. 


The districts visited this year, in which smallpox had most pre- 
vailed, have been brought together ina tabular form (Table I.). That 
table shows that the parts most infected by this disease were the 
colliery districts of Durham and the dense manufacturing populations 
in the adjacent parts of Northumberland. But the places named by 
no means embrace all those in which the effects of the disease were 
severely felt. In many of the fishing villages on the coast of 
Northumberland there had been, or still existed at the time of the 
inspection, very considerable visitations, and even in villages far 
removed from large towns or dense populations the disease had 
caused great alarm and some mortality. In those places the aggregate 
cases and the number of deaths appear insignificant by the side of 
the returns given in the Table ; but, when the small population and 
its scattered nature are taken into consideration, these appearances 
and spreadings of smallpox in such localities may be fairly taken 
as a measure of the quality or neglect of vaccination. At Bell’s Burn, 
a remote village in the Bellingham Union, situate near the source 
of the North Tyne River, smallpox had been very bad. At 
Ridsdale, a mining settlement in the same union (population about 
400), hardly a house had escaped ; and at the time of my visit the 
school was broken up in consequence of the prevalence of the disease, 
and great consternation had taken possession of the inhabitants. Then, 
in some of the places mentioned in the Table as having suffered most 
severely, an approximate estimate of their state in respect to this di- 
sease can scarcely be formed by a consideration of the return therein 
made. Some places are hardly ever free from smallpox. For instance, 
in Hopetown, a village in the Darlington district of the Darlington 
Union, it is said, by the Poor Law Medical Officer, to be epidemic. 
At Willington and Oakenshaw, two colliery villages in the Western 


district of the Durham Union, the public vaccinator stated that there 


had been smallpox almost constantly ever since he had known the 
places, --more than 22 years. At two other mining villages, Bury- 
Kdge and Black Hill, in the Medomsley district of the Lanchester 
Union, the medical officer stated that there was always small-pox or 
typhoid fever. In some of the South Midland Unions the visitation 
of smallpox had not been inconsiderable ; the outbreaks appeared to 
have originated in the metropolitan epidemics of 1862-3. At Stotfold, 
in the Biggleswade Union, smallpox was severely felt in the winter 
of 1863. In the Leighton Buzzard Union, and at Chiswick and 
Isleworth, in the Brentford Union, they suffered during the present 
year. At Cheshunt, Edmonton and Stoke Newington they have had 
cases this year, and at Tottenham not a few, chiefly among the nayvies 
employed in Alexandra Park. Several places in the Hendon and 
Staines Unions were also affected, especially at Bedfont, in the latter 
Union, where the disease still continues; and the Harefield district 
of the Uxbridge Union afforded another instance of the reference of 
the origin of the epidemic—not a trifling one—to the introduction of 
Turkish rags to a paper mill in the neighbourhood. 
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During the epidemic at Hartlepool (1862-3) 83 deaths by smallpox 
occurred 3 of these 21 were certified as not vaccinated ; all those 
deaths occurred in people who were beyond the age at which 
vaccination is required to be done by 16 and 17 Vict. cap. 100. ‘The 
average ages of the 21 returned as unvaccinated was 54 years. Asit is 
a very 7 frequent custom not to record on the death certificate the fact or 
absence of vaccination, it may be fairly assumed that many more than 
the 21 were in this unprotected state. In the Hetton-le-Hole district 
of the Houghton-le-Spring Union, 32 deaths by smallpox had oc- 
curred between the Ist J anuary 1864 and the time of my inspection, 
llth May. No record of the state of these persons as to vaccination 
could be obtained, except that vaccination was known to be much neg- 
lected, and, as risartioned in the table, six unvaccinated children had 
died of smallpox in one family. : 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


At the conclusion of my inquiry I have invariably written to the. 
Clerk to the Guardians of each union inspected, for the information of 
the guardians. In my letter I’ have given a more or less detailed 
statement of the amount of vaccination done in each district, and an 
opinion as to the general quality of vaccination in the union. 

In most cases, in all in which it was necessary, [have called the atten-’ 
tion of the guardians to the fact that but little notice had theretofore been 
taken by the public vaccinators of the “Instructions for Vaccinators: 
under Contract,” appended to the Privy Council Order of December 
1859. Ihave also stated what I believed to be the cause of any 
defect found to exist. This I have almost always pointed out to have 
been the want of observance of regulations for maintaining stational 
vaccination. I have suggested such modifications of the actual practice 
of the vaccinators as would ensure a fair concentration of vaccination, 


' and afford opportunities for doing the bulk of it from arm to arm. 


And I have always proposed to the guardians the appointment of a 
standing vaccination committee which should periodically investigate 
registers s, make inquiries and direct any necessary alterations of pr actice, 
and when requisite, the enforcement of the law by proceedings.. 

In addition to this formal communication I have urged strict su- 
pervision by the guardians over the appointments of deputies, in- 
forming them of instances of improper delegation of vaccination. And 
I have uniformly represented to them the propriety of enforcing 
on public vaccinators the statutory obligation of certifying to the 


> Registrars all successful vaccinations which they perform. 


> 
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Dr, Bucuanan’s Summary of the Resurts of his Ineurry in APPENDIX. 
| certain UNIONS in HAMPSHIRE, Kore 
I Local Inquiries 
i ; as to 
Amount of Vaccination. Vaccination. 





In the 15 unions and incorporations* to which the present inquiry 3, In Hamp- 
relates, the amount of public vaccination in the three years ending __ shire, by 
Michaelmas 1863 is shown in the following table. It is compiled from Dr. Buchanan. 
the returns annually made to the Poor Law Board, and has reference 1. Aiarnaee 
to successful vaccinations only. public vac- 


cination. 
TABLE A. 


Amount of Public Vaccination in 15 Unions. 








— Lo 
By Eas Vaccinations | Vaccinations 
&.3 > 'E | per cent. of Births | annually per cent. 
Gs . ; Ss 1861-3. of Population. . 
6-8 _ Name of Union. 7 
aS = Under | Atall || Under | At all 
5 “4g |1Year.| Ages. | 1 Year.| Ages. 
_1__| Stockbridge - - lige’. 84 | 93 2°46 2°72 
2 | Whitchurch” - - $ 734 85 ls QT]. 2°44 
3 f| Hartley Wintney! - 4 71 200 2°38 6°67 
: 41 Kingsclere! - - - 3 71 109° 2°37 3°60 
5 | Hursley! - - - 1 72 223 1°88 5°85 
6 | Andover. - - - Gis 68 77 2°04 2°32 
7 | Catherington ‘- - 1 60 664 Ivo 1°95 
_ 8 | Southampton - - ¥ 59 79 2:20 2:91 
9 Petersfield! - - 3 55 82 1°68 2°48 
10) Fordingbridge - - 2 54h 693 1°83 2°33 
11 || Droxford? - - 4 54 79 1°55 2°38 
12 | Winchester -  - 4 $8 544 1°03 1°48 
13. {| Headley - - - 1 37 98 ~ ela, 3°12 
is] Basingstoke ! - - 6 363 vis 1°14 2°44 
-15 || Farnborough? + - 1 364 55 1°.37——}—-2206.~ 








* In these districts there has been a notable amount of revaccination done by the 
public vaccinators. 

* The population of this district is taken exclusive of the military in Aldershott 
North Camp. 


_- To obtain a true estimate of the real amount of vaccination in each Total amount 
union, what has been performed by private practitioners must of course of vaccination. 
be added to the numbers of this table. In most unions, however, the 
addition to be made on this account is small, and, in many, it does not 
affect the general result at all. But in the unions that contein large 
urban populations, private vaccination is usually practised to a greater 
extent. This was especially the case in Southampton, Winchester, and 
Basingstoke. 
°C ROLF Sy Ba SL RE a ad ee ee Geen a ec eee ee eee 

* The “Incorporations ” in which inquiry was made were Headley, Farnborough, 


and Southampton. These will throughout the report be classed with the rest under 
the single name of “ Unions.”  , 
t It will be readily observed that the order of the above table is very different 
_ according as the vaccinations are compared with the births or with the population. 
-The discrepancy results of course from variety in the actual birth rate in the several 
districts ; but it is also produced by differences in the degree to which the custom of 
registering births prevails in each district. In the present state of the registration 
laws, it by no means follows that a low rate of registered births indicates a low actual 
birth rate of any district. 
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It is to the books of the registrar that reference would be made to: 
ascertain the total amount of vaccination, private as well as public, in any 
district. But in practice it has been found that the information derived 

rom this source is rarely of value, through the omission of nearly all 
private practitioners to send the certificates required of them by the 
Vaccination Act of 1853. 

An excellent means of judging of the observance oF vaccination in 
the several districts is afforded by the inspection of children in the 
elementary schools. The following table shows the result of this 
inspection in each union :— 


TABLE B.* 
Order of observance of Vaccination in 15 Unions. 


é School Number 
Unions. children without Per cent. 
examined. |vaccination. 


1 Stockbridge - ~ - - 368 17 Mae 4°6 

2-3 { Hartley Wintney - - - - he 32 5°1 } 
Whitchurch - - ~ ~ 33 17 &<] 
Petersfield - - - - 65 50! 38 5°8 

4-7 Fordingbridge - - - 366 21 5°8 
Hursley - - - - - 187 11 5:9 
Basingstoke - - - - 738 44 6°0 

8-9 Kingseler e - - - > 361 10mg 6°4 i 
~* | Andover - - - - 683 47 | 6°9 
Fifteen Unions together - > . 7,766 599 | 2 

Droxford - - - - 589 48 8°1} 

aystgy Farnborough = - - ~ ~ 154 13 8°4 f 
12 Southampton - a - . 1,444° 134 9°3 
13 Catherington - = - - "9042 22 9°8 
14 Winchester - - - - 920? 109 11°9 
i5 Headley - - - - . 183 27 Pte ee 14°8 





1In this Union there was a notable number of children exhibiting insertion 
failures ; but such children are not reckoned here among the unvaccinated. 

2Jn these Unions a notab'e number of recent primary vaccinations were seen 
among the school children. - 


A general correspondence will be observed between the position of 


the several unions in the two tables, A. and B. Differences in their 
position are to be ascribed, among other causes, to two chiefly— 
(a) The varying amount of private vaccination ; and (6) The circum- 
stance that Table A. is based on the returns of very recent years, 
while the school results must needs be chiefly indicative of the obser- 
vance of vaccination a few years back. The occurrence of smallpox 
end the different ages at which children get vaccinated in the several 
unions are other conditions influencing the position of the unions on 
the tables. While both tables must be studied for an estimate of the 


* As compared with the result of my former inspections, vaccination was found to 
be better observed in Hampshire than in other counties. ‘Thus it is seen, that the 
unvaccinated in Hampshire schools ranged from 5 to 15 per cent., one Union only 
having more than 12 per cent. In Unions of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire they 
ranged from 5 to 17 per cent., and in more than half the Unions exceeded 12 per 
cent. And in Unions of Norfolk and Suffolk the unvaccinated amounted at the least 
to 12 per cent. of the children examined, and in several unions actually exceeded a 
quarter of the whole number. But it must be stated that certain badly vaccinated 
Unions of Hampshire had previously been inspected by Dr. Seaton. 
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prevailing amount of vaccination, the school results, doubtless, afford APPENDIX. 


the more trustworthy data of the two. 


Each of the unions, however (except a few that are undivided), 
1s itself a compound, and the figures for a union are an average of 


the results of the several vaccination districts comprised in it. 


Tables 


corresponding to the above, but relating to the separate vaccination 
districts, have been compiled as far as possible. The subjoined arrange- 
ment is based on the numbers of unvaccinated children actually p,. Buchanan. 
observed in the schools, and in parallel columns are placed the figures 
(of less absolute importance) that show the ratio of recent public vac- Vaccination 


cmation to population in each district. 


TABLE C, 


Observance of Vaccination in 42 Vaccination Districts. 


: No. of | Number | Unvacci- 
Union and District. Children | unvacci- | nated 
examined.| nated. | per cent. 


Under 





| 


1 year. 


rr | 


‘Public Vaccinations 
per 10,000 of 
population, 1861-63. 


At all 
ages. 





Vaccination districts where less than 3 per cent. were found unvaccinated. 





Andover, No. 2, - - 123 2 1°6 | 228 
Fordingbridge, No. 2. - 115 2 1°7 328 
Whitchurch, Whitchurch - 149 3 2°0 | 169 
Winchester, Twyford - - 178 4 | 2:2 250 


Vaccination districts where more than 3 per cent. found unvaccinated, 
much omission as in the average of the 15 unions. 


Andover, No. 4. - - 48 3 6°2 176 
B-Orc No, 5.h¢.,/« ay .1R3 4 3°2 192 
Basingstoke, No.1. - - 353 15 4°3 84 
;, No. 4. - r 129 7 54 134 
Droxford, Hambledon - - 126 5 4°0 248 
oy Droxford - - 108 7 6°5 136 

ia West Meon - = 159 9 6°6 180 
Hartley Wintney, Crondall - 195 7 3°6 330 
A » Odiham - 225 12 5°3 216 

* = Hartley - 187 10 5°3 208 
Hursley, Single - - - 187 11 5°9 188 
Kingsclere, Highclere - ~ 139 5 3°6 316 
53 Kingsclere - . 89 5 5°6 204 
Petersfield, No.1. - - 158 9 5°6 156 
" No. 2. Vhs 382 22 5:7 203 

~ mae ot = : 85 5 59 146 
Stockbridge, Stockbridge < 174 8 4°6 241 
5 Broughton - 174 9 52 254 
Whitchurch, Overton - - 79 7°6 254 
Winchester, Worthys - 178 13 F134) 175 


Vaccination districts where more omission than in the average of unions, but less 


than 12 per cent. found unvaccinated. 


Andover, No. 1. - - - 205 18 8°8 174 
abt RING AB.) sir ‘ 144 13 9°0 157 
Basingstoke, No.6. + - 61 5 8°2 118 
” No. 2. - - 70 7 10°0 130 
Catherington, Single - . 224 22 9°8 175 
Farnborough, Single - 154 13 8°4 137 
Fordingbridge, No. 1. - - 226 18 8°0 73 
Southampton, Single - 1,444 134 9°3 220 
Whitchurch, Mary Bourne - 84 7 8°5 243 
Winchester, Micheldever - 144 13 9°0 176 





240 
380 
220 
330 


but not so 


203 
216 
248 
225 
313 
234 
244 
1,070 
352 
735 
590 
560 
241 
172 
252 
303 
259 
285 
275 
250 


202 
181 
149 
230 
194 
206 
119 
293 
271 
214 
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TABLE C.—continued. . 





Public Vaccinations 
per 10,000 of 


No. of | Number | Unvacci- population, 1861-63. 


Union and District. Children | unvacci- nated 


i . ° ) t. AT ea ie eta 
examined.} nated. | per cen Under | Atall 


l year, || ages. — 


Vaccination districts. where upwards of 12 per cent. found unvaccinated. 


~ Andover, No. 6. - - 123 spits 6 LIS 314" 376 
Droxford, Bishops Waltham - - 197 26 13°2 137 198 
Headley, Single - 183 27 14°8 117 312 
Winchester, Winchester ~ Jan F366 xf} 70 19°2 45 76 

Vaccination districts not classified above.! © 
Basingstoke, No, 3. - - 24 0 0-0 108 206 
No. 5. - _ 48 2 4°2 210 380 
Hartley Wintney, Heckfeld® - 22 3 13°6 207 275 
Kingsclere, Baughurst . 43 4 Gy, 151 222 


Various 
amounts 1n 
game union. 


1In Basingstoke, No. 3, and in Heckfield district too few children were examined 
for the numerical result to have accurate value. For Basingstoke, No..5,.and-for 
Baughurst district the numbers of the first three columns are deduced from 
observations by Dr. Sanderson on other districts in Berkshire held by the same 
contractors. 


Under the best management it is hardly to be avoided that one’ or 
two per cent. of children belonging to a migratory class of poor will 
escape vaccination. Strangers — of this class were indeed’ the only 
examples of neglected vaccination in the four districts at the head. of 
this list. Speaking of numbers only, these four districts may be 
regarded as perfectly vaccinated. At the other -end of the list are 
four districts where vaccination was very much neglected, and in the 
worst of these, the city of Winchester, while every fifth child in the 
schools was found to be neglected,* there appeared evidence that vac- 
cination had been even more seriously omitted. in the case of younger 
children. 

The foregoing table shows how widely bis thieeR within the same 
union may differ from each other in the observance of vaccination 
within them. Among the best districts for example is the 2d district 
of the Andover Union, while the 6th district is among the worst. The 
Winchester Union presents an equal discrepancy in the amount of 
vaccination in its component districts, and, to a less extent, the same 
variety may be observed in the Fordingbridge, the Basingstoke, and 
some other unions. Two deductions of much importance at once arise 
from this fact ; 1st. That the influence exerted by the guardians on the 
amount of vaccination, an influence which the law specifically entrusts 
to them, is practically inferior to that exerted by the individual vac- 
cinator, to whom the law entrusts no such influence. 2d. That local 
prejudice against vaccination exerts but very little effect upon the total 
amount, and that far more depends upon the management of the vac- 
cination arrangements within each district. 

Speaking in . general terms, the 42 districts may be thus classified, as 
to the amount of their vaccination. In 17 it was sufficient or nearly. SO. 





* In Andover, sixth district, the table shows that of recent years more attention 
has been paid tu the operation. Bishop’s Waltham district shows badly here, through 
a special influx of strangers attracted to the district by the establishment of a new 
industry, most of the unvaccinated children belonging to new comers. 


- 
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In 7 infantile vaccination was much attended to, but was deficient in APPENDIX. 
amount. In 13 public vaccination, though carried on with some regu: 
larity, was especially in arrear as to the age at which the operation was 
habitually performed ; and in 5 other districts, vaccination was quite Locakdai Inquiries 


insufficient or entirely irregular. as to 
Vaccination. 


_—- 


Nos. 1-4. 





In the workhouses, where vaccination is most under the controul of Pee ' 
~ : , : n Hamp- 
the Guardians, the same kind of neglect was observed in the present ‘shire, by 
as in former inspections. The following table shows the facts for each Dr, Gackaner 
Union, and also states whether or not a fee is paid for each operation ; 
the Unions where most neglect was found are at the bottom of the list. Workhouses. 














oO. aed : 
® es Unvaccinated. 8 
mH daa, ms 
» 22% ee 
nro. re S oe Protected'| Know- § 0 
es $2 § | Total. “by ingly de-| ‘3 3s 
é aoe Smallpox.| ferred. | Q mF 
, | 
Stockbridge - | Yes. 20 — — —_ — 2 
Headley - - | Yes. 1 — — — — — 
Southampton - | No. 117 7 4 2 1 10 
Hartley Wintney* | ? 4 |. 2 — 2 — — 
Andover - -| No. 61 4 1 2 1 _ 
Whitchurch a] Px! 24 1 — — — ae 
Droxford - - | No. 23 1 - — — — 
Fordingbridge - | Yes. 19 1 — — — 2 
Farnborough - | Yes. 15 1 — — 1 —_ 
Petersfield - - | Yes. 25 2 —_ — — — 
Winchester - | No. 55 8 1 2 1 6 
Basingstoke - | No. 53 8 me 3 2 — 
Hursley - - | Yes. 10 1 -- — _— — 
Kingsclere - ado Y @8; 30 6 — 1 oe — 
Catherington ~- | Yes, 8 3 ee — ae —_~ 


~ By law, the functions of Boards of Guardians consist in dividing Performance 
their unions (when required) into convenient vaccination districts, in i Raa by 
appointing vaccinators, in fixing stations and attendances for public abe 
vaccination, in notifying the arrangements so made, and in instructing 
proceedings for the observance of the Vaccination Acts. The perform- 
ance of these functions, upon which the amount of vaccination should 
depend, has been as follows :— 
- Five unions were not divided ; four of such unions veing small Division of 
and not requiring division. These were Catherington, Farnborough, °°” 
Headley, and Hursley. The fifth union, consisting of the town of 
Southampton, was also undivided, and as the town though large in 
population is not extensive in area, such subdivision did not appear 
urgently called for. All the remaining ten unions were divided into 
vaccination districts identical with the Poor Law medical districts. 

With few exceptions, the vaccination districts were strictly adhered 
to in each divided union, contractors not feeling themselves authorized 
to go into each other’s districts to vaccinate. But in Petersfield Union 





* Most of the children in the Hartley-Wintney Union were away in the Farnham 
and Hartiey-Wintney industrial schoo), where they were examined by Dr. Seaton.— 
The Poor Law Auditor has in some districts been careful to see that a fee is not 
paid to the medical officer for vaccination of children within the workhouse. The 
contract of the medical officer includes sucz vaccination in his salary. But it is 
much to be wished that in the workhouses (which constitute the sole exception to 

a general rule) public vaccination should be paid by a fee upon each case. 
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systematically, and in two other unions occasionally, this restriction had 
been disregarded. 

Public vaccinators were appointed in all the unions. The public 
vaccinators were, in every case but Southampton and Basingstoke, the 
medical officers of the respective districts. In Southampton, while the 
three district officers held vaccination appointments, there were 13- 
other practitioners appointed public vaccinaters. In Basingstoke, a 
practitioner who held no parochial appointment was vaccinator of the 
fourth district ; in other parts of the union the district officers were the 
public vaccinators. 

Contracts between the guardians and medical practitioners for the 
performance of public vaccination, ratified by the Poor Law Board, 
existed for all the districts of seven unions, and for certain districts of 
two other unions; in all for 24 out of the 42 vaccination districts. 
Contracts in the usual form had been entered into in Southampton, 
Andover, and Kingsclere Unions, and in one district of the the Basing- 
stoke Union, but had not been approved by the Poor Law Board. In 
the Stockbridge Union, if any contracts existed, they hau been drawn 
long ago with the present contractors, but could not be produced for 
inspection. For the Catherington and Headley Unions, and for three 
districts of the Hartley Wintney Union, there were no contracts with 
the present public vaccinators. In the two last-mentioned unions, 
contracts had been formerly entered into, those in the Hartley Union 
being in the usual form, that of the Headley Union being a simple 
covenant about payment. The fee paid for each case of successful 
vaccination was in nine unions the usual minimum fixed by law. In 
Catherington, it was 1s. 6d. irrespective of distance. In Headley it 
was ls. Gd. under three miles from the vaccinator’s residence, and 2s. Gd. 
above that distance. In each of these unions there was evidence of 
vaccination being most neglected in distant parishes. In Southampton 
and Whitchurch 2s. 6d. was paid for all cases irrespective of distance. 
In Petersfield the fees were 2s. and 2s. 6d., and in Basingstoke 2s. and 
3s. under and beyond two miles respectively. Payment for cases of - 
successful re-vaccination had not been refused in any union, though in 
some the contractors had not understood that they were allowed to 
charge for such cases nnder their agreement with the guardians. 

The qualifications of public vaccinators themselves were found to be 
satisfactory in all but two instances, and in those no valid contract had 
been entered into. In no case was any person admitted by the terms 
of the contract or by endorsement thereof, to act as deputy to a public 
vaccinator. But 14 persons were found to be employed in doing, to 
a greater or less extent, to duties of contractors in their stead. Seven 
of these 14 were perfectly qualified to act as deputies under the rules 
of the Council, two were imperfectly qualified, and five had no medical 
qualification whatever. 

The arrangements for public vaccination that had been settled 
between the guardians and the vaccinators were as follows :—In the 
town of Southampton five contractors undertook to attend at two 
periods of every week day at their surgeries. Eight contractors to’ 
attend daily, two twice a week, and one only restricted his attendance 
to one week day. In this town 114 attendances every week were 
contracted for, the whole births of the town averaging only 31 a week, 
and the public infantile vaccinations having been under 20 a week. In- 
the other unions the stations were usually the surgeries of the contrac- 
tors and the village school rooms. In each of five vaccination districts, 
comprised in the Petersfield, Whitchurch, and Catherington Unions, 
one station only was named, with attendance once a week, for the whole 


DI 


district. A more usual arrangement was for the contractor to attend 
weekly or monthly in each of several villages. Quarterly attendances 
only were provided in most of the parishes of the Basingstoke and 
Kingsclere Unions, and in one vaccination district of the 42 the con- 
tractor had agreed with the guardians to restrict his vaccination to 
three periods of the year. It will at once be seen that the contract 
attendances were mostly calculated to prevent children. meeting 
together in the way most conducive to proper vaccination. But more 
than this, the attendances were sometimes so multiplied, in the Win- 
chester and Andover Unions, e.g., that not a single child could possibly 
be presented for vaccination at half of them. Scarcely more absurd 
than this was a contract in the Droxford Union that involved the 
attendance of the vaccinator at two places at the same time. In the 
Kingsclere Union the mistake had been made of fixing the day of 
inspection upon Tuesday, when the day of vaccination was on Monday. 

The practice of the contractors was to vaccinate at the appointed 
stations at contract times (and there and then only) in the case of four 
districts out of the 42. To vaccinate only at the appointed stations, 
but restricting attendance to one or two periods of he year, was the 
custom in 12 other districts. By certain contractors in the chief 
towns a similar restriction was made to one day in the week, when 
several were specified. In all other districts some part or the whole 
of public vaccination was obtained by private arrangement of the 
contractor irrespective of stations. ‘Ten contractors indeed used their 
stations partially, generally where these were their own surgeries. 
But 21 contractors did no vaccination whatever at stations, or only 
an exceptional case at their surgeries.* Of these 21, six operated 
exclusively from cottage to cottage; three exclusively by getting 
vhildren together at each other’s houses by private management of 
their own, and the remaining 12 worked in these two ways combined. 
Those vaccinators who only occasionally employed their stations did 
the rest of their vaccination in these ways.—The private arrangements 
that had thus superseded the contract arrangements were in no instance 
recognized by the guardians. Indeed, as a rule, the guardians appeared 
to have relied on the public vaccinator’s money interest in getting 
children vaccinated, and had not troubled themselves further about 
the provisions of the contracts than by paying the contractors’ bills. 

Notifications respecting vaccination appear to have been issued by 
the guardians of all the unions at some time or other. But usually 
these had been issued some years ago, and had not been renewed ; or 
were issued only on the occasion of alarm about smallpox. Hursley 
Union has made, for nearly a year, the nearest approach to systematic 
issue of notifications, which are here printed by the guardians, and 
sent out by the public vaccinator (who is also the registrar) in 
announeement of his periodical visits to the villages. In most unions 
the arrangements that have been publicly announced were not those 
adhered to in practice. In some unions the placards related to the 
arrangements of a bygone time, and in others the notifications merely 
conveyed warnings without giving any information as to where and 
when public vaccination was to be obtained. MRevaccination for all 
applicants was promised in a recent placard of the Hartley Wintney 
Union. 

Proceedings for penalties had been taken by the guardians of 
Southampton, Kingsclere, and Droxford. In the two former unions 
penalties had been recovered ; in the last the magistrates declined to 





; * In one district of Winchester no station was named, but attendance in each 
village was required twice every week. 
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grant a summons on the ground that the offenders were too poor to pay 
a fine. 

In Droxford the clerk to the guardians (who, was also registrar) had 
been appointed the prosecuting officer under the 24-25 Vict. ¢. 59. In 
Southampton the clerk had been instructed to prosecute in the par- 
ticular cases reported to the guardians, and in Kingsclere it was the 
registrar who bad acted under similar instructions. ; 

In no other union was any person appointed to enforce the vac- 
cination laws, nor had the guardians taken any proceedings for the 
recovery of penalties. 


The duties of a registrar under the Vaccination Act are to deliver 
notices of requirement of vaccination upon the registration of every 
birth, to keep minutes of the delivery of such notice, and to register 
certificates of successful vaccination received from medical practitioners. 
He is also one of the functionaries designated by the Act of 1861 to 
enforce the laws relating to vaccination. + . 

The notice of requirement of vaccination was delivered in all the’ 
unions, with the exception of the Hursley Union, where the registrar, 
being also public vaccinator and the only medical practitioner of the 
sub-district, had thought a verbal notice sufficient. The arrangements 
for public vaccination announced by 29. registrars were as follow :— 


In 20 sub-districts no arrangements were announced, the schedule of — 


the notice being either left blank or the name of the public vaccinator 
alone being announced, without the time or place of his attendance. 
Other registrars occasionally omitted to announce the arrangements for 
publie vaccination in the case of those children who would presumably 
be vaccinated by private practitioners. Four registrars announced 
attendances at the vaccinator’s surgery only, though other places were 
named in the vaccinator’s contract. The remaining 15 registrars 
announced arrangements that in the main were those agreed upon 
between the vaccinators and the guardians. In these 15 sub-districts 
the practice of the contractor did in 4 cases actually correspond with 
the arrangements stated in the registrar’s notice, but in the other — 
11 the attendances announced were not actually observed in practice. 
In the majority of districts, persons desirous of public vaccination, 
and presenting their children in the manner directed by the registrar’s 
notice would not have found the public vaccinator prepared to vaccinate 
at all. But in such places, and also in those districts where no arrange- 
ments were announced, it was generally understood that the public 
vaccinator would himself give notice of the time when he was really ~ 
prepared to vaccinate. i 

The minute of delivery of notice was duly kept by all the registrars, 
with the following exceptions :—In three sub-districts the entries were 
in arrear, being made up from the birth book every quarter, or at — 
longer intervals. A registrar of the Andover district kept a private — 
book for recording the delivery of notice, and used his register of suc- 
cessful vaccinations only for the entry of those cases for which he got 
certificates. 
minutes, but he had made an alphabetical list from his birth book for 
his own use as public vaccinator, and in this he recorded with ease — 
what children had been vaccinated and what were in arrear. 
other registrars had made indexes to facilitate reference to their regis- 
ters, and to show at a glance the children who had or had not been — 
vaccinated. ) | , 

All the registrars (of Hursley still excepted) had received certifi- — 
cates of successful vaccination from medical practioners, and had regis- — 


The registrar who gave no notices, of course, kept no — 


Two — 
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tered these certificates duly. The extent to which these certificates 
were received varied greatly. Private practitioners rarely sent cer- 
tificates in respect of all the children vaccinated by them, and 
the registrar had usually to exert his personal influence to get any 
sent at all. In the Droxford Union it had been in contemplation to 
take legal measures to compel a private practitioner to furnish his cer- 
tificates ; but no steps had actually been taken beyond a preliminary 
letter of warning written to him by the clerk to the guardians. Public 
vaccinators, on the other hand, sent their certificates with ereat regu- 
larity, both in respect of cases vaccinated by them on the public account 
and in their private capacity. ‘These certificates were usually sent 
quarterly or after a batch of vaccinations had been done. Six public 
vaccinators, however, were believed not to send their certificates strictly 
in every case. Only one furnished no certificate, and that was in the 
Hursley Union already mentioned, where the registrar was himself the 
public vaccinator, and kept documents relative to vaccination-registra- 
tion only so far as they served him in his latter capacity. 

The degree to which the books of the registrars were filled up with 
certificates of. successful vaccination corresponding to the entries made 
from the birth book, varied according to two chief circumstances ; the 
amount of private vaccination, and the actual observance of vaccination 
in the sub-district. The smallest number of certificates of successful 
vaccination was found on the books of the Winchester registrar, who, for 
every 100 children born in 1861-2 had received 19 certificates only, and 
for every 100 born in 1862-4 had received 10 certificates only. Upon 
examining the books of the various registrars, after exclusion of the 
current year, the number of certificates ‘Teceived in respect of children 
whose births were registered, was found to be almost always more than 
half of the number born, generally it exceeded two-thirds of that 
number, and in nine sub-districts in exceeded 80 per cent. of the births. 
In these nine districts, indeed, the vaccination of almost every child 
was accounted for. Thus, in the Whitchurch district, 84 per cent. of 
the registered children were certified to be vaccinated ; another 1 per 
cent. Aiboat known to have been vaccinated, but not to have been cer- 
tified ; 75 per cent were dead; 5 per cent. had removed, and only 
24 per bent: were not accounted for. In the Longparish sub-district 
of the Andover Union, again, 88 per cent. were vaccinated and cer- 
tified ; 5 per cent. were known to have been vaccinated but were not 
certified ; 3+ per cent. were dead; 14 per cent. had removed ; and 
2 per cent. only were not accounted for. In two sub-districts of the 
Winchester Union, certified vaccinations, deaths, and removals ac- 


counted for 98 per cent. of the registered births through a period of 


ten years ; and in one of these sub districts (Worthys), it was known 
that only two children born in that period had escaped vaccination. 
In the Fordingbridge sub-district, every child born in the parishes 
allotted to one vaccinator was accounted for in the registrar’s book ; if 
not vaccinated, the child had either died young or had been taken away 
from its parish within a few months of its birth. Results like these, 
regarded simply as a matter of registration, are perfect ; but such 
results are not obtained in any district. where there is any private vac- 
cination, nor without an amount of personal devotion on the part of 
the registrar that is unprovided for by law, and that is very inade- 


quately remunerated by the small fee provided by the Vaccination 
Acts. 
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Twenty-four of the 29 registrars had supplied the public vaccinator Voluntary 
with lists of the children born in their sub-districts, in respect of whom 2¢tion. 


they had not received certificates. These lists had been of the greatest 
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Arrenpix. use in facilitating the private action of the vaccinator. Except on one 


dag occasion in Southampton, similar lists had never been laid before the 


Aa Paauiries guardians. Most of the registrars had taken pains to impress upon 
ds to parents whose children were registered, the importance of having vac- 
Vaccination. cination performed, and they had often sought out cases and urged 
ae parents to attend at the stations where public vaccination was being 


3. In Hamp- performed. In Headley and Whitchurch Unions written warnings 
ie eos had been given by the registrar to parents who had neglected 
vaccination. 

Proceedings for penalties had been taken by registrars in the Whit- 
church, Kingsclere, and Droxford Unions in respect of children whose 
parents refused vaccination. In the first-named union the registrar, 
acting proprio motu, succeeded in getting the child vaccinated, and his 
costs paid by the defendant. In the two latter unions the registrars 
acted (as has been stated previously) under the instructions of the 
Board of Guardians. 

Influence of The influence of the contractors themselves upon the amount of 

pe tasiors vaccination was found, in the present as in former inspections, to be 

loreal” very great. ‘Their functions under the Vaccination Acts, and their 
contracts, are indeed limited to regular attendance by themselves or 
admitted deputies, at certain stations, to operating and observing the re- 
sults of operations, and to recording certain particulars of each case in a 
register. If these were the only functions that were in practice exer- 
cised by the contractors, they would not have a greater influence upon 
the amount of vaccination than arose from their individual punctuality 
and popularity in their districts. But it has already been stated that 
each particular vaccinator assumes, with the assent of the guardians, 
to make what modifications he pleases in the arrangements of his con- 
tract, according as, in his judgment, he can-promote the vaccination of 
his district, and that, consequently, the influence of the individual vac- 
cinator upon the amount of public vaccination is much greater than 
the influence exerted by the guardians themselves. And it has been 
seen that the variations from the contract arrangements which the 
contractors have made in their actual practice have generally been of 
a kind to promote the observance of vaccination in the several districts. 
However open to criticism many of the private arrangements may be, 
in respect of the opportunities they afford for maintaining good lymph 
supply, they are not, on the whole, worse in this respect than the 
contract arrangements, while the number of children procured to be 
vaccinated under these private arrangements has been much greater 
than if the bad contract arrangements, with the imperfect notification 
of them, had been in force.* 

To announce their vaccination arrangements several vaccinators had 
taken measures of their own, They had issued private placards and 
handbills, had engaged the town crier, and hired persons to look up cases 
for them. This has been done when stational attendances have been 
observed. When stations have been disused, vaccinators themselves 
or their assistants, have taken a vast amount of pains to visit from 
house to house in search of children requiring vaccination. 








* A most remarkable instance of what can be done by a contractor working on his 
own plan with extreme regularity and devotion was observed in No. 2. district of the 
Fordingbridge Union All the children born in the district are vaccinated, as the 
registrar’s books and the schools showed, and 78 per cent. of the children registered 
were vaccinated between the third and fourth month after their birth. Yet the plan 
of this contractor is not one that can be advised for imitation, for he vaccinated 
exclusively from house to house, a system that destroys the responsibility of the Board 
and of parents, that is highly irksome to the contractor, and that seldom fails to show 
unsatisfactory results, both in amount and quality, in the district where it prevails, 
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IL. APPENDIX. 
| Quality of Vaccination. Nos. 124. 
The quality of vaccination in the 15 unions was ascertained by the Local Inquiries 
examination of 7,766 children in the elementary schools and work- e410 


: ae Dine Vaccination. 
houses. Of these, 599 were found unvaccinated, 90 whose vaccination 


was doubtful, and 100 under vaccination, or having been recently 3, In Hamp- 
vaccinated. The remaining 6,977 children had scars which could be _ shire, by 
classified according to their number and quality. It was found that, Dt. Buchanan, 
(a) As regards number of scars, 825 children (or 12 per cent. of the 5, Qualit of 
vaccinated) only had the four or more scars which the Instructions of the eee ee 
Council direct to be produced.* ‘Three scars were presented by 1,962 
children, or 28 per cent. of the vaccinated. Those who had the less 
degree of protection, signified by one or two scars, numbered 4,190, or 
60 per cent. of the whole, and of these 1,513 (or 214 per cent.) had 
only a single scar. (0) As to the guality of scar, it was found typical 
in 4,308 children (or 62 per cent.), but was only passable in 1,621 (or 
23 per cent.), and was actually bad in 1,048 (or 15 per cent.) 

These two co-efficients of amount and quality of scar are combined 
in the subjoined table, so as to make three grades of vaccination. In 
the first column of children well protected against smallpox, the low 
standard of two or more typical vaccine marks has been employed. 
In the second column of middling protection, children have been placed 
who had one typical or several passable marks; and in the third 
column, of badly protected, are those who had only one passable, or 
several absolutely bad scars. 





TasB_LE D, 
Order of Efficiency of Vaccination in 15 Unions. 


Per cent. of Vaccinated Children 
examined in Schools: — 








Unions, 
Protection | middlin : 
good in in ° bad in 

Fordingbridge - - - - 74 19 7 
Stockbridge - - - - - 63 26 11 
Farnborough - - is - 63 21 16 
Hursley - - - ~ - 62 24 14 
Whitchurch - - - - 59 29 12 
Southampton - - - - - 54 28 18 
Andover - - - - - 50 31 19 
Droxford ~ - - ~ - 52 28 20 
Catherington = - - - 51 28 21 
Fifteen Unions together - ~ : 50 29 21 
Basingstoke - ~ - - 50 27 23 
Hartley Wintney - - - - 413 34 244 
Winchester - ~ - - - 40 32 28 
Kingsclere - - - - - 38 35 27 
Petersfield - ~ - - - 383 324 29 
Headley - - - - - 32 38 30 





Tt will be observed that proper protection from smallpox (on the 
lowest standard that can be so considered), was given to only half of 





* In this statement area of scar is considered rather than actual number, one great 
sear produced by scratching being often counted as equal to two or three scars ; 
the standard of unity being that size of scar that is left when vaccination is done 
with active lymph by an ordinary but deepish puncture. 
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the children examined ; and that this degree of protection varied in 
different unions, so that in the best, three-quarters of the children were 
well-vaccinated, and in the worst, less than a third of them. But inas- 
much as each union has several operators, the differences were still 
greater in the component vaccination districts. In the districts of two 
contractors 21 per cent. only of the children were at all properly vac- 
cinated, while in the district of another contractor (Fordingbridge 
Union, No. 2) 82 per cent. were thoroughly well done. | 

Unsatisfactory quality of vaccination results in the main from two 
circumstances, a failure of the arrangements to give a proper supply of 
selected lymph, and a failure of the operator to produce an adequate 
amount of local affection. The very imperfect arrangements for public 
vaccination have been already commented upon. In some places, 
indeed, a little contrivance may have been necessary to maintain a 
lymph supply ; but in other places, excellent and obvious opportunities 
have been thrown away for want of any appreciation of the conditions 
under which vaccination ought to be performed ; of this, the towns of 
Southampton and Winchester were examples. Even with the improve- 
ments in practice that had been introduced by the vaccinators them- 
selves, it was found that only half of the contractors professed to 
operate from arm to arm in a majority of instances, and that this method 
was used to the exclusion of preserved lymph vaccination by three of 
them only. One out of every five of the contractors rarely or never 
did any vaccination direct from the arm. 

Opportunities for meeting together of children being thus scarce, it 
is not surprising that little anxiety was given to the selection of 
lymph from the best vesicles. Almost all operators were indeed 
careful not to take lymph from unhealthy children, but they were not 


so careful (and from the nature of their arrangements this might have 


been expected) to avoid using the lymph of irregular vesicles. It did 
not appear that those vaccinators who did most arm to arm vaccination 


were necessarily the most particular about the selection of their lymph; 


some who habitually used preserved lymph were more careful about 
the characters of the vesicles from which they derived their supply. 
And it was even found with some vaccinators, that a pride in being able 
to maintain an intrinsic lymph supply had led to the frequent employ- 
ment of unselected lymph, and asa consequence to the production of 
inferior results from the operation. ‘ 

But while the nature of the arrangements for lymph supply had one 
very powerful influence on the character of the local vaccination, even 
more was found to depend upon the practice-of the particular operator. 
With equal opportunities of lymph supply, the results of vaccination in 
one district were found to be very different from those in another. 
And the difference arose not only from the-varying degree of care used 
in selecting lymph, but from the various ways of conveying and storing 
it, from the varying modes of operating, and generally from the degree 
of care and attention that was brought to bear on the operation. 

By all the vaccinators, lymph was habittally taken on the day week 
after the performance of the operation. Two or three had a preference 
for early lymph, and six had no hesitation in using it after the eighth 
day. Some, while they declined lymph that had got opaque, did not mind 
using late lymph if the vesicle was a retarded one. 

Lymph was stored more or less by all the practitioners conferred 
with. Some, however, stored it only for an emergency, while many 
were in the habit of doing the great bulk of their vaccination with pre- 
served lymph. Some extremely good results were seen in the practice of 
two contractors who always used their lymph moist within an hour of 





ee 
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taking it. The practice of other vaccinators as to the manner and time 
of storing their lymph varied much, but did not contravene the 
instructions except in the case of three who employed lymph that had 
been kept moist in stoppered bottles for several days. 

- Of 50 vaccinators, 24 operated by puncture, 2 by compound puncture 
or tattooing, and the remaining 24 by some means of abrasion or 
scratching. The results were very distinctly in favour of the latter 
plan of operating. Not only was there a greater numerical success of 
insertions, but the resulting scars were much better in character ; 
they were larger and exhibited much more uniformly the typical 
qualities of a good vaccine scar, than when the operation had been done 
by puncture. The scars commonly produced by 22 vaccinators who 
punctured were as follow :—Three got habitually large and good scars; 
one got large scars of too superficial a sort ; nine got medium-sized 
sears, five of them getting typical character, four of them indifferent 
character of scars; and nine vaccinators got only small scars, six of 
these producing good and four only indifferent cicatrices as to typical 
quality. On the other hand, of 19 vaccinators whose practice was. to 
make many scratches or to abrade the cuticle, and whose work could 
be identified in the schools, 13 habitually produced scars excellent in 
quality both as to size and typical character, while in many instances 
each scar was big enough to be reckoned equal to two good puncture 
scars. Only four of these operators frequently got inferior results, 
two producing scars less perfect in point of size, two in point of typical 
character ; but even these scars were above the average of puncture- 
eicatrices. When it is considered that less pain is given in the operation, 
that greater certainty of success is obtained, and that the resulting 
cicatrix indicates a better protection against smallpox, when vaccina- 
tion is done by scratching or abrasion than when it is done by puncture, 
a strong preference must be given to the former method of operating. 

Enquiry into the number of insertions, gave the following results:— 
Of 24 vaccinators operating by puncture, one always made six insertions, 
and six made four insertions. Of those operating by tattooing, one 
inserted lymph in three places. Of the 24 who vaccinated by scratches 
or abrasion, 11 made three, and three made four such insertions. ‘These 

22 operators may therefore be regarded as having aimed at producing the 
amount of local disease which the instructions require. But the re- 
maining 28 operators did not attempt to get enough local disease. Of 
those who punctured, seven used three, and two used two punctures 
only. ‘Ten operators by scratch or abrasion made two insertions only, 
a number that could not be relied on to cause the prescribed amount of 
local disease, thongh in actual result the work of many of these 
operators was better than that of others who sought to produce four 
vesicles by puncture. When to this defective amount of insertion is 
added the risk of failure in some of the insertions (a risk aggravated 
by the frequent use of preserved lymph), much of the unsatisfactory 
protection afforded by the current vaccination is accounted for. 
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Mode of 
operating. 


In addition to what has been advanced respecting the causes of Quantity of 


typical quality or the reverse in the scars, the strong impression was 
obtained in the present as in former inspections that the operator who 
gets a large quantity of lymph into each wound is, ceteris paribus, 
more secure of good results than he who inserts only a small quantity. 
Herein the degree of care exercised by each operator is an important 
element in producing a good scar, and it is right to point out that very 
dexterous and rapid vaccinators by no means commonly get the most 
perfect results. Slow operators, with less show of dexterity, but taking 
more pains in the matter, usually make much more sure of succeeding, 
G 2 


lymph inserted. 
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APPENDIX. and constantly produce a much better quality of scar. Probably on 


MeaT i this account, it was found that contractors who had got most recognition 
c0) . “Ee - . *,¢ 
acct uiries for themselves as medical practitioners, were not always the best 
as to vaccinators. ; 
Vaccination, Besides attending at their stations and operating according to instruc- 





tions, practitioners contracting with guardians under the Vaccination 
3. In Hamp- Acts have to keep registers with certain particulars of each case, and 

ets to give certificates of successful vaccination to parents and to th 

; ' registrars of births and deaths. : 
Certificates and As to certifying, the practice of the vaccinators in their relation to 
registers, the registrars has already been mentioned. ‘To parents, the certificate 
was given regularly by 28 contractors ; irregularly, and usually only 
when asked for it, by another 12 ; and not at all by 6 contractors. 

Registers were kept in all the districts, except in the Headley and 
Catherington Unions. But they were usually employed merely as. 
statements of account between the guardians and the contractors. 
Among 48 contractors who kept the registers, 832 never entered their 
unsuccessful cases, and 6 others only did so irregularly, leaving 10 only 
whose books habitually showed the success of their operations. With 
very few exceptions, however, the contractors did really ascertain 
results though they did not duly record them. 

The important entry as to the source of lymph employed in each 
operation was not made in any of the registers. | 

Cases of re-vaccination should be distinguished in the registers from: 
cases of primary vaccination, if the instructions were duly followed. 
Of 26 contractors who had done some amount or other of re-vaccina- 
tions, two only had made the required distinction. 





Til. Smallpox." Itt. 


Smallpox and Re-vaccination. 


During the inspection, inquiry was made as to the prevalence of 
smallpox. Cases of this disease have occurred in most of the unions: 
within the experience of their several medical officers, but in almost alk 
it has been rare and imported from some large town. Except in one 
district of the Hartley Wintney Union and to a less degree in South- 
ampton and one of the Andover districts, it had nowhere spread, in 
recent years, beyond the house into which the imperted case was 
received, and usually not beyond the individual originally attacked. 
Of the large towns comprised in the districts reported on, Southampton 
has frequently had cases of sporadic smallpox, which have been more 
numerous in the last year or two, but have not constituted an epidemic, 
Winchester, for all its neglect of vaccination, has not lately suffered 
at all from smallpox. Other towns have seen little of the disease. At 
Bishop’s Waltham it is not very infrequent, and always attacks one par- 
ticular locality. The severest recent outbreak was found in the Hartley 
Wintney Union, when 30-40 cases occurred ,in Hartley parish, and 
about an equal number in other parishes adjoining. ‘The first case was 
that of a servant removed from London by train while smallpox was 
visible on her face. The vaccination of this district is imperfect both 
in amount and quality. 

Evidence of,in In the inspection of schools, 42 children were met with who had 
schools, scars of smallpox upon them. Forty of these were in unvaccinated 
children, among whom they formed 6°7 per cent. The other two were 
in vaccinated children, of whom, therefore, only 0-0285 per cent. were 
scarred by smallpox.Among the 2,398 children classified as infants, 
only 4 were found to show evidence of smallpox, and they were all 
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unvaccinated. Among the elder children were 31 scarred by smallpox APPENDIx. 
out of the 325 unvaccinated, and one only out of the 4,413 who had been ; 
mel , ; ‘ 4s 2p 8 Nos. 1-4. 
vaccinated. Here, then, is an important evidence, if it were needed, p77. 
. . . . cal Angquirves 
of the protective influence of vaccination. wee 
In none of the country schools was a vaccinated child found, in any  Yaceination. 
single instance, scarred by smallpox. And in the town of Southampton, 
where the influence of smallpox in a series of years has been 38. In Hamp- 
most felt, the difference between the vaccinated and unvaccinated B pet hing 
was very marked. In the elder schools of that town, out of 76 7" “UCuaNah. 
children who had not been vaccinated, 26 were found scarred by 
smallpox ; of 757 who had been vaccinated, only one was so scarred. 
If the proclivity to disfigurement by smallpox in these vaccinated 
children be represented by 1, the proclivity in the unvaccinated would 
be represented by 250. In the younger children: of Southampton, 
not a single vaccinated child was found to bear smallpox scars on its 
face. 
Re-vaccination was found to have been performed by public vacci- Revaccination. 
nators, acting in their public capacity, in 26 of the districts. The 
limitations imposed by the instructions on the performance of re-vac- 
cination had been observed by only four of these vaccinators with any 
strictness. Most of them employed re-vaccination only when they 
were applied to ia the presence of smallpox, and then did it for all 
applicants. They did not generally advise the operation for children 
under five or under seven years old. Some of them were guided in 
re-vaccinating by the quality of the previous cicatrix without any con- 
sideration of age. One vaccinator, coming newly into a very badly 
protected district where smallpox had broken out, thought the right 
principle would be to re-vaccinate everybody all round once a year. 
In practice, re-yaccination had not been done to any great extent 
except in the Hartley Wintney, Hursley, and Kingsclere Unions. It 
had been performed to a less extent in the Droxford, Basingstoke, and 
Petersfield Unions, and elsewhere only occasionally. One or two con- 
tractors had not considered themselves at liberty to re-vaccinate on the 
public account. 











In pursuance of instructions, letters of information and advice were Recommen- 

addressed to the guardians of the Southampton, Winchester, Basing- ations. 
stoke, Hartley Wintney, Catherington, Headley, and Petersfield Unions. 
To other districts less formal communications, as they were required, 
_ were addressed. All recommendations were based upon the principles 
that have been advocated in the reports of this and of former inspec- 
tions. Where individuals were found to have failed in the perform- 
ance of definite duties, improvement in the future was promised, and it 
did not appear requisite to bring such cases to the notice of the local 
authorities. 
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Dr. SanpERson’s Summary of the Resuurs of his Inquiry in _ 
certain UNIONS in WILTSHIRE. 


The following table exhibits the names of the unions inspected, the 


4.In Wiltshire, number of vaccination districts, and of public vaccinators, the proportion 


by 
Dr. Sanderson. 


oa 


Contracts, 


which the number of vaccinations bore to that of the births registered 
during the three years ending Michaelmas 18638, and the number 
of children without marks of vaccination found in every 100 children 
examined in each union :— 

















Tasie I. 
Number Number per 
Number | Number of infantile jcent. of children 
No. Union. of Vacci- of Vaccinations _ examined 
nation | Vaccina- | in proportion | without marks 
Districts. tors. to every 100 re- of 
gistered births.| Vaccinatlon. 
1 | Alderbury - - 5 5 61°9 6°8 
2 | Amesbury - - - 2 2 54°9 6" 5a. 
8 Bradford - - 3 3 70°0 9°4 
4 Calne - - - 1 4 87°0 i) Mets 
5 | Chippenham - - 7 7 62°5 7a 
6 Cricklade - - 8 3 50°5 13°7 
7 Devizes - - - 7 6 44°3 4°0 
8 | Highworth and Swindon - 3 3 64:0 8-6 
9 | Malmesbury” - - + 4 27°1 13°2 
10 | Marlborough = ~ 2 2 56°7 14°0 
11 Melksham - - 5 5 52°8 9:7 
12 Mere - - - 2 2 56:0 9*2 
13 | Pewsey’ - - - 4 3 aed (ae 
14 | Tisbury - - . 3 3 64°3 14°2 
L5 Warminster - - 5 4 $79 9:2 
16 Westbury - - - 3 4 68°2 4:9 
17 Wilton - - - 4 4 49°8 71 
Totals - 63 64 — pie 


I.—Pustic ARRANGEMENTS. 


Contracts approved by the Poor Law Board exist in respect of each ~ 
district in 16 of the unions inspected. In one union, that of Cricklade, 
the guardians have omitted to enter into any contract. In all but one 
of the unions in which there are contracts, the contractors are required 
to attend at their surgeries, or at the appointed stations periodically. 
In six unions the attendances are monthly in each district ; in five 
they are weekly in some of the districts, monthly in others; in two 
they are entirely weekly, and in two they are given every other month. 
In all the districts of Melksham Union it is stipulated that the 
contractor shall vaccinate “at all such reasonable times during every 
“ day (except Sunday) as he shall be at his residence, and not 
‘* professionally engaged, but especially ” on a stated day in each week. 
The surgery of the contractor is occasionally the only place appointed 
for vaccination; this is the case in one district in Malmesbury Union, 
two districts in Tisbury, and all the districts of Melksham Union. 

All of the contracts examined are in the usual form, with the 
exception that in the contract for the Burbage district. of Pewsey 
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Union the words “subject to the instructions issued by the Lords of APPENDrx. 
** Her Majesty’s Privy Council on the lst of December 1859” have 
_ been added, Lodi ios 

Of 54 districts in which contracts exist, the stipulations relating to Bs: 
times and places appointed for vaccination are completely maintained  Yaccination. 
in 11, partially maintained in 6, and entirely disregarded in 37. 

All of the unions, excepting that of Calne, have been divided into 4:12 Wiltshire, 
vaccination districts, which are identical with those for medical relief. 
Calne Union has not been divided, but the guardians have contracted 
for the performance of vaccination in the whole union with four Division of 
practitioners, one of whom is also medical officer. The last-mentioned unions into 
contractor is required to vaccinate at stated times at his surgery, at ‘istricts for 
the workhouse, and at a station appointed in each of the rural parishes, Y@°77@402- 
The others are expected to vaccinate applicants only at their respective 
surgeries. wraseueel 

Only one public vaccinator was met with who did not possess the Qualifications 
qualifications required by their lordships’ regulations, he being a member ° Contractors. 
of the College of Surgeons only ; and in his case, no contract existed. 

Assistants are employed in vaccination in 16 districts. Of these 10 Assistants. 
are qualified medical practitioners, while 6 are unqualified. None of 
these gentlemen have been admitted as deputies under contract. 

Registers are kept by the contractors of all the unions inspected 
excepting Wilton. 55 registers were examined in the course of the 
inquiry. The entries in the principal columns were regularly made in 
52 ; in two of the registers the age of those vaccinated, and in one the 
date of vaccination were habitually omitted. In 45 registers no record 
was kept of unsuccessful operations. Re-vaccinations were recorded ‘The annual 
in five, and it was found that two contractors had made entries in their returns to the 
books of the sources from which vaccine lymph was obtained. Poor Law 

In 14 of the 17 unions inspected, the annual returns are based on Board are 
the vaccination registers, or (in the case of Wilton Union) on returns ware RETA 
in the same form as the register, which are sent in periodically. In Glerk’s office 
the other three the annual return for each district is prepared by the from the con- 
contractor, irrespectively of his charges for vaccination. But in one of tractor’s re- 
these unions (Mere) they are checked by the registrar, who is in fact Sister. 
responsible for their accuracy. In some unions 

Legal proceedings for the enforcement of the vaccination acts had Ete he 
been taken by the guardians of Cricklade Union ; an information was Een tiioncs nie 
laid before the justices at Cricklade on the 13th of May 1864, but no respectively of 
conviction was obtained, for the registrar was unable to prove that he his charges. 
had served the notice of requirement of vaccination, having omitted to Feval pre: 
enter any minute of such service in his register. The guardians of ceedings, 
Mere Union have appointed an officer under the Vaccination Acts 64... measures 
Amendment Act 1861, who has not yet, however, taken any pro- taken by guar- 
ceedings. The guardians of Devizes Union have recently made new dians in pro- 
arrangements of times and places for vaccination in every parish, which motion of vae- 
have been publicly announced by posting bills, but they have not ©mation. 
renewed their contracts, in which the obsolete arrangements are still 
embodied. 

Bills have been recently circulated in six of the unions, calling 
public attention to the compulsory provisions of the vaccination acts. 








7 
Dr. Sanderson. 





Contractor’s 
registers. 


IJ.—DuotTi£s or REGISTRARS. 


The 17 unions inspected are divided into 40 registration districts. Divisions of 
Five of the registration districts are identical with districts for vac- the unions for 
cination: there are besides nine registration districts, within the ‘s!stration, | 
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Arprnprx. limits of each of which several vaccination districts are comprised, 
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vaccination. 


Parochial lists. 
Registrars who 


are also public 
vaccinators, 


or relieving 
officers. 


while on the other hand there is one instance (that of Amesbury) in 
which two districts for registration constitute one for vaccination. 
Thus, there are in all 16 districts, the limits of which coincide more. 
or less with the divisions of the union for medical purposes. — 

The register of successful vaccination is regularly kept by 32 regis- 
trars, of whom one only omits io enter the names of children who die 
or leave the district before the registration of birth. In four districts 
entries are made only on the receipt of the duplicate certificate of 
vaccination. In four districts no register is kept. 

All of the registrars profess to deliver the notice of the requirement 
of vaccination regularly. . 

In 19 districts the schedule of the notice is filled up by the registrar 
in accordance with Schedule A. annexed to each contract. In eight 
of these the arrangements of times and places for the performance 
of vaccination are obsolete and inoperative. In the remaining eleven 
they are more or less carried out by the contractors. Four of the 
registrars announce arrangements which are at variance with the 
contracts: in two instances these arrangements are said to be in 
operation, but in the remainder they are obsolete. Two registrars 
announce the contractor's name only, four insert his name and place 
of vaccination, while the remaining eleven registrars leave the schedule 
of the notice blank. 

Lists of children supposed not to have been vaccinated are furnished 
to the contractors by 12 registrars, of whom two propose them every 
half-year, two quarterly, one monthly, and the rest when they are 
applied for ; two other registrars give similar information orally, and 
the registrar of Mere looks up cases of neglect throughout his district. 

Hight of the registrars are also public vaccinators, six of whom 
avail themselves of the facilities afforded them by their office for the 
extension of vaccination in their several districts, while two of them 
keep no register of vaccination. 

Twenty of the registrars are relieving officers, eleven of whom, in 
addition to the performance of their legal duties in respect of vac- 
cination, either give lists or take other measures for its promotion in 
their districts. 


UiI.—Quantity OF VACCINATION. 


The following table exhibits the extension of vaccination in each 
district of the unions inspected, during the three years preceding 
Michaelmas 1863 :— 
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- Tasty II.—Showing the numbers and ages of those vaccinated in each APPENDIX 
district, and the number of children without marks of vaccination 
in the schools. 


/ 

















woOg .\son uo | ee esa 
Cees/s=s \Bee .|S- |e74 
peSalegs jer eel bs |eeS 
gigase Agen\Cs |Fsg 
b-| a +a} oO 
BEnslos= loot Sales [ahs 
Assesses jaesePa Sk [oss 
wa DIY Oo ne ro | oO 
= |e8E2| sv | Fes) ee Eas 
Name or Union.| Name or Disrricr. | 2 |2284is g5itucclAs. (aS. 
- |S.2MS) SB) Val wae loys 
£ PSRc\SSS5|S558| 28 [oa e 
2 Sees Persisees| S28 ees 
as0biangagr = soo 
B |SSSnlSecslSee5| Bsa ease 
A le Aw ay A A 
WILTSHIRE. 
Alderbury - -| Whiteparish - -| 1938 71 36°7 27°3 All 0°s 
Downton - - | 8671 134 36°7 23°8 7 3°3 
Alderbury - - | 8159 89 28°2 23°8 t Fe | 
Fisherton * - | 4466 75 16°8 11°2 t 18°7 
Amesbury - - | Amesbury . - | 5671 141 24°7 12°9 139 1°3 
Elston - - . . 2454 28 11°4 7°4 0 12°7 
Bradford - - | Bradford ° -| 8459 269 31°8 19°6 All 6°8 
Freshford - : -| 2003 67 33°5 26°8 59 13°0 
Calne = i -| Calne - . -| 8879 28 36°9 11°3 0 11°3 
Chippenham - | Chippenham - - | 5396 108 20°1 17°1 111 6°0 
Langley Burrell - | 1679 51 389°3 26°7 60 4°3 
Laycoc - - | 1499 35 23°3 22°0 42 1°8 
Sutton - ° - | 38190 82 25°7 22°9 i 1°3 
Castle Combe - - 3286 146 AA" 4 22°8 50 7°5 
Corsham - - | 4818 103 21°4 16°2 All 10°4 
Box - - - - | 2161 57 26°4 16°6 0 21°0 
Cricklade - - | Wootton Bassett -| 5673 148 26°1 13°5 82 9°2 
Cricklade - - -| 8628 81 22°3 10°5 67 ri hae | 
Purton : ~ | 2011 71 33°5 29°7 58 6°0 
Devizes = . Devizes Et ay ' 8841 142 16°1 12°4 156 6'°1 
Bishop’s Cannings - | 2324 48 20°5 20°5 48 0°0 
Urchfont - - 2761 69 24°9 15°5 38 6°1 
Potterne += - =| 1826 42 23°3 9°9 t 0°0 
Lavington . - | 4345 95 21°8 has) 90 0°0 
Highworth and | Highworth - =| 4959 108 25°3 20°8 129 Tihs 
Swindon. Swindon ~ - | 2576 500 38°5 28°0 409 7°3 
Wanborough - = | 12414 84 84°7 12°4 44, 15°2 
Marlborough - | Marlborough - - | 7182 172 24°0 21°5 All 14°4 
Avebury - = =| 2094 45 21°5 17°2 All 12°0 
Malmesbury - -j| Malmesbury - +] 5746 195 | 34°0 9°9 10°2 
Minety - 4 -| 3714 80 21°5 LE*0, All 12°2 
Brinkworth - -| 2718 88. 82°4 6°2 0 14°3 
Sherston Magna - | 2383 11 4°6 1°7 0 | 24°3 
Melksham -  -| Trowbridge - - | 5598 120 | 25°5 | 16°1 102 6°2 
Hilperton - + =| 5769 117 20°3 17°2 98 5°4 
Whitley : -| 1601 34 21°3* 1 17°65 0 7 
Melksham > - | 2355 65 27°5 22°9 0 9°2 
' Seend- - = =| 1747 10 5°7 2°8 0 32°0 
Mere - - ~-/ Mere - . - | 4341 110 | 25°3 | 15°4 118 4°3 
Bourton’; ').%: oi 8715 181 | 35°38 | 16°4 115 | 17°83 
Pewsey - - | Pewsey - - | 4363 154 | 35°3) }4 25°83 53 | 10°5 
Milton - - - | 1594 65 40°8 39°5 52 6°2 
Burbage - * = 8071 173 56°2 81°5 88 6°5 
Enford - . -| 38429 60 17°4 14°3 0 2°8 
Tisbury = -j| Hindon - - | 2501 69 -| 27°65.) 28°2 t 8°3 
Donhead = + =| 4151 97 | 23°4 | 17°2 t | 10°0 
Tisbury . - | 8207 108 | 83°7 | 24°3 Ti] 22°83 
Warminster -| Heytesbury = - | 2687 80 29°7 26°8 All 17 
Codford - - | 2740 85 30°9 80°7 All 6°0 
Warminster = wl 7879 128 15°3 12°2 100 14°6 
; : Longbridge Deverell - | 2636 69 26°2 15°6 All 5°3 
Westbury -  -| Westbury - = | + B752 190 | 33°1 30°5 152 3'1 
Edington - = - 4367 59 13°5 7°83 45 6°1 
Steeple Ashton = | 91682 43 26°4 24°5 28 4°0 
Wilton - -| Wilton - . - | 4712 100 | 18°5 | 14°83 73 6°2 
Fovant - - - | 8276 103 31°5 18°7 103 6°5 
Steeple Langford =" 2001 116 58°0 18°0 50 12°8 


RI Me ec elk te eh 
+ No return received from Registrar, 


*There is no school in this district. 
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In undertaking the vaccination of a rural district, the médical con- 
tractor meets with difficulties of such a nature that, however anxious 
he may be to fulfil his contract obligations, he is more likely to fail than 
to succeed in doing so. He usually begins by attending regularly at 
the appointed times and places, and, if he has reason to believe that 
vaccination has previously been neglected, suggesting to the guardians 
the propriety of calling the attention of the people to the provisions of 
the vaccination act. This is commonly done (in accordance with the 
instructions of the Poor Law Board), by large posting bills, headed 
“Compulsory Vaccination,” in which parents are cautioned that pro- 
ceedings will be taken in all cases of neglect. At first the effect of 
this proceeding is to induce large numbers of those who before neg- 
lected vaccination to bring their children to the stations, imagining 
that the law is about to be enforced. As this expectation ceases to be 
entertained, applicants no longer present themselves, and the con- 
tractor, finding that he is sacrificing valuable time and labour in the 
performance of an unprofitable duty, becomes discouraged, and discon- 
tinues his attendance. The number -of persons annually vaccinated 
becomes less and less, until at length, in the course of a few years, the 
vaccinator’s attention is called to the unprotected state of his district 
by a case of small-pox, by a remonstrance. from the guardians or other- 
wise. The only course which is open to him is to make a house to 
house visitation, which will be successful or otherwise according to the 
method with which it is conducted. ‘The plan usually adopted is to 
obtain from the registrar a list of all children not known to have been 
vaccinated, and to make arrangements for their vaccination accordingly. 
If the contractor is duly impressed with the importance of always 
using lymph derived directly from the arm, he will take his measures 
with this view. He will vaccinate one or two children in each village, 
and invite the parents of all other children in the same village re- 
quiring vaccination to meet him on the proper day in one of the 
cottages, in order that he may vaccinate them from those vaccinated a 
week before. In case a time should be inadvertently selected at which 
the people are engaged in important agricultural operations, particularly 
those in which women are habitually employed, or the weather on the 
day appointed should turn out to be unfavourable, or the vaccinator 
should be called away to a case of midwifery, the whole arrangement 
must necessarily fail; other vaccinifers must be selected, and another 
day appointed and announced. If the contractor have already esta- 
blished his influence with the people, difficulties of this kind may be 
overcome ; but, if on the other hand, he has not learnt the art of dealing 
with the poor ; if he is personally unpopular or is opposed, as is often 
the case, by influential residents in the parish, it is more than likely 
that he will either become disgusted and allow things to take their own 
course, or will resort to the objectionable plan of operating on the spot 
whenever in his rounds he meets with an unvaccinated child. Having 
once given way to the prejudices of the people in vaccinating their 
children at their homes instead of insisting on their being brought to 
him, he is almost inevitably led to adopt popular methods of operating 
in preference to those which he knows to be effectual. From 
habitually soliciting the poor, he soon becomes in fact their humble 
servant, and in order to avoid troublesome questions about the source 
from which vaccine matter is taken, he habitually uses that which is 
stored on points, sometimes going so far as to vaccinate exclusively 
with those furnished to him gratuitously for a very different purpose 
by the National Vaccine Establishment. In further compliance with 
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maternal prejudices, he is fain to content himself with vaccinating by 
one or two small punctures or abrasions, and obtaining correspondingly 
unprotective results. 

When the time for inspection comes, he has to make a second visit to 
the child’s residence for the purpose. If the parents suspect that he 
wishes to take lymph, they will flatly refuse to allow him to see the 
infant, and forbid his entrance ; in other cases he will find that the 
house is locked up, and that mother and child are out in the flelds, 
whither, if he is bent on accomplishing his object, he must follow them. 
The result will vary according to the temper of the contractor ; he may 
attain his object by force-or bribery, by persuasion or intimidation, for 
the law will not help him; or, on the other hand, he may forego the 
inspection on the worthless statement of the parents that the arm rose 
well, and enter the case as successful in the register. 

In those districts in which the contractor, although unable to carry 
out vaccination meetings with success, is yet unwilling to adopt the 
domiciliary method, it frequently happens that vaccination is entirely 
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neglected by a large proportion of the people. So long as a. certain’ 


number of cases are annually returned, this neglect does not attract the 
attention of the guardians. If, however, small-pox occurs or vaccination 
ceases entirely, the contractor’s attention will probably be called to the 
subject by a remonstrance, in which case he will perhaps secure the 
services of an “efficient” assistant. This gentleman at once engages 
in a vaccination batiwe. He goes about from parish to parish well 
provided with “points,” prepared to vaccinate or re-vaccinate all the 
children of whatever age he can find, whether in their parents’ houses, 
at play in the village street, or at school. At the end of the quarter a 
large bill is sent in to the guardians, and the annual return to the Poor 
Law Board shews that there has been an enormous “extension of 
vaccination” in the district. But the result is most unsatisfactory ; 
for not only has quantity been purchased at the expense of quality, but 
the goodwill of the people has been forfeited, or rather their antipathy 
has been intensified tenfold. In visiting schools in villages in which a 
battue had taken place, I have been astonished at the expression of 
terror which came over the children’s faces as soon as they knew my 
object.* 


Recommendations to Guardians. 


The description I have endeavoured to give in the preceding para- 
graph is applicable, in some of its particulars, to 13 out of 17 of the 
unions recently inspected in the county of Wilts, and in most of 
the rural unions previously reported on in other counties. The irre- 
gularities therein referred to have therefore constituted the principal 
subject of the letters of advice which it has been my duty (in pur- 
suance of my instructions) to address to the guardians. 

The obligations imposed on the guardians by the Vaccination Exten- 
sion Act (as set forth in the circular letter of the Poor Law Board, 
dated September 6th, 1853) relate exclusively to the making of such 
arrangements as are necessary to.afford the requisite facilities for 
vaccination in each parish, and to the public announcement of such 
arrangements by posting bills or other modes of advertisement. From 
the section of this report relating to public arrangements, it will be 


* In a school at Highworth this was the case to such an extent that, in order to 
accomplish my purpose, it was necessary to appease the children’s fears by a prelimi- 
nary distribution of apples. 
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seen that in most unions in Wiltshire these obligations have been 
partially if not completely discharged, and it may be added that in 
those instances in which they had been neglected, this neglect was 
owing to inadvertence, and that the guardians were perfectly ready to 
supply the omission as soon as it was brought under their notice. The 
legal functions of guardians regarding public vaccination being thus 
limited, it is evident that, however well disposed they may be to 
promote the extension of vaccination, they have very little in their 
power, for experience teaches unequivocally that even the best arrange- 
ments, however thoroughly advertised, are inefficient for this purpose, 
unless at the same time supervision is constantly or periodically 
exercised. Fully aware of this difficulty, and acknowledging freely 
that in the present state of the law it is scarcely possible for the 
guardians of any union to place their public arrangements on a 
satisfactory working footing, I have yet believed it to be my duty 
to recommend the adoption of measures of supervision, stating at the 
same time in the plainest terms, that however inadeqate may be the 
means at present available for the purpose, it is in this way only that — 
the intention of the legislature, as expressed in the preamble of the 
vaccination act, can be carried out. A justification of this course 
might, if it were needed, be found in the fact that wherever these 
suggestions have been carried out, in spite of the inadequacy of the 
existing legal provisions, by the activity of the union officers (whether 
clerks or registrars) they have been successful. In such unions the 
results which we hope to see realize d all over England in the working 
of a more efficient system of public vaccination, have been forestalled. 

With respect to the times and places at which rural meetings ought 
to be held, no arrangement can be regarded as successful or worthy of 
approbation unless it provides for the weekly assembling of infants in 
such numbers that there shall on no occasion be less than half a dozen 
applicants. It follows as a corollary that meetings must not be held 
throughout the year, but that vaccination must be strictly confined to 
certain seasons, and suspended during the intervals, and that the length 
of the intervals must vary according to the population of the village in 
which the meetings are held. Thus, in a village of from 600 to 700 
inhabitants, vaccination ought to be performed at two distinct periods 
in each year. Out of the 14 children to be vaccinated, from 10 to 12 
ought to be vaccinated from the arm, and this should be accomplished 
by three attendances each time. At each period one or two children 
should be vaccinated at the first attendance with fresh lymph con- 
veyed from another village ; from these, or one of them, six children 
should be vaccinated on the day week following, and inspected and © 
registered the week after. In a village of 1,000, the 28 children 
may be advantageously divided into three batches, and arrangements 
made of the same nature as in the former case. 

As has already been stated, I found that in almost every union the 
arrangements scheduled in the contracts were inconsistent with this 
principle, the contractor being required either to attend weekly or 
monthly throughout the year for the vaccination of 10, 20, or 30 
children. If it appeared that these attendances had been insisted on, 
I drew the attention of the guardians to their unpractical character. 
Thus, at Devizes, where the vaccination arrangements had been recently 
remodelled, the contractors were called upon to hold 780 meetings in a 
group of rural districts in which the annual number of births was less 
than 400, so that there were twice as many attendances as children to 
vaccinate. In other unions of Wilts, where the stipulations of the 
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contracts were by mutual consent set aside, I suggested that, in addi- 
tion to the contractor’s weekly attendance at the surgery or other 
principal station in his district for the purpose of affording to all 
parents the facilities for having their infants vaccinated at the legal 
age, he should be required to attend in every village of importance 
twice, three times, or four times in each year for “vaccination and 
inspection, continuing such attendance on each occasion from week to 
week, as long as there should be children to vaccinate. 

As regards the season of the year most proper for holding village 
meetings, there are two considerations of importance ; in the first 
place it must be determined according to the nature of the occupation 
of the people. Ina purely agricultural district it is recognized that 
the best times for vaccination are the beginning of spring, the few 
weeks of comparative leisure which intervene between haytime and 


harvest, and those which follow harvest ; but the relative advantages 


of these periods vary according to the climate and the character of the 
tillage. Thus, for example, the times which are found most suitable 
in the corn-growing districts of Wilts, would not do for those in 
which the potato is the most important produce. From similar con- 
siderations it is apparent that all regulations as to the seasons at 
which meetings are to be held, must be subject to yearly modification 
according to the character of the season. Thus, for instance,-when 
the harvest is late, all the summer vaccination should be got over in 
August, whereas in the contrary case, it may be advantageously 
deferred till the middle of September. Much scope must in this 
respect be given to the discretion of the vaccinator. Nothing in my 
opinion can be more absurd than to insist rigidly on his beginning 
to vaccinate on a certain day of the mouth, without reference to the 
numerous interruptions which may interfere with the appointment. 
So long as he carries out the principle of continuing his attendance 
weekly when he has once begun, and does not allow the interval 
between any two succeeding periods of vaccination to be unreasonably 
prolonged, he ought to be at liber ty to fix his first meeting on what- 
ever day he is best prepared to begin vaccinating, that is, when he is 
likely to have fresh lymph, when “the parish is free from epidemic 
disease, and when he himself has reason to believe that he will not 
be eeeied by other engagements, particularly by cases of mid- 
wifery.* 

Whatever may be the mode of appointment, it is of great importance 
that the first meeting should be effectually announced. Most vac- 
_ cinators who make their own arrangements, content themselves with 
calling on the parents of the children whom they propose to vaccinate, 
directing them to come at the appointed time to the station or surgery ; 
but it is obviously much more advantageous that the meeting should 
be advertised ina more public manner. This may be done before- 
hand by affixing bills on the doors of churches, schools, club-rooms, 
and other places of public resort, or by oral intimation at any of these 
places, while on the day appointed the people may be further re- 
minded by sending round the bellman, ringing the school bell, or 
otherwise. 

The arrangements necessary for supervision (as regards quantity) 
differ in their details according to the size and administration of the 


* Of 59 appointments with medical men which I had occasion to make in the 
course of my inspection of Wilts, three failed by reason of obstetric engagements— 
that is, one in 20; probably vaccination engagements might be expected to fail, from 
this cause alone, in about the same proportion. 
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union. Thus, in a small union like that of Mere, the whole of which 
constitutes one registration district, my suggestions for that purpose 
were of the simplest description. The guardians had already appointed 
their registrar, under the Vaccination Acts’ Amendment Act 1861, to 
take proceedings, and the medical practitioners were punctual in 
certifying to him their vaccinations. All that remained to do was 
to systematize his proceedings, which was to be accomplished, (1) by 
directing him to make a return at the end of each quarter of the 
children resident in each parish of the union not vaccinated, though 
of fit age for vaccination ; (2) by placing each parochial return as 
soon as received in the hands of the medical officer in charge of the 
parish for his report and suggestions thereon; (3) by further in- 
structing the Officer to give notice to parents or guardians in all cases 
of neglect reported by the medical officer of the district, requiring 
them to have the children vaccinated within a stated period, and in 
default to take proceedings before the justices. In larger unions, 
divided into several districts for registration, there was much greater 
difficulty ; for however willing the guardians might be to follow the 
suggestion, it was clear that they could not demand of the registrars 
that preliminary information without which supervision could not be 
carried out. Many registrars are unwilling, others are unable to 
prepare the requisite returns ; unwilling from want of interest in the 
promotion of vaccination, and from not appreciating the personal 
advantage (in the way of threepenny fees) likely to arise from its. 
extension ; unable from want of leisure, or from the neglect of the 
medical men practising in the district in not certifying the vaccina- 
tions performed by them. It generally happens that those registrars 
who are also relieving officers are more capable of this work than 
others, for they know the poor, and have an interest in carrying out 
the wishes of the guardians ; but some of the most zealous promoters 
of vaccination among the hundreds of registrars I have met with, 
have been men who neither held this nor any other public office. 
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Appenpix. TABLE 1V.—Showing the Result of School Examinations in all the 
a Districts visited.* 
os. 1-4. i) a z 
ee . pues « © 1 nm 
- Local Inquiries 3 pp heat g 23.) |$238 
as to cS e 2 > 6g bl a Rasa 
Vaccination. a 3  , @ 18 o's & |S 258 
: UNION. DIsTRICT. rae ar as iis fs Es ee Soe eae 
4, In Wilishire, pa] HS | SE] #3 [eaos| gs lee o% 
by ea| 82| 88) 82 lea8s| 22 leaks 
re = a= cS) 4 a 
Dr. Sanderson. ge} BS) BF) Se |RS45)| BS Sade 
Alderbury - . | Whiteparish - -{. 112 | 40°5 | 40°5| 19°0} 14 2 31 
Downton . at LL 41°9 | 42°6 | 15°5 14 2 27 
Alderbury - - 97 29°2 | 49°0 | 21°8 8 2 17 
rysrpris' - - 7 7 0 ae : 0 es i p 138 ; = 
Am a = mesbur: © - *D : . 16 
tehuny Bilston _ 2 -| 102 | 203) 48:2] 15) (5 | 2 | 8 
Bradford « - radfor ° - md. 3° 3°5 10 2 9 
: Freshford - -| 100 | 39°1| 43°7] 17°2| 12 a | 25 
Calne : .| Calne - 5 -| 845 | 41°8| 42°7| 15°8| 10 2 20 
Chippenham - | Chippenham od - 167 38°2 46°5 15°38 10 2 20 
Langley Burrell P| Se bef 86°7 | 42°8 | 20°5 12 2 25 
Laycock - - | 106 73°0 | 25°0 2°0 18 3 42 
Sutton - ~ » - 73 $3°3 | -389°O | 27°7 22 2 41 
Castle Comb . 93 81°4 | 50°0} 18°6 8 1 16 
Corsham . -| 105 52°1 | 381°9 | 16°0 10 3 24 
ox - © - 119 26°5 | 40°5 33°0 10 1 16 
Cricklade - - | Wootton Bassett - | 180 27°1 | 58°38 |} 19°6 6 3 14 
Cricklade . - 84 15°2: |, 62°6 |. $2°2 3 2 12 
Purton e =| 132 25°7 | 42°71) 381°6 9 2 20 
Devizes - | Devizes ° -| 858 41°1 | 44°3 | 14°6 12 8 27 
Bishop’s Cannings - 75 53°3 | 38°7 8°0 10 4 28 
Urchfont - - 81 27°6 | 53°9 |] 18°5 10 2 17 
Potterne . ° 53 56°6 | 41°5 1°9 16 2 34 
Lavington - - 67 43°3 | 46°3 | 10°4 16 2 36 
Highworth and | Highworth - - 40 10°S | 86°5 2°7 21 ci 24 
Swindon. Swindon - «) a= 4 t LOL 41°4 | 43°0 |] 15°6 23 2 49 
Wanborough - - 46 23°0 | 46°0}] 31°0 15 2 3L 
Marlborough - | Marlborough + -| 173 | 56°1| 383°9}| 10°8|] 14 2 30 
Avebury . - 27 41°5 | 45°9} 12°6 8 3° 16 
Malmesbury - | Malmesbury - e | 274 17°4 | 68°0] 14°6. 7 4 23 
Minety . - 98 9°3.| 68°6-| 22°21 11 2 19 
Brinkworth ens 56 16° Gl Back | SLs 15 2 31 
Sherston Magna - | 103 53°8 | 30°7 | 15°5 12 2 22 
Melksham ~- - | Trowbridge - > 291 42°5 | 87°0 |; 20°5 12 2 27 
Hilperton - e - 56 87°7 | 45°2| 17°1 12 2 25 
Whitley ° - No School in this District. 
Melksham - © -«j| 141 44°5 | 46°9 8°6 13 2 23 
Seend ° - 25 AL" De) 472 Lt Ley 9 2 18 
Mere . -| Mere « ° =| 1389 24°38 57S 174 8 3 29 
Bourton ° - 81 29°8 | 38°8 | 381°4 12 2 22 
Pewsey - - =| Pewsey . > 76 a9 | ol iy ako 14 2 25 
Milton ° - 48 81°2 | 42°2]| 26°6 10 2 20 
Burbage ° - 92 16°3 | 53°5 | 380°2 12 2 22 
Enford e - 71 83°3 | 47°9 |} 18°8 11 2 21 
Tisbury -« - | Hindon - - 48 20°5 | 45°3 | 84°2 10 al 15 
Donhead = = = 50 46°5 | 35°5 | 18°0 18 2 38 
Tisbury - - 76 384°0 | 56°0 | 10°0 18 2 81 
Warminster - -{| Heytesbury = - -} 118 PU al a OA: 7°8 12 3 33 
Codford - - 50 _ — — 13 3 — 
Warminster - - | 233 78°5 | 20°0 1°5 18 2 43 
Longbridge Deverell - 56 58°4 | 37°7 3°9 18 4 36 
Westbury -+ - | Westbury . -| 159 48°6 | 39°6 | 11°8 10 2 19 
Edington - - 65 18°0 | 50°8 | 31°2 10 2 18 
Steeple Ashton - 50 |+ 62°5 | 37°5 0°0 20 2 40 
Wilton - - | Wilton - < - | 194 O7°4 | \58°Da C18"7 25 1 33 
Fovant - - 76 5°6 | 80°2| 14°2 14 1 14 
Steeple Langford - 39 50°0 | 29°5 |] 20°5 16 2 29 








*The table is to be read thus: Of 112 children examined in the schools at Whiteparish 
40°5 per cent. exhibited a plurality of characteristic scars (2nd column), of each of which the 
area was about 14-hundredths of a square inch (5th column). In 40°5 per cent. the characters 
of genuine cicatrices were observed, but the scars were less than a tenth of a square inch in 
area, while in 19°0 per cent. these characters were wanting (4th column). Those children who 
possessed two scars each, were more numerous than those who had one, three, or any other 
number (5th column). The product obtained by multiplying the average number of scars seen 
in each typically-marked child by the prevalent avea of each typical scar, was 31 (last column). 

This last column affords more information as to the value of the results than any other. If 
a vaccinator complies with the “instruction” to operate in such a manner “as to produce four 
* separate good-sized vesicles,” the resulting scars will have an aggregate area of 40-hundredths 
of a square inch at Jeast.. By comparing with this the numbers in the column, the value of 
the very best vaccination which is dispensed in each district at the public cost, may be readily 
estimated. They show that of the three contractors who professedly vaccinated by four 
insertions, only one approached (without attaining) the standard,fand that of those that 
vaccinated otherwise than by puncture only six obtained equivalent local effects. 

Of the whole number of children having typical scars, who were examined in the course of 
the inquiry, the average number of scars was 2°045. As the average area of each typical scar 
was 12°2, the aggregate area was (as nearly as possible) 25, 
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It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of taking more APPENDIX. 
effectual measures than are possible in the present state of the law for 





the better performance of vaccination ; for even if a perfect scheme of eae a ae 
vaccination extension were legalized to-morrow, and accompanied with ihe 


all the necessary provisions to render its working effectual, the result Vaccination. 
would still be most unsatisfactory, unless at the same time some agency ee 
were brought into operation, whereby a control could be exercised over 4 In Wiltshire, 
contractors with respect to their mode of performing their contract D by 

‘oati r. Sanderson. 
obligations. 

My experience leads me to believe that without this control, which 
of course could only be exercised by medical persons, the working of a 
compulsory system in the present state of things is almost impossible. 
For without reference to the question whether or not the legislature 
would be justified in promoting tneffectual vaccination by compulsion, 
it appears to me that so long as the people have before them such eyi- 
dence of carelessness both as to the performance of vaccination and 
inspection as are now to be met with in very many rural districts, no 
enactment however stringent, no supervision however strict, would be 
sufficient to overcome the opposition of the people. 

In those districts in which the practice of the contractor is most 
irregular, vaccination being performed in the intervals of other occu- 
pations rather than at times arranged and set apart for the purpose 
beforehand, it is invariably found that the vaccination cicatrices, as 
seen in the schools, do not exhibit those characters which are recog- 
nized as “ typical ;’ and, on the other hand, whenever results of this 
description are met with, they may be always attributed either to a 
careless performance of the operation, or to the adoption of methods 
of vaccination which are at variance with the rules and cautions 
embodied in the “ Instructions.” Some of these rules—those which 
do not require any continued effort or method—are habitually followed. 
Thus, for example, the rule not to vaccinate children who are consti- 
tutionally liable to cutaneous eruptions, is I believe very rarely 
neglected. The belief that certain prevalent and very intractable 
forms of papular and vesicular disease lave their origin in vaccination, 
is so universal among the poor of every county of England, that the 
public vaccinator is daily reminded of it. He finds, indeed, the exist- 
ence of this belief to be one of the greatest difficulties he has to 
encounter. In a rural district the ailments of every family are known 
to the community, and should it unfortunately happen that a child 
becomes affected with an obstinate eczema after vaccination (as is not 
unfrequently the case), the aversion of parents is redoubled ; the fact 
is cast in the practitioner’s teeth by every recusant parent in the neigh- 
bourhood who is in want of an excuse for breaking the law. An 
occurrence of this kind is apt to be misinterpreted, not only by the 
poor and ignorant, but even by those who might be expected to judge 
more intelligently. In most unions one hears of some farmer or 
clergyman who inculcates among his poorer neighbours the danger of 
vaccination, or insinuates that the medical man “uses bad lymph.” 
I have never met with any instance in which there was the slightest 
foundation for the charge; for although there can be no doubt that 
much of the current vaccine lymph used in public vaccination is 
deficient in virulence from dilution, the existence of bad lymph, in the 
sense in which the expression is used by these persons, is entirely 
imaginary. In all the cases of supposed infection by bad lymph 
which have been brought under my notice, there has been evidence 
either that the child from whom the lymph was taken was in perfect 
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health, or that other children vaccinated from the same source were 
not affected. EB J | 

The injunctions which are most frequently neglected are those 
which refer to the number of insertions, the performance of vaccina- 
tion from arm to arm, and the collection of lymph. Vaccinators are 
enjoined “to vaccinate by four or five separate punctures,” “ to 
“vaccinate with lymph directly from arm to arm,” and “not to 
“ take more lymph from one vesicle than will suffice for the immediate 
** vaccination of five subjects.” It may be stated that the first of these 
rules is habitually neglected. Of the 56 contractors whose practice 
has been this year investigated by me, I find that only three vaccinate 
in four or more separate places. In general vaccination is performed 
either by two or three punctures or abrasions. Of those who pro- 
fessedly make three insertions, many perform the operation so imper- 
fectly that one or two of them usually fail, so that in children thus 
vaccinated only two scars are found on the arm. The principal reason 
why this instruction is disregarded, is not that the evidence on which 
it is founded is insufficient, or that there is any difference of medical 
opinion on the subject, but mainly that the practice is opposed to the 
ignorant prejudices of the parents, who object because it seems more 
painful to the child. In addition to this, practitioners have long been 
in the habit of operating in the fashion which is now unfortunately so 
prevalent, so that in following out their Lordships’ instructions, a 
vaccinator has to adopt a practice which is new, and on that ground 
very objectionable to the agricultural mind.* It is obvious that the 
existence of these difficulties affords no excuse for persisting in a 
method which is known to be inefficient. In admitting that the fear of 
offending the parents exercises so great an influence as it does, we 
in fact admit that the relation at present existing between the dis- 
penser and the recipients of vaccination is very far from what it ought 
to be—that the people consider that in allowing their children to be 
vaccinated they are not receiving a benefit, but conferring a personal 
favour on the vaccinator. 

Contractors are further enjoined, if they vaccinate otherwise than 
by punctures to take care to produce local effects equal to four or 
five good sized vesicles. In this form the instruction is much more 
frequently carried out than in the other; for there are a great many 
very careful vaccinators who find not only that two large vesicles are 
much more acceptable to mothers than four small ones, but that the 
results of those methods of insertion which produce large compound 
vesicles (as, for example, abrasion over a limited surface by crossed 
scratches, or the operation of tattooing, which consists in making a 
number of minute punctures within a similar area,) are much more 
certain than those of puncture. My experience confirms me in the 
belief that while more regular and uniform vesicles can be produced 
by puncture than by any other plan, the dexterity which is necessary 
is very rarely possessed, so that even when arm to arm vaccination 
is practised, the proportion of failures is usually much larger than it 
ought to be. On the other hand, it is scarcely possible for any one 





_ * On inquiring of contractors why they had not conformed to their Lordships’ 
instructions, they have informed me in most instances, that to do so would render 
vaccination so unpopular that it could not be carried out. The contractor for the 
town of Salisbury, under whose notice the instruction was prominently brought some 
years ago by Dr. Seaton, stated to me that if he were to vaccinate the children in 
more than two places, it would make such a commotion in the town that he would 
be unable to face it. 
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who takes pains, even if he never vaccinated before in his life, to 
fail either by abrasion or tattooing. 

There are other methods of insertion by which, in a certain sense, 
‘local effects ” in accordance with the instructions are produced. I 
allude to the practice of making a scratch with a blunt pointed instru- 
ment, either in the direction of the child’s arm or across it, and then 
rubbing in the lymph to be inserted. Whatever may be the pro- 
tectiveness of the frightful clusters of vesicles which these scratches 
produce, it is quite sufficient to say that they inflict a great deal 
of unnecessary pain. Among the last of the districts which I visited 
in Wilts, were two in which this practice had been followed, viz., 
Highworth and Brinkworth, and in both of these the very name of 
vaccination had been rendered odious both to parents and children. 

I have already said that there appears to me no reason to believe 
that infected lymph is ever used in vaccination even by the most 
careless of vaccinators, but there is no doubt that the lymph employed 
is often weak and inert. This want of activity appears to me to 
be owing not so much to improper or careless storage, as to neglect 
of the precautions which are necessary in collecting it. Many con- 
tractors are not so careful as they should be to take lymph at the 
proper time. The inspection is often put off till many hours have 
elapsed, or even a day, since the formation of the areola, so that the 
lymph has already lost much of its activity and ought not to be used. 
Another cause of impaired activity is to be found in the practice of 
taking a much larger quantity from one vesicle than is justified by 
experience or sanctioned by the instructions. Of these two errors of 
practice, the latter is most important because most common, for in 
rural districts there is often great difficulty in maintaining the supply 
of lymph, and consequently great temptation to make too free with a 
good arm. Itis in this way more than in any other that the want of 
method in the performance of district vaccination (which must be 
regarded as, after bad manipulation, the main cause of defective 
quality) exercises its injurious influence. From the moment that 
the contractor fails in assembling the poor in such a manner as to 
perform vaccination systematically from arm to arm, the obtaining 
fresh lymph becomes a matter of the greatest difficulty, for the objection 
of the poor to allow it to be taken is excessive. Many examples 
of this have come under my notice. All unsuccessful vaccinators 
refer to it as one of the principal causes of failure, and consider it 
as a most serious defect in the vaccination act, that it contains no 
provisions for compelling persons who are vaccinated gratuitously 
to afford the means of vaccinating others. It often happens that a 
vaccinator has to ride many miles to obtain a supply, and has to 
return without accomplishing his errand. In one of the villages I 
visited in Devizes Union, half a dozen children had the day before 
been with difficulty assembled in a cottage for vaccination, but the 
contractor had been obliged to dismiss,them because the mother of 
the vaccinifer obstinately refused to have the vesicles touched. In 
another district the contractor informed me that whenever he 
wants lymph he is obliged to pay the mother 6d. or ls. for every 
opportunity ; and Mr. Chamberlaine, of Avebury, states that in his 
district an arm is not to be had on any terms. 

The considerations which seem to me to indicate that the spurious 
results which are now so prevalent are more immediately referable to 
carelessness in collecting lymph than to improper storage, are mainly 
the following : In those numerous districts in which it is the prevailing 
practice to vaccinate by puncture with dry lymph, the results observed 
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in the schools ave not, as might be expected, universally bad. Although 
in most instances they exhibit various degrees of imperfection, it 
occasionally happens that the most perfect characters are observed, 
and when this is the case the excellence of the result is found to be 
no less referable to the conscientious punctuality with which inspec- 
tion has been performed, than to the operative dexterity of the 
vaccinator. Again, in districts in which it is the acknowledged practice 
(as in that of Hilperton in Melksham Union) to take lymph on the 
ninth day, the results are unsatisfactory, even although the children are 
all vaccinated directly from the arm. 


V.—Districr ARRANGEMENTS. 


Rural Districts. 


The district of Amesbury must be regarded as one of the best 
vaccinated in the county, although the practice of the vaccinator 
is purely domiciliary. By whatever criterion they are tested, the 
results appear to be most satisfactory. Vaccination is performed 
with great regularity, and the numbers returned in each parish are 
in due proportion to the population. The register shows that in 
100 cases, 11 of the children vaccinated were under three months, 88 
between three months and a year old, one only being above one year. 
In the whole district, 25 per 1,000 of the population had been annually 
vaccinated. In the town of Amesbury, having a population scarcely 
over 1,000, where many of the families are attended privately, the 
vaccination rate is 21°1. In four of the principal villages it varied 
within narrow limits, the average being 26. The evidence derived from 
the examination of the children in the schools was equally conclusive. 
In 146 children, only two were found without marks of vaccination. 
The scars were of regular contour, their margins were depressed and 
beset with pits, their centres elevated and smooth, and each had an 
area of about 16-hundredths ofan inch. The district is of great extent, 
having a density of 0°13 per acre, and a population of 5,671. The 
contractor states that with the exception of residents in Amesbury, all 
the children are vaccinated at their parents’ cottages. He maintains 
his own supply of lymph, employing capillary tubes for storage, and — 
inserts by “ searifying.” The excellent quality of the results is 
entirely due to the conscientious care with which lymph is collected 
and the operation performed. It need scarcely be said that no small- 
pox has occurred in the district for many years. 

In the large village of Downton during each of the two years that 
the present contractor has held office, 26 infants per thousand of the 
population have been vaccinated. He states that when he first came 
to the village he did his best to carry out the scheduled arrangements. 
Finding that no children were brought to the station he began to 
vaccinate from house to house with points conveyed in a corked bottle. 
He admits that he rarely vaccinates from the arm, yet the results are 
excellent. All the infants vaccinated by him had characteristic scars, 
usually three in number. 

In Bishops Cannings, having a population of 2,324 and a density of 
0°17 per acre, the practice has been for years strictly domiciliary, 
lymph stored in tubes being used in the same manner as at Amesbury. 
The results are equally good. ‘The vaccination rate, as stated in the 
table, is erroneous. I found that 31:8 per thousand of all ages of the 
population had been vaccinated, about 90 per cent. being infants. The 
evidence atforded by these figures that every child was vaccinated in 
the district was confirmed by the examination of schools in three of the 
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tained and vaccination has been performed at the proper age, the 
modes of vaccination employed are of the worst description, pease 

Adjoining the district of Bishops Cannings there is a district in 
Marlborough Union of about the same population (2,094) and density Avebury 
(0-14 per acre) in which, as I represented to the guardians, the con- (Marlborough). 
tractor had adopted a practice not only at variance with the instruc- 
tions issued by the Privy Council, but wholly inconsistent with the 
efficient performance of vaccination. His plan is to obtain frequent 
supplies of points from an extraneous but unexceptionable source, and 
to vaccinate with these exclusively. ‘The contractor’s excuse is that 
“the parents strenuously object to have matter taken.” I find that 
vaccination is performed with the utmost regularity in every village, 
and that the number annually returned for each parish corresponds 
accurately with its population. Most of the children seen in the 
school exhibited three small tolerably well-marked scars, which were 
produced by abrasion. 

In the populous parish of Box (density 0°48 per acre) 26 per thou- Box (Chippen- 
sand of the population have been annually vaccinated, but of these ham). 
vaccinations about a third were performed between the ages of two 
and five, and a few were postponed to later periods. Thus, nearly all 
are eventually vaccinated, notwithstanding which I found among 119 
children, 25 in whom no scars could be detected. Although the 
contractor professes to make two insertions, most of the children 
exhibited single scars scarcely exceeding a tenth of an inch in area. 

Two of the districts of Pewsey Union, Pewsey and Milton, are re- Milton 
markable for the regularity of the returns and the numerical complete- (Pewsey). 
ness which they indicate. In the latter, the number of infantile vac- 
cinations is extraordinary. In the principal parish no less than 
4] infantile vaccinations were returned in ove year in a population of 
697. Correspondingly I find by analysing the entries in the register 
that 22 children born in 1861, 83 born in 1862, and 23 in 1863, had 
been vaccinated at the time of my visit. Yet, notwithstanding this 
apparent excess of vaccination, there were unscarred children in the 
schools, and in those scarred, I noticed that the scars were small, of 
irregular contour, and imperfectly foveated. In Pewsey district, more Pewsey. 
than 25 infants had been vaccinated per thousand of the population, 
while in the two principal villages the numbers returned of ¢ll ages 
were severally 29 and 33; but in examining the children in these 
villages, it turned out that 10 per cent. had no marks that could be 
recognized. In most of the children only two scars were seen, which 
were often small and unsatisfactory. 

In like manner in Highworth district of Swindon Union the number Highworth 
of vaccinations in each parish is in due proportion to the population, (Swindon). 
but 1 in 13 of the children had no marks, and of the remainder 80 per 
cent. had single scars. In both the last-mentioned districts the duty 
of vaccination had been deputed to an unqualified assistant, who was in 
the habit of vaccinating from house to house. 

In the whole of Malmesbury Union I found that vaccination had Malmesbury. 
been performed with great irregularity. In the town of Malmesbury, 
the population of which is 4,001, 367 vaccinations were returned in 
three years, which gives a vaccination rate of 30°5; but of these, 
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1863. Previously, those only who applied had been vaccinated, the 
result of which was, that about three applicants presented themselves 
in a quarter. In the rural parishes'surrounding Malmesbury the same 
irregularities had occurred. Vaccinations had been performed in 
batches at very long’ intervals, but, notwithstanding, 98 per cent. of 
the children had been vaccinated before the end of the fifth year of — 
age. Of 274 children examined, | in 10 were unmarked ; of the re~- 
mainder, 77 had four scars, the characters of which were typical, 
although they were remarkably small. The contractor inserts by 
puncture, using lymph stored in capillary tubes. : 

In the two adjoining districts of Minety and Brinkworth, vaccination 
had also been neglected, and both contractors had had recourse tothe 
same expedient, though with very different results: In each case the 
performance of the contractor’s duty had been deputed to a legal! 
qualified assistant, by whom the -arrears had been ‘worked up from 
house to house. In Minety district the acting vaccinator had carefully 
gone through the parishes, guided by lists obtained from the “ Register 
of successful Vaccination,” provided with capillary tubes, and well 
impressed with the necessity of taking pains. I found that almost all 
the children vaccinated by this gentleman had three characteristic 
scars over a tenth of an inch in area; he inserts by tattooing. In 
Brinkworth district the assistant had gone about from house to house 
and from village to village, hunting up all recusants: By this ‘pro- 
ceeding, and by the adoption of a painful method of operating, he had 
rendered vaccination odious to the villagers. Finally, in the fourth 
district of Malmesbury Union, Sherston Magna, I found that the 
failure of vaccination had been more complete than in any of the rest. 
‘The vaccinator, who had executed no contract, had returned 14 cases 
per thousand of the population in 1861, but had performed no vac- 
cinations during the two following years. . During this period he had 
confined himself to the vaccination of applicants at his surgery, but in 
1864, in consequence of a communication from the Poor Law Board, 
he had vaccinated 247 persons, ¢.e., more than a tenth of the popula- 
lation. The results of my school inspection were remarkable ; all the 
children who had any marks had evidently been vaccinated with care, 
for the scars were uniformly characteristic, and of good size. Not- 
withstanding, however, the efforts which had been made, I was able 
to hand the medical officer a list of 26 children out of 103 examined, 
whom he had overlooked in his visitation. Nothing can show more 
strikingly than the preceding facts how completely the working’ of 
vaccination is left to chance under the present system. 

In the instances just related, the arrears of preceding years had been 
worked up by special efforts. In other districts the neglect continued 
up tothe day of my visit. Thus, in Edington district’ of Warminster 
Union and in the adjoining district of Elston in Amesbury Union, in 
which no pains had been taken by any one to see after the vaccination 
of the people, the infantile rates were severally 7-4 and 7*8, and this 
notwithstanding that in the neighbouring district of Market Lavington* 
six deaths had recently occurred from small-pox. It is’ remarkable 
that the most neglected parishes were those adjoining Lavington, viz., 
Edington and Tilshead. For three years only ten cases per thousand 
of the population had been returned in Edington, while in Tilshead no 
vaccinations at all had been performed. 





a 





* See page 120. 
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I found that the plan of holding cottage-meetings had been adopted APpENpix, 
in only five districts. All of them were instances of its complete 
success. These districts are purely rural. The infantile rates vary ino BA 
fy OR: 4 : ; Py Local Inquiries 
rom 26°8 to 30°7, the average being 28°7. In Laycock, Heytesbury, agile 
and Codford, vaccinations are performed throughout the year, but in Vaccination. 
Purton and Whiteparish, meetings are held in spring and autumn only. 
The school results vary according 10 the modus operandi. At Laycock, 4. In Wiltshire, 
where lymph is inserted by tattooing, there were only two children 
unscarred out of 106, and 73 per cent. had a plurality of large and 
characteristic scars, many of which were multiple. In the adjoining  pijstricts in 
districts of Codford and Heytesbury, the results were equally favourable. which Vaccina- 
In the latter, 1-7 per cent. were unprotected, and in 71-5 per cent. of tion is carried 
the remainder the appearances of the arm were indicative of good kM yee 
protection. In Whiteparish district, one child only was unvaccinated Pes x 
in 112. The scars were of good size and characteristic, but as the 
contractor often contents himself with two insertions only, 42 per cent. Laycock 
of the children were adequately scarred. At Purton there were eight (Chippenham). 
unpretected in 132, most of whom had probably been vaccinated, though Anke (Crick= 
the results could not be detected. In 32 per cent. of the remainder, Hey ably 
bad protection was indicated. and Codford 

Stational arrangements are now in force in all the rural districts of (Warminster). 
Devizes Union, and in certain districts of other unions,. But in the Whiteparish 
districts first mentioned they had been in force only a few weeks,. the (Alderbury). 
guardians having recently revised their public arrangements, and 
insisted on the attendance of the medical officers at the times and 
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Districts in 


which Vaccina- 
places appointed. Of the, other districts, the contractor has attended tion is 
with punctuality in one (Freshford), with a certain degree of regularity performed at 
in two of the others (Hindon and Bourton), but in the remainder with stations 
such irregularity, that the results cannot be referred to as illustrations Peotcally. 





of the working of the plan. 

The district of Freshford affords the most remarkable instance of Freshford 
the successful working of rural stational arrangements I have yet met (Pradf 1d). 
with. The contractor attends monthly at the school-room in each 
village, and tells me that he has only missed two attendances in 14 
years. The district has a population of 2,003, and a density of 0°36 
per acre. Twenty-seven infants per thousand of the population had 
been annually vaccinated in the whole district, and the annual vacci- 
nation rate in the agricultural parishes of Westwood and Winkfield - 
was 28°8, and in the more or less manufacturing parish of Freshford, 
22°8. In the school at Westwood, I found every child vaccinated, 
but. at Freshford I found 13 out of 79 children without scars. This 
defect I attributed to the circumstance that there are two schools in 
the village, at one of which is the station, while the other is most 
numerously attended by the children. 

The contractor cf Hindon district is required to attend weekly at Hindon 
his surgery, and monthly at a station appointed in another village. (Tisbury). 
His register shows that his attendance is very regular, and that the 
numerical results for each parish are satisfactory ; but the indications 
afforded by the inspection of the arms of children in the school were 
unfavourable. A single scar of irregular form and character was all 
that could be seen on most of them. At Bourton. the appointments Bourton 
are also monthly, but the register shows that the attendance is very (M«te). 
irregular, so that those who attend are often disappointed. The 
numbers vaccinated annually in each parish are sufficient, varying 
from 25 to 29 per thousand of the population, but the school results 
are bad, for in 81 children I found 14 without recognizable scars, and 
of the rest only 69 per cent. could be regarded as even moderately 
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tion 5097), 


Trowbridge, in addition to the rural parish of Hilperton. The con- 
tractor is required to vaccinate at his surgery “at all such reasonable 
“ times (except Sunday) as he shall be at his residence and not pro- 
“ sionally engaged, but especially on Wednesday in each week between 
“ 9and 11.” The contractor states that he does not keep to any 
particular day, but vaccinates exclusively at the surgery. Considering 
that it is three miles from the village, it is somewhat remarkable that 
of children born in Hilperton parish, 25 per thousand of the population 
are annually vaccinated, of whom 85 per cent. are infants. ‘The con- 
tractor makes a practice of inspecting and taking lymph on the ninth 
day. The children in the school exhibit pale scars of regular contour, 
the surfaces of which are not depressed and are destitute of fovez. 


Urban Districts. 


There are in Wiltshire eight towns, of which the population exceeds 
5,000 ; viz..—Bradford, Calne, Chippenham, Devizes, Swindon, Trow- 
bridge, Warminster, and Westbury. 

In Bradford (population 5,624), until the end of 18638, vaccination 
was performed by two practitioners, each of whom vaccinated at his 
surgery. Since the death of one of these gentlemen the two districts, 
although nominally divided, have been worked as one. Of the 709 
vaccinations returned to the Poor Law Board for the three years 
ending Michaelmas 1863, 129 were performed in the rural chapelries 
of Bradford parish, and 87 in other rural parishes,) so that in Bradford 
town 493 cases were returned, or 29°2 per thousand of the population 
annually. The contractor, who is also registrar, vaccinates at his 
surgery exclusively, but only at times appointed by himself, and 
specially announced by handbilis, one of which he sends by post to 
each parent (not being a patient of any other practitioner), who is 
known, by the register, to have a child of fit age for vaccination. 

Calne Union constitutes one district, both for vaccination and medical 
relief. The guardians have contracted for the performance of vacci- 
nation with their medical officer, who is paid by salary, and required 
to devote the whole of his time to his public duties. It is stipulated 
in his vaccination contract that he shall attend monthly at stations 
appointed in each of the rural villages, and daily at the workhouse in 
Calne. Until 1855 the vaccination was committed exclusively to the 
medical officer, but at that time the guardians were induced to put an 
end to this judicious arrangement, by contracting with three other 
practitioners. ‘These gentlemen were indeed restricted by the con- 
tracts to the performance of vaccination at their surgeries, but now 
one of them, who holds the office of registrar, avails himself of the 
information yielded by his register, to look up vaccination throughout 
the whole union, by visiting the poor from house to house. The 
results of these measures have been most unfavourable. During the 
first year after the change (1856) twice as many vaccinations were 
performed as there were births ; the next year the proportion fell to 
70 per cent., the next to 39 per cent. In 1859 a new officer was 
appointed, and in that and the following year the percentage rose to 
86 and 95 per cent., but in 1861 and 1862 vaccinations almost ceased 
in the villages, and were performed in very insufficient numbers in the 
town, the percentages being 17 and 32. In consequence of this general 
neglect, the medical officer caused handbills to be distributed very 
generally throughout the union; shortly after which, two persons 
affected with small-pox happened to travel into the town. By this 
means the attention of the public was so strongly aroused, that in 1863 
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the vaccinations were four times as numerous as the births. The 
school results were very unsatisfactory ; in 345 children examined, 
39 were unprotected, and the appearance of the scars was not such as 
to indicate effectual vaccination. | 

In Chippenham (population 5,396) the contractor’s surgery is the 
station for the whole town. Vaccination is performed every Tuesday 
at the station, and never at the houses of the poor. The registrar, a 
most active and efficient officer, “looks up” every case of neglect. 
His register shows that 250 out of 276 children born in 1861, and 265 
out of 801 in 1862, have been duly certified to him. Considering that 
several of the medical practitioners neglect to send certificates, these 
numbers may be regarded as satisfactory. ‘The results seen in the 
schools were defective ; most of the children had only two small scars, 
which were often of irregular form and imperfectly pitted. 

In Devizes (population 7,365) the guardians have judiciously en- 
trusted the public performance of vaccination to one practitioner, their 
medical officer. Attendance is given at the surgery weekly throughout 
the year, and vaccination is performed exclusively on application. 
The numbers vaccinated are, however, insufficient for the protection 
of the population. During the three years preceding Michaelmas 1868, 
only 10°6 infants per thousand of the population were vaccinated, and 
of 279 children inspected in the town, I found 6°4 per cent. were 
unprotected. As regards the remainder, the results were such as to 
indicate good protection ; the scars, which were usually three in num- 
ber, being characteristic and regular. 

The town of Swindon (population 6,856) has rapidly increased, even 
since the last census, in consequence of the increasing number of men 
employed at the station and works of the Great Western Railway 
Company, so that the vaccination rate (52° 7) is probably not excessive. 
The birth rate of the whole union, calculated on the population 
of 1861, is 88°2. In that part of the town which surrounds the com- 
pany’s works, called New Swindon, the weekly vaccination of appli- 
cants is kept up with great regularity by the medical officer of the 
Great Western Railway Company, who acts as the deputy of the con- 
tractor. The practical success of this arrangement affords an excellent 
example of the immense advantage possessed by a vaccinater who has a 
personal influence over the population. At Old Swindon vaccination 
is also performed weekly at the surgery of the contractor, but as the 
population is much smaller, it cannot be maintained throughout the 

ear. The scars observed in the schools exhibit a variety of characters. 
At Old Swindon those of the children who had been vaccinated by the 
contractor himself exhibited multiple scars, each produced by the 
coalescence of several vesicles, it being his practice to make a number 
of minute valvular punctures close together for each intended vesicle. 
These could be easily distinguished from those of his qualified assistant, 
which were smaller, more numerous, and more regular of contour. 
The children of the railway work-people seen at New Swindon had 
similar indications of skilful vaccination. 

In Trowbridge (population 5,598) all the vaccination is performed 
from house to house, with dry lymph on points, but so far as I can 
judge, great care is taken in inspecting the results, and in the collec- 
tion of lymph, and the employment of points which have been kept 
more than twenty-four hours is as much as possible avoided. Of 291 
children seen in the schools, 6°2 per cent. were without marks that 
could be recognized. The contractor professes to make three insertions 
by abrasion, but I found in the schools 79 children who had single 
scars, the prevalent number being two. 
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At Westbury (population 5,752) dry lymph is used almost exelu- 
sively, not one in a hundred being vaccinated otherwise. Numerically 
the town is perfectly vaccinated, for the register of successful vac- 
cinations shows that no child is allowed to escape ; but the scars are 
small, of irregular form, and ill characterized. In the best vaccinated 
children seen in the schools, the average number of scars was 1°98, 
the area being about a tenth of an inch; the total scarred surface in 
each child was less than a fifth of a square inch. 

At Warminster (population 7,879) the contractor’s register shows 
that the weekly vaccination of applicants is kept up with great 
regularity. The numerical results are bad, for there is no super- 
vision ; only twelve infants are annually vaccinated per thousand of 
the population, and in the infant school I found 34 children without 
scars out of 233 examined. As regards quality, the results are of the 
best description. Vaccination is performed by abrasion with a needle 
having a flattened point, which is said to have been in use for twenty 
years. The scars are large (area 0°15—0-*2 square inch) but of 


regular, circular, or oval contour, and they are very seldom wrinkled © 


or radiated ; 78 per cent. of the scarred children possessed a plurality 
of good scars, 


SMALL-POX. 


In the 57 districts inspected there had been outbreaks of small-pox 
of various extent, but usually limited to one or two households in 22., 
In 27 no cases had occurred in the knowledge of the present medical 
officers, while in 8 districts there had been single cases only. With 
the exception that a number of cases occurred in Trowbridge in 1858, 
none of which were fatal, the principal towns of Wiltshire appear to 
have been free from epidemics for many years. 

During the past summer one of the most remarkable epidemics of 


small-pox which has been recorded of late years occurred in the~ 


district of Market Lavington in Devizes Union. The rural parishes 
to which it has extended are situated at the foot of the range of hills 
which forms the northern limit of Salisbury plain. In the middle of 
May 1864 the disease appeared in the village of West Lavington, the 
first case being that of a boy, who from being a cripple and in bad 
health had never left home. The house in which he resides is in a 
low and unhealthy part of. the village, and it was ascertained that 
neither he nor any one else in the house had had communication with 
any stranger, so that the disease appeared to have sprung up spon- 
taneously. A fortnight after this, several cases presented themselves, 
not, as might have been expected, in the same village, but in various 
and distant localities. On the 2nd and 8rd of June no less than six 
cases were brought to the vaccinator’s knowledge, one in the parish 
of West Lavington, two at detached houses in the parish of Great 
Cheverell, one at a farm in Market Lavington, and two in the village 
of Little Cheverel |. 

After this a number of persons were attacked in all the villages in 
the immediate neighbourhood. There were altogether 53 cases-in 
Great Cheverell, 50 in West Lavington, 6 in Little Cheverell, 5 in 
Earl Stoke, and 5 in Market Lavington. Of those who died 8 resided 
in Little Cheverell, 1 in Great Cheverell, 1 in Earl Stoke, and 1 in 
West Lavington. 5 were adults between 17 and 25 years of age, and 
1 was an infant. 3 had not been vaccinated, and were in good health 
previously, viz., 2 adults and an infant. 38 adults had been vaccinated, 
but of these 1 was an idiot cripple and the other 2 suffered from 
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phthisis. “In all the cases seen by Mr. Pepler, the partner and assist- APPENDIX. 
ant of the contractor, vaccination exhibited its usual influence in y 

rae ; os. 1-4. 
modifying the duration and development of small-pox, and he states 7ocq7 Inquiries 
that ‘‘all those who kad been vaccinated, and yet had the disease, as to 
‘** show scarcely a trace of the eruption, whilst the unvaccinated are Vaccination. 
‘“* frightfully pock-marked.” During the progress of the epidemic, 
267 persons were vaccinated of various ages (most of whom had been 
vaccinated before) besides 80 infants. The last case occurred at 
Great Cheverell on the 10th of September. 

In 1859 three or four cases of small-pox occurred in West Lavington, 
a young man affected with the disease having come there from Bristol, 
but it did not extend beyond his own family. In 1862 there were 
cases in two families in Market Lavington (the fathers of each being 
brothers), but the disease did not extend beyond them. In this case it 
was introduced from London. 

The so-called “ small-pox” of sheep has never prevailed in this 
district. . 

Considering that Devizes is only five miles from Market Lavington, 
it is remarkable that I could hear of only one instance during the 
epidemic in which the disease was conveyed into the town. In this 
case it did not extend beyond the family of the individual who had 
contracted it at Lavington. Although vaccination had been neglected 
to an unusual degree in several of the adjoining rural districts, none 
of them had been invaded at the time of my visit. 

In three other rural districts small-pox has been prevalent during 
the past summer. Seven or eight cases have occurred in different 
villages around the small town of Melksham, three of which have been Melksham. 
fatal. As the patients were taken ill very shortly after a flower show 
in the town, there seemed reason for suspecting that the disease had 
been thereby communicated, especially as it was known that there 
were at the show certain tramps whose children had small-pox at the 
time. In Highworth, near Swindon, a small town of 3,260 inhabitants, Highworth 
9 or 10 cases have occurred, one of which was fatal ; in consequence (S24). 
of this a large number of pérsons have been vaccinated. In Downton, Downton 
near Salisbury, a village of about the same size, where there is a large (Alderbury). 
paper mill, about as many cases of the mildest character have occurred. 

I am informed that here, as in all other places, where the manufacture 
of paper is carried on, cases are occasionally met with among the 
workpeople. 
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5.— STATISTICS OF THE NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 


| 


| 
| 








1. Starr of the ESTABLISHMENT at end of 1864, 


N.B.—The Stations named in italics are Educational Vaccinating Stations, authorized 
by the Lords of the Privy Council, for the purposes of their Lordships’ Order of 
December 1, 1859. 


Members of the 
National Vaccine 
Establishment 
supplying Lymph 
for the 
Public Service. 


Vaccinating 


Stations. 








Vaccinators 
salaried from 
theParliamen- 
tary Grant. 





| 
} 


| 


: 
: 
| 





Parochialand 
other Vaccina- 
tors not sala- 
ried from the 
Parliamentary 
Grant, but 
furnishing 

Lymph at a 
fixed rate of 
payment. 





{ 








= 





| Mr. John Garner 





| 
| 
| 


Mr. John Newton 


Tomkins, Inspector. 


Mr. James Furness 


Marson. 


Mr. George Lewis 
Cooper. 

Dr. Richard Sharpe - 

Mr. Robert Wade 


Mr. Arthur Bernard 
Macann. 


Mr. George Simpson 


Mr. Wm. Jones 
Lewis. 


Mr. Ellis Southern 
Guest. 


Mr. William Yeoman 
Sheppard 


Mr. Arthur Browne ) 
Steele 

Mr. John Henry 
Wilson - - | 

Mr. John Fenton -) 


Mr.Wm. Prue Jorden 
Mr. James Lunn 
Gilchrist. 


Mr. Henry Geo Al- 
lanson. 


Mr. William § E. 
Grindley Pearse. 


Mr. James 
Gerrans. 


Mr. Robert Cottam - 
Dr. Edward Lynes - 


George 








Russell Place. 


Surrey Chapel. 


Battle Bridge. 


Bermondsey. 
Dean Street, Soho. 


King Street, Port-_ 
man Square. 


Spital Square. 
Wellclose Square. 


Tottenham Court 


Chapel. 


Manchester. 


Birmingham. 


Bristol. 


Liverpool. 


Pimlico. 
Neweastle-on- Tyne. 
Sheffield. 
Westminster. 
Marylebone. 


Leeds. 
Coventry. 


| 


| 


Days and Hours of 





Attendance. 


Mon., Tues., Wed., 
Thur, LY. oat. § 
10—11. 

Tuesday, Thursday ; 
1—2., 


| Tuesday ; 12—1. 


Tuesday ; 10—11. 
Monday ; 12—1. 


Monday ; 10—11. 





Monday ; 10—11. 
Tuesday ; 9—11. 


| Monday, Wednesday ; 
1—2. 


Monday ; 2—4. 


Monday ; 10—12. 


Tuesday ; 10—12. 


| Monday ; 9—10. 


‘| Friday ; 2—3. 


i 


Monday ; 9—12, 


Tuesday ; 2—8. 





Wednesday ; 3—4, 
Monday ; 9—11. 


Monday; 10—11, 





Tuesday ; 2—3. 
Monday; 12—2, 
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Statistics of the National Vaccine Establishment—continued. 


9. SourcEs and Amount of LympH-suPPLY in 1864, 


N.B.—The Stations named in ztalics are Educational Vaccinating-Stations, 
by the Lords of the Privy Council, for the purposes of their Lordships’ Order 


of December 1, 1859. 
























































authorized 








Se eee Number of; 
Vv charges of 
accina- | “7 Sah 
tions per-| <Tolied 
Vaccinating-Stations. formed at | ¢ PE the | Remarks. 
the Sta- | tom. “7° 
se plagd Stations 
spectively. esd ede 
tively, 
f; 1. Russell Place - - 566 5,385 
| 2. Surrey Chapel - - 913 | 15,409 
a 
_ 8. Battle Bridge - - 425 7,577 
Vaccinators 4. Bermondsey - - - 877, 7,533 
laried from A te 
PicPaslianad-4 | 5. Dean Street, Soho - - A94 8,030 
E fin | 
Bae Greet. 6. King Street, Portman Square 223 6,177 
7. Spital Square - 320 12,306 
| 8. Wellclose Square - - 298 10,334 | 
9. Tottenham Court Chapel - | 1,502 | 22,103 
Total - - 9 Stations - a | 118 94,845 
(| 1. Manchester - - = | 14835 19,775 
| 2, Birmingham - - ” 2,396 5,840 | 
3. Bristol - - - 230 1,375 
OS cba 4, Liverpool - ica! | 876 | 22,861 | 
a8 hae 5, Pimlico = - - | 849 1,052 | 
Pe a 6. Neweastle-on-Tyne — - - 413 19,720 | 
Mt . 
eee | 7. Sheffield - ; : 470 9,013 | 
ope iy of 8. Westminster - - - 769 18,129 | 
9, Marylebone - - 776 6,209 | 
| 10. Leeds - - aeiiea 170 2,507 | Began in 
G August. 
L| 11. Coventry - - - 335 1,523 | Began in 
Sept. 
+ = = ; 1 . 4 a 
Total 10 Stations increased dur ane 8,609 | 108,405 
the year to 11 - - 
General Totai 19 Stations increased Sorinae) 13,727 | 208,250 
the yearto20 - - 
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APPENDIX. Statistics of the National Vaccine Establishment—continuea. 
No. 5. 
Statistics 
of the 
National 3. Summary for successive Years, from 1809 to 1864 inclusive. 
Vaccine 
aM SnMnen ee 7 hoy 
Number of 
Number of | Number of Charges of Lymph 
Vaccinating-Stations| Vaccinations per- supplied to the 
Year. maintained by formed at these Board from all 
Salaries from the Stations. Sources for the Public 
Parliamentary Grant. Service. 

1809 aie 8 7338 2,580 
1810. - : 8 1,498 16,749 
1811 - - 9 3,108 23,362 
1812 - 2 9 3,148 23,794 
1813 - - 4,521 23,219 
1814 - - 9 4,274 25,394 
1815 - ~ 10 4,686 32,190 
1816 - - 11 6,581 32,821 
1817 eras 11 BOA a ee 44,376 
1818 - - 11 9,193 50,043 
1819 seek I 6,289 50,116 
1820. - : 12 8,957 51,005 
1821 4a 12 6,933 48,105 
182255- - 13 8,229 85,110 
1823 SESS 13 8,230 io 
1824 - - 14 — a 
1825 $ 14 11,354 77,800 
1826 - ~ 14 8,528 98,346 
1827 - - 15 8,713 108,635 
1828 - - 16 10,263 97,454 
1829 - - 15 12,079 100,259 
1830 - 3 14 11,175 90,681 — 
1831 mene 13 11,326 88,477 
1832 - - 13 << — 
1833 - - 13 — —- 
18384 - : 13 11,571 83,191 
1835 - - 12 — — 
1836 - - 1] — — 
1837 - - 12 — — 
18388 - ~ 12 18,659 203,818 
1839 sete] 12 13,144 165,395 
1840 - - 12 15,588 160,066 
1841 Tyan 12 15,361 152,668 
1842 - - 12 11,105 . 141,839 
1843 Luh Tp 12 9,797 158,494 
1844 - - 12 13,374 175,362 
1845 - 12 10,167 » 158,531 
1846 - ~ 13 9,774 155,774 
1847 = - 12 10,403 168,489 
1848 = = 17 11,790 174,991 
1849 > ~ ai. 9,089 172,944 


1850 - = 17 10,025 179,370 
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Statistics of the National Vaccine Establishment—continued. 


3. Summary for successive Years, from 1809 to 1864 inclusive—continued. 





1851 


1852 - 
1853 


1854 
1855 


1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


* Taste showing the Number of Vaccinations performed and Charges of Lymph 
supplied during each of the 8 years 1857-64 (1) by Vaccinators salaried from 
the Parliamentary Grant, and (2) by the parochial and other Vaccinators, not 
salaried from the Parliamentary Grant, but supplying lymph at a fixed rate of 





payment. 
By Vacginators salaried | vai parochial and other, 
Parliamentar WiFi at a fixed rate of 
y : payment. 
Year. 
Number Number 
Number Number ‘ z 
of Vaccinations| Shares of for Vaccinations| °f res of 
performed. supplied. performed. supplied. 
1857 - - - 6,327 213,207 = =o 
1858 - - - 6,445 234,150 — — 
1859 - - - 7,087 221,089 1,943 16,712 
1860 - - : 6,633 136,590 7,216 91,757 
1861 - > - 5,300 123,362 6,799 101,638 
1862 - - - 5,284 109,410 7,865 102,065 
1863 - - - 9,370 128,647 11,230 110,785 
1864 - - - 5,118 94,845 8,633 108,405 





Number of 
Vaccinating-Stations) Vaccinations per- 





Number of 


Year. maintained by formed at these 

Salaries from the Stations. 
Parliamentary Grant. 

- - 17 11,984 
A 17 11,219 
Se 17 11,424 
x : +7 9,198 
Boni. 17 8,657 
Z E Jnl 7,039 
Sa 17 6,327 
- | 17, reduced to 15 6,445 
- - | 15, reduced to 10 7,087 
asi thy 10, reduced to 9 6,633 
Sn 9 5,300 
3 9 5,284 
ag 9 9,370 
: ‘ 9 5,118 


Number of 


Charges of Lymph 


supplied to the 
Board from all 


Sources for the Public 


Service. 


218,632 
215,630 
319,808 
229,532 
220,639 


210,942 

213,207* 
234,150* 
237,801* 
928,347* 


225,000 

211,475* 
239,439* 
203,250* 
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6.—Inquiry on the State of the Dwetiines of RurAL LABOURERS, 
by Dr. H. J. Hunter. 


In obedience to their Lordships’ command, examination was in the 
summer of 1864 made of instances of rural cottage accommodation in 
a few groups of parishes in every county of England, with the object 
of reporting. on the general quality of the cottages, the sufficiency of 
their number, and their proximity to the places where it is necessary 
that labour should be supplied. 

The circumstances under which the accommodation is in these 
instances defective, are briefly considered in the following pages. The 
social disadvantages of the want of house-room seem to require no 
assertion ; they are manifest to nearly all who have much to do with 
the poor. Butthis report is not considered the place for the elaboration 
of the views of others, even of the most eminent writers on the subject ; 
it does not pretend to be a systematic work, but only a collection of 
observations made by sight, measurement, and counting over a very 
large and varied surface. And to observations made thus by visiting, 
results familiar, perhaps, to a resident surgeon or parish officer do not 
present themselves, unless the inspector happens to make his visit 
during the continuance of some visible evil. 

The reporter desires to explain that he has felt and knows some of 
the difficulties with which owners aud occupiers of cottages have to 
contend, but still that he has quoted such complaints of other owners, 
employers, or occupiers as seemed on the first view reasonable, without 
being able to go thoroughly to the bottom of every statement. Local 
circumstances give such variety to special grievances that when an 
act is strongly protested against it must not be taken to follow, neces- 
sarily, that such an act is bad everywhere. 


Nothing like an even balance is held in the prominence given to — 


matters of greater or less importance, and it is not unlikely that 
passages, when compared, might read like contradiction; but the 
reporter feels sure that every general remark is applicable to the 
district in which it is found, and can only regret that this is not a 
suitable time for freely referring to corroborative speeches, pamphlets, 
and periodical articles, in which many experienced men have criticised 
the provision for hinds within their own observation. 

The reporter will, however, feel entitled to refer to the series of 
prize essays on the counties of England published by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, as being endorsed by that high authority, and also 
to those by the scarcely inferior authority of the Bath and West of 
England Society. 

References to these essays are found in the note* next page. 

But the most valuable record of the condition of rural England is to 
be found in the foot notes to the first volume of the Census Report of 
1861. These are of course, the opinions of local officers given on their 
responsibility only ; but they must be received as either incredible or as 
alarming, and the reporter sees no reason to doubt the accuracy of any 
one of them. Long strings of parishes are here presented as owing 
their depopulation to the destruction of houses. Of the 518 parishes 


of the county of Somerset, for instance, there was in the decennium, 


1851-61, a positive decrease of population in 328, and in no less than 
55 of thesremainder had houses been destroyed, and the number 
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diminished in the face of the people who had thither retreated for 
employment or shelter. Much attention should be given to those notes. 
It has been stated with too much boldness, and the statement is uni- 
versally accepted, because agreeable, (no doubt it is true within the 
limits of the words in which it is put,) that the agricultural labourers 
of England have not diminished in number in the past 30 years. But 
though this be true, how different is the whole truth! The agricul- 
tural labourers remain within England; they are in the towns. It 
is the rural labourers who are being swept away, and many people, 
deceived by confusing the terms, have applied the deceptive solace to 
a suspicion of something going on wrong. 

Tt is no part of the reporter’s intention to quote printed opinions at 
any length ; and this reference to them will be sufficient.* 





* NOTE. 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


Barracks for single men, vol. x., p. 379. 

Bedfordshire, vol. xviii., p. 26. 

Berkshire, yol. xxi., p. 44. 

Buckinghamshire, vol. xvi., p. 313. 

Cottages, Grey on, vol. v., p. 230. 
Cottages, Duke of Bedford on, vol. x., p. 185. Cottages, vol. iv., p. 356. 
Cottages, Macvicar on, vol. x., p. 400. Goddard on, vol. x., p. 230. 
Cumberland, vol. xiii., p. 277. 

Derbyshire, vol. xiv., p. 50. 

Devonshire, vol. ix., p. 490. 

Dorsetshire, vol. xv., p. 441. 

Essex, vol. v., p. 171. 

Gloucestershire, vol. xi., p. 177. 

Hampshire, vol. xxii., p. 324. 

Labourer in general, cottages, vol. vii., p. 17. 

Lincolnshire, vol. iv., p. 315. 

Norfolk, vol. xix., p. 293. 

Northamptonshire, vol. xiii., pp. 87, 91. 

Northumberland, vol. ii., p. 185. 

Nottinghamshire, vol. xxii., p. 162 ; vol. vi., p. 39. 
Oxfordshire, vol. xv., p. 265. 

Salop, vol. xix., p. 62. 

Somersetshire, vol. xi., p. 750. 

Sussex, vol. xi. p. 86. 

Warwickshire, vol. xvii., p. 490. 

Wiltshire, vol. v., p.177. = 

Yorkshire, North Riding, vol. ix., p. 521. 


Journal of the Bath and West of England Society. 


The subject may be found under these references :— 
Vol. iz, p. 214. 
Vol. iii., p. 107. 
Vol. iv. p. 298. 
Vol. iv., p. 100. 
Vol. iv., p. 111. 
Vol. viii., p. 221. 
Vol. v., p. 342. 
Vol. vi., 130. 


Many of the writers in both journals quote Chadwick’s Sanitary Report of July 
1842, a book full of information on the subject. 

A letter in the Times of 12th October 1864, signed H. M., most clearly and ac- 
curately states the social hindrances to labourers’ comfortable residence. 

Papers by Dr. Begg, Dr. Elliott, Mr. Eyre, Col. Oldfield, Mr. Skirving, Mr. Robb, 
and Mr. Bastard in the Social Science Transactions, 1863, should be consulted, as also 
Briss Denton’s valuable essay read to the Society of Arts, 
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TABLE A. 

ks we) 

Se | 8 | 3 | 3 

giadisg | ig 

ee nbs png 

se) A < 
Bedfordshire . “ - - 150 206 435 
Berkshire . - - @t gut 196 322 493 
Buckinghamshire ° : > 94 129 233 
Cambridgeshire -— = - 146 215 889 
Cheshire - . - 60 96 135 
Cornwall = - . - 83 154 261 
Cumberland - ° ° - 47 92 97 
Derbyshire ° ° - - 68 125 179 
Devonshire - . . - 211 368 546 
Dorsetshire * . * .- 134 219 308 
Durham . ° ° ° . 92 92 265 
Essex - : . - 171 264 429 
Gloucestershire -  ° . : 144 282 375 
Herefordshire - - - 101 189 260 
Hertfordshire - . . 150 263 894 
Huntingdonshire : ° . 104 139 252 
Kent - Vase aa ke ee eeaes ee) apts 
Lancashire - . ° ° 56 95 129 
Leicestershire - : ° ° 162 254 375 
Lincolnshire » * ° . 148 230 341 
Middlesex - ee . 39 65 94 
Monmouthshire . we - 119 168 286 
Norfolk - - « > « 163 255 402 
Northamptonshire * ° 303 441 750 
Northumberland ° - - 182 182 356 
Nottinghamshire - - - 159 291 383 
Oxfordshire - - - - 333 555 778 
Rutland - * . - 40 63 91 
Salop - - - a 114 211 296 
Somersetshire - - - - 166 281 407 
Southampton  - - a ° 120 220 320 
Staffordshire - “ - . 231 400 547 
Suffolk - - - - : 123 204 303 
Surrey - : - - ° 44, 80 128 
Sussex - « - - 99 179 268 
Warwickshire - - - - 222 339 481 
Westmoreland = - - ots 19 34 43 
Wiltshire . - - . 4 140 227 355 
Worcestershire - - ° = 104 181 239 
York, E. R.., ° - : - 86 57 78 
York, N. R.., - ° * - 9 9 Le 
York, W.R. - : - : 120 251 345 
England - : - =! 5,875 | 8,805 | 13,482 








Children. 


302 
469 
189 
365 
126 
172 

61 
162 
421 
260 
181 
364 
319 
177 
345 
193 
480 
121 
297 
251 

72 
228 
344 
664 
299 
278 
858 

62 
243 
317 
246 
517 
259 

81 
223 
555 

38 
256 
237 

62 

14 
230 


11,338 


bedroomed 
ly. 


houses on 














Single 


74 
62 
79 
28 
29 


BI : 
53 
51 
92 
82 
41 
16 
39 
70 
51 
19 
17 
67 
11 
70 
738 
182 
132 
54 
124 
17 
23 
53 
25 
75 
43 
10 
19 
110 
4 
53 
33 
15 
9 
20 


4,918 


2,195 





Adult inhabitants. 


173 
138 
180 
57 
66 


27 
123 
98 
265 
172 
92 
35 


153 


149 


47 
230 


122 
74 
30 
17 
37 





Children. 


201 
158 
113 
162 
47 
54 


16 


78 
181 
134 

69 

24 

82 
131 

82 

29 
113 
106 

19 
111 
134 
354 
299 

56 
272 

20 

25 

82 

43 
101 
«64 

14 

41 
242 

2 

46 

52 

29 

14 

38 


3,906 


et 


Total number of persons 24,770; to a house 4°6 ; to a bedroom 2°8. To each 


single chambered house 4 persons, or about 2*2 adults and 1°8 children. 
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TABLE B. APPENDIX, 





DecrEasE of Houses accompanied by INcREASE of POPULATION in No. 6. 
821 ParisHEs or Townsuips in ENGLAND. Inquiry on 
the State of 


HOUvUSEs. PERSONS. Acres the Dwellings 














ee é- das te, of Rural 
arishes. . 
1851. | 1861. | 1851. | 1861. Labourers, by 
Dr. Hunter. 
Bedfordshire Pa tys - 741 730 3,637 3,748 — 
Berkshire - - - - 1,245 1,214 5,556 5,802 — 
Buckinghamshire - - o-nste 618 579 2,608 2,764 _ 
Cambridgeshire - - ° - 121 108 505 529 _— 
Cheshire - -+ -¢ +2 = = 2,858 2,770 12,919 13,867 _ 
Cornwall - - > - - 2,081 1,916 8,521 8,916 21,051 
Cumberland - - - - - 893 851 4,306 4,553 — 
Derbyshire - geo eee 707 682 2,931 3,089 — 
Devonshire - SS fot: gona - 3,485 5,348 15,554 16,119 81,791 
Dorsetshire - . - - - 2,086 1,949 9,508 16,126 49,827 
Durham - - - - : - 738 696 3,140 3,024 _- 
Essex - - - - . . - 1,850 1,724 7,945 8,325 37,400 
Gloucestershire - - > - - 2,246 2,144 9,673 10,141 _— 
Herefordshire - - - - - 2,832 2,695 12,307 13,023 --- 
Hertfordshire - - - - - 533 508 2,448 2,562 13,251 
Huntingdonshir - ° - - 1,144 1,110 4,855 5,087 — 
ent - - - - ° - 533 515 2,377 2,538 11,784 
Lancashire - - . - 1,121 1,065 5,370 5,755 _ 
Leicestershire - ° . - 1,291 1,226 5,259 5,564 _ 
Lincolnshire - ° - : 3,682 8,512 16,259 16,839 — 
Middlesex - - ° - _ os — — _ 
Monmouthshire -. . : - 933 872 3,876 4,301 — 
Norfolk - - ° ° - 1,262 1,222 5,701 5,893 29,968 
Northamptonshire - - . - 719 697 2,983 8,125 — 
Northumberland ° - ° - 1,437 1,332 5,845 6,769 _ 
Nottinghamshire . ° : . 1,113 1,061 4,893 5,179 — 
Oxfordshire . - e - 937 906 4,208 4,469 24,575 
Rutland - > - . - 575 550 2,780 2,869 — 
Salop - - ° © - 2,443 2,333 11,361 11,850 _ 
Somersetshire ° - . 9,301 8,976 41,898 43,913 _ 
Southampton ° ° ° - 2,153 2,076 10,001 10,383 $2,235 
Staffordshire . - ° ° - 721 603 3,363 3,556 — 
Suffolk - . ° . ° - 2 440 2,375 10,454 10,918 35,071 
Surrey - - ° . . 992 952 4,635 5,405 _ 
Sussex - = - ° ° 1,121 1,021 5,470 5,746 30,840 
Warwickshire - - ° - 1,336 1,277 5,539 6,054 — 
Westmoreland - ° © . - 586 548 8,026 3,180 ~ 
Wiltshire - - ° . ° 689 655 3,041 3,256 19,074 
“Worcestershire ° . 6 . 1,416 1,379 5,991 6,402 _ 
York, E. R., . : ° 1,616 1,521 7,388 7,901 — 
York,N.R, - : ° 2,919 2,769 12,550 13,311 =. 
York, W. R., . ° . 3,761 8,557 14,936 15,022 — 
Total ° > . « - 69,225 66,109 305,567 322,064 _ 
Decrease of houses’ - - 3,118 Persons to a house, 1851 - 4°41 
Increase of persons” - - 16,497 Persons to a house, 1861 - 4°87 


Note.—The rural population of France is said to have decreased 1°18 per cent. in 
the last 23 years. 
In 1846 the proportion of urban and rural population was: — 





Urban - - - 24:42 
Rural - - - 75°58 
Ae ae 
100 
In 1861 it stood :— 
Urban - - - 28°86 
Rural - - - 71°14 
100 —Almanach de Paris 1865. 


In France, in 1846, “ Les Ouvriers” of Pierre Dupont opened an unexpected 
scene of poverty, and caused some consternation, but no improvement. 
“ Mal vétus, logés dans les trous, 
Sous les combles, dans les décombres, 
Nous vivons avec les hiboux 
Et les larrons, amis des ombres.” 
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It is not possible that much should be known of the state of the cots 
of the poor in the early centuries of English society. Nor indeed are 
there inscriptions or records to tell us the age of those at present 
standing. The Fishouse at Meare near Glastonbury is usually supposed 
to be the only cottage in England which has a history of five centuries, 
and there are very few now standing which take us back even to 
Tudor times for the first evidence of their existence.* Some cots are 
famous ; such are the house of Ann Hathaway, the cottage of Bunyan 
at Elstow, and the various ‘“ Revolution houses” about the country. 
It is to be remarked that those, whose antiquity is known to be great, 
are not at all unlike thousands of others around them, and nothing 
historically known negatives the possibility of some of the cots being 
five or six centuries old. But while the simplicity of their construction 
and the durability of the oak make this antiquity of cots almost 
probable, it will be necessary for any writer on the subject to be 
content to begin a history of cottages with the birth of philanthropic 
feeling in the days of Hanway and Howard, or even with Sir Thos. 
Bernard. 

The following passage in a letter from Erasmus to Dr. Francis, 
physician to the Archbishop of York, lets us know that in his time as 
now the passion for the comfortable rather than the healthy ruled in 
our wet climate :—“ It would be a great improvement if your windows 
“‘ were made to open, or if there were some contrivance for letting air 
“ into your houses ; and it would be well to have some receptacle for 
refuse and offal other than the public street or king’s highway. Nor 
“is it a good plan this universal system of strewing the fioors with 
“rushes. The floors themselves are clay, which is not good, but the 
“‘ rushes are worse, for they sometimes lie unchanged for 20 years, 
“ concealing fishbones, cabbage leaves, and all other aliment of fever.” 

Recent examinations of the subjacent soil make it certain that 
upstair closets were used in large houses, but that they had no pipes 
for the excrements, which slid down the outside wall of the house. 
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Tt was to underneath these closets that king Francis I. would, as — 


is related by Brantosme, draw his court to see his sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

At some period in the history of this country, probably when the 
Romans were here, it was usual to make very deep wells of narrow 
diameter for the reception of refuse. Such cavities, with their contents, 
are occasionally found in the chalk. 

The statute of the fourth of Henry VII. cap. 19., about the repairs 
ordered to be done to farmhouses wherever necessary, does not seem to 
apply to the mere labourer, except so far as to protect him if he lived 
in his master’s house, as he very commonly did until modern times. 

It is probable that the condition of the out-door hind deteriorated in 
the first centuries which succeeded to the Reformation, and that his 
cot kept pace with his otherwise declining condition. 

Probably his class hardly existed before the Wars of the Roses, for 
the country was covered with small farms which would require little 
hired labour, and cottages without land were innovations of the 16th 
century. 

The statute of the 31st of Elizabeth, cap. 7, is directed against the 
erection and maintenance of cottages. It complains of the great 
numbers, and that the multitude is daily more and more increased, and 
orders that four acres of land at the least shall be assigned to each 


* Gent. Mag., Nov. 1864, p. 636. 
+ The closet erected by Sir John Harrington at Kelston, and celebrated in his 
Metamorphosis of Ajakes, is called by his biographer a watercloset. 
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eottage. The operation of the statute is restricted to rural agricultural 
labourers ; gamekeepers, shepherds, and impotent persons not included. 
A penalty is laid upon any “owner or occupier” who shall permit 
more than one family to occupy a cottage. : 

In the same spirit of conserving an independent rural population, 
the statute of the 39th of Elizabeth, cap. 1, complains of “houses of 
husbandry ” being destroyed, whereby poor people have become 
wanderers, and forbids the further destruction of 20-acre farms, one 
half of those already gone to be restored with 40 acres each. 

In the same year a statute was passed to arrest the further conversion 
of arable land into pasture, because of the depopulation thus caused. 

By the Poor law of the 48rd Elizabeth, cap. 2, the houses which 
the overseers were empowered to build on the waste for the impotent 
poor were free from the obligation of being provided with the four- 
acre allotment ordered in the case of other cottages. 

It is remarkable that few rural cottages are known to have been 
built in the 18th century. At a time when urban frivolity was the 
fashion, when English manufactures were struggling into life, and when 
the old Poor law was ruling in all its mischievousness, there is reason 
to fear that more than one Auburn was to be found in every county, 
and none but a few little freeholders were found willing to restore the 
dwellings of the poor. But it is not the sentiment of the Deserted 
Village so much as the vigorous unrelenting exposures of Crabbe 
which declare the state of the rural population before the birth ot 
their present patriarchs. From the west of England also came the 
warm appeals to the feelings of landowners written by Mr. Thomas 
Davies* before the close of the 18th century. Mr. Davies then said 
he hoped the description he was giving might be “ the only memorial 
existing of such dwellings in less than half a century.” 

It appears from the first difficult to distinguish complaint against 
the unhealthy state of rural cottages from a general remonstrance on 
the wrongs now by many supposed to surround the labourer, and the 
entanglements into which his ignorant simplicity, his utter want of a 
reserve fund, and his isolation from his fellows, seem to have drawn 
him. The more it is considered the more clear will it appear that the 
subject of cottages cannot be judged without reference to those large 
questions of social economy here pointed at. ‘The reporter has found 
it difficult to limit the subject, and has been obliged to discuss more 
than was perhaps intended to be the subject of this inquiry. 

But the main question seemed originally to divide itself thus :— 
A. Are the cots of the hinds as convenient as they ought to be? 
B. Are they as convenient as is proportioned to the hinds’ other resources 
and comforts? Few will say yes to the first question, but in most 
cases an affirmative might be given to the second, and then the subject 
might by some be considered as removed from farther investigation. 
The reporter has not thought so, and on pressing the first question has 
often been met by the answer, “it is a matter of free trade—of supply 
and demand—an open market.” It is granted at once that the principles 
of political economy cannot fail in any case ; but it has to be previously 
settled whether the customer for the house is a free agent, free to 
make the most of his money when he has earned it, and free to earn 
the value of his labour ; and when this is investigated, if it is found 
that the tenancy and the employment are parts of one and the same 
bargain special difficulties are found to lie between the hind and the 


* Bath and West of England Agr. Journ. Vol. vii., p. 295. 
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habitation of a comfortable house, such as the gentleman and the town 
artizan never feel. . 

It is observed, that, beside his employer, the hind finds another 
master in his grocer or his beerseller ; he must be tenant and customer 
(when a house is vacant), or be neither. The reporter dare not, in 
opposition to much respectable authority, assert that decent cots may 
be built, and let at a rate to prove satisfactorily remunerative in itself ; 
but no one, he apprehends will contest with him that the hind with his 
10s. a week, minus a rent of 4l. a year, is on the whole a highly re- 
munerative person to the landlord’s farmer, and that the hind who in 
addition to the 4/. rent, is obliged to buy, at the seller’s own terms, 
his modicum of tea, sugar, flour, soap, candle, and beer, is good for the 
grocer also to do business with. ~~ 

In this land of plethoric capital, people will with difficulty believe 
that if the labourer can pay for a house, directly or indirectly, he can 
be long without one, and they are right, except one condition be re- 
membered. ‘To make a suecessful builder for the poor man you must 
either be his employer or his purveyor. If the latter only, you are liable 
at any time to be superseded by the more powerful ties which link the 
hind to his employer. The purveyor or strange builder, therefore, is 
usually timid and urgent for the rapid replacement of his capital. It 
is to the employer that belongs the absolute power of placing the la- 
bourer in comfort, while he enriches himself; but he, unfortunately, 
sometimes forgets anything beyond the latter clause of his powers, and 
is at present, indirectly or directly, securing to himself the profit on a 
man employed at 10s. a week, and receiving from this poor hind 
perhaps 4/. or 5/. annual rent for houses not worth 20/. in a really free 
market, but maintained at their artificial value by the power of the 
owner to say “ Use my house, or go seek a living elsewhere, without 
* a character from me.” While the employer will act thus who shall 
build ? Who will be content to receive a precarious 3/. a year, in 
competition with one who insists on an indirect rent as well as that 
covenanted for, and has the easiest mode of extracting all for which he 
has a claim. 

Just so the converse is readily applied. Does a man wish to better 
himself, to go as a platelayer on the railway, or to begin quarry work, 
the same power is ready, with ‘‘ Work for me at this low rate of wages, 
“* or begone at a week’s notice ; take your pig with you, and get what 
** you can for the potatoes growing in your garden.” Should his 
interest appear to be better served by it, an enhanced rent is sometimes 
preferred in these cases by the owner as the penalty for leaving his 
service. The heaven-born employment of the hind gives dignity even 
to this position. He is not a slave, but a soldier of peace, and deserves 
his place in married man’s quarters, to be provided by the landlord, 
who has claimed a power of enforced labour similar to that the 
country demands of the military soldier. He no more receives market 
price for his work than does a soldier. Like the soldier he is caught 
young, ignorant, knowing only his own trade and his own locality. 
Karly marriage and the operation of the various laws of settlement 
affect the one as enlistment and the Mutiny Act affect the other, and 
such care as the private soldier gets appears to be the due of the 
lowest servant of peace.* It is the division of the bargain into rent 
and wages that mystifies the whole matter, and has led people to 





* Tt would ill suit the hind to carry the resemblance between his position and that 
of a soldier, so far as to place him in a barrack, but it is reported in several Journals 
of Agriculture that success has attended the establishment of a sort of barrack or 
boarding-house for the young unmarried men, 
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speak ot cottage building as a ruinous benevolence, as something 
like roasting an annual ox, instead of treating itas any other repair 
of the farm buildings. If a barn roof fall in it would take, if we 
could estimate the proportion of rent paid for the barn, 50 years’ 
rent to rebuild it ; but no one thinks of looking so at the matter. The 
barn is necessary to the estate ; the farm lets for hundreds a year, and 
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restored. But when the cots become dilapidated a different rule is 
applied to what is really the same case. It is but hunting the 
phenomena of folly to investigate why, but the superficial differences 
by which landlords allow themselves to be misled are these. The hind 
pays rent out of his wages, instead of receiving a reduced sum of 
money and a free cottage. The cots do not adjoin the homestead ; 
they are unsightly ; they represent a demand on the poor rate. If 
the hind can be got to stow himself away somewhere else, the loss 
attending a long walk to work and back will fall principally on 
himself. 

Such wretched reasoning need not be traced farther ; it is here suffi- 
cient if it is shown that the quantity and quality of dwelling accom- 
modation supplied to the hind is not an isolated question, but that 
through the demand of a nominal rent, bearing little reference to the 
_ value of the houses but much to the price of labour and the credit 
the poor hind has at the shop where he is too often in the slavery of 
debt, the relation of the hind to his employer and purveyor is the 
real magnitude of what is often called merely a question of cottage 
accommodation.* 

The people who understand the minutiz of money making in dealing 
with the poor are a class altogether removed from and perhaps a little 
disagreeable to the great landowners of England. ‘These latter have 
hitherto rather repulsed the commercial view of the subject, and have 
loved to treat it as a question of liberality, rather than as the execution 
of one part of a bargain. ‘This feeling is wrong in origin, and of bad 
effect. It leads to the building of so-called model cottages of ex- 
travagant cost and unnecessary size, and a consequent disappointment 
to the generous, which has frequently been used to justify the short- 
comings of others, naturally shrinking from a duty which involves the 
repairing the laches of several generations of predecessors as often 
strangers as ancestors. It may be fairly expected that in the present 
relations of farmers and their labourers, the effect of the landlord’s 
building cots for the gratuitous lodging of the dependent hinds 


* Mr. Geo. Nicholls, in a prize essay on the condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer, to be found in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. vii., 
considers the badness of the cottages to interfere very much with the labourers’ 
comfort and chance of advancement. 

The parent’s cottage is almost always too small to accommodate the young men. 
They quarrel, and go to a lodging-house, and are brutalized. He dislikes ornament 
as a substitute for comfort. Asks for room, a glazed window made to open, good 
drainage, a decent separation of the sexes, which he thinks cannot in the larger 
families be effected with less than four rooms. 

He wants a fire-place in one bedroom ; the ground floor to be raised above the soil. 
Recommends porches ; brick, tile, or stone floors; and says, good clay or mortar will 
sometimes answer as well. ‘The cot should be near the work. The rents should 
be low; and the labourer should be free of a shopkeeping landlord. 

**In certain counties the labourers, instead of being provided with cottages con- 
veniently situated with respect to the farm on which they work, are congregated in 
villages of considerable size. This is owing to the demolition of cottages, and the 
practice of clearing parishes and estates which has been adopted of late years, with a 
view to lessen the amount of the poor rate.” Thence, he says, spring ganging and 
contract work. 
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would be a reduction of wages to the amount of the present average 
of payments for rent. It must be granted that this is likely, but then 
the labourer would have a decent cot instead of a stye, would have a 
little garden on the farm instead of being immured in the dark alley 
of a neighbouring town, or walking home to the abominable desolation 
of a distant open village. 

As to any farther reduction of his income, he may say nihil habeo, 
nihil euro. He has no fears for the future, because he has now only 
the spare supply necessary to keep him. He has reached the zero 
from which are dated the calculations of the farmer. Come what will, 
he has no share either in prosperity or adversity. 

It fortunately happens that a bit of land allotment or a large garden 
will secure to its owner comfort by an increase of his means in such a 
a form that no advantage can be taken of his wealth to make a reduction 
of his wages possible ; and for this reason ;—there are times when a 
farmer requires all the labour he can get ; at others he thinks it proper 
to retain a very few hands only. In order to get regular uninterrupted 
work, men engage to serve during the busy times at a lower rate than 
those who are to be turned off as the demand subsides. ‘The garden or — 
allotment affords these latter something to work at when the farmer 
provides nothing ; and thus, by entering into a sort of half competition 
with him, enables the workman to maintain his price when wanted on 
the farm. 

A dozen acres taken for this purpose off a farm of 2 or 800 would 
make all the hinds rich, and would in reality relieve half the farmers 
in the country of so much embarrassment into which excess of land 
had led them. But there are difficulties. A farmer must take all or 
none, for great owners or their stewards dislike to be troubled with a 
multiplicity of tenants. If you propose to the farmer to sub-let a few 
acres, whatever field you choose, he is apt to say his whole system of 
agriculture hinges on that field. If you propose to him a run for a 
labourer’s cow or pig he may think you suspect him poor, and say 
scornfully that he has not enough land for his own capital. Mean- 
while a great part of the farmers in the country are besieging their 
landlords with petitions to permit breach of covenants, and a still larger 
proportion are fully convinced that they are paying a higher rent than 
the yield of the farm deserves. 

Allotments, gardens, and outbuildings of all kinds are in bad repute 
among employers of labour ; they are said to lead to many peceadillos. 
Economists have said, that they were the creating of a race of poor 
farmers to eject men of capital who could pay for labour; but all 
the stories of stolen time and stolen pig corn have their zest in the 
fear lest the principle of competition should find its way to the hiring 
of servants, and must not receive implicit credit. 

Where as in the North there is a large class of people urgent for 
houses, and better able to pay for them than the hind, the institution 
of “ hinds’ houses” is comfort and security to both farmer and labourer ; 
but where there is not that competition the farmer’s view is only this : 
“ Unless the cottage is let to the farmer, how could a farmer get rid 
‘of a labourer who held the only available cottage and refused to 
“ give it up?” ‘True, if unlimited power is to be held by either party, 
the farmer will use it best; but with such power comes the reduction of 
the hind to dependence, and with this the duty of adequate provision for 
his wants, that the man shall not complain in his turn that he cannot 
change his master. 

Numerous social evils have been traced to the crowding together of 
strangers which the first introduction of a rural manufacture causes ; 
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but where the good incomes are likely to be permanent, a supply of APPENDIX. 
cots follows the demand, and a more regular system of shopping No.6 
eredit is established. The market price cannot, in these cases, be the ,, kobe 
rule of a bargain between house owner and tenant, for rent must the wiht. of 
always be an affair of credit, and no one can appreciate the workman’s the Dwellings 
solvency so well as his employer ; no one knows his wages, and no one of Rural 
knows so well how enduring the limeburning or other manufacture is roe by 
likely to prove. The employer has also the means of securing his “”” —. 
rent by withholding part of the wages. With these advantages he 

may be reasonably expected to build, or else his hanging back is likely 

to make others fearful of building, and then either crowding or long 

walks will necessarily follow. A well paid population will remunerate 

the builder, by using the grocery or beerhouse he establishes hard by. 

By comparing their scores at these places with their arrears of rent 

he gets to know his tenant’s credit. This system is often tyrannical, 

when applied to the poor under-fed farming man. 

One of the most powerful causes of insufficient cottage accommo- Close and open 
dation is the system of Close and Open villages, a system which prevails Vlages. 
through all the Midlands and East of England, and which is doing 
much mischief by its operation on the quality, quantity, and locality of 
cottages. 

It is a hiding away of the cottage population in certain villages, and 
this is effected by unsparing destruction in others. 

There are in all counties show-villages where the cottages have been 
reduced to but a few, and where none but persons who are needed as 
shepherds, gardeners, or gamekeepers are allowed to live. In such 
nearly all the tenants are regular servants, and receive the good treat- 
ment usual to their class. 

But the land requires cultivation, and it will be found that the 
labourers employed upon it are not the tenants of the owner, but that 
they come from a neighbouring open village perhaps 3 miles off, where 
a numerous small proprietary has received them, when their cottages 
were destroyed in the close villages around. 

It is usually affirmed that these open villages are one great nuisance, 
that they are “enough to breed a pestilence,” and that they show how 
much worse off the country must be where the owners are small and 
poor, and demand rents beyond the means of the labourers,—the means 
being always supposed to be a fixed quantity,—for the most miserable 
accommodation. ‘These owners are said to be “trading upon the 
necessities of the poor,” who, were it not for the small owners, would 
for by far the most part have to sleep under the trees of the farms 
- on which they work. 

In the close village the scene is beautiful* but unreal ; without its 
open neighbour it could not exist. ‘Turning to this latter, one sees 
miserable hovels, neglected cabbage gardens, the inhabitants seeking 
work many miles from home; abandoned by persons of competent means ; 
the penal settlement for people of bad character from all the country 
round, The labourers’ houses are usually in rows, built with their 
backs against the extreme edge of the plot of land which the builder 
could call his, and on this account are not allowed light or air, except 
from the front. In various instances the measurement ‘of the rooms 
and the number of the family will be found in this report, and the 
reason why the labourer lives there can only be found in the reply to 





* “Tt isa melancholy thing to stand alone in one’s country,” said Lord Leicester, 
when complimented on the completion of Holkham ; “I look around, and not a house 
“ is to be seen but mine, I am the Giant of Giant Castle, and have eat up all my 
“ neighbours.” 
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the question, where else can he live? the owner will never admit him 
to the “close” parishes of the estate. No farmer of a neighbouring 
parish will tempt a man with children to disturb his parish settlement, 
for fear of throwing him on the common charges. ‘The man himself, 
although he knows that he might find work 80 miles off on a railway 
or great public work, at 2s. 6d. a day, is not only without the capital 
to start without danger of apprehension for desertion, but has a vague 
fear of losing his settlement and being thrown among strangers in his 
old age. 

Such villages sometimes owe their populousness to having been 
the settlement of encroaching squatters on the waste. Long before 
the Enclosure Act numerous labourers and occasionally travelling 
tinkers or basket makers had enclosed a few yards of the roadside, 
at first by a few hurdles, soon succeeded by a stone wall. Their 
tent had become a hut, a shed, and at last a house. It was a com- 
mon opinion among the peasants of pre-enclosure times that he who 
could in one night build what was called a “mushroom Hall” or 
‘*‘now-or-never” without hindrance from the lord’s agents had thence- 
forth a copyhold right in the ground he occupied. In places where the 
Common was unproductive this right was not often contested, and 
perhaps it would have been better if among the numberless enclosure 
acts passed in the last hundred years some clause had been introduced 
to secure to the labourer something like a substitute for this customary 
liberty. Another class of small owners has been created by the abuse 
of charities and the establishment of parish houses.* The difference 
between the receiving rent for a cottage to pay over to a pauper, and 
the letting the pauper live in the cottage itself rent free, seemed slight, 
but by the careless omission to receive a nominal rent has proved 
the cause of the alienation of thousands of houses originally built 
by charity or out of the rates. The questionable title, the small size 
of the houses, and the bad repair, have always repelled all but the 
poorest owners, and these houses are now among the most wretched 
in the country. It is to these two classes of settlements that half of 
the rural labourers of England have to look for house room; the 
small freeholder who builds for them is confined rather by want of 
room than by want of money, and that very common and hideous result, 
the total absence of any back opening, is due to this want. The same 
cause brings the privy, the well, the play-ground, and the drying yard all 
within a few feet of the only door. If we turn into one of the original 
mushroom halls, we see that the workmanship is worthy of the name, 
and that the jolly copyholder, having once by his neighbours’ help 
established himself, has thought no more of improving his cottage 
property than did his betters. The pavement of the two rooms of which 
the house consists (for there is no upper story) is chiefly of stone, mixed 
with patches of cement and an occasional brick. The surface of the 
stones is worn round and two or three are wanting, leaving gaping holes, 
dangerous to the limb when dry, and certainly dangerous also to 
health, when, as is not unfrequent, full of dirty puddle. The housewife 
admits that the mouldy thatch stinks with every shower ; that she is 
afraid of every lighted candle, for there is no ceiling. She would have 
left the place long ago, “but it is our own.” 

As most usually happens, the open village, standing beside a chase or 
warren, was early deprived of its tithes. The vicar is usually poor ; 
and no other member even of the middle class lives there in proximity 








* The law will not permit the overseers to spend a penny of the rates for the 
maintenance of this kind of property, and for this, among other reasons, the Poor 
Law Board persistently urges the overseers to do away with such cottages altogether. 
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to the labourers. Even the favoured few, the woodman, the shepherd 
or the carter, for whom accommodation is provided elsewhere, will 
consider it a severe punishment to be sent back to live among their 
relations in the open village. 

Something perhaps is lost to health when the bedroom, originally 
measuring its 12 feet by 10, is divided into sleeping cells by a plaster 
partition; but at the same time much is gained to decency. To the 
Leicestershire lad who brings his bride to a home such as was seen 
at Lubenham, already filled with adult brothers and sisters, privacy is 
the first necessity. New married couples are no edifying study for 
grown up brothers and sisters; and, though instances must not be 
recorded, sufficient data are remembered to warrant the remark, that 
great depression and sometimes death are the lot of the female par- 
ticipator in the offence of incest. There is such crowding in private 
houses at Lubenham as would be prohibited by the police in a common 
lodging house. ‘There is more difficulty, of course, in dealing with a 
private house than with such establishments, but still in the frequent 
instance at least of charity or parish houses the overseers might inter- 
fere, and some of the regiments of growing lads, such as were found in 
many Midland villages, be sent to lie abroad for the benefit of their 
country. 

There areruling castes among the working population whose presence 
invariably compels the mere hind to creep into the smallest possible 
space. The navvy, the brick maker, and at Lubenham the groom, will 
have house room, and can pay for it, if it is to be got; and these 
wealthier classes form the bulk of the rural lodgers of the Midland 
Counties. Something of the evil fortune of the. Irish attends the 
peasants on the beautiful pastures of Leicester and Northampton. 
The presence of manufactures has pushed up the wages to 2s. above 
the average of the neighbouring counties of Oxford and Bucks ; but 
arable land is not plentiful; corn and roots are crops of consideration 
secondary to the growth of beef ; in the winter months, therefore, many 
men find it difficult to get a job. Near Market Harborough there 
was mentioned a farm of above 400 acres which only required the 
labour of one man. To prevent the long walks which these large tracts 
of meadows would entail, the shepherd or herdsman used to be 
provided with a cottage on the farm, but now he receives a thirteenth 
shilling by way of rent, and has to seek a house in the open village, 
among the rest. 

The size desirable for a cottage cannot be ascertained from a census 
of all classes of houses. The annexed table A., with the details 
belonging to it, is a census of labourers’ cottages. 5,375 are reported 
upon. Of these 2,195 contained only one bedroom, and in this class 
are included the colliers’ houses and all cots in which there was but 
one room besides the kitchen, although persons may have slept in the 
latter. On the other hand, those are excluded in which there were 
_ two upstair rooms, and the tenants chose only to use one as a bedroom. 
The bedrooms sometimes made up in detached outhouses are not 
counted. Persons sometimes sleep on the staircase, and no rule was 
applied to these, as the same case was differently expressed in different 
places, and cross examination was not allowable. Couples are con- 
sidered to be married in all cases of cohabitation. Adults are those 
above 138 years. “Rents often include that of a small garden. Cottagers 
seldom pay any rates, except when living in towns. 

The worst houses in a quarter have not been selected, but the 
poorest quarter in each parish has been sought, in order to exclude all 
who cannot be properly called labourers. 
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Number examined. 
Cots of one bedroom 2,195 containing bedrooms 2,195 


Cots of two bedrooms 2,930 is 53 5,860 
Cots of more than two 250 i 3 750 
Total - 5,875 houses containing 8,805 bedrooms. 








° 


The number of adults resident in them was 138,432; of children, 
11,338 ; together 24,770. This was at the rate of 4°6 persons to a 
house, or 2°8 to a bedroom. But selecting the single bedroomed 
houses, the number to a bedroom is the same as the number to a house, 
and this was no less than 2°2 adults and 1°8 children, or 4 persons. 

An examination of the Census Report shows that of 45,000 houses upon 
which a similar experiment was tried only 9,000 contained 8 persons 
and upwards. The 45,000 were chiefly selected in London and in popu- 
lous towns, where houses are built several storeys high, and it cannot 
well be doubted that if rural districts only had been chosen the number 
of houses containing 8 persons and upwards would have been very 
much less. The average number of persons to a house in England 
is 5°4. It is above the average in the metropolitan counties and in 
the extreme North. In Norfolk it is so low as 4°5. IPfwe exclude all 
houses having more than 2 bedrooms, the average should be much 
reduced; but as a whole family must live together in a cot, whatever its 
size, and as we find in the same Report that of 41,000 families 10,000 
had 4 children and upwards, while only 3,000 had 6 children and 
upwards, we may conclude that the number of people for whom 
accommodation is to be found in a labourer’s cot is about as great as 
the average to be found in the houses of England, and that in com- 
paratively few instances is it necessary to provide for more. 

There will always be a sufficient number of small families to find 
room for bachelor lodgers, It is only necessary to build a house a 
piece for the families. Accepting the census experiment, if we have 
41 families to accommodate, ten of them will only require one bedroom, 
3 of them will have 8 persons, and will require 3 bedrooms, the 
remaining 28 will require 2 bedrooms. When families reach such 
extraordinary numbers as 10 or 12 children, the elder children will 
attain an age to leave home before the younger are born. 

When a gentleman then is about to build cottages, he may plan 
them in this proportion. Suppose he builds 30, two pairs shall be 
cots of a kitchen and bedroom on one ground floor ; the remaining 
26 shall be alike, and stand in two rows; but at one or both ends of 
each row shall be a house of 3 bedrooms; that is, one to which the 
back bedroom of the next house has been added, this latter being | 
added to the list of single bedroomed houses for new-married or barren 
couples. 

In arranging a new group of cottages with special intention of 
affording sleeping room in proportion to the families, respect must be 
paid to the instinct with which mothers of numerous children prefer a 
back house within a yard to a house fronting to the street. The yard 
keeps the playing children under her eye. The back houses should, 
therefore, have the more bedrooms. Landlords prefer to send un- 
tidy families to the back, and thus both parties will generally find 
satisfaction. 

While one would prefer to see all the cottages detached and in 
gardens, one must plan the hamlet in accordance with the means avail- 
able for the purpose, and good rows in streets and yards are much 
better than bad cots, although detached, and bad cots are better than 
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none at all. There is a true dictum attributed to Lord Broughton : 
“ Build by all means, but do not destroy a single cot. There is not 
** one too many, however poor.” 

Tt must be admitted that almost every one of the numerous “ designs 
for cottage houses” lately submitted to the public fulfils in all respects 
the requirements of the labourers, but that nearly every one is too dear 
for acceptance by the landlords. Without presuming to question the 
calculations of professional men, it is submitted that they have started 
from a wrong idea of the labourers’ wants; that in providing him with 
a third bedroom they have only filled his house with lodgers ; that in 
such matters as porches, windows, and chimneys they have consulted 
the landlord’s taste rather than the tenant’s comfort; and that by 
making cottage building dear they have intimidated gentlemen who 
wished to relieve the grosser scandals with which their estates were 
charged, but who could not afford the thorough reform which was pro- 
posed as the only remedy. 

Plans for supplying new cottages are sometimes proposed by those 
who have material both of wood and stone lying on the spot, and they 
astonish by the lowness of the estimates. In these fortunate cases 
there is often the least necessity for new buildings, the same favourable 
circumstances having brought a rich and speculative population to the 
place. 

Tt has also to be remembered that builders’ charges are very much 
higher to the great than to the small owner. 

It is the demand rather than the cost of the supply which is the prin- 
cipal determining agent in the amount of cottage rents. However cheap 
material may be, the owners have a monopoly of the ground, which 
counterbalances the advantage. Where material is cheap, houses are 
built large and of coarse stuff, but, as the larger they are the more it 
costs to keep them in repair, it is the rule that with large cots of 
cheap material there is a bad state of repair. The costly red brick cot, 
often very small, is comfortable in this respect, and when large enough 
is by much superior to the model cottage of rusticated or rough hewn 
stone, which is always damp, and to the lath and plaster of Essex and 
Herts. ) 

The row I propose should have a front and a back kitchen, both 
paved with brick or tile; the front about 11 ft. by 11 by 6 ft. 8 high; 
the back about 11 by 8 feet 6. Ceiling would be unnecessary. There 
should be 5 doors only, the closet under the stairs requiring one, each 
bedroom one, and two house doors. ‘There should be four sliding 
windows. A grate with an oven. A boiler in the back kitchen. <A 
little fire-place in one bedroom. A Welsh slate roof, the bedrooms 
being ceiled. 

There should be a pigstye to every other house ; a privy to every 4. 
The well should have a pump. There should be spouts and a butt 
for rain water. Such houses might be supplied at about 50/., or 1,5002. 
for the 30. Let at ls. a week each they would yield 78/. a year ; no 
great yield; but of course if profit be the object, a much higher 
rent might be asked. I would never pay people’s poor-rate for them ; 
they should know there is such a thing. 

Any one desiring to afford accommodation equal in quantity but 
inferior in convenience at a much cheaper rate may erect houses of 
_3storeys. They must be larger, having one kitchen at least 12 feet 
by 12, besides the staircase. One family would have the front kitchen 
another the back; but as this want of through draught is highly 
objectionable in bedrooms, the back-to-back system should extend no 
higher ; the whole flat above belonging to one family; the top flat 
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belonging to the other. ‘There is of course a want of economy in the 
staircase of the second house, but where land is highly valued the 
arrangement is convenient and undoubtedly very cheap. 

Those who are not fully alive to the sad state of cottagers’ families — 
at present will think these plans insufficient. I believe, however, that . 
no improvement is really going on in the labourers’ accommodation ; for _ 
every family to whom a new cottage is given two others are being — 
driven into towns, and one chief cause of this is the expensive form in 
which the landlord’s duty is often presented to him. It will be a great 
step of improvement, before even a much lower average of goodness is 
attained. Meanwhile the present attempts to do too much are wasting — 
the resources of some, and frightening others, and, what is worse, are — 
providing a class of houses not likely to be held permanently by any 
poor class of men. Few men with less than 801. a year desire 3 bed- 
rooms, except to receive a lodger. 

Observation of the use made of the present houses compels the 
belief that the numerous and excellent proposals made to the Society 
of Arts, or in the Building and Agricultural Journals would be 
amended, if for the sake of bringing down the cost a few pounds a 
general diminution in the size of the rooms were made, and the 
necessary air supplied by through ventilation, also if the girls’ bed- 
rooms were placed interior to the parents’, so as to save the cost and 
loss of room, the result of the girls’ door opening on the landing. 

Windows are a part of cottage architecture much neglected even in 
those which are built professedly as examples. In the old cots the 
simplest form of window is still sometimes, though rarely seen, a piece 
of glass stuck in a hole in the clay wall. The next stage is common 
enough; a frame of lead holding a number of odds and ends, of all 
shapes and thickness, surrounded by wooden edging, and set in a larger 
opening. This becomes in better places more even and regular ; it 
admits light, and begins to be used to see through. In the next stage 
it is hinged. Arrived at this stage of semi-barbarism, it is declared 
picturesque, and imitated in new cots where the owner wishes to stamp — 
rusticity on all he has. ‘The lead work is then extended to hundreds 
of minute panes, or it is imitated in cast iron. The result is darkness 
and seclusion, with occasional smashes of the whole affair. Through 
its large size, and its hanging on insufficient hinges, it flaps to in the 
wind, and is done for. . 

All ingenious and patent devices for cottage ventilation, all openings 
of one pane, all unclosable slits, may be discarded at once; people wont 
put up with them. They will bore holes in your door if the chimney 
smokes, but they will never encourage a draught for respiratory pur- 
poses. ‘To make a sash window to open perpendicularly is a costly 
affair ; to act well it must be weighted, and weights are “old metal.” 
To open below only is to do little for ventilation ; to open above only 
would prevent cleaning. The best windows are those which slide — 
on a horizontal groove, one behind the other. | 

The windows should be as high as possible, particularly in the bed- 
rooms ; they then catch the hot air. They must therefore be in the 
gable ends. They are by far too often on the floor, and in the coal 
villages of Monmouthshire two-storeyed windows are to be seen made 
to light two rooms, one above another, cut across by the floor as is 
common on a staircase. 

It is not well, except in a well-built house, in a sheltered spot, to 
have two opposite windows in a bedroom ; but there should always be 
a back window on the stairs, or, if there are two bedrooms, one window 
looking each way. Sadly too often there is no orifice whatever on any 
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side of the house but one. However exposed the situation, this is 
unhealthy and inconvenient. It is a great luxury to a poor woman to 
have a shutter hinged on the window sill, so as to let down into a table 
by day, for which purpose a leg or two must be screwed on to the 
shutter with a hinge, so as to lie flat when the shutter is up. 

A smoky chimney is an almost constant companion to a “model 
cottage.” This is chiefly because there is a desire for uniformity in 
the chimneys; a hopeless wish, if the chimneys are to draw. But there 
is another reason ; it is the arranging the doors and windows so that a 
draught passes across the front of the fireplace at a very little distance. 

Doors are often unnecessarily multiplied, and are expensive things. A 
common unpanelled door is too frequently hung on insufficient hinges ; 
they yield a little, and the door grazes the stone floor. Thus exposed to 
constant violence at a part where from the trickling of rain and the 
kicking off of the paint the wood is the rottenest, holes soon form, not 
indeed big enough, as in a village in Somersetshire, to let in predatory 
dogs, but quite enough to chill the feet, and too often to lay the floor 
under water. 

The house doors and two bedroom doors are all that are essential or 
desirable, if these doors are good. Half doors, such as are common in 
Devonshire, are not worth the cost. Every gentleman who is used to 
visit his stable knows the convenience of wooden latches and bolts. He 
must consider a labourer’s cottage to be governed by stable—not by 
study—trules of order. Iron wants oil, and never gets it. 

It seems a stupid and cruel arrangement, commonest in the West, 
to leave any part of the capitalist’s work to be done by a modern 
labourer. Why should he either find a kitchen grate or go without 
one? Is he to starve to get one? Food is wasted, and so is health, 
and peaceful content leaves the man because he has no fireside. His 
grate of fire-brick with iron bars in front would last very long, and 
add but a trifle to the cost of building; but as the labourer cannot 
put it up himself, and the capitalist will not, the man must often sit 
on the ground in the chimney corner, like his half-savage ancestors, if 
he will have any warmth at all. 


In Cumberland and also in some parts of the East a great deal of 


expensive wrought iron is found about the fireside. Sometimes iron 
cranes and platforms are erected, at the cost of a whole year’s rental. 

Cottager women almost unanimously prefer a board floor, but I be- 
lieve bricks are better for them. Boards should absolutely never be 
scrubbed nor even swilled, and if laid down in a kitchen they get 
greasy and unsightly for want of it. If laid upon brick they add much 
to cost, and consequently to rent ; if laid hollow they harbour vermin, 
aud very often break through at the part where soundness is most 
wanted—close to the fire. 

I do not speak here of a cottage a year or so old, but of the wear 
and tear which the cottage is expected to endure before dilapidation. 

Parts of a cottage which soonest fail are the stairs. They are costly 
things when good, but when crazy are dangerous. Steps or ladders 
are also dangerous substitutes where there are old people, and accidents 
from their use are rather common, of which fracture of the neck of the 
thigh bone is an occasional specimen. Where it is possible, old people 
should have a bedroom on the ground floor in cases where an old 
person or a decrepit pair have no abler people to live with them. 
Where the houses are large there are often open staircases with bannis- 
ters in the kitchen. A door is of little use either at the top or bottom 
of a cottage staircase; it is always in the way, and costs money. Beneath 
the stairs is often the only cupboard in the house. 
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In countries where coal is cheap there should be, and usually is, an 
iron oven. The southern peasant must be content to deal with the 
baker. In both cases there should be an iron pot or boiler cemented 
into a brick stove for washing clothes. Little can be done without 
this, and where there is no back kitchen it should be put in an outhouse 
built on purpose, and should serve three or four houses. 

A sinkstone is a great advantage where anything like 1/. a week has 
to be spent. The drain pipe from this must never on any account go 
into the drain ; it must end in the open air ; not even over a grating. 

In about half of England it is the custom to call the receptacle of 
ordure the cesspool. This very word relates the great error of privy 
construction. The feces should be as dry as possible ; wherever there 
is any thing like a pool there is the evil, and about the only evil of a 
privy. In some gravelly countries it is impossible to dig a foot deep 
without water coming into the excavation ; but wherever it is possible 
water should be excluded. A regularly built receptacle can hardly be 
expected on cheap property ; but if in ordinary ground a deep hole be 
made, and rain be carefully excluded, the mass of feeces will be found to 
grow very slowly. Nearly all smell may at any time be stopped by a 
couple of spades full of earth. When necessary, the manure may be 
carried away in a barrow, loaded by means of a spade only, without 
any of the filthy ladlings and bucketings which accompany the clearing 
a cesspool. A row of privies on a dry ditch is a good arrangement, 
if only the tenants will sometimes take the trouble to throw earth on to 
thé dung. In all cases the privy should be removed as far as possible 
from the cot ; it is in many “models” adjacent to and even forming a 
part of the house, then usually separated by a single brick from the 
food store or pantry. Privies placed on untrapped drains are the worst of 
all. ‘The best are those in which the same receptacle takes ordure and 
ashes ; but these are very frequently forbidden by a prejudice against 
putting ashes on land, of the merits of which local agriculturists 
must in each case be the best judges. The impregnation of the 
surrounding land with the salts and vapours of the ordure, although 
spreading wide, does not seem to descend in equal proportion. It is 
easy, therefore, to cut off the well from the privy. The house should 
stand between the two. The well should be covered, and a pump 
erected, otherwise all kinds of things are thrown in, and dirty water 
from the house, instead of being thrown on the garden, where it is 
wanted, being often splashed down on the nearest place, will run into 
the well. ‘This dirty water, where there are neither gardens nor drains, 
should be thrown on the ash heap,—not into the privy. That the 
provision of a privy closet should fall on a labouring tenant and not on 
the capitalist is an absurdity like that which keeps the cots without a 
firegrate. When the tenant builds, he does it for the dung, not for the 
convenience of his neighbours ; and the barbarism of his contrivance 
does not need description. 

Cottage floors should be a little above the level of the surface. 
Good floors may be seen of wood, tile, brick, flags, and paving 
stones ; but bad may also be seen of all these materials. Good are 
seldom seen of concrete. When this substitute wears into a hole, 
water settles in it and spoils the substance; the holes grow very 
large, and a big stone is put in loose, to stop the cavity. Sometimes 
stones are embedded in the concrete at first; they are knocked out, 
and large holes made at once. The level should not be too high ; for 
few annoyances are greater than a flight of steps to a cottage door. 

In some of the large cots in the North there is room for an inside 
passage ; sometimes only for an inside porch ; or perhaps only for a fixed 
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screen, just within the house door. This is doubtless a comfort ; but 
an outside porch without a door, with the opening opposite to the 
house door, is a cold and an untidy addition, which costs money, and 
gives no comfort at all. 

It is only in a few of the worst cases of contracted land, and ignorant 
constructors that the new cots can fail to be superior to the old. The 
old are seldom destroyed while there is any shelter left in them, unless 
the owner wishes to be rid of them. If during our short hot season 
they are cooler and more airy than the worst class of new, it is because 
they were built when land was cheap, and not because of any superiority 
of construction except in point of durability. The absence of back 
openings, the small ground plan, the proximity of the privy, and the 
want of garden, are but different results of the same dearness of land to 
those who want small parcels for building. Such defects are not 
common where landlords build for their labourers, and are unneces~ 
sary anywhere. In one of the poorest villages of Lincolnshire, 
had recently been a land sale. For one piece of half an acre a little 
capitalist had given 100/.; another had given 2001. for an acre. <A 
great part of this money is raised by mortgage. Cottages are built, and 
this extravagant outlay has to be paid for by the tenant labourer in the 
form either of an exorbitant rent, or of insufficient accommodation. 
Why is the labourer here? ‘To render remunerative the investment 


_ somebody has made in large tracts of country, with scarcely an old 


cottage, governed by a fixed determination to build no more, nor 
part with an acre for the purpose of building. The system under 
which a farmer who holds hisland at 2/. an acre will send his labourers 
to live two miles from their work, to pay for their little’ground plots at 
the rate of 10/. an acre, exclusive of the buildings, seems unreasonable. 

It is frequently said of places that they have vastly increased since the 
railway station was placed there. When the place is visited, perhaps 
60 to 100 cots are found to have been built, and a regular open village 


established. The inhabitants are found to be in the main farmers’ 


hinds, and they go daily to work all around; but never do they-.or 
their families spend a penny in railway fares, or do any work for the 


company. A few platelayers, and a porter or two, are the only persons 
pany: p y ers, I vm! 


directly interested in being near the station. ‘The real reason of the 
growth of the little colony is not the access to travel nor the expen- 
diture of the company. It is, that the company took twice as much 
land as it needed, and sold it off in small parcels to those eager cottage 
builders who are always ready to bid on the liberation of a bit of land 
for retail purposes. Sometimes one rich man will undertake the 
whole, and then the only result visible for years is a board, announcing 
the land to be let for building purposes, (the price to be asked being 
many times that paid by the farmer on the opposite side of the road), 
and remaining until some one is bold enough to pay the heavy cost 
which seems to attach to attempts to find houses for labourers. 
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Very diverse opinions have been given on the abstract question of Air for respi- 
how much air it is necessary that a man should have to respire, and on Tation. 


the practical result of how much space should be allotted to each 
person confined for a given time in a hospital, barrack, prison, or 
lodging house. 

The Common Lodging-houses Act demands an area of 240 cutical 
feet for each sleeper; the army authorities say 500; model lodging 
house builders 550; while boards of health and prison inspectors want 
so much as 800, and hospitals are now often built with more than 
double this last high amount. 

Fully to appreciate these figures we may compare ide with a very 
common (perhaps the commonest) household establishment in England, 

111538. K 
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‘ApreNDIX. -g man and his wife, with 3 children, sleeping in a room 10 feet by 12 
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and 6 feet 6 high. They have 780 feet among them, or 156 apiece. 
Air when confined having of itself no power of defecation, it would 


seem as if there was in fact no abstract healthy ratio of space to human — 


respiration. Certainly within bodies of air there are currents, and 


the same poisoned air will not be represented to the mouth so — 
frequently in a large chamber as in a small; still even on this point — 








there is much error, for where there is gas, or by any other means © 
great heat is gendered at a higher level than the fireplace or opening © 


of the window, a large proportion, sometimes a half, of the contents of 
the room, will be so rarified as to hold its own place above, contributing 
little to the currents below. 

But whatever efficacy there may be of currents, if the space be 
confined the whole air will in time be vitiated, and the inhabitant die. 
That it does not come to this extreme result is because the confinement 
is never perfect, and the degree of perfection of confinement is a much 
more important practical question than the amount of space. 

So paradoxical are facts, that in this inquiry it has most usually been 


found that the “closest” and the mouldiest odour has been in the — 
rooms of the more pretentious houses, where the rooms were not the 


smallest, but the workmanship being new full power was given to 


exclude fresh air. Moreover, the influence of any agent which could © 
break the force of a current without absolutely arresting its entrance — 
to the chamber, such as the influence of a narrow street, a borrowed 


light, or even of the window being turned for the time away from the 


wind—these circumstances had far more power over the inmates’ — 


comfort than was expected to be found. 
Contact with the either smooth or saturated walls of a ward or 


bedroom will not clean dirty air. Porous material may at first absorb — 
some pestilent air, or kill it, as limewash may carbonic acid, but it 


soon becomes charged. The air requires to roam ; to find changes of 


temperature and humidity ; to come in contact with dust and vegetable 


life, and perhaps to take up ozone, or perhaps some changed electric 


condition. All this requires a free exit, and from most of the cots in 


the country it has no difficulty in finding it. 


This is a very different condition of things from what is found in — 
public institutions. ‘There “apparatus” ensure imperfect ventilation, 


good workmanship and costly material are hurried to the relief of the 
tender inmate who feels a draught, and so no doubt the high number of 


cubical feet assigned to a prison cell is justly computed; but the peasant — 
is healthy with a tenth part of the allowance, for on him and his 
sleeping children the east wind blows, and too often the snow and rain — 


descend. 


In the case of rooms immediately under the roof the day and night 
temperatures differ very much. Such are happily never found in © 


hospitals in civil life, and very seldom is a cottage invalid kept up 


in the loft. People who regularly sleep in one of these lofts cannot 
lie in it when disabled by an accident, and are almost always bedded — 


in the kitchen. The child’s punishment of being sent to bed in the 
day time has in summer great horrors, unless a thick old thatch covers 
the place. In the winter nights the slated lofts are so cold as to be 
totally abandoned in many rows in the North, the people declining to 
stir out of sight of the kitchen fire, as indeed they would in the South 
if they could afford to keep one in all night. 

To underdraw and ceil these rooms would be to take away much 
of their size, and this they cannot afford. Cheap ceilings also often bag 
in the middle. 
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It is in wet weather when the mustiness of the thick old thatch 

becomes disagreeable. Everything about it is damp and mouldy, and 
countless spiders and insects harbour in it. Thatches are, however, 
preferred by many to the other sorts of roofing. They interfere with 
spouting the rain water without, but within they are comfortable 
enough, so long as they are in good condition. But thatches are very 
often in bad condition, mangy and rotten, renewals are put off 50 years, 
and tenants are expected to patch a little here and there. Thatches 
are also usually associated with very small low rooms. Thatched 
cottages of two storeys are nearly all alike ; the upper room or loft is 
the bedroom, if fortunate enough to be a terminal or detached house, 
there will be a window in the gable; in others the window is in the low 
wall of 2 or 3 feet which intervenes between the floor and the springing 
of the roof. Dormer windows are costly and rare. 
_ This side wall does not always exist; the roof commencing its spring 
direct from the floor, the cavity of the room having a prismatic shape. 
An instance of this may be quoted from Magor in Monmouthshire. A 
room in which slept the resident owner, his wife, a boy of 13, a girl of 
12, and four younger children, was accessible by a hole in the floor and 
a ladder; had no window, and of course no fireplace. There were no 
side walls. The ridge of the roof was 4 feet 9 above the floor, which 
had an extreme measurement of 11 feet 6 by 8 feet 4, of which, of 
course, a great part was rendered valueless by the leaning of the roof. 

These poor old thatches are seldom plastered within, still seldomer 
is there a canvas lining, and consequently there is in dry weather great 
danger of ignition from a candle being brought into these low hovels. 
What a fire may do in a village built on this principle was seen in 1864 
at Chatteris, Billinghay, and Thaxted. 

Cumberland slates are the most. durable, but they are too dear for 
cottage use ; stone and tile are also costly, because they require much 
timber to carry their weight... Modern cottage builders are therefore 
using little else than Welsh slates, and few people building a cheap 
house think of any other material ; but the Welsh slates when applied 
to the poorest class of houses, where the whole family huddles into a 
loft directly under the roof, have, from their want of resistance to change 
of temperature, proved in every case failures. It is true such houses 
should not be, but they are being built daily, and it is well to record 
one’s experience that the miseries of a thatch are less than the miseries 
of a slated. loft.* 

Thin second-hand oaken boards are a common and excellent floor for 
the older bedrooms ; they do not harbour fleas or infections, as soft deal 
will do, but they are abandoned for saw-mill planks in all the new 
buildings. The floors are often rotten and dangerous ; there are many 
places where the foot would go through on stepping ; and the ends of 
the boards more frequently than not run short of contact with the wall. 
Bedroom fireplaces are only found in new cottages. Doors are not 
usual at the top of the stairs; there is oftener one at the bottom, but 
most often neither. Where there are two bedrooms en suite there is often 
no door between them. The great majority of the bedroom windows 
are made to open, and are opened by day in the summer. Crevices 
through which daylight might be seen were common in the old plaster 
and thatch cots, but not yet in the new. There were hundreds of good 
brick and tile cots in which such a thing was never heard of. 

The bedroom walls (where there were any) were roughly plastered 





* A new tile which may be used of single thickness, and is therefore light, has 
been ntroduced, but is hardly known yet. 9 
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and whitewashed inside, and portraits of popular heroes adorned the 
sanctum into which strangers seldom came. 

In making calls on labourers’ cots houses were avoided which were 
plainly far above the means of the real labourer; the selection was 
therefore almost entirely of houses with one or two bedrooms, and of 
the whole number of which notes were recorded 2930 had two and 
2195 had one bedroom each. Except in the coal country the number 
who slept downstairs was inconsiderable. The instances in which @ 
labourer had three bedrooms were when extravagant model cots had 
been built, when all three were seldom occupied by the family, or wher 
an old farmhouse, as in Herefordshire was common, had descended in 
the social scale, and was held by a labourer or two. 

In many houses there was a regular staircase, a wooden partition 
being set up between it and the bedroom. ‘There would then be at the 
top of the stairs a landing, and this was called a second bedroom, and 
always devoted to the hobbedehoys. 

Instances of vice or disease arising from the close proximity implied 
in this small number of bedrooms need not be reported here. During 
this inquiry numerous instances have been observed of beauty, modesty, 
and intelligence in girls enduring the intensest cubicular crowding. 
On the other hand, certainly, an occasional instance of incest has 
been suspected. The general result is, however, a disbelief that 
public morality is vitally affected by the crowding in rural vil- 
lages. Few difficulties attend the intercourse between the young 
adults of the poor, and a few facilities, more or less, do not affect the 
character of the people. That which seems most to lower the moraf 
or decent tone of the peasant girls is the sensation of independence of 
society which they acquire when they have remunerative labour in 
their hands either in the fields, cr at home as strawplaiters, &c, All 
gregarious employment gives a slang character to the girls’ appearance 
and habits, while dependence on the man for support is the spring of 
modest and pleasing deportment. But then the most crowded districts 
are exactly (with happily the exception of the collieries) those ganging 
or plaiting villages, where the girls stay at home more profitably thaw 
they could go out to service, and therefore do not choose to go. 

In the small county of Bedford, for instance, which is the focus of 
the straw plait manufacture, 150 houses were visited. Of these, 94 
had but one bedroom, and-in these 94 were accommodated 264 adults 
and 210 children. These are no selected instances, but the whole 
county taken at random, specimens of the worst being taken from — 
Cockayne Hatley, 6 adults and 4 children ; from Wrestlin eworth, 5 adults 
and 1 child; from Eyworth, 3 adults and 3 children ; from Dunton, 
6 adults and 4 children ; from Biggleswade, 6 adults ; from Houghton 
Regis, 5 adults and 4 children; from Tilsworth, 7 adults and 4 children; 
from Egeinton, 6 adults and 2 children; and fr om Leighton Buzzard, 
5 adults and 3 children’s ; all these using but one hedusupet 

Nor are these extravagant instances. ‘Take 14 houses in the little 
village of Sutton as they stand without selection :— 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
SuTTON. 
Bedrooms. Adults. Children. Bedrooms. Adults. Children. 
l, di a 3. 8. ‘L 5. 0. 
2. oo 2. 19 9.  . 5. 3. 
3. I; 3. 14 10. 1. fx 6. 
4. E a 6. 11 If 6. 5. 
3. i; 2 0. 72; 1. 2 76 
6. ie 2. 8. 138. i Ti 4, 
is I. 2. 0. 14, 1. 2. 6. 
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In the agapemone at No. 10, all slept in one room; no bed was 
made in the kitchen, although there were two distinct families. 

Should the shade of the great Duke of Lancaster ever visit Sutton, 
he might think the state of society would justify his resuming the 
manor on the rhyming terms on which he granted it to the Burgoynes. 

Bedfordshire bedrooms may be rated at about 12 feet by 10, although 
some are much smaller. Except mere cupboards on the landing, the 
smallest real bedroom met with was at Wrestlingworth, where one 
measured 11 feet by 7 feet 6. 

If we turn to a ganging village the result is equally disagreeable. 
One row in the ganging district gave this result :— 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
LANGTOFT. 
Bedrooms. Adults. Children. Bedrooms, Adults. Children. 
in 1. 3. 5. ‘te ie 3. 3. 
ead 1, 4, 3. 8. . 3. we 
3. 1a 4. 4. 9. T. 2: 0. 
4, i fF 5. 4. 10. hy Ze 3. 
5. i; 2. fd iL, i bs 3. 3. 
6. Ls 5. 3. 12. 1 a 4. 


or 388 adults and 36 children in 12 houses of one bedroom each, 
measuring 12 feet 2 by 9 feet 5 the house. 

However skilful or industrious a labourer may be a large family will 
keep him out of the best cottages. Some of the largest were found in 
possession of a careful old couple who did not need half the space they 
occupied. The large family of a labourer holds him back also in 
another way,—a farmer will only employ him on condition that he 
makes no attempt to come to reside in the farmer’s parish to burden 
it with his children. 

These difficulties illustrate the condition of labourers, and indicate 
how little is to be done to prevent long walks to work while the law 
remains as it is. A way to stop them would be to create large 
districts of uniform rating and settlement, of so great an area that men 
could not possibly walk from one to another, except those who lived 
on the borders, and where so great asum would be raised and expended 
that each ratepayer would no longer care to shuffle the poor, as now, 
from one little parish to another. 

The inspection of nuisances and of common lodgings is never 
so well done as when given up to the regular police. Their 
insulation from the rest of the population and their constant 
presence in the places which most require inspection make the 
police the most obviously suitable persons, but unfortunately several 
of the chief constables are of opinion that such employment is 
forbidden by the Constabulary Act. Otherwise the chief constables 
seem to have no dislike of the duties themselves. From county to 
county a different rule in both matters seems to prevail, the inspec- 
tion is here a reality and there but a name. For minor duties where 
professional advice is not required the surveyors of roads, though they 
often accept the office of inspector of nuisances, do not seem fitted. 
After the police the relieving officers seem the most successful in keep- 
ing a village clean. In parts of Berkshire the police have taken a 
part in both these duties with great benefit. In the borough of 
Abingdon the superintendent of police is a very active inspector 
of nuisances, and keeps the common lodgings in excellent order. In 
Wallingford the chief of police acts as relieving officer for vagrants, 
an arrangement which seems to be beneficial to the efficiency of the 
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AppenDIx. police force, and to prevent to some extent the crowding of swarms of 
Ane these persons into houses on lines of road which they used to prefer. 
ajay aN But the law itself is weak and inefficient while an active inspector, 
the State of 8 at Winslow, could do nothing to prevent a man from sleeping in 
the Dwellings One small room with five women. 

of Rural 
Labourers, by 


Dr. Hunter. ‘ 
DETAILS CONCERNING Housr ACCOMMODATION IN DIFFERENT COUNTIES 


or ENGLAND ARRANGED IN THE ALPHABETICAL ORDER IN COUNTIES. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Bedfordshire as being the chief scene of the straw plaiters’ labour has 
a large adult population ; for the most part it is very inadequately sup- 
plied with cots. They are few and small, and their condition is often 
a mere precarious holding together of rotten materials ; the stitch in 
time has not been applied, and there are hundreds on which no repairs 
can now be bestowed with advantage. 

The new cots are very poor, small, or dear. Isaw four at Wrest- 
lingworth which were only of a few years standing, they might have 
been built for 100/., they were let for 13/. a year, a proceeding of which 
no one can complain, the fault if any lying with those who having waste 
bits of land lying idle still allow their servants to seek lodging by com-~ 
petition among those who pay dearly for every yard they get to build 
on, and have no interest in the people beyond their rent. 

There were numerous houses of the worst character ; sometimes a 
boarded partition would make two bedrooms of one, but when the out- 
side measurements were only about 15 feet by 11, this was a question- 
able improvement. 

The discomfort was eased by a bed being placed in the little kitchen, 
but this room was sometimes only 5 feet 6 inches high ; sometimes a 
second bedroom was got for a large family by taking both chambers 
of a pair of cots and leaving the kitchen only for an old couple next 
door The ground plan of one house was only 11 feet by 7 feet 
6 inches, the kitchen was 6 feet high; the family, five adults and a 
child, slept over the kitchens of this and the next cottage. 

Rents were about 3/., tenants have to build their own privies, the 
landlord providing a ditch or hole. As soon as one builds the rest 
use it; there are very few privies, and these may be removed any day. 

One house, called Richardson’s, could hardly be matched in England 
for original meanness and present badness of condition. Its plaster 
walls leaned and bulged very like a lady’s dress in a curtsey. One 
gable end was convex, the other concave, and on this last unfortunately 
stood the chimney, which was a curved tube of clay and wood resem~- 
bling an elephant’s trunk. A long stick served as a prop to prevent 
the chimney from falling. The doorway and window were rhomboidal. 

A few yards from this cabin stood two of the most ridiculous new 
model cottages ever seen. The money wasted on these two would 
have built a third of equal size and convenience, and the cabin might 
no longer have remained to disgrace the country. 

I visited 17 houses, only four of them had more than one bedroom, and 
chese four were full. ‘The single bedroomed cots contained three adults 
with three children ; .a married pair with six ; with five ; or with four 
children. 

In only four parishes of Bedfordshire had cots been destroyed in the 
decennium 1851-61, in the teeth of an advancing population. Of these 
cases Jotton is one, and not a remarkably bad one. It is a small poor town 
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full of labourers’ cottages containing one or two, and never three bed- 
rooms ; but, dear, gardenless, and every way unfit as they are, every 
one is and was wanted. With such houses the population stood below 
five to a house in 1851, and wanted no further pressure; they are now 
above that figure. A group visited on the Gamblingay road had 
gardens, privies, and a draw-well. ‘They were outside the town. 
The largest family was one of three adults and four children in two 
bedrooms. 

Cockayne Hatley was almost a close village ; the few residents had 
good gardens, draw-wells, privies, low rents, and allotments; but 
though the houses were large and over full, it was plain there were 
not hands enough in the parish, and labour was obtained from 
Gamblingay or from Wrestlingworth. 

Three cots stood together, in whose three bedrooms slept 11 adults 

and 13 children. Double chambered cots are very few. 
- At Eyworth there is more comfort and decency, and there are gardens 
to nearly all; but this state is artificial, the place belongs to one owner, 
and many men who belong to and work in Eyworth are obliged to live 
in Dunton and wretched Wrestlingworth; thus long walks are added 
to their other miseries, and Eyworth tidiness is dearly purchased. I 
visited 6 single bed-roomed houses at Eyworth, they contained 13 adults 
and 12 children. 

Two old parish houses stood in the village disemplastered and aban- 
doned, while two excellent new houses, a world too wide for the shrunk. 
income of a farm labourer, had been built beside them. 

High rents are among the errors of Dunton. Outside the village a 
new row of 10 cots containing 2 bedrooms each, were taken before 
completion at 4/7. 5s. rent. Men’s wages were only 10s., but the 
families hoped to pay their way by straw plaiting. Whatever may be 
the example set them, it does not seem to be the legitimate mission 
of Bedfordshire cottage speculators to force an industry into any 
particular neighbourhood or out of another, they will do right when 
they simply obey the demand ; still if they look around at the history 
of the other village trades, they will see that straw plaiting is a 
precarious matter to invest in, and will perhaps only anticipate an 
inevitable future if they confine their building to the towns. The 
social duty of building for farm servants does not belong to them, and 
as an investment, loss and disappointment will follow the erection of 
such high rented: houses in the villages. 

The higher the rent the larger the number who must combine to pay 
it. The six adults who with four children sleep in one bedroom. at 
Dunton pay for it 3/. 10s. Other families far too large for the accom- 
modation pay similar rents, have no garden and have long walks, as 
for instance to Abington, to their work The cheapest house seen in 
Dunton measured outside 15 feet by 10, and was let for 3/., at least 
double its value. Only one of 14 visited in the village had two bed- 
rooms. A little outside the village stands what is, as far as my 
experience goes, the worst inhabited house in England in point of 
condition. The owner condescended to receive 25s, a year for it 
until August 1864, when he was induced to part with it to the 
present squire. There being no privy the tenants dunged against 
the house side. The lower nine inches of the door having gone 
through sheer rottenness, a few bricks were ingeniously drawn against 
it from within after shutting, and a bit of matting hung on the inside, 
Full half of one window was gone, glass and framework too. Here, 
without furniture, huddled three adults and five children. Futile is 
the agreement to repair which a labourer tenant is always ready to 
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make and seldom able to keep. The owner might have known that if 
he got his sixpence a week he must expect no more, and that if the 
house was to be maintained no one but he would do it. 

Dunton is no worse than the rest of Biggleswade Union, indeed it 
is much better than some of the villages visited. 

In Biggleswade rents were oppressively high, Fountain Cottage in 
Beech Street and others letting at 2s. a week without garden ; in one 
of these a privy and cesspool were actually within the house ; it was a 
half-drained street, full of stinking gullies. 

Many five pound houses had no back openings and a mere closet 
for a second bedroom. : 

Palace Yard, now more suitably named Jail Yard, was found to 
contain eight single chambered houses. In one bedroom slept six adults ; 
in another four with two children; in another four with four children ; 
and no wonder, when these people were paying 20 per cent. on the 
value of the houses, sometimes so much as 2s. a week, if they combined | 
means to the greatest possible extent, and with corresponding squeezing. 
They had no gardens, but they had gullyholes and their wells in the 

ard. 
Biggleswade though a small place is a town, and the farming man 
here is not wanted and is out of his place as in all towns. Far better 
than building for him here would be to induce landlords to allow him 
to live in his natural habitat. 

Sutton has been, described at page 146. The rents were so low as 
21. 2s. and 2/. 12s. 6d., but have a tendency to rise. 

Most of the Dunstable houses have two bedrooms. A row on the 
Houghton road was visited. The houses hada passage from front to 
back, a draw well, small garden, and sufficient privies. Some were 
crowded with adults. In one were seven adults and four children, in 
another seven adults and one child. The rents are about 62. . 

Houghton Regis also had something of this disagreeable feature of 
the straw plait country. The men were seen doing unusual feats 
of house work, while the women were earning a living for the 
family. With the families always at home the people complained that 
one privy to eight houses was insufficient, it was “ always” occupied. 
Gardens and out-houses were rare.. The water was got from draw 
wells. A few cots stood to let at 1s. 6d. a week without rates to pay. 
The material was brick and slate and there were few thatches. About 
half the small houses had two bedrooms. In one single bedroomed 
house were five adults with four children, in another four adults with 
two children. . 

I heard at Yilsworth that in that part of the county farmers 
protected their servants, by taking some into the farm house and taking 
cots fur others. Wages were about 10s., and it seemed necessary 
to combine to pay the rents, although these were not always high. 
1s., ls. 8d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d. a week were various rents mentioned, 
varying rather with the gardens than with the cots, which were much 
alike and all bad. In one a brick floor was broken down to the size, 
but not the regularity of Roman tesserx, and an old man said they 
had been exactly so fer 50 years, a proof of the wisdom which so 
arranged the floors of the antique villas. In cots nominally of two 
bedrooms one was often a mere closet or back kitchen; the privies 
often unfit for use. In one, 3/. 10s. was paid where an old thatched 
roof sprang direct from the bedroom floor, and the underside of the 
thatch was bare ty the room ; but here wasa good garden full of plums. 
The water supply was insufficient everywhere. New houses had 
been built, but unfortunately old houses had been pulled down. In 
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single bed-roomed houses were found families of 3 adults with 5 
children ; of 5 adults with 1 child; 3 adults with 3 children ; 4 adults 
with 1; 5 adults with 2; 6 adults with 5 ; 2 adults with 5, and 7 
adults with 4: the adults being usually of both sexes and the room- 
floors about 12 feet by 12. 

In Standbridge are some very small redbrick modern cots in rows. 
There are also some thatched roofs with single bed-rooms ; the floors 
generally of tile; the rents ls. 8d. or Is. “6d. In 10 double bed- 
roomed houses visited lived 26 adults. 

Leighton Buzzard is much neglected in sanitary matters. <A nast 
black open drain runs in front of some of the houses; Mr. Theobald’s 
for instance, in Hockcliffe Road. 

There is at Eggington a new row of very bad cots, called Southam’s 
houses, eight in number, back to back, without garden, with built up 
uncovered cesspools. They have but one bedroom each, in which 
sleep 22 adults and 12 children. Many of the older houses are 
miserably bad and the gardens worthless. The new houses, although 
usually spouted, are so poorly constructed that the spouts get out of 

repair in a year or two and are seldom worth mending. 





BERKSHIRE 


The valley of the Thames has been a favourite scene for the efforts 
- of philanthropic cottage builders. Accounts by writers 20 years ago 
show that the cots were then bad in Berks and the adjoining parts 
of the valley, but that improvement had set in. ‘The result of this 
movement has been the erection of a great number of very excel- 
lent houses in place of the old hovels of the aboriginal poor, but 
at the same time a great and unnecessary sinking of capital. There 
has been too little repairing and rebuilding, too much of the creation 
of new villages ; too much ornamentation of an estate, and too little 
regard to the permanence of the improvement, through making the 
cots suited only for those for whom they are intended. Many good 
little houses fit for a curate or young doctor have been erected under 
the name of a labourer’s cottage; their turretted uniform chimneys 
(too often of bad draught), their flue boards and porches, ornament 
some of the estates; but it depends entirely on the will of the 
owner whether they shall serve the labourer, or become after awhile 
the residence of a more opulent class, who may again drive the 
labourer to a hiding place as poor as he had before his unnatural 
and therefore dangerous elevation. The name of “model cottage” 
is rendered disagreeable to many Berkshire gentlemen through the 
incongruity shown in providing a 10/, house for a man who has but 
261. a year to spend in it. 

In Wokingham Union the large parish of Hurst contains many good 
brick and tile cottages, mixed with aremnant of the old thatch and 
plaster. People are not crowded in them, lodgers being rare, except 
here and there when building is going on. Waces are about 12s. a 
week, and there are many comfortable cottages throughout the union. 
In the town of Wokingham there are many wells without the neces- 
sary pumps, but the privies are mostly drained In the rural parishes, 
although there are no inspectors of nuisances, the cesspools are generally 
decently covered. ‘There is no manufacture here, yet rents have risen 
lately from about 1s. 6d. to about 2s. 3d., a sum difficult for a labourer to 
pay. The cots are often let with the farms, and sublet, when the whole 
bargain of rent and wages is arranged at once. In Wokingham high 
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rents had led to crowding. In one cot were 4 adults with 2 children ; | 
another 6 adults with 4; then 2 men and 1] woman, all unmarried, 
together with her child ; then 3 adults and 4 children ; then in one 
bedroom 2 adults with 5; then 2 adults with 6, paying 2s. a week. 
Another which had two bedrooms measured internally 19 feet by 12. 
the lower rooms 6 feet 6 high; the rent 2s. 4d. ‘The inhabitants 
were 2 old men, a married couple, 2 unmarried adults, and 5 children; 
they were basket makers, a half vagrant profession. It was said they 
had been taken on trial into a “ model cottage” and rejected. 

In Chubb-row the houses had but one bedroom 's ; each of the 14 had 
a kitchen window, 4 feet by 2 feet 7 inches, each containing 120 panes 
of glass, and only lately altered so as to open. Jn one lived an old couple 
with a woman lodger; in two others 3 adults with 2 children ; another 
a married couple, 2 men and a boy; then a married pair with 6. 
The rents of all were 2s.; the bedrooms measured 11 feet 8 by 10 feet 
1, by 7 feet high. ‘There was no back door or window. 

Barkham has none but decent cots. Wokingham is increasing, and 
receives from all these out-parishes, people who have no other reason 
for coming but that they can here only get a cottage. 

The town inspector of nuisances related that a man had a cesspool 
in Wokingham, that another man built some cots near and sank a well, 
but that he could not let his cots because the water was tainted. In 
this case the authorities had compelled the removal of the cesspool. 
In some cottages there it was observed that, although the roof was 
pitched very high, the benefit therefrom was lost through a very 
low and useless ceiling, which only wanted partial removal to make 
a good cottage. ‘There were 2 bedrooms, and parents and children 
to occupy them. The removal of an unsafe old privy straddling 
across a ditch seemed a reform of more importance than the ornaments 
which are too profusely bestowed on a Berkshire model village. 

At Finchampstead a gentleman had built excellent small houses 
under the name of cottages, and was said to be about to pull down 
the old. These last were very good indeed as houses, and the open 
cesspool, scarce water, and privy close to the houses were remediable 
evils. 

It is to be feared that this contemplated destruction of all the homes 
suited to the poorest class will in the end drive them all to the towns. 
The new houses may not long remain in such hands. 

Mr. Palmer has rendered Sonning and the environs a show place ; 
he has built cottages at about 160/. each, and has let them at about 31., 
that is at a loss of about 7/, a year. Reading mechanics live in Sonning 
to the extent of the accommodation, but Mr. Palmer’s cots are for his 
dependents only.* They are in fact farm buildings, and so Mr. Palmer 
regards them, the only profit on building them being found in the sup- 
posed contingency of all the old cottages : tumbling down, when of course 
the farms would only let at a reduced rent. 

This view of the matter, however, does not seem to be fully acted 
upon till the cottages are let with the farm, and to.this an objection 
presents itself in the difficulty of making the farmer, who ‘is neither 
owner nor occupant, maintain these costly buildings in a sufficient 
state of repair. It is only in one of these two characters that a man 
can be intrusted with a house; and lords of manors have found it an 
almost invariable rule that when a cottage has been built on lease, as 
on a waste, it is not worth maintaining when the lease determines. 
Landlords who have built new cottages often prohibit the reception of 





* Wages are here no lower than elsewhere in the neighbourhood, but always by 
far less than the labourer’s actual value and production. 
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lodgers, a prohibition only to be justified when houses are provided at 
low rents to fit the various sorts of families requiring them, not, as is 
too common, all of one size. The gentleman who had thus improved 
his estate did not feel impeded by anything in the law; but then he 
built with his own money on his own land, and did not feel the diffi- 
culties which the provisions of the Drainage Commission and others 
place in the way of cottage builders. 

A Leicestershire clergyman who here favoured me with his ex- 
perience had come to the conclusion that the crowding, which was 
confessedly indecent in parts of that country, still had no zmmoral effect, 
a distinction easy to understand, and a result often observed in Ireland. 

At Bearwood good privy arrangements and good windows showed 
attention to the tenant’s real comfort, but the large and expensive 
style of the cottages showed how precarious was the labourer’s tenure 
of these luxuries. 

In Whinersh and Merry Hill Green the old cots still survived. 

In Davis Street there is a row of cots let at ls.a week each. All 
have two bedrooms ; most of the tenants have children, and there are 
no lodgers. One pair have five children ; the next tenant is a single 


woman, and she gives up one of her chambers to her neighbour; a 


doorway is broken through the wall, and an adjustment of 3d. a week 
is made in the rent. Great comfort would follow the extension of this 
arrangement elsewhere, for although the want of room is absolute, the 
effect is aggravated by the larger family being frequently in the smaller 
place. Wages were throughout only about lls. a week ; but nearly all 
the poverty which attends a life of labour vanishes when aman can 
get a good allotment, and at Woodley he can get a large one for 10s. 
‘a year. The result seems here to be purely satisfactory. 

» Cots in Woodley let for about 1s. 6d., whether with one or two bed- 
tooms. Ina single chambered cot at that rent lived three adults with 
three children ; in another, two adults with five. One old thatched 
cot here measured 15 feet by 12, with an average height of chamber 
of 6 feet 6. In this room, of 130 cubic feet of air apiece, slept a 
married pair and a boy of 16, with six younger children. ‘The rent 
was 1/. 10s. a year. 

On the Oxfordshire side, in Henley Union, cottages were improved. 
Wells had been sunk in the chalk, where deep and costly wells are 
required, and where the poor had previously to be contented with pre- 
earious supplies from dirty ponds. ‘These new wells were well placed 
and protected. The cots were only here and there too full, the old 
people were often in the workhouse, and much of the extra labour came 
from Reading. ‘There was rather more of this last arrangement than 
seemed fair; cots had been destroyed, and people who worked so 
much as four miles off were driven to seek lodgings in Reading. 
Reading people thought the desire to evade the poor law responsibilities 
‘had much to do with these neighbouring evictions. 
~ Wargrave is full of excellent cots, but the rents are too high. A num- 
ber of lodgers enable the people to pay them, but overfill the bedrooms. 
All had two bedrooms in Barrack Row. Here a married pair with 2 
children received 4 bricklayers, a pair with 3 received 2, a pair 
with 6 received 3, and altogether there were in the 12 houses visited 
24 bedrooms containing 37 adults and 38 children, beside one house 
containing one person only. Each house consisted of a front and back 
room on each storey ; the front: room was JO feet 8 by 10 feet 4, the 
back 13 feet by 9 feet 6. There were four privies to the houses and 
a well, all in good repair. ‘There were small gardens. The rent was 
2s. 3d. a week. 
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In other parts of the village were crowded families, such as 4 adults 
with 7 children, but nearly all had 2 bedrooms. One row was let 
at 4/. 18s. a year, the front bedroom was 11 feet by 11 by 7 feet high, 
the back 9 feet by 9 by 7. There were 7 such cots, and in the 14 
bed rooms were 25 adults with 11 children. 

At Ruscombe I met with only 2 single bed-roomed cots, and they were 
not crowded. At the Holt the cots had 2 chambers and were not full. 

Cots let with a farm in this country are occasionally sublet to people 
who do not work on the farm, which is obviously not the intention of 
the landlord in building them. Such a cottage might bring, perhaps, 
41. 10s. from a stranger, or be let at a nominal rent to the carter, or 
other labourer, whom it is necessary to have near the premises. 

At Kilngreen were six cottages, among which were found two old 
couples and a bachelor as lodgers. Mr. Garth’s new cottages at 
Ruscombe were good buildings and not too fine. They were red tiled ; 
the windows were large, but made up of very small panes, and not 
safely hinged. The rents were 4/. Only two lodgers were found in 
the village. 

At Twyford is a place of ominous name, Rabbit-row, where four 
houses of one storey high, measuring 20 feet by 11 feet 3, being 
divided into a kitchen 11 feet 3 by 8 feet 9, and a bedroom 11 feet 3 
by 11 feet 3 by 7 feet 4 high, and having a little back kitchen or 
coalstore, but no back doors, are let at ls. 8d. a week to families 
respectively of 7, 9, 6, and 4 persons, some of whom have only about 
110 feet of air each to sleep in. 

Westward of Reading the cottages are not so good, and but little 
effort seems to be made for their regeneration. In Bradfield Union 
the guardians have used their influence actively in reforming 
structural nuisances and abating crowding. but still there are many 
very bad spots within their jurisdiction. In former years there were 
evictions and destruction of cots, and now the reparation is chiefly left 
to small tradesmen who build a few cots, intending to make a profit. 
out of the rents if they can, and if they cannot, then to make it out of the 
dealings of the tenants at the owner’s grocery shop or beerhouse. But 
there appears to be something inconsistent in the efforts of the officials 
to prevent crowding while the law remains as it is. They can do 
nothing with large families, though they have succeeded in driving 
away lodgers who have no other places to go to; but what is wanted is 


- extension of the accommodation rather than reduction of the inhabitants 


Beenham is the poorest parish in Bradfield.* J . 

Large public draw wells supplied the water. The houses were 
shockingly crowded together. The poverty stricken peasants kept but 
a few pigs, and this evil led to another, their allotments were 
neglected and forfeited. 

The rent of Harman’s houses was ls. a week ; in one of them the 
only bedroom contained a pair with six children. One house was let 
at 8d. ; it measured 14 feet 6 by 7 feet, the kitchen being 6 feet high. 
The bedroom had no window, no fireplace, no door, nor hole, except 
that in the floor by which it was entered. The walls lean together, 
meeting a flat ceiling 5 feet 9 in width, and 5 feet 7 high above the floor. 


* In June 1864 there was a cottage there in which lived a man, his wife, and four 
chiidren, A daughter came home from service ill with fever. She died. A child 
took ill and died. The mother and another child were ill with typhoid fever when 
I called. A nurse had come from a public benevolent institution. The father and - 
one child slept out, but the difficulty of ensuring the isolation of such cases was 
shown here, for in the thickest part of the miserable village, the linen from the fever- 
stricken house was lying waiting for the wash. 
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There was no garden. A man lately lived here with two grown-up 
daughters and a growing son ; father and boy slept on the bedstead, 
the girls on the floor. Each girl hada child while the family lived 
here, but one went to the workhouse for her confinement and then 
returned home. 

Lay’s houses are about as bad. About half the houses visited in 
Beenham had but one chamber, in such was a pair, with a son of 18, 
a daughter of 14, and four children. In another was a pair, with an 
adult boy and girl, and two children. The girl was a singularly 
industrious, modest, and pleasing little body. Their bedroom was 
11 feet by 10 feet 6, by 6 feet 6 high, with deduction for the chimney. 
The rent 31. 

One lucky pair with 10 young children had a two-chambered house. 

On Bucklebury Common it was a relief to see in Hartley’s houses 
a good cot and garden let for 6d. a week. Old cots repaired were 
plainly here as good and infinitely cheaper than new. 

There are many poor cots in Sutton Wick. Here, and in much of 
Berkshire the fireplaces are of the old grateless sort, even in the new 
houses. The rents were usually ls. a week, the cots usually single 
chambered and containing 6 or 7 persons. One of the two chambered 
size measured 19 feet 9 by 12 feet. Some had no back openings, and 
a stinking open cesspool might often be seen with a great heap of ashes 
standing useless by the side. In one house lived a widower with four 
children, who had remained wifeless for four years. 

Abingdon was full of tramps, but there was good order in their 
houses, which contrasted pleasingly with their condition in Kent and 
other places where the police do not interfere. Married pairs were 
separated from single men; all the rooms were decently cleaned and 
arranged. In Hambleton’s, Owen’s, and Tuck’s in Vineyard-street, and 
Chambers’, in Bury-lane, not one person was found in the bedrooms in 
the daytime ! 

There were none of the worst class of cots in Abingdon. Wages 
were low everywhere, but allotments might be got. A gentleman, 
about four years ago, pulled down a few cots in Sutton Wick, but he 
has since built others on a better site. The rent, both of land and 
cottages, is rather low considering the advantages of the neighbour- 
hood. Abingdon speculators have lately built a number of new cots at 
Drayton. They are of brick, with tile or slate, of good size and con- 
struction, and are profitably let at about 1s. 6d. a week. The tenants 
are hinds, working in the parish, most of whom previously lived in 
Abingdon and walked to their work. When a bit.of land is liberated 
for building, small builders will bid so high for small plots that they 
are obliged to crowd the houses in a way which would never be 
thought of if the houses were scattered where they are most wanted, 


instead of having to huddle together wherever they can find a bit of . 


ground to stand on. In this case there was much illness among the 
new settlers, but the relieving officer having obtained a reform of the 
privies and drains the illness had disappeared. 

Norrinton’s houses in Old Drayton ave a sample of an opposite class 
of evils, large and loose without decent closet accommodation. Bla- 
-grove’s houses are let at 1s. 3d.; in one visited there was no back 
opening, the bedroom measured 11 feet 4 by 11 feet 4, by 6 feet 5. 
Good water might be got by begging. The privies, as is a common 
arrangement here, had no receptacle, the dung falling into a dry ditch 
and being removed from time to time by the spade. Some had but 
one bedroom, but the majority had two, and in them were such families 
as a pair with five, or a pair with seven children, 
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At Steventon Green there used to be frequent fever ; the houses are 
small and old, but there are now no lodgers in the place, so that, 
although very scarce, houses were not very full. ‘lhe people drink 
from a filthy ditch. The inspector of nuisances induced the authorities 
to sink three wells and to put pumps over them; but these were 
unused and dry,—the women thinking the pump-water the worse of 
the two. t 

In most of the hamlets of Steventon the accommodation for labourers 
is very wretched. The parish has houses let certainly at low rents, 
such as 1. or 10. 6s., but they are particularly low and bad. In one, 
with two little bedrooms, lived five adults with two children. In a 
single bed-roomed cot were three adults with four. 

In Catt Street, for 1s. a week, people got a very small house with 


very impure water ; no fireplace upstairs ; no window in the back — 


bedroom. There was no receptacle to the privy; but this is sometimes. 
an advantage. In one cot were four adults with three children, in 
two with seven, in another four with two, and so on. 

The worst part of Steventon is the row of parish houses near the 
Station. They are let at 26s. a year, and drink of the filthy brook. 
The bedroom measured was 13 feet by 6 feet 9, with a slanting roof. 
In it slept five adults and a child. In each of three others slept four 


adults with three children, but one made a bed in a scullery ; in one 


a father slept with his son and daughter, all adults, I visited 10, in 
which were 33 adults and 22 children,—more than five to a bedroom. 
The beds covered the floors and the people, as they said, ‘could feel 
one another all over.” Half a mile off is a cottage of four rooms on the 
ground floor, built by a squatter whose representatives have now the 
freehold. It is now divided into two cots, many angled, many sided ; 
the mud walls bulging in here and out there ; the roof of thatch, eri 
not underdrawn. The inhabitants, who are six adults with five 
children, drink from the same bad brook. 

Milton is a much better village. On the Newbury Road and at 


Old Moor are some bad houses, but not so bad as Steventon, nor — 


nearly so. 
The relieving officer of Abingdon is inspector of nuisances here, 


and seems attentive to his duties ; ; but there is want of system in the 
inspection, the officer never having even seen the N. R. and D. P. Act. 


Among the cases of unnecessary destruction of cots which are re-— 


vealed by the census are 10 Berkshire parishes. Chilton may be 


quoted as an instance: in 1851 there were 282 persons in 61 houses; © 
in 1861, 315 in 52. It may be that the new cots will hold more than — 
the old ; but if this is the excuse, it follows that people must join — 


two families in a house, a result no one would wish to see. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Mr. Clare Sewell Read, in his report on Buckinghamshire farming — 


in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xvi., says: 
“ Among the many causes which assist in degrading tle poor, in- 


“ sufficiency of cottage-room, with bad situations and frequently high — 


“ rents, is certainly among the chief. Some wealthy proprietors seem 
“ fully alive to the necessity of providing the poor with proper 
“ dwellings.” Mr. Read proceeds to claim much credit to the land- 
lords for having made new cottages in many parts of the country, and 
hopes the reform may be extended “on a fair and economical basis, to 
those wretched localities where it is so much needed.” | 
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He says, garden allotments are not very numerous, but are deservedly 
much valued by the humble tenants. 

Ten parishes of Buckinghamshire are distinguished by a reduction 
of the number of houses accompanied by an increase of population in 
the decennium 1851-61. In these ten parishes the rate per house has 
risen from 4°22 to 4°77; no excessive rate certainly. This inquiry 
would have been extended too much had the local circumstances. in 
these cases been examined. One case may be mentioned as curious.— 
Mr. Disraeli, a high authority, has lately stated that 1,000 acres of 
land usually require about 30 cottages for the use of persons employed 
on the land only.. In Bucks, 30 such cottages would contain about 130 
or 140 persons. The parish of Bradenham contains 1,000 acres, and 
in 1851 had 36 houses, and a population of 84 males and 54 females ! 
This sexual inequality was remedied in 1861, the men being then 98 
and the women 87, an increase of no less than 14 men and 83 women, 
but meanwhile the houses are reduced by one. What local circum- 
stances can have brought about so curious a result ? 

The same speaker said that the old thatched cot was no longer to 
be found in South Bucks; it was, therefore, with some degree of 
interest that two such roofs were discovered at Chalfont, close to the 
border of Middlesex; but Mr. Disraeli proved right,—both houses had 
ceased to be inhabited and stood waiting for death. 

_ At Gayhurst where, in 1851, 88 persons held 23 houses; in 186], 
129 persons held 21. 

Much of Winslow is new built, in a good style of red brick, and 
houses seem in demand, three very poor cots of Mr. King’s being let 
at 1s., 1ls., and ls. 3d..a week. Although a town, Winslow had 
no inspection of nuisances, the relieving officer, who was formerly a 
highly efficient inspector, having been removed for economy’s. sake. 
This officer did not seem anxious for the revival of the office because 
he thought the Local Government Act was wanted. 

The operation of the law of ratings and settlements was well known 
to a poor hind of Drayton Parslow, who went daily nearly four miles 
to his work at Water Eaton, where the owners have, in the teeth of an 
advancing population, succeeded in destroying about 20 per cent. of 
the houses. When asked if he could not find a cot near to his work, 
he said, “no; they know better than to take in aman with my large 
family.” A cottage owner dislikes the wear and tear of a large family, 
and often wishes to send the children to the worst houses; this is 
natural, but the motive should not be made stronger by the legal re- 
sponsibilities now added to the reception of a poor family.* 

This was an instance of forced residence at an inconvenient spot—the 
punishment of marriage. At Claydon were said to have been instances 
of transportation to a town or open village as the punishment, truly tre- 
mendous, of a whole family, on account of the incontinence of a girl. 
The residences are good in Claydon, but residence is not the prize of 
moral living, and to be sent to fret the remainder of their days in a 
dark alley is a punishment without the least element of reformation 
in it, and of disproportionate and vicarious severity. At Tinkers’ 
End, near Winslow, I saw a bedroom, in which slept four adults with 
five children, and which measured 11 feet by 9 by 6 feet 5 inches at 
the highest point ; another was 11 feet 7 by 9 feet by 5 feet 10, and 
contained six persons. Each of these families had less than the allow- 
ance necessary to one single convict. No houses had more than one 





. * Jn Burn’s Justice, 1754, the destruction of cottages is humourously described as 
one of the duties of an overseer. The whole passage is worth consulting. 
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bedroom, none had any back door ; water was very scarce ; the rents 
from 1s. 4d. to 2s. In 16 houses visited, only one man could be heard 
of who could earn above 10s. a week. The reservoir of air allotted 
to each person in the case mentioned may be described as about 
equal to his being shut up all night in a box four feet cube ; but of 
course the miserable old huts were well provided with unintentional 
ventilation. 

Fenny Stratford is not in the least fenny, it is short of water. 
The name of this station on the Watling Street was Vindobona, and the 
word “fenny” is probably a remembrance of the former syllables of its 
Roman name. Close to one house, in a decent row called Oldham’s, 
was a stinking untrapped gullyhole ; and in that house cases of fever 
had occurred, for which no cause is so usually active as these imperfect 
rural drains ; they are a growing evil. A similarly stinking hole is at 
the north-west corner of the churchyard. In front of some miserable 
cottages near the gasworks is a black ditch, less harmful because open 
the whole length. ) 

Methodist Row was a specimen of poor houses in Fenny Stratford. 
The rent ls. 4d. The only bed-room measuring 12 feet 4 by 9 feet 7. 
The tenants were short of water, and obliged to go to a distant privy 
because their own had become intolerable, and was “just against the 
window.” 

The double bed-roomed houses were let at 2s. 4d. a week ; in one 
such lived five adults with three children. 

In Aylesbury Street Stratford were a quantity of poor little single 
bed-roomed thatched places, held under the overseers at a quitrent, so 
as to be practically the property of the tenants, some of whom were far 
from being paupers. Ignorant overseers have often allowed public 
property to pass away in this way, and their carelessness is too often 
made an excuse for depriving the old couples of these naturally-prized 
almshouses, and sending them into the workhouse. Ten of the little 
places were visited ; none was crowded. 

At Wing I visited Biggs’ houses ; they had but one bedroom, which 
was a common case in that village, but they had good gardens, and 
were eagerly held at 3/. 18s. High rents are usual, for this is in the 
straw-plaiting country, and houses are scarce. The cots are poorly 
built, and both new and old are sometimes thatched. In one bedroom 
were no less than four adults with six children. On Holly Hill are 
some good new cots with two bedrooms, let at 1s. 6d., with little 
gardens. 

Linslade is nearly all new and good. 

There is straw-plaiting in the Chalfonts. The houses at West Hyde 
have generally only one bedroom, which holds often five or six persons. 
Of 21 visited, only four had two bedrooms, and these were no larger 
than the rest, the houses measuring 14 feet 10 by 11 feet 10, and the 
bedrooms being 6 feet 8 high. The rents were 1s. 3d. a week, or with 
a garden, 2s. The water was good, but the people complained of a 
want of privies. ‘Two cots were to be let. 

In Chalfont St. Peter's, houses of one bedroom, in Vicarage Lane, 
paid ls. a week, all but one, whose tenant had to pay 6d. extra for a 
boarded floor ; by which is implied also a better state of general repair. 
In them were families of two adults with six children, two adults with 
five, and in one case a married pair, a boy of 14, and eight young 
children were packed together. The front of one of these three houses 
measured about 12 feet wide. Two or three very small cots were 
empty. The larger size, with two bedrooms, fetched 1s. 9d. or 2s. 
There were very few gardens, many broken windows, and a common 
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nuisance is present here—the wearing down of the ground around a APPENDIX. 
well until, at length, its mouth gapes at the bottom of a sort of bowl, ae 
and receives abundant surface drainage. let 
r : ° quiry on 
Phe 2s. houses were quite good enough, but no relief to the labourer, the Syate of 
as they had.no gardens ; and gardens are the only means by which he the Dwellings 


can hope to pay so high a rent. of Rural 


At Chalfont St. Giles the cots were tiled and comfortable, but very pw by 
dear ; a single bed-roomed house, without garden, being charged ls. 9d. See ot 


a week. ‘Twelve houses were visited; they had 20 bedrooms, and 
contained 34 adults and 22 children. 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The greater part of Trumpington is fit for habitation, but not all. 
Many of the houses are large and good, with large gardens and decent 
privies, and though thatched are in good repair, but in Whitelock’s 
yard are many very objectionable places. The floors are brick, the walls 
chiefly plaster, the roofs a thatch open below to the bedrooms. One 
kitchen measured 15 feet 9 by 10 feet 6, gross measurement. Eight of 
these houses with one bedroom each, contained 22 adults and 15 chil- 
dren. One of the bedrooms, and they were all alike I believe, measured 
12 feet by 7 feet 9, the roof rising to a ridge, and this was an average 
width taken 5 feet from the ground. For such houses 2/. 8s. was paid, 
and stowed away in one of them were 4 adults with 6 children, and in 
another 3 adults with 5 children. In one house with two little bed- 
rooms were 5 adults of both sexes, and 4 children. 

It is usual in Cambridgeshire that no privies shall be provided by 
the landlord, but only a hole dug at his cost, over which the tenant 
may erect a sort of sedan chair, which he carries away on leaving. 
Like all temporary buildings erected for a permanent purpose, these 
closets are always in a tumble down state, affording neither shelter nor 
privacy. The provision of privies like that of grates, water-butts, and 
a few other things, is a duty which may be tossed from one to another 
by equal landlords and tenants; but from all these questions the poor 
agriculturist ought to be in mercy delivered, a sturdy standing out for 
customary rights being out of place between an opulent master and a 
servant tenant, reduced almost below the income at which life’s spark 
can be kept aglow. 

Shelford and Stapleford were generally well built. Here are’ some 
houses built of chalk, cut into smooth square blocks, and alternating 
with courses of red brick. It is, however, too soft. The houses have 
gardens, and usually good brick floors. There are some little old cots 
of lath, plaster, and thatch, let at about 1s. a week, and in great 
demand, for a low rent is the first necessity when you have to live on 
10s. a week. There is a beautiful white brick used here, and the new 
cots not having too much of the “ model” about them, were very con- 
venient and pleasant. They were cheap at 5/., but the population 
cannot afford the sum without taking lodgers. 

At Sawston there is some bad property in Portobello-lane, certainly 
there were two bedrooms to most cots but people crowded to the 
cheapest. In one of the two bed-roomed cots lived a married pair, a 
daughter of 14, two elder brothers, and five children. In one 4 adults 
and 5 children, and in another, 3 adults and 4 children only obtained 
a second bedroom by part of the family sleeping below. 

ae house in which lived a man and a woman was a mere unilocular 
cell. 

11153. L 
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Such houses were let with little gardens at 1s. 8d. a week, yet such 
is the universal pressure that men walked two miles from their work 
every night to get home to them, . | 

There was everywhere throughout this village great sanitary neglect. 
The people were not poor, thanks to the Paper Mill, but still they 
allowed the most execrable overflowings from their privies, and in 
several cases their closets were reduced to mere skeletons, affording no 
shelter at all. 

In this delightful country almost every one may have a productive 
garden ; and a well managed privy will add much to the profit, but the 
privies are almost universally bad. It would be better to be without 
them altogether than have such pest-holes close to the houses. 

Whittlesford is full of weak lath and plaster walls, and low old 
thatches, and among them too many windows not made to open. 

Mr. F.’s cottage, let with a small garden at 1s, 2d., was wretchedly 
out of repair, the thatch quite pervious. 

Mr. T.’s, let with an orchard at 8/., in the same state. 

_ Mr. M.’s row of very small new cots, without gardens, were let at 
the enormous rent of 1s. 10d. Cots are so scarce that the labourer 
who is in respect of his labour} in mercantile phrase, a needy seller, is 
here a needy buyer, and must give whatever is asked. 

Little Shelford has the same fertility and geniality of nature, a 
village of poor old cots of wood, plaster, and thatch; full of thrifty 
gardens and thriftless beerhouses. On the ditches stand the crazy, 
doorless privies, a part of the tenants’ furniture in most parts of the 
East Anglia. A few tiled roofs and unburnt clay bricks, here called 
“bats,” are the most substantial part of the buildings. The value of 
the gardens is vastly increased by the great number of hovels or 
outbuildings for pigs, tools, or for storing vegetables. 

Rents varied from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 6d. a week. No crowding was dis- 
covered, 

In Great Shelford and at Grantchester, although, of course, many 
were small and low, no cots were observed to be absolutely con- 


demnable. Some were rebuilt in good style, and the most had been | 


made of the rest by judicious repairs. ‘The single bedroomed pattern 
prevails, and the material is chiefly wood, plaster, and thatch. 

At Daxford, old thatch and plaster cots with hardly any garden, 
are eagerly taken by men who have to walk far to work. A new row 


at 1s. a week had a kitchen and bedroom of the same size, 11 feet 10. 


by 9 feet 8, and 6 feet 8 high. 

Four old kitchens, with a low thatched loft for a bedroom above, 
were let at 3/. each, and held eight adults and 17 children. 

At Hinxton, the last scene of all was visibly approaching some of 
of the cottages. The tufty thatch was not worth renewing, the only 
window’s miscellaneous panes were half out, and the framework was 
following. Yet here every one thought cottages scarce, and ls. or 
ls. 3d. was paid for very mean accommodation. There were a few 
allotments, small gardens and some private draw-wells ; all that has to 
be done is to repair the old cots. In one very little hut, let at 1s. 4d., 
though the bedroom was divided, there was but one window, and here 
slept nine people; in another, with an undivided bedroom, there 
slept eight, of whom two slept in the kitchen; in another, a woman 
slept with her father, her husband and her child, and her husband’s 
brother. In 15 bedrooms visited were 82 adults and 26 children. 

Ickleton has gardens and allotments, but some of the cots have been 
allowed to fall into shocking condition, and this, not because they are 
not required by the poor, nor because they do not pay interest on their 


i 
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value ; 2/. 5s. to 31. was paid for such little places, sometimes a ground Aprrnprx.. 
floor only, and often without a garden included in the rent. —_ 
In one cot of two bedrooms were five adults and seven children ; in No. 6. 


another, a widow, six adult sons and daughters, and achild. Inanother /”%u7y 
the State of 


of one bedroom was a widow with six children, one grown up; some gfe Dwellings 
of the rest, occupied by six or seven persons, were small, the floors of Rural 
pitiable, and one, happily inhabited by a single adult, was unilocular.’ Labourers, by 

Gamblingay belongs to several owners. It contains some of the 27. Hunter. 
most miserable cots met with anywhere. Some of Mr. Woollam’s are 
very bad, but perhaps the group belonging to Bodgers and Smith 
are more execrable than any group in the county. They are in 
advanced stages of dilapidation. But though this village has few 
gardens or allotments, and persons living in it have to walk in all 
directions for work, the poorest thatched hovel is sure of a tenant, for 
it is a part of the straw plait country, and almost every woman can 
get a living if she will let her house and children take care of them- 

+ selves, or be taken care of by the men and boys. 

But a deadly lassitude, a hopeless surrendering up to filth, affects 
Gamblingay, and the neglect of the centre becomes mortification at the 
extremities, north and south, where the houses are rotting to pieces. 
One cause is, that a variety of absentee landlords bleed it too freely. 
3d. is a common rent for a wretched hut, and one not worth 201. was let 
at 2/.15s. Eight and nine people were found in the single bedroomed 
houses, and in two cases six adults slept in a room with a child or two. 

A fair instance of a two bedroomed house measured outside 20 ft. by 
11 ft. Water is supplied from draw-wells. 

In Kennet cots were often very small, and the rents, now about 
21. 10s., seemed to be on the decline. A single bedroomed house was 
to be let. Several were without gardens. In one case two adults and 
six children were found to occupy a single bedroomed house at 2/. 10s. 
Here the income was probably very small, and the need for cheapness 
combated the need for space, and it was a case for sympathy. 

At Broad Green in Ashley were two cots let with a farm. They con- 
tain nine adults and five children in the four bedrooms. The village 
consists of small but generally decent cots of rough flint. There is a 
sad want of gardens. None of the small cots were to be let. People 
paid from 2/. 10s. to 8. 10s. for them. Two of a larger sort at 67. were 

to be let. 

In four houses a second bedroom had been added on the ground- 
floor, and their population was now 15 adults and 10 children. Were 
another bedroom added, no doubt another dozen inhabitants would 
soon follow. Of 22 cots visited, 13 had only one chamber ; there 
were instances of four adults and six children, of four adults and 
three children, of two adults and six children, and of four adults and 
one child sleeping in a room. The average of the whole number 
visited was 2°2 adults and 1°5 children to each bedroom. 

Cheveley had higher rents, and the gardens being small, 10s. 6d. a 
year had to be paid for a bit of land. ‘The houses were of rough flint, 
with brick quoins, and roofs of tile or thatch, and were of good size. 
Two adults with seven children and four adults with four children 
were the greatest numbers found in double bedroomed houses. 

Newmarket contains few houses with less than two bedrooms, the 
number of the really labouring class is not large, and people connected 
with horses are numerous and well paid. Among the few small cots 
is one atrociously bad group near the Exercise ground on the north- 
east of the town. | 
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CHESHIRE. 


In 32 of those parishes of Cheshire in which the population has 
increased the houses are reduced since 1851. No place exhibited so 
rapid a growth as the consequence of the formation of a railway depot 
as does Crewe, and no opinion can be hazarded as to where the addition 
will cease to accrue. The neighbourhood feels it for miles. All the 
hinds who can get cots within a moderate march go to work for the 
railway, or for the builders. Brick-making and tile-making find work 
for men and their children, as fast as they can be got. Most of the new 
houses beyond the town are good, but too dear for the hinds. Some 
land has been sold at high prices, landlords endeavouring to tempt a 
little of the prosperity into their own directions by building, or selling 
small plots. Red brick and Welsh slate are rising all around. Here 
and there, as at Wisterton, a half-close village contains an élite of hinds 
in pretty old cots, but they are very few. Except afew small squatting 
freeholds, there are no bad cots. 

Where then are the farming men? The farm work is done by Irish, 
who, excluded from all the villages, lie huddled together in the 
noisome alleys of Nantwich. As has been seen to be the case from 
Bridgenorth or even from Bewdley northwards to the Mersey, village 
hinds are rare throughout large districts, the comfortable little houses 
are inhabited by miners and artizans at 1/. or 2/.a week. The small 
towns are full of Irish, and the expression “he is only a labourer” 
begins to be heard to distinguish the plebs of the working citizenship. 

At Wybunbury few old houses remain, but several good rows have 
been erected, and are let at 4d. or 5/., chiefly to shoemakers and some 
to hinds. People said here, as elsewhere, “we are sadly off for houses,” 
but the size was good, lodgers were few, there was not much crowding, 
indeed in 32 cottages seen there were only 76 children. The supply 
of water and the privies were good. Crewe workmen did not live 
here. 

The families found in double bed-roomed cots included one of 3 adults 
with 5 children; of 2 adults with 6; of 3 adults with 4. In the single 
bed-roomed cots were families of 2 men and a baby (they said they put 
out the washing); a pair with 5 children and a pair with 38. 

Further south the original poor population was unleavened by the 
new prosperity ; very poor cots indeed were seen, not crowded, but 
small and cold. However, the cots, detached and with gardens seemed 
the natural habitat of the hind who had just before been seen at Nant- 
wich, as it were in ‘a menagerie, infinitely worse off than here. 

Northwich is the centre of a very prosperous district. Most of the 
houses at Hartford are modern, and many belong to grocers’ shops. 


— 


Cots are very scarce, new are being built, but every one was reported 


to be engaged beforehand. ‘There was by far too much crowding, and 
the want of appreciation of decency by those who could afford it was 
a rather shocking part of the matter.* Beside the attraction of the 
railway, these houses at Hartford have been considered the cheapest 
in the neighbourhood, and are much desired. 

In a double bedroomed house were 3 adults with 7 children, the rent 
ls. 9d. ‘The single bed-roomed cots were let at about the same rate. 





* “ Several of them,” the Poor, “ have ordinarily one house apiece entirely to 
themselves which would conveniently serve three or four of them, and the same fire, 
candle light, and attendance that now serves but one might serve three or four. .. . 
only their unwillingness to have their idleness, filching, and profuseness in diet 


discovered makes them extreme averse to such cohabiting.”—RicuaRD DuNNING’s 
Bread for the Poor. 
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In one lived a married pair, 2 adult sons, 1 adult daughter, with 
5 children. In another of one bedroom lived a salt boiler at 11. a week, 
his wife and 2 children, with a Manchester man now a labourer, his 
wife and 8 children. The rent 1s. 9d. 

In two other instances were four adults occupying single bed-roomed 
houses. 
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At Davenham nearly every house is excellent, and the few small cots Zabourers, by 


are not crowded. But then the rents are 4/. 10s. and upwards, so that 
the hind is not to be found there. Davenham is rather a village of salt 
workers, a small manufacturing town. <A few hinds are found in small 
hamlets or scattered on farms in cots belonging to the farmers, but 
they are few, much of the land is in pasture, the minerals find work 
for nearly all the natives, and the field work is in great part done by 
Irish from the towns. 

The houses at Davenham were built as investments, no money has 
been thrown away, and the result is that very good houses are to be 
had for 5/.; and for 6/., houses such as Mr. Dobell’s on the Northwich 
road. almost perfect of their class. No one here assumed any merit to 
himself because he had built houses, there was competition to serve 
the workmen’s necessities at a fixed rent, without contingent advantage 
and without any claim being laid to a benevolent or generous character. 
It is true that this was a comparatively highly paid population, but the 
houses were better than was quite necessary, the rents seldom above 2s. 
a week, and the security of a permanent demand for labour from 
minerals is much less than from the tillage of land. The true reason 
of all this infinitely improved accommodation can only be that the 
workman here is free to find a house where he can, and the builder is 
free to buy a plot of ground wherever he thinks he can build to 
advantage. 

In Great Budworth there is but one cottage owner and he is a great 
landlord. His cots were kept in good condition, and whether new or 
old were let with good gardens at moderate rents. Except the land- 
lord’s own hinds the tenants were mostly salt workers who wisely 
choose to live a mile from their smoky doings in Northwich. Farming 
people were not ejected by these comers, the little work the pastures 
required being done by tramping labour at hay harvest. 

There is a notion here that ashes are injurious to the soil, conse- 
quently they are not used as absorbents or vehicles for human manure. 
Liquid cesspools were the ordinary deposits, they were by much too 
near the houses, but happily there were no wells to be contaminated, 
water being fetched from an excellent spring at the price of having to 
drag it 100 yards up a steep hill. Few or none of the cots had other 
than two bedrooms, and no case of crowding could be heard of. 

Lower Stretton and Over Whitley are small collections of dirty 
ditches with miserable cottages, not dilapidated but very mean, having 
but one bedroom, the untidy cots and untidy people reacting on each 
other. Only one house appeared to contain more than one family. 

At Hatton in Daresbury the inhabitants were mostly farming men 
but without permanent masters, and ready for any sort of work. Some 
of the houses let for 5/. or 6/. to such people. Here was an Irish 
lodging house. Arent of ls. 1d. a week was paid for a single bed- 
roomed house measuring 15 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 10 inches inside, 
and without a garden. ‘The fullest bedroom contained a pair with four 
children. 

Daresbury village has a more rural appearance. Here is a small 
population well placed in tidy old thatched cots with gardens. 

In the fruitful country between Daresbury and Warrington the old 
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thatched cots are going to ruin and are now few, while simple and 
commodious rows show that here is a population considered worth 
building for, and the condition of the houses indicates prosperity and 
comfort. It is, however, too common to see the windows sealed up. 
Red brick is the almost constant material. 

The economy of the introduction of Irish labour which characterizes 
the North-western counties is not quite certain. When the English 
hind complains of it he is laughed at, as one asking protection from 
competition. This is not quite the whole of the question, The 
Englishman will work as hard and fare as hard as the Irishman, but the 
latter offers to the farmer the advantage of getting rid of him when he 
has done with him. The farmer’s parish rates are not augmented by 
the Irish, whether roving reapers or the immigrant residents ; he will 
not even see them, he pays their foreman or sub-contractor, and this 
man divides the earnings to each his share. ‘The farmer goes away 
awhile, and when he returns his work is done, the people are gone, no 
vestige of them remains. But it may be questioned whether he would 


be tempted to employ them were it not that all the disagreeables fall on. 


other people. He has the profit, but the dirt, the mendicity, the 
nakedness, the fevers, the Sunday brawls, and the poor rates which the 
unfortunate race take with them wherever they go, these are not the 
portion of those who employ the Irish, but of the country town lately 
respectable and once ‘ genteel,” in whose backstreets Irish colonies 
never now to be eradicated have been allowed to grow up. 

The local principle of the Poor Law is clearly violated by this social 
change, to the injury of the townspeople. ‘The farmer needs not care 
whether the people who reaped his harvest last summer are now on the 
rates of the town or in prison. His landlord will take care they shall 
not fall on Azs rates at all events. 

By the custom of asking characters when the village hinds change 
their service, they are forced to a certain caution, and to bear a sort 
of responsibility from which their roving competitor is wholly free. 
They do not beg ; to fail to cover their nakedness would be to lose all. 
They are inferior to the strangers in the one respect that they reside 
in the parish or Union which they serve, and on its rates the law gives 
them a settlement. 

The town cottages of these Irish colonies are as good as houses can 
be for hinds forced to unnatural confinement in a town. They are 
often rebuilt houses, with two small bedrooms, let at about ls. 6d. a 
week, including water. ‘There is often a bed in the kitchen, and the 
number of inhabitants fluctuates daily. Internally they are just what 


a poor Irish family loves to make them; their external condition | 
varies with the energy of the town’s inspection of nuisances, Some — 


of them are brought under the Common Lodgings Act and many more 


ought to be. Health and decency suffer from the undulations of — 


strangers daily arriving and departing at almost every house, and only 
the high moral purity by which the unmarried Irish girls are dis- 
tinguished could be proof against the degrading scenes, 


CORNWALL. 


Mr. W. F. Karkeck in his report on Cornwall farming in the 


‘Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. vi., says the peasants’ 


houses are better furnished than they were, and that gardens, but not 
allotments, afford much assistance to the labourers. 

A large proportion of the Cornwall people being miners, one must 
not expect to find accommodation equal to what one may expect to 
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find afforded by the more persistent trade of agriculture. In 9 parishes 
of Cornwall the population grew between 1851 and 1861, but the 
houses diminished in number. At Stratton a growth of 59 persons 
was accompanied by the demolishing of 19 houses, but still there are 
only 4°3 persons to a house. | 

At Burraton in St. Stephen’s the houses were of stone, white- 
washed, had stone porches, slate roofs, cement or flagged floors, 
ceilings, not underdrawn, and half doors. ‘There were execrably dirty 
back alleys, properties without privies, and properties with closets 
tumbling to pieces. I visited 9 cots, of which 6 had but one bed- 
room. 

Trematon was very much the same, except that there were more 
gardens. Huddled together as are these Cornish villages, like as they 
are to fragments out of the middle of a manufacturing town, the want 
of privies is a real nuisance. 

At Landrake excessive population was added to the other offensive 
characteristics. Five houses were visited ; they contained in their 
7 bedrooms 18 adults and 11 children. A few cots were to be let, the 
rents 31. to 3l, 10s, 

' St. German’s is a poor higgledy-piggledy town with many houses 
so set as to be closed at the back. In a part called Tideford all the 
cots visited were single bedroomed; one contained 3 adults with 
5 children, another 4 adults with 1; they had small gardens, and 
occasionally one met with a privy, but doorless. Rents about 3/. 10s, 

The old village of Sheviock has decent little cots with little gardens, 
privies, and water; some here also had but one bedroom. But the 
most important place in this neighbourhood is a spot in the parish 
of Anthony, where a contractor has erected a quantity of wooden huts 
for nayvies, They have stood 5 years. J visited 11 of them; 2 had 
three bedrooms ; in one of these lived a woman with 3 children, in the 
other 7 adults with 2 children; 8 had two bedrooms, in which were 
the following families : 


1. 8 adults with 1 child. 
2. 6 3 4 children. 
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In one hut with but one bedroom lived 2 adults with 4 children, 

I have called all the rooms bedrooms, because they were used as 
such, but it must be remembered that there was no other room, no 
kitchen. 

Each room was rather less than 15 feet by 12, and had a high open 
roof (they were of course only one storey high). To this roof the 
partitions did not reach in all, but were left at 7 feet high. ‘There 
were no back lights, a privy in a shed on a ditch, and plenty of water. 

One woman lived in each house, all the lodgers were men, and all 
erown girls were transported. ‘The tenants paid 4s, a week for a 
3-roomed house, 3s. for one 2-roomed, and 2s, for a single room. 

In East Cornwall as in Devon on entering a passage one often finds 
a distinct cot right and left. The rooms are usually large, the whole 
rough and untidy but substantial. Thatches are rare. 

In Calstock mines have developed and population increased wonder- 
fully. In Mudge’s Row at Gunnislake I visited 11 houses, of which 
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6 with 2 bedrooms, were let at 51, and 5 with 1 bedroom, were 
let at 44. The material is stone and slate, with geod floors, spouts, 
privies, and little gardens. None was crowded beyond what is usual. 

Near at hand at New Bridge was an old granary called “ the Cally,” 
from its resemblance to the well known line of battle ship ‘ Caledonia.” 
Besides a shop and tavern, with which this report is not concerned, 
except to say that it has a privy, there are now 19 distinct occupied © 
houses in this granary. I visited 16 and found them to consist of 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 rooms each, sometimes part of a flat of the granary, sometimes 
tenements of parts of two storeys. ‘This great barrack was of 5 storeys 
high, and was unfortunately built up against so steep a hill-side that 
for the first 3 storeys the rocky surface of the hill rises nearly parallel 
with the wall of the building at only a few yards distance. The houses 
were reached by bridges over this area. The upper storeys got a little 
air. In the 16 tenements visited were 46 adults and 23 children, the 
latter lately thinned by scarlatina, of which the house will probably 
not soon be rid, for people who have had it in their families talked of 
leaving in horror and disgust at the recollection of the past, and their 
successors would surely take it with the house. The area was ‘green 
with damp and the place stank. Every tenant kept a slop pail of 
ordure, for there was no easy means of reaching the gardens near, 
and when there, no woman could find shelter for her wants. There 
had been privies near, but they had gone toruin. There was good 
water within reach. For 3 rooms each tenant paid 2/. 12s. a year, 
for 4 or 5 rooms, 51. 

At Churchtown were many houses of only one bedroom, but they 
were not crowded. : 

Nothing can exceed the large scale of filthiness in Calstock town. 
I visited 13 cots in each of which the tenant said there was not a 
privy in the town ; this of course I do not credit for literal accuracy, 
but what was meant is probably true, that there are no privies acces- 
sible to cottagers. Nor are there gardens, for Calstock is as mucha 
town as Greenwich, or any other waterside where Thamis rolls his 
Tyde.* 

When the ordure pail is full it is carried from the house and emptied 
into a public receptacle at a distance. ) 

Here as everywhere about there is plenty of stone and slate. The 
houses are let at rents from 3. to 6l.; they have two bedrooms. Five 
adults with 4 children, and 8 adults with 5 were the largest families 
observed. | 





CUMBERLAND. 


Cumberland has a great variety of social scenery ; its peasants are 
of all classes, and often very marked types of each, Much of the land 
is barren, and needs but little population ; still it is no barrener than it 
was years ago, yet we see attempts made to get rid of the thin 
population which lives upon the abundant acres. At Netherby are 





* Pope’s lines are so exactly descriptive, that I may be pardoned for quoting 
them here :— 
“ A narrow pass there is with houses low, 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
Some play, some eat, some cack against the wall, 
And as they crouchen low for bread and butter call. 
And on the broken pavement, here and there, 
Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lie,”— 
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8,873 acres, on which, in 1851, 53 houses gave homes to 358 people at 
arate of 6°7 to a house. But in 1861 the houses had sunk to 47, 
while the people had grown to 395, and were now 8°4 to a house! 
At Ullock in the same decennium the number of people rose from 321 
to 353, while the houses sank "from 80 to 72, and so on with 15 more 
parishes, mostly of very large extent. 

At Newton Regny it was characteristic of the windy north-west of 
England to exhibit, as in the first house approached from Penrith, five 
windows, all of them in front, containing 36 panes of glass in each, not 
one pane of the whole being made to open, though a few were happily 
broken. I did not enter the fusty looking edifice ; I believe there was 
some way of opening a hole at the back, but it was not in use. The 
cots were almost of Cyclopean architecture ; none had absolutely but 
one bed-room, but the second was almost everywhere very small and 
dark. The gardens were small, and not very useful. In this 
prosperous country such cots were eagerly snapped up at 4J. or dl. 
rents, and were never crowded by second families or lodgers. No 
long distances were walked by farming men; the village was of the 
size naturally indicated by the demand for men, and it was only 
workmen engaged on buildings and other temporary objects who were 
obliged to be content with living at Penrith, two miles off. One or 
two new cots had been added lately, and none had been destroyed. 

_At Blencowe nearly all the houses had two bed-rooms. They were 
of ample size, and of decent quality. Rents were about 4/. A few 
cots were let with the farms, but most of them remained in the land- 
lady’s hands. They were never empty, being always let before any 
change of tenants. ‘The women work a little in the fields, but there is 
plenty of work for the men at good wages, and they do not go far to it. 

The cots are excellent old stone and slate buildings. Such is the 
climate that the windows have seldom more than one small pane made 
to open, and even in the poorest cots the outer door is protected by 
an interior porch, or even passage. In all the hilly north the little 
working farmer stillremains. He, and the old practice of receiving 
a few men into the farmhouses, combine to keep down the number of 
real cottages. ‘The children are very few in Blencowe. 


Greystock, though a large village, has hardly an inhabitant who does: 


not work for the lord. He does not assent to cottage building where 
he can prevent it, but he finds employment for all, even for the aged, 
and those who are fortunate enough to live on the land of this 
inheritor of great traditions find themselves provided with work 
without having to seek it beyond the estate. The men get 15s. in 
summer and 13s. in winter, and pay 4/. or 4l. 10s. for good cots 
without gardens. 

Except one occupied by a new married pair all the cots had at 
least two chambers. In one were a pair with eight children. In 
another a man with his two unmarried sisters. Those who had room 
had often received masons and quarrymen as lodgers. 

In Motherby cots let for 3/. or 4/4. All had two bedrooms, but in 
some the second bedroom was on the ground floor. No house was 
empty, and no one would find room for a lodger. On entering the 
worst house in Motherby may be seen sailcloth or sheeting lining the 
thatched roof, the great oak beams are polished, and brass and 
mahogany decorate a kitchen full of all the comforts of a yeoman’s life. 
In fact, these people are “ house-proud,” a quality sadly wanting in 
the Midlander. 

Most of the houses in Penruddock are out of repair, many have no 
garden, and many but one bedroom of which the window is seldom 
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made to open. But, notwithstanding all this, they are eagerly sought 
at 3l. 10s. It must be observed that the dimensions of these single 
vedrooms are very great as compared tg those in the South. The 
measurement of one in Yates’ houses may be taken as an average, 


15 feet 11 by 11 feet 11, by 7 feet 3. In some of the adjoining houses — 


of the same size this bedroom was divided into two, and for some 
families this division was useful, as for four adults with three children, 
or a pair with six, while in the two in which the chamber had been 
left of the original size, two new-married couples lived. 

Such fireplaces as are common in the Midlands would in the North 
be thought positively to disqualify a house from inhabitation. Bright 
iron-work with ovens and cooking utensils are in every house. There 
is smart furniture beneath the coverings, the floor is smoothed by 
rubbing, and coloured red, yellow, or white, according to the taste of 


the district, 


At Hutton there is scarcely any population, the want is supplied 
from Motherby and Penruddock. 

At Dacre has been little building and fittle pulling down, but 
labour is in rather less demand than formerly, and there are three 
houses to be let. These megalithic cots donot go to ruin as soon as 
unoccupied, as do the less substantial buildings in other parts of the 
country. 

The small farmers at Dacre do much of their work themselves. ‘The 
miners find Dacre too far from their work to supply it with much 
population. Some of these last go many miles, however, and come 
home to Dacre weekly, rather liking the variety this sort of life affords. 
Houses are an article the supply of which is not so quickly shifted as 
the demand has been. ‘The death of two gentlemen at Dacre has made 
it a less desirable place for workmen than it was ; Greystock also is 
not so highly esteemed as it was, while the expectation of a railway 
station fills every cot at Motherby and Penruddock. 


At Penrith excellent red sandstone is cheap, and the wages are 


good, the inhabitants being for the most part skilled workmen. This 
town seems to have escaped in a remarkable degree the fate of having to 
provide cots for a quantity of poorly paid vagrant hinds, But all is 
spoiled by the difficulty in getting room enough, and on the Carlisle 
road good cots are set in places as close together as in the centre of a 
factory town. ‘There are a few common lodging-houses and a great 
excess of public-houses. The permanent lodgers belong almost exclu- 
sively to the building trades.* There were some though not a large 
proportion of houses with one bedroom ; in these there were married 
couples with children, but no lodgers. 

At EFamont, Lord Brougham’s cots are uniformly decent though not 
in a good style of cottage building. Some are only one storey high ; 
the windows are lozengy, and are by much too large to open with safety 


to the hinge. Cots were in great demand ; one or two people take | 


lodgers, but there is no “living double,” that is, two families joining in 
a house. 

There are exceptions to the rule of good cottages in Cumberland ; 
for instance, two or three miles north of Penrith are two old thatched 


cots of Mr, Grierson’s, certainly miserable in appearance and very~ 


small, but declared to be werm and comfortable. One had three 
rooms, the other two ; the latter without any garden was let to a family 
for 1s. a week. About Plumpton and Salkeld very good cots are let 





* From the terms of a statute of James I., Sir Frederic Eden supposes that it was 
formerly common for country labourers to lodge and board at inns. 
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for 41. Gardens are not of much value on this hill side. Although 
there is much arable land cots are but few, and of those with two bed- 
rooms, there are only just enough to receive the larger families. A 
slight wave of migration, such as might be caused by repairs to the 
railway or the revival of a saw-mill, would not here lead to crowding, 
the people would refuse that, but to very long forced marches. The 
land is well tilled, but the work is mostly done by the farmers and 
their in-door servants. 

Throughout the northern villages the privy is most frequently in 
contact with the house, but evil does not always attend the arrange- 
ment, because the walls of both are massive, and the privies usually 
are very long in being filled. In a row of factory cots this arrange- 
ment is, of course, uncommon, and where it exists is execrably bad. 

At Hesketh many cottages are of one storey of two rooms, each mea- 
suring about 14 feet by 14. To these is often added a good seullery. 
There were no lodgers except builders’ labourers, and they were few. 
The families were, usually small, there being no employment to keep the 
young at home. A few cots were in ruins, and a few new had been 
lately built. In most the windows were not sufficient to ventilate the 
place, The village seems sufficient for the purpose of supplying a few 
trades to the country round, and the hinds are not driven thither, they 
are to be found in the farm-houses, where they were reported to be com- 
fortably lodged, only two in a bed, and always upstairs. Even the small 
families were so jealous of their privacy as to have frequently a bed in 
the kitchen. ‘The average of families is only four persons to a house. 

In Carlton there are none but very good cots; such tidy suburban 
villages are, however, eyesores, because their labour must be derived 
from the city (Carlisle), where no doubt it may be found living miserably. 

The writer of the Prize Essay on Cumberland farming in the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Journal, says: “ Beyond a walking distance for 
“ Jabourers from towns and villages, a want of cottages and conse- 
* quently of their inmates is in some districts experienced, but this is 
“ an affair which those who feel the want will in time find a way to 
“ remedy.” This is indeed taking an employer’s view of the matter ; 

one would like to inquire what remedy the poor wretches who are now 
walking “beyond a walking distance” are to take ? Perhaps they do 
not “ feel the want.” 





DERBYSHIRE. 


There are 10 parishes of Derbyshire where the unnecessary 
character of the destruction of houses is shown by the growth of the 
people. They are for the most part in the barren and lead-mining 
villages of the centre. None of the cases are on a large scale, Winster 
being perhaps the most remarkable. ‘There the population rose from 
928 in 1851 to 971 in 1861, yet the houses declined. 

Many of the villages have grown greatly through being the seats of 
coal and iron mining. Staveley is one of the chief, and here the 
increase of houses has been very great. In this place with Whittington, 
which is close by, the houses have increased from 955 in 1851, to 1819 
in 1861, but the people are still 5°3 to a house. . 

The workmen are in houses either in continuous rows or in streets 
of what are called semi-detached houses. Most of the new roads run 
parallel, the distance between them being sufficient for the length of a 
potato garden. There is a privy closet to every house, and an ash 
midden to every two; there are plenty of pigstyes, and these out- 
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buildings are all well placed. Devonshire-terrace is perhaps the 
poorest row, and the inhabitants seemed inclined to be clamorous for 
promotion into the better part of the town. Some of them did not 
seem suited to better houses, but others did justice to the comfortable 
homes by keeping the red-tiled floors bright, and blue-washing the 
walls. Some also were very meagrely, others very well furnished. 
All the houses were spouted, but in the summer of 1864 this gave no 
supply of water, and it was obtained by means of one tap at each end 
of the row. The rooms were two on each floor; the front room 
measuring 12 feet 10 by 11 feet 3, and the back 12 feet 10 by 7 feet 7. 
The tenants paid 2s. 6d. a week, which was deducted from the wages, 
and covered rent and rates. The houses were intended for men in the 
employment of the owners, and in only one instance was a house let to 
any other, although nine out of the 25 were empty. Nearly all the 
tenants were ironstone miners. In the 16 occupied houses lived no 
less than 50 adults with 55 children, and these persons. though living 
at the rate of 6°55 to a house, or 3°3 to a bedroom, and in cases six 
adults with five children, five adults with five children, and five adults 
with three children in single houses, yet would not take any of the 
nine houses which stood to let. 

The privies were not all through the town in good repair, and were 
by much too numerous. The middensteads would be excellent if not 
a little too high at the mouth, so as to tempt the weak, the short or 
the idle to leave their ashes outside. ‘The tenants were restrained 
against manuring their gardens with the contents of these ash middens, 
and farmers regularly took the accumulations away. The tenants 
seemed able, though perhaps it was an illicit transaction, to buy for 
sixpence a barrowful of their own dirt wherewith to manure their — 
potato patches. This restriction is not of the ludicrously incon- 
venient character which it assumes at first sound of the grievance. It 
is not the top of ashes, bones and cabbage stalks impregnated though 
it be with fecal exhalation, that the people want, but a load of the 
bottom dung which can only be got at by the labour of emptying the — 
whole, a proceeding which is always a nuisance, and which should be 
done regularly and systematically so as to protect the neighbours, the 
one against the other, and ensure to the farmer a remunerative load — 
lest he should decline to come when wanted. 

Whittington is a similar village, but there being several house 
owners, is less regularly built. There are houses here valued to the 
owners’ workmen at 2s. 6d., they have two bed-rooms, and sufficient 
privies. They are much sought for, not one being empty. But it is 
town life in all its misery. ‘To an immoderate neglect of the removal 
of nuisances and great carelessness in approximating wells to drains 
and slopholes is added a scarcity of water. 

There was a good spring at a distance from which in August 1864 
one firm of owners and employers obtained water by a cart for their 
people, but others did nothing. There were spouts, but no rain; some 
of the wells were dry ; from others a pint or two only could be got 
by lowering the bucket. Crowds of the people went to the pit for 

water ; it was a long way and the weight had to be carried up hill. 
The water from the pit was offensive to sight, taste, and smell, and 
very hard. ‘* We’ve been three days and hav’n’t had a sup of tea” 
cried the women, and plain it was that all sorts of washing had gone 
far into arrear. 

The families with which these hapless women had to “contend” 
were such as five adults with three children or three adults with four. 
The scarcity of potable water was also felt at, Dronfield and Coalashton; 
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some of the pitmen, however, who lived in the old villages were better 
off, getting cots and gardens independent of all the nuisances of 
Whittington for about 3/. 10s. year. The drought seemed to be the 
all-absorbing trouble. The abundance of employment had forced up 
the farming wages, and cottage rents were not high in proportion. 
One would think that good spouting and a rain-water tank would meet 
the evil, and that the people could afford to pay for it. 

Dronfield is no more the execrable place it was. To the eye unused 
to great ashmiddens there is something of the disgusting, but they are 
here innocuous, and owing to them no stinking drains were detected. 

Rents and rates were generally high, and cots, though small, were 
in high demand. One or two were found empty and to be let at 2s. 
There is ample employment and comfort in this black manufacturing 
town. There is not much building, nor indeed land to be had for 
buildings, for although there are small freeholders they seem to be 
holding back in speculation of a great rise in value as soon as the new 
railway is set out. A miserable sight was witnessed, but it was re- 
ported to be new and strange to the place,—a crowd of women with 
buckets waiting for the unlocking of the public pump. The pump was 
locked three times a day to prevent injury from attempts to pump 
when the well is dry, as well as to prevent waste of water. The 
private water supplies were scanty, hard, and ferruginous. Cots in 
Norton, Greenhill, Bolehill, and Woodseats are much desired by the 
artizans of Sheffield. A new row of houses at Woodseats, on the 
Sheffield road, adjoining a small factory of sickles, was observed to 
have the drainage from the “slopstones” or sinks pouring down the 
walls of the houses on to the public path below, through imperfection 
in the application of some cast-iron pipes, a material which never 
answers as a drain or water-pipe if exposed to the sun: expanding and 
contracting, it is sure to break away from its cementing. 

No single bed-roomed houses were seen at Dronfield, and a married 
pair with six children was the largest family. 

Barlbro, an ancient village in great part the property of one owner, 
has of late years assumed a busy and crowded character, through the 
opening of coalpits around. A great proportion of the houses have 
but one bedroom, and of these the number of tenants is in some cases 
too great. In one such, let at 4l., were a married pair, a daughter 
of 17, and a son of 14, with two children. In another, a married pair 
lived with three grown-up sors. In some of the larger houses men 
in the building trades lodge, but there is no room to spare. Although 
stone is very cheap, the houses are small and but little building is 
going on compared to the demand. 

It is true that the collier cares less for space and seclusion at home 
than do most other people, but he is the worse for it in character of 
mind, and ought not to be without the ordinary decencies because he has 
not been brought up to appreciate them. But I confess I see no 
present way of housing these temporary industries when at the flood 
without not only cost, but what is almost a sinful waste of good work 
and material. 

The principal owner has tried his hand at model cottage building, 
and it would not appear as if the adventure can fail to be a success. 
The cots are built in pairs, measuring externally about 30 feet by 
25 the block. They are spouted and have all reasonable accommoda- 
tions. They are very cheaply built, and the owner is fortunate 
enough to find tenants able to pay 11/. 10s. a year for each pair. 
Two panes only open in each window. 

Most of the houses in Clowne have two bedrooms, or at least a bed- 
room and a bed on the landing at the top of the stairs, with or without 
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a screen. For such as these, with a garden, men pay 1s. 6d. a week.- 


There are no cots to be let, and very few families receive lodgers. 
Good hard water is got at the public pump. The buildings are of 
rough stone, roomy, but badly arranged. | 

At Brookhouses I called on a family of three adults with children 
who had but one bedroom. i 

At Whitwell most of the cots are of stone with tile roofs ; there are 
gardens, decent accommodations, and spouting for rain water, with 
good hard water as well. 

Although most of the present inhabitants are now farming men, they 
seem to pay high rents without much difficulty. Whitwell is a prin- 
cipal habitat of a large fluctuating number of well-paid workmen em- 
ployed by the Duke of Portland in the adjoining parish of Welbeck. 
These men have in busy times lodged in Whitwell at the rate of eight 
or nine ina house. The number is now for a while at the ebb, and 


many rooms are to be let, though only two whole cottages. 


How the Duke’s landlordship operates on the local population is 
shown in the census of Welbeck; 1831, seven houses and 63 persons ; 
1851, seven houses and 117 persons ; 1861, one house and 12 persons. 

Single bedroomed houses were rare; in one was a family of six. 
In doubled bedroomed houses ,.were many over-large families ; in a 
group where the second bedroom was only fit for and used as a tool- 
house, were families of three adults with four, three adults with 
three, and three adults with four children. In Turner’s Row let at 
3/. 10s. were, in a very small house, a pair with three adult children 
of both sexes and three young children. In another three adults with 
six. Rents were often met with so high as 54, 





DEVONSHIRE. 


The labourers’ dwellings in the extreme West have something of the 
character of those of Cumberland and Westmoreland, or North Lanca- 
shire. The material is often rough stone, apparently more cheap and 
abundant than good workmanship. ‘The properties in South Devon are 
numerous in nearly every parish. ‘The houses are generally large, and 
so are the rooms ; a large proportion moreover have two bedrooms. 
A very common form of house is a large one divided into two tene- 
ments, and occasionally into four, by a passage. In the small towns, 
some of which have recently become dear and crowded, two families 
often join in house-keeping ; but this is rare in the rural parts. Small 
cots, of a kitchen and bedroom detached from any other building, are 
rare, comparatively. ‘The floors are of concrete, or are flagged, or 
covered with “pavement,” of small stones wedged tightly in, and pre- 
senting a flat though rough surface. This Devonshire pavement is 
costly, and was, when well laid, considered in former days a mark of 
comfortable circumstances ; it wears very well. The concrete is made 
of lime and sand, and is often very good, particularly where the quantity 
used is not eked out with pebbles. The flags are most frequently sorts 
of slate. In the large kitchens are sometimes good open staircases, 
with plenty of wood in them. The ceilings are not often under drawn, 
and show good timber in all the old houses. 

In Ivybridge, at North Filham, farming people had rather high rents 
to pay, as 3. 10s. for a single bed-roomed house, with a very small 
garden. The houses were not reserved, as they should have been, 
by being let with a farm, so the poor hinds, with 11s. a week, had to 
compete for a house with richer paper makers and quarry men. The 
supply of water was insufficient, and several properties were without a 
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rivy. Some houses were built back to back. Nine were visited ; 
they contained, in 15 bedrooms, 26 adults and 18 children. In one 
double-chambered house were six adults and two children, who paid 
4l,rent. The rents varied from 3/. to 4/. 10s. 
At Peak Mill in Ugborough five adults with one child slept in one 
bedroom. A house of similar pattern stood to let, hard by, at 3d. 3s. 
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In the village the cots’ rents seemed below 4/. There was a privy to ag s, by 


every four or five with public water and gardens ; the materials stone 
and slate, with cement floors. A fewold thatches remained. Spouting 
was rare. Among the families visited were, in one bedroom, four 


adults ; and in another, a married pair, two adult boys, two adult girls, 


with two children ; here was room, but sad want of separation. In 
another room slept three adult women and five children. The fullest 
double bed-roomed house contained three adults with five children, and 
four adults with three children. 

The grate has sometimes in Devonshire a solid front instead of bars, 
a form most people would think very inconvenient ; but each county 
knows best what its peculiar fuel requires, and no universal law can be 
laid down on such a point. 

Another common peculiarity of the West is to have, beside the usual 
house door, a half door, which bars the entrance without obstructing 


light and air. This is perhaps useful in houses opening into a common 


passage, but would be costly and not of much value in cots of the usual 
construction. 

At Ermington a few cots were to be let. Of 19 of the smallest sort 
visited, only three had but a single bedroom. In one of these were 
four adults, and in one of the double-chambered houses were six adults. 
The rents were from 2/. 12s. to 41. Many had no gardens, and some 
groups were entirely destitute of a privy. 

Tn Holbeton there was no crowding; only three single-chambered 


_ cots were observed, and eight persons were the highest number known 


in any double-chambered house. Privies were rather scarce. 

_ ‘There were only a few owners, and the farmers around, who do not 
in this country receive in-door labourers, had secured some cots for 
their men. Nearly all the buildings are old, and inside passages very 
common. 

At Dunston in Yealmpton, although the local authority seemed to 
show signs of life, there were properties without privies. In one 
single bed-roomed house, two adults and seven children lived ; all the 
rest had two bedrooms and smaller families. 

In these pastoral countries of the West a large population, such as 
there is and always has been, could not have found employment had it 
not been that little resident freeholders were common in every parish, 
and therefore so much was not drawn away in rent to be spent in Town 
or abroad. ‘This subdivision of land has made close villages very few, 
and the open villages are in a state of equilibrium, not pressed upon by 
the evictions of a dozen great neighbours. The possession of gardens 
and little orchards, as in Herefordshire, a county very like this, make 
the labourers comfortable ; they are even rich, when, by the possession 
of part of an old farmhouse and a remnant of its outbuildings, the 
labourer’s wife can use her time and intelligence upon a few animals.* 

In the village of Yealmpton are many tradespeople. The houses, 





* “WHAT ouR CorraGrrs Lose.—During the year 1864 we paid uponan average 
“ from 60,0007. to 70,0001, a month for foreign eggs.’—The Times, January 2, 
1865. But the cottagers’ loss is involuntary, it must be added that the outbuildings 
necessary for egg-producing are now seldom in possession of cottagers, and are yearly 
becoming rarer, ta) 
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which are often spouted, are sometimes covered all over with slate, 
They are large, few or none have less than two bedromms ; and 
although they often have no back openings, there are numerous out- 
buildings. Here the west country wattle and dab is seen, and 
in the outlying parts some thatched cots, without chimney pots or 
spouts, and built of rough stone, sometimes made shabbier by plaster. 
Yhe windows in the West will usually open, but are often poor leaden 
things. A great show of crockery proves the people to have the 
valuable quality of ‘ house pride.” 

At Brixton were some single-chambered houses let at 2/. 10s., 
having a privy to about four, and small gardens ; five adults, with a 
child, were sleeping in one room. 

At Elburton and other parts of Plymstock 8 houses visited proved’ 
to have but one chamber. There was no crowding, but in several 
instances 3 adults slept together in a room, with a child. Material 
was cheap and rough, and the houses were sometimes built on the bare 
rock. The cots had been originally rather too large and were in 
bad condition. A single bedroomed house with a small garden brought 
3l. 10s. a year. 

At Tavistock on the Callington road are four unilocular huts, where 
in one case 4 adults, in another 8, in another 2 with four children 
make one room serve for bedroom, kitchen and all. 

Some excellent cots of the Duke of Bedford’s stand close by, they 
are let at 47. They want nothing but spouting. 

At Lumber bridge some old thatched cots stand beside a slush 
pond. They have but one bedroom each, in one of which’ slept 3 
adults. 

At Gulworthy the Duke has built six good cots with 3 bedrooms 
each, gardens and spouts, now let at 3/. 18s. They are not so 
judiciously planned as those at Tavistock, ‘They are not intended for 
the miners who are swarming half a mile off but for the farming men 
of the estate. 

I could not find a house in Lpplepen with less than 2 chambers. 
One house let at 31. 5s., held 4 adults and 4 children. Others 
according to the size of garden let for 3/. or 4/., they were scarce 
and never stood to be let. They had here the same character as near 
Plymouth, large, stone built, with cemented floors and thatched roofs. . 
The people were very poor, having low wages, very poor gardens and 
no allotments. ‘There were many owners of cots. Some of the 
regular farming men walked daily to labonr at 2 miles distance ; the 
labouring people thought that the land nearer home was neglected and 
that they were kept poor by farmers taking more land than they could 
work, 

At Abbots Kerswell people were very poor and the cottages out of 
condition and unfurnished. A cot without a garden was to be let at 9d., 
others with a very small garden were let at ls. a week. The cots 
were roomy, stone built, thatched or slated ; some were spouted, 
many were without the use of a privy. Of 10 visited only two had 
less than two bed rooms. 

At Kings Teignton were many properties unprovided with privies. 
The place is a small town, too populous for the easy dispersion of 
feeces among the gardens. In such a case illegitimate deposits are- 
made in all convenient spots, and quantities of the fecal refuse of 
the people are retained indoors for a convenient opportunity of being 
deported. Rents were low and houses of a good size; of 19 of the 
smallest only 8 were found to be without 2 bedrooms. ‘There was no 
crowding, 386 bedrooms accommodating 50 adults and 39 children. 


- 





Beeraiston is a large irregular collection of decent cots. Gardens 
sre few and small, but as many of the inhabitants are not farming 
people but boatmen, Beeralston may suit them as well as a more attrac- 
tive looking place. 

In Upton Pyne few cots have less than 2 bedrooms, in one with 
two bedrooms lived a married couple, a lodger, an apprentice, and 
5 children ; 8 people lived in a similar cot, but usually the people do 
not crowd. ‘The walls here are of clay, plaster and wattle, often 
whitewashed ; the roofs thatched; the floors of concrete. Nearly 
every house had a privy. ‘There were pumps, but few and small were 
the gardens. Rents varied from 2/. 2s. to 41. 

Brampfor “1 Speke has very few single bedroomed cots. Five adults 
with one child was the largest family observed. ‘The owners were 
numerous, and therefore wells were scarce and water had to be carried 
far up a steep hill. Although high rents were paid there was insuf- 
ficient privy accommodation, and bad pigstyes. The windows were 
happily made to open, for back openings of any sort were not constant. 
The pavement here was sometimes admirably laid, no pebbles were 
- used but stones set edgeways. 

At Steke Canon good cots were scarce and rather high rented, but 
one little place was observed to be so low as 9d.a week. Very few 
had Jess than two bedrooms, In the worse houses the “ pavements ” 
decline into very rough uncomfortable floors. Six costly new model 
cots may be noted, as being rare in Devonshire. They will not be 
perfect until the ditch close by i is covered over or obliterated. 

At Huxham some labourers were provided with sufficient cots by 
the farmers at 9d.a week. The walls and floors were clay and con- 
crete, the roofs thatch. In all Devon one sees a quantity of mouldering 
straw left underneath when the top or outer part is re-thatched. 

At Rew there was no crowding. The houses of wattle and dab, and 
concrete ; wells and privies provided for 1s. a week. 

At Silverton, too, houses were large and plenty. People nowhere 
seem to value large rooms, they profess to feel oppressed and heartless 
about furnishing or keeping them tidy. The pavements were dread- 
fully rough. Rents ranged from ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d. a week, people 
seemed able to pay, work was not very scarce even in winter, and there 
was a paper mill in the parish. The houses were more sought after 
than a few vears ago. 

Bradninch, built of clay ont slate, with concrete and pavement 
floors, with half doors and gardens, with very few single bedroomed 
houses, and low rents, would be a good specimen of a village were it 
not dirty. It is not crowded, but people are careless of heaps of filth, 
and as many are insufficiently accommodated with privies, the dirt is 
aggravated by their habits. 

Collumpton one of the poorest built towns in the West has a trade 
of tanning and an old worsted manufacture. Dilapidated and deserted 
houses stand in a row, surrounded by others at their last gasp, the 

walls of clay compost, the roofs of thatch of a superior workmanship, 
the windows many paned, hinged, but never opened. Smooth, hard, 
irregular, and often loose stone steps beset the cottage doors, needless, 
uncomfortable, and often dangerous. ‘Ten persons, four adults and 
six children, were the largest family observed. In the 14 houses 
visited, only two had less than two bedr ooms, and 40 adults inhabited 
the 24 bedrooms of the rest. 

In 24 parishes of Devonshire, in which the population grew in the 
decennium 1851-61, the process of destruction by some persons ex- 
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ceeded the réparations of others, and the houses declined. In Shavgh 
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Prior in 1855, 554 persons inhabited 114 houses, in 1861, 570 had to _ 


squeeze into 100. This is the first act in the history of the present 
“migration to towns.” The number of persons to a house in Devon- 
shire stood at 5:7 in 1851 and 5°8 in 1861. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Mr. Louis Ruegg in his report on Dorsetshire farming in the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xv., says: “For some years 
“¢ the cottages of Dorset (whether justly or not, it is not the writer's 
“ province to determine) were a by-word and reproach.” Mr. Ruegg 
proceeds to relate how much better is the present state of things. He 
describes the semi-detached cots with three bedrooms, and still better 
with half an acre of land each, and of good aspect and position ; such 
he says are now numerous. One great owner, Mr. Sturt, desires that 
*¢ the labourer should have so much as he could cultivate in odd hours, 
* with the assistance of his wife and children, without interfering 
‘“¢ with his ordinary labour.” 

In this last clause is.embraced all the question upon which there 
can be any controversy ; but it is plain that Dorsetshire contains, in 
Mr. Sturt and his imitators, a large body of landowners who are 
inclined to take a liberal and compassionate view of the wants of the 
poor labourers. As usual, other advantages attend the improved cot- 
tages ; schools and flower shows flourish, and Mr. Ruegg can report 
that poaching is on the decline, while he quotes a lament on the 
quantity of beer consumed before intoxication. 


But Mr. Ruegg considers there is mueh to be done “ for the want of — 


cottages is at present in many parts of the county a crying evil.” 


At Yetminster this complaint was made by the inhabitants, many of. 


whom had girls at home working at gloving, but I did not find the 
accommodation much below the average. Of 22 houses visited, nine had 


but one bedroom ; in one of these was a family of seven persons, and in ~ 


another a married pair, two adult daughters, and six children. For this 
very old cot was paid 3/. 18s. a year. It had no garden ; the privy was 
roofless. The kitchen was black with smoke and utterly uninhabitable 
when the door was closed if the fire was lit.* The roof was a wretched 
thatch which let in the rain, the kitchen floor was of loose, irregular 
flat stones, lying scattered here and there on the natural surface. 
There was no grate at all, and an open chimney. In other parts of the 
village were a variety of much better cots let at the same rent ; many 
without gardens ; some without back openings ; none had three bed- 
rooms. ‘The cots with two bedrooms contained families of four adults 
and five children ; five adults and one child, the whole result of the 
22 houses being 85 bedrooms, 55 adults, and 47 children. . 


At Ryme and at Yetminster people seemed willing to pay for better 


cots if they could find them; they were especially desirous of two 
bedrooms. At Ryme the same rent of ls. 6d. a week was common, 
and three single bedroomed cots were observed. In one of these was 
a family of three adults and six children, all slept upstairs under a 
low thatch. This is a farming village ; the men find work in the 
parish. There are no in-door farming men here. 





_ * From the small proportion of fuel found in ancient inventories of chattels, we may 
infer with Sir F, Eden that very few houses had chimneys, 





_ The small old thatched cots of Lower Melbury were in decent con- 
dition, and nearly all of them had two bedrooms. Three adults with 
._ four children was the largest family counted: 

In Evershot very few houses have less than two bedrooms, and those 
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seemed sufficient for the tenants. Many of the houses were of the the Dwellings 


oolite, well flagged, and in good repair. There were wells, privies, 
and gardens, and a public fount. There were some professed mode 
cottages. 

Cattistock contains a great many single bedroomed cots ; 12 such 
were visited, in one were found four adults and a child ; there was to 
this a very little garden, and the hardly used poor had to pay 2s. 
a week for it. There were 25 adults and 16 children in these 12 
houses. 

The materials used were stone, plaster, and thatch, some of the 
floors were cement, in the hollows of which were loose rolling stones. 
The gardens were very few. In one single bedroomed house lived the 
owner of two others. One sees in this upon what class the labourers 
are left to depend for their cottages. Such a landlord could not well 
be blamed for giving bad accommodation, nor for exacting all he could 
from tenants as well off as himself. It was the employer if anyone 
who was failing in his duty of providing better. 

In Maiden Newton the population earn a little by net making, but 
are subjected to exorbitant rents. The gardens are worth little or 
nothing. Of 18 houses visited six had but one bedroom, and. paid 
ls. Gd. a week, the rest paid 1s. 9d. or 2s. This latter rent was paid 
by a family with young children, whose total income was 16s. Most 
of the cots were in pretty good condition ; one, however, with one bed- 
room, in which slept a married pair, a boy. of 14 and five younger 
children, had a plaster kitchen floor pitted with large holes, and few 
indeed are the cots in this neighbourhood that have a comfortable iron 
grate in the kitchen. 

The grate is unfortunately considered as furniture, and a light 
square frame on four legs, portable and suitable equally to any cot, is 
in use by those who can afford such ; but a great number have no 
fireplace but such as a few bricks or stones will make, and round this 
the family sit shivering, holding out their hands and feet, and blowing 
the wretched wood embers, which fill the house with an acid gas but 
yield very little heat. 

Frampton is kept well in hand by some wealthy man. ‘There is no 
crowding ; there are good wells, gardens, and privies, and a few model 
cottages. 

The old thatched roofs are sound, and stand on good stone walls ; 
all is in good repair, and porches have been, with mistaken kindness, 
added to many small houses. 

In Grimstone also, and, indeed, on most of the large properties, 
there was nothing to complain of except the insufficient quantity of 
houses, which obliged people to live in such places as are described 
above. Building was generally cheap, clay being a principal material 
in many villages. A perpendicular surface of this can be made to 
resist rain and frost for many years, but the top of a garden wall or 
other horizontal plane must be carefully thatched or the whole will 
soon be ruined. In Stratton only three single bedroomed cots were 
seen ; there cannot be many. The general condition was good. 

Bradford Peverel is a dear place for poor people ; there were only 
three houses ascertained to be let under 5/. Fortunately some cots 
were secured to the surrounding farms and the poorest class of tenants 
thus relieved from competition. These paid their employers no rent, 
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the house being here recognised as what it is almost everywhere in fact, 
though not in name, a part of the farm buildings, and the use of it a 
part of the wages. These farmers’ cots were in this neighbourhood, 
unlike the case in other places, Kept in as good repair as the rest of the 
property. 

The high rents in the villages around Dorchester must operate to 
drive the labourer into the town. At Charminster there are a great 
many poor old thatched cottages, and some very dark and wretched 
hovels visited were very dear. I visited three houses, with one bed- 
room each, which contained eight adults and nine children. 

In Canford village in “East Dorset houses were comparatively 
cheap, but were never to be let and diffienlt to get, being chiefly occupied 
by persons working for a great house there. ‘They are good, having 
good brick floors and a generally “ model” aspect. Both here and 
at Knighton gardens were usually added, but at Knighton were 
some very bad cottages. -Mr. Dean’s houses were modern and of good 
brick, but for some reason the thatched roof is allowed to go to rags, and 
the windows stand broken; the whole place is thus ruinous and damp, 
the beds get wet and sodden, there being no chamber which affords 
sufficient covering in the whole hamlet. This may be a personal 
eccentricity not a part of an evil system. To say to the ten adults 
who inhabit these five houses, ‘ If you don’t like your accommodation 
take your sixteen children with you and go and find better,” is mere 
mockery when addressed to people who, even if they had capital, cannot 
get an inch of surface on which to build. Further on in Knighton ten 
people were observed in a house of two bedrooms. | 

At Kinson might be seen the rare phenomenon of a cottage to be let, 
but the rent was 5/. 5s., too much for the farm labourer. Rents have 
risen here, for many men employed in building at Bournemouth, quite 
unable to get a house there, are glad to walk to this the nearest 
village of cottages, although about four miles distant. Some come 
home only weekly, staying in lodgings in Bournemouth in very 
crowded little houses. In the eastern part of Kinson was a large 
waste, until recently common; on this were many squattings, occupied ' 
in some cases by the original owner. They were generally wretched 
unfinished places, covered with a poor old thatch; they had seldom 
any privy. Nearly all had two very small bedrooms. Ten people in 
a two bedroomed house, and five in one single bedroomed was the 
extent of the crowding. 

Long Ham, Ham Preston, and Litile Canford, have much the same 
character ; small villages of small cots, almost always of two bedrooms, 
and those with less not overfull, lodgers not being common. In some 
of the yards privies were found horribly gorged. 

Here, and at West Parley, it was “a job to get a house at any price 
and in any state ;”’* there were gardens and often useful out buildings, 
but the material was clay with thatch, and many had the great cold 
open chimney. Peat is burnt here, there are “peat stacks by the 
houses, and the rooms are full of acid vapour. In these places as in 
all where there is much waste land, the numerous and dilapidated 
squatters’ cabins nave ied some to say that the labourers are worse off 
in consequence of the idle habits gendered by the common. They seem 
to me to be much better off, although their houses present a rough, 
irregular, and mean appearance. The waste affords fuel and material 
for building, and labourers who squat there are better judges of their 





* See Eden’s State of the Poor, vol. i., p. 361. 
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own interests than gentlemen who accept the evidence of interested Arrrnprx. 


farmers give them credit for being.* 

Nuisances in villages are certainly of late much abated. <A black 
ditch at Long Ham attracted attention through its rare occurrence. 
A few years ago hardly a village was without one. 

No cots were to be let in these villages ; where a few had been 
pulled down some good plain useful cots had been built. 

On Lye Common in Wimbourne the cots were generally good, 
although the poorest in the neighbourhood. ‘They had usually two 
bedrooms, gardens, and privies. In Wimbourne town, the houses 
are often shabby, but there are none of the smallest class, nor is there 
much crowding. ‘The smallest are almshouses with one bedroom each, 
‘but families are not allowed to live here with the regular inmate. 

Under-drawing of the roofs and ceilings is not usual in the Dorset- 
shire cottages, and as the wide chimneys as a rule never draw the 
smoke sufficiently, the wooden tops of the rooms are blackened. The 
internal aspect is often extremely dreary. ‘Throughout the West, 
however, 2 museum of fictile curiosities occupies a prominent: place 
opposite the house door of nearly every cottage. 

In 19 of the Dorsetshire parishes the cots have been destroyed in 
the face of an increasing population; they are East Orchard, Todbere, 
Hartgrove in Fontmell, Charlton Marshall, Blandford St. Mary, Arne, 
Chaldon Herring, Abbotsbury, Broadmayne; Athelhampstone, Dewlish, 
Charminster, Sydling St. Nicholas, Pulham, Holwell, Chetnole, Stock- 
wood, Thornford, and Shipton George. These parishes contain 44,000 
acres ; in 1851 there were 7,971 residents in 1,783 houses, and in 1861 
there were 8,480 residents in 1,677 houses; that-is, the rate per house 
had risen from 4°48 to 5°05, a high rate when we consider that these 
are rural parishes, and that a “house” seldom means a_ building 
of more than two bedrooms. The few houses of a larger size are often 
very considerable establishments belonging to gentry, none of which 
are likely to be included in the list of houses destroyed. 

The most remarkable instance is that of Charlton Marshall, where 
of 167 houses standing in 1851 only 124 remained in 1861 while the 
people rose from 463 to 553 ; in Charminster 10 per cent. has been 
added to the people with no addition to the houses, and in Thornford 
more than 10 per cent. of the houses have been destroyed before the 


eyes of an increasing population. The labourers may thus be ulti- 


mately driven to a den in the town, but they will bear much com- 
pression before they will go. 

‘The Census Report attributes the decrease of population in Maiden 
Bradley, which is over the Wiltshire boundary, to the decrease of 
houses, thus rightly putting the horse before the cart. In Tarrant 
Hinton the same result followed accidental destruction by fire, while at 
Witchhampton increase has followed building. At Burlestone, the 
decrease is attributed to the junction of farms and the pulling down of 
cottages. ‘The same at Castleton, Beaminster, and Wootton Fitzpaine. 





* Every attempt made by the farm labourer to render himself as independent of his 
employer as are the workmen in other trades has been too often met with imputations 
on his honesty or his industry. The labourer’s cows have been within this century 
nearly extinguished, his pig is frequently condemned, and his garden seems likely to 
follow the common rights of which he has been in this and the last generation de- 
prived. Ifhe is no longer to have a share in the country, but is to be thrust into 
town lodgings, to be merely a part of the machinery used on the farm, he should 
have the wages oi other town workmen, and might then compete with them in the 
scramble for town comforts ; but now he is being gradually deprived of the privileges 
which made life possible on 10s. a week, and yet he gets no substantial advance 
in wages, 
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The Census Report also says that the reduction of the numbers in 
many places is due to migration. This throws no light upon it except 
in cases where the “ migration” is to towns, we know then whence the 
motor influence springs. 


DURHAM anp NORTHUMBERLAND. | 


The lodging which is obtained by the pitmen and other labourers 
connected with the collieries of Northumberland and Durham is 
perhaps on the whole the worst and the dearest of which any large 
specimens can be found in England, the similar parishes of Monmouth- 
shire excepted. Its quantity and quality vary-very remarkably, and 
pits in adjoining parishes show the strongest contrast. The extreme 
badness is in the high number of men found in one room, in the 
smallness of the ground plot on which a great uumber of houses are 
thrust, the want of water, the absence of privies, and the frequent 
placing of one house on the top of another, or distribution into “ flats,” 
a form utterly unfit for working men, and only justified by the high 
price of land in large cities. . 

In view of the general badness of English cottages it seems un- 
necessary to seek a local reason for even the special badness of those of 
the colliers in the North,,but the reason lies on the surface and is ex- 
planatory though not satisfactory. It is the shortness of the tenure. 
The collieries are usually granted on a lease of twenty one years, and 
at the expiration of that time the lord resumes the land with all that 





remains of houses or other real property. A competition is thus set — 


up between the length of lease and the durability of the buildings, the 
tenant being anxious at once to sink as little capital as he can on 


- commencing, and to leave as little behind him for the re-entering 


landlord. With these motives long rows of cottages are built on the 


road or tramway side ata cost of about 25/., though sometimes much more, — 
The presence of a large population raises the price of the surface to. 
town rates, and the lessee or coal master takes as little land as will do. — 
When a new lessee of a colliery gets possession of an old pit, or opens — 


a new one in a neighbourhood already peopled, he casts about for 


houses for his men, and engages or builds them by scores at a time. — 


The pitmen, who form by far the greatest class of the population, are, — 


as a rule, hired at so much wages, with a house and coal for nothing. 


From this is sometimes deducted the payment of a water rent, as the — 


wells and brooks on coal fields are most frequently bad. These con-— 


ditions are natural and proper in a country where immigrants cannot — 


find houses everywhere ready for them, and where no one will sell coal 


> > 


retail; but it surely conduces to the dependence of the pitmen on their — 
employers, and we shall see how that dependence is in some places used. — 


When the lessee fails to find a sufficient number of cots and is unable 
or unwilling to pay the exorbitant ground rents everywhere demanded 


‘ 


of those who would build cots, he gives each man about 41. in lieu of a — 


house and sends him to do the best he can. 

In this case the man is usually unfortunately placed. If he has to 
travel any distance from the pit to his cot, he is in winter exposed to a 
daily danger of serious magnitude. He comes out of the pit reeking 


hot, and also often wet through. He knows and fears the danger of — 


walking in the wind in this state, for here is no change-house, where 


he can wipe dry and put on his regular clothes, and he prefers the 
poorest accommodation at the pit’s mouth to exposure to cold on his 
way home. The demand, therefore, for cots close at hand is very brisk, 
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and is the subject of much petty speculation. An owner who is letting 
broad lands to farmers at 2/. or 3/. an acre demands three shillings a 
yard from those who propose to lay it out for building, and they in their 
turn demand six shillings from smaller capitalists who can only afford 
_ to build half a dozen cots, and who take care of themselves on the same 
principle in dealing with the tenant labourer. Thus, houses are run 
up not only close together, but positively one above another, and often 
with an external flight of steps 10 feet high, from the top of which it 
is but natural that the slops of these priviless houses should be thrown 
and summarily disposed of. ‘The rents are exorbitant, and in the case 
of the original landlord whose action has brought all the population to 
the place, may be called extortionate. 

At Scotswood, for instance, a dwelling of one room serving as kitchen 
and sitting-room, with one bedroom, and a scullery, without garden or any 
out-building, and with a water-rate to pay, was let to a bargeman at 
2s. 8d.a week. Overhead was a similar establishment accessible by 
outside steps. All this is not only common but almost constant, and is 
due too often to the greed of the landowners. Whether in long desolate 
rows like those at Prudhoe, or in heaps as at Scotswood, the cots would 
be good enough if the families were small, and there were gardens and 
out-buildings. On the other hand, some pitmen finding they were 
losing several pounds a year by providing themselves with cots, pre- 
ferred to walk, wet and hot, three miles in the Northumbrian wind to 
Slaityford, where the colliery could provide cots. These Slaityford 
cots were said to be bad, but a poor Midland housewife would think 
the colliers hypercritical when she heard the acme of Slaityford misery 
described as “ with neither setpot nor oven.” 

The state of the cottage market in the environs of Newcastle was 
illustrated by the terms on which a paper maker let a row of cots. 
_ They had one room, a scullery and a garret, with a very small patch 

of smoky garden. The master let them to his own men exclusively 
for 3s. a week, perhaps 20 per cent. on the cost; but on this score he 
must not be blamed till we know whether it is not rather the land- 
owner who has forced these people to discomfort by making the most 
of their necessity. 

At Montague Colliery, on the Carlisle Road near Newcastle, the 
present lessee put the old cots into good order, They are mostly red 
tiled and whitewashed,—a good sign where blackness sometimes conceals 
dirt ; they are of good size, some being very large indeed. But then 
‘many more are wanted, and men walk a great deal too far to and from 
the pit. 

There is probably some convenience in the large room serving as 
kitchen, sitting, and bedroom, which is common in colliery districts ; 
and the arrangement must not be hastily condemned. ‘The men strip 
and wash by day before the kitchen fire, and want room to splash in ; 
sleeping by day also they like to have their beds where there is a fire 
and they can see a little of their families. One of these rooms of all 
work at the Montague Colliery measured 17 feet by 17, and had a four 
post bed in a corner, enveloped in curtains and forming a little private 
room of itself. : 

When a family increases, a thoughtful master will promote it to a 
larger house without any cost; other masters allow the choice of a 
house to the man who has worked for them the longest, and thus each 
in his turn gets the benefit, the new comers taking the worst houses. 
Thus it often happens that a single man or a childless couple get a 
large house, and then they take in lodgers, and several four post bed-' 
steads are raised in distant parts of the kitchen. Old scattered -coal 
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villages are generally by much to be preferred to the modern long 
rows, which are sometimes quite detestable, particularly so when they 





have not room enough for the houses to breathe. ‘The badness is then in — 
direct proportion to the population. The question why these places are | 


not so decent as other small towns has been glanced at, and the answer, 


though not satisfactory,-appears to be clear. <A colliery is a specula-— 


tion. When a pit is sunk, perhaps 20 cottages are ‘built, but in a 


while the pit affords work for 10 times as many as were expected, and 


200 cots stand on ground which 20 were designed to occupy. The 
neighbouring landowner, aware of the pressure, stands out for a 
‘* fancy price,” and the colliery cannot afford to be thus “ put upon.” 


So much for the ground, but the speculative nature of the whole ~ 


undertaking (as to each single locality) operates on the shape and 
substance of the cots, they are built for 21 years use and the pit unex- 


pectedly lasts 50, or oftener new pits opened close at hand make the — 


cots useful for far longer than the term of their proposed lives. The 


owner on building the cots knows they may have to be deserted in a 


very few years, and that they will pass out of his hands with the de- 
termination of his short lease. He knows that strikes may empty his 
pit and cottages for many months together. All this is peculiar and 


explains how difficult it is to adjust the demands ef health and comfort — 
with a proper degree of security to the investor. Everything tempts _ 


the lessee to act as if the whole colony were encamped, not resident, 
and it is only in some radical change in the law that bope can be seen 
of any better condition of things. 


Besides his preference for any amount of condensation rather than — 


walk far to his home, there exist some qualities in the northern collier 
which contribute to make easy, and thus to perpetuate, this system of 


bad housing. The man’s constant and necessary habit of stripping 


before the kitchen fire, and the constant and unnecessary habit of in- 
door defecation by the rest of the family, lead to a carelessness of 
decency, and in this amiable and respectable population entirely dis- 


sociate that quality from morality. Moreover, the recklessness of 
personal danger of the more stunning sort, which is the glory of the 


pitman, leads him to despise the risk of fevers and miasmata from 


crowding or filth. If he has to face fire-damp he thinks he may put up 


with a little stench at home. 
Many pitmen are also characterized by a love of free migration, and 
have a curious nervous dislike of any improvement, which they think 


is made to induce them to stop ina place. Perhaps few large collieries | 


could be found in which a majority of the pitmen would be favourable 
to the erection of a row of privies, or any improvement at all. Tvifling 
as these reasons, or rather excuses, may appear, attention is directed to 


them as difficulties which must be got over in any attempt to substitute 


real cottage comfort for the sort of burlesque ‘* chambers,” or flats, in 
which the village as well as the urban poor live in this part of the 
island. 


Prudhoe, in Northumberland, affords a ‘remarkable example of the 


pressure of the mining population where work is plentiful. Two rows 
of 50 or 60 new cots yet unfinished stood in the midst of a wood. In 


anticipation of the wood becoming a town, the cots had not back — 


openings. Probably valuable rights of light, and land selling by the 


inch were in prospect. The rows were about 100 vards apart, each 
house contained a kitchen 16 ft. 8 in. by 16 ft., with a seullery 4 ft. by 
4ft. and 6 ft. high. Scullery and kitchen had a window each. The 


kitchens had no cieling, but the under surface of the fioor above was 
smoothly finished. ‘The ground fioor was brick with fire-brick grates, 
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oven, and boiler or “pot.” There was one bedroom over the kitchen, 
the cieling of which was domed to increase the cubical contents. These 
were good specimens of the cottages now erected for the pitmen. 

In the old village of Prudhoe the new buildings were stiil insufficient 
to relieve the pressure on the old. Lodgers and boys filled every 
crevice. A cot of one kitchen and two bedrooms, always dear at 6/. 
a year, had lately been raised to 8/., plus the rates. Every drop of 
water was jealously claimed by some one. 

At Low Prudhoe, a coalowner, had more than 100 cots, all to be 
served with water by one small dribbling stream, little thicker than 
a pencil when I saw it. Twenty-one buckets were then formed en 
queue waiting for water, and a mob of women and children wrangling 
and lamenting over it. Some of the women professed to be ter- 
rified at the thought of the men coming home from the pit and being 
unable to wash or to have tea. They related that at Afickley colliery the 
inhabitants of “ the square” were even worse off for water, one woman 
having lately counted a hundred buckets at the spring. Women get 
up in the middle of the night to get water, and even then find others 
waiting their turns at 2 or 3 o'clock. 

For washing the house all can get, by carriage from the river, a 
sufficient supply of water, but it is hard and ferruginous, wasteful of 
soap, and every way unfit for use. 

The remedy for all this is obviously to form an underground rain- 
water tank, but the short tenures will always prevent such costly 
comfort. 

The houses were 16 feet by 16, all one room, except that the four 
post bed served as bed and bedroom too, and that there was a window 
in the roof loft which made it into a sort of children’s bedroom. Some 
of the families used it for this purpose. The houses were sometimes 
back to back, and sometimes ‘“ single,” but all of one size. The window 
opened, running on horizontal slides. ‘Phe great variety in the num- 
bers of inhabitants showed the error of making any great number of 
cots of the same size ; the number of empty houses, which was great, 
seemed to show that the rents were fixed so high as to induce men to 
crowd into few houses. The whole colony of about 600 people, pitmen 
and their families, had not a single privy among them. ‘The wretched 
state of these cots at Prudhoe, for want of water and privies, is not to 
be taken as the constant, although a frequent, condition in Northum- 
berland and Durham. At Prudhoe an ordinary street divides the rows. 
When the rows are close together, as they have frequently been de- 
-seribed, it is only, so far as I have seen on one side ; that is, instead of 
being back to back, in contact under one roof, the back wails are parted 
and a narrow way established, into which windows and occasionally 
doors open. 

In the walls opposite the house-fronts bays or recesses are sunk a 
little below the usual level, and these are made, alternately, coal stores 
and cesspools. ‘The women and children dung into pots, which are 
emptied into these bays, the men dunging away from home, valuing 
their dung and depositing it in the garden if they have one. And this 
possession of the dung is one of the absurd grievances which hinder 
the erection of privies. I have heard of privies being riotously de- 
stroyed, and often of their being only another speculation for making 
money out of the collier! Great numbers of dogs were kept at 
Prudhoe; much of the furniture was even luxurious. The whole 
people was irritated about the want of water, but only one man had a 
word to say about the cesspools in front of his house door, or the want 
of privies. . 
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APPENDIX. I called on 84 houses, and found in them 2438 adults and 177 
children ; only five to a house. A list of the families is sent in. In 

eS peice UW O there were seven adults each, in four there were Six, in only eight 
the State of Were there more than seven inhabitants. As the cubical contents of 
the Dwellings the great room could hardly be less than 2,000 feet, and as the roaring 

of Rural fire ‘obliged the tenants to keep the doors often ajar, there was ssi . 
Labourers, by probably, any want of air. q 
hele At Blaydon, in the midst of new pits the yesterday erection of a 
large town makes the little gathering of old village cots a curiosity 
rather than a nuisance. It sounds strange to have to report wide 
streets and handsome rows of one storey only, but it is necessary to 
contribute proofs that the single ground floor room is not only the 
necessity of. some, but the choice of others of the Tynedale population. 
Building is still going on under high pressure and high rents, and yet 
water is hawked about at a halfpenny a bucket. A ereat quantity of 
the cots belong to collieries, and “ free” cots are scarce and in demand. 
Many are built back to back, and all are thoroughly urban in character. — 
“ Who'd a thought to have seen all this-seven months ago?” said a — 
woman in an old cot on the road, where people were pouncing down on 
the old coalfield as on the Australian mines fifteen years ago. One 
may pursue the old lady’s reflection and wonder how long it will be ere 
laughing Ceres reassume the land. 

Lower Swalwell is a small manufacturing town ; without, all black, 
sulphurous and ammoniacal ; within, all chintz, mahogany and floor- 
cloth, fragrant of tea, butter and beeswax. 

One sees the face, arms, and legs of a ragged little negrillo, he 
tumbles and displays an alabaster belly, a pleasing inversion of the line 
of perpetual dirt beyond the regions of washing seen on too many 
southern necks and wrists. And so the houses and the children reflect 
the genius of the respective populations. 

In Upper Swalwell a quantity of decent little cots were let at 2/. 10s., 
but a coalmaster has taken them all. He does not, however, set the 
old tenants adrift, but as they move he puts a pitman in, never letting 
to any other new tenants. Nothing can be better than the Thorpe 
cottages belonging to the Emma pit in Ryton, with the exception that 
they have no back windows. Everything else is excellent, and the cold 
windy bill on which they stand must be taken into consideration in 
estimating the importance of the deficiency. 

In EEmma-Ville the houses are double, with back doors and windows, 
and opening skylights ; real models,.containing two good lofts and a 
bedroom. They have also detached wash-houses. Ten of these cots 
visited contained an average of three working men or lads in each, the 
highest number being five. Some others are but half the size, and 
average two “‘ workers” in each. The females do not equal the males 
in number, there being no reason to keep the girls at home, and many 
reasons for sending them away. 

Crawcrook was a mixture of new and old cots of the same hia acter 
as the rest of the neighbourhood. 

Ovingham on the other side of the Tyne was also er owded, and rents 
were rising. It is only for the pitmen that the colliery houses are 
provided, and the older villages of this country are flooded with 
labourers of all kinds employed by or through the colliery. Building 
speculators are said to be ready, but the land cannot be liberated for 
their use. 

The pit houses at Netherton were visited during a long drought. 
There was a hollow in which rose very slowly a small spring or oozing 
eof dark water ; here women are at work with a teacup, lading it up by 
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spoonfuls into a can, and this is all their water. In winter they have 
plenty, but there is no storage ; in ordinary summers they catch a little 
rain for tea, and they can always by long carriage obtain undrinkable 
water for scrubbing from the pit. The new rows in this neighbourhood 
have privies, but the pit visited had none at all, and as the houses front 
to a railway as to a street, the women are afraid to let their children 
out, and desire them to use a pot indoors. ‘The houses are in one long 
row, back to back, and most of them measure 17 feet by 16, others are 
smaller, and the tenants take the large houses by seniority of tenancy 
irrespectively of the necessity of the larger families. In one of the 
smallest where the room measured 17 feet by 11, and was 10 feet high, 
and the loft above was 17 by 11 by 7, lived a family named Brown, 
which consisted of four adults and six children. Here was no distress- 
ing want of air, but there was a want of seclusion, which shocked the 
neighbours. ‘The families in 35 houses visited here are detailed else- 
-where, two of them number 10 persons, the rest are under eight. In 
four houses were four adults each. 

Sometimes a pair of back to back houses were divided vertically so 
that each had a room and a loft, at others horizontally, so that one had 
the whole ground floor of two rooms, the other the two lofts accessible 
by an outside staircase. 

Bedlington is an old village suddenly flooded with population for 
whom little accommodation has been made by those who employ them. 
A large house of hardly any value has been made into chambers for 
eight tenants, only two of whom can’ afford more than one room, for 
they are let at 6/. an apartment, up or down. The rooms are not posi- 
tively small, and are reached by an outside as well as inside staircase. 
Separate access is thus gained to the flats, and some tenants prefer an 
inside and some an outside staircase. Miserable decrepit old cots have 
suddenly found a value, the lofts are useless, so that there is but one 
room in these cots, and on to the bed in more than one, daylight streams 
in through roof, loft, floor, cieling, and all 

At Seaton Colliery are rows of enormous length, perfectly exposed 
to air and sun. The houses consist of a room well furnished, often 
ornamented with rather ambitious paintings ; above it a good loft ; 
behind it a scullery. A low wooden paling running along the back 
unites the sculleries and forms a little square private yard to each 
cottage. 

A cart road runs all round each block of houses separating them from 
the gardens. ‘There were hundreds of these houses. ‘There were a 
number with an additional room for the larger families. They were 
all supplied with good water. ‘The red brick floors were gay with red 
colouring. 169 of them were examined, each had a garden, and about 
every fourth tenant had built a tumble down wooden privy in his 
garden, and was willing to let his neighbours use it. The gardens 
led to cleanness, not one morsel of dung was seen or smelt in the 
whole place. The town was black, for when coal is to be had for nothing 
no attempt is made to pick up bits which fall and begrime the ground. 

This is a favourable specimen of a mineral village ; perhaps the 
pessimum of inhabitant misery is to be found at Birtley near Gates- 
head. It would the multitudinous seas ensable to wash the outsides 
of Birtley, and were the Black Hole of Calcutta placed in the crater 
of Etna, it would but present the row of cots called the Red Row in 
Birtley. These eight houses are placed close to the iron works although 
there is abundant land. The room measures 18 ft. by 16 ft. 8, by 7 ft. 
high. The roof of the loft springs from walls only two feet high. 
Some although they pay 4/. rent have no garden, no privy, no scullery, 
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no middenstead, nor easy means of evacuation of filth but throwing it 
on the turnpike road. 

In one of these cots lived six adults with four children, in another 
seven adults, in another five with one child, and in another three with 
four children. Had countless generations of gannets laid addled eggs 
instead of guano in the Chincha islands their odour would not have 
rivalled that of Red Row the day I visited it. 

The new cots on the hill at Birtley. though smaller are far less 
execrable than the old. 

Half a mile south of Birtley, on the road, is some property of 
Mrs. M., a farmer. Rightly valuing, but not fitly applying, the feces 
of the numerous colony resident upon it, she has placed in the middle 
of a square of houses a small brick enclosure or middenstead into 
which pots and ashes are to be emptied. This was so full that the 
weight of matter forced the feces out at the bottom in a large puddle. 
The whole square was full of still undisturbed air, highly charged with 
feecal vapour, and fever and diarrhoea everywhere. 

Choden is a large cluster of old colliers cots, of which nonce have 
more than the usual 2 rooms. Among them were familie’ of four 
adults with six children, six adults, and six adults with achild. Twent 
five were visited and found to shelter 72 adults. 4 

The development of the nrinerals has filled the town of Chester-le- 
Street, and raised the rents. A cot of one bedroom and kitchen 
fetches 4/. 15s. a year besides paying 10s. for water rate, and this 
without a garden. Single rooms are let in larger houses at 1s. a week 
aroom. Neighbouring colliers often walk 2 miles to and from the pit. 
The women at Chester do some field work, giving 9 hours work for 
10d, or ls. ‘Ehere is a regular inspector of nuisances at 25s. a week, 
and fever is very rare. 

On Framwellgate Moor are numerous long rows of very cheaply 
built pithouses. All except two small rows have two rooms on the 
ground floor, but the roof is yery flat and the loft good for nothing. 

Except on Framwellgate Common the rows are set far enough apart, 
and although they have no privies there are plenty of fields and gardens 
to go to, but on the Common where the population is dense there is 
much to object to. The houses have generally a front and back 
kitchen and one loft, a very poor one, above. In these lofts the chil- 
dren sleep. ‘he children are brought up by the hot fireside, and it is 
often said by colliers’ wives that the lofts are too cold for any one to 
sleep in. The slight slate roof is of course not so warm as a thatch, but 
still the great fire kept below both night and day must keep a habitable 
temperature upstairs. 

Here are very few lodgers. In these small cots the bachelor lodger 
is arather unpleasant part of the scene, but it is difficult to suggest 
how he should be disposed of. Who but a pitman’s wife could do for, 
or indeed would put up with a pitman lodger? The gardens were few 
in proportion to the houses. There were no privies, the ashes and 
dungpots are emptied into the middensteads which stand out in front of 
the rows. ‘The farmers are said to get the contents for nothing, a 
system which would change at once if more gardens were obtainable. 
Privies were not universally desired, difficult questions about the 
cleaning were anticipated. 

Two of the rows required more minute examination, they were back 
to back but not in contact, a narrow walk running between their backs. 
There were 84 houses in each row and no entry through the middle, 
the only access into the walk was at the top or bottom. The main 
buildings were 138 feet apart, and the house wall only 7 feet high, the 
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roof springing thence to a total height of about 16 feet. But as every 
house had a scullery about 6 fect high attached at its back, and as the 
sculleries of the two rows were opposite each other, the walk was nar- 
rowed every here and there to only 3 feet, so that as you walk down 
the path, you have alternately 10 feet of 3 feet width and 10 feet of 
13 feet width ; the back decors of the houses being, of course, in the 
wider part. 

There is not much to be said against this arrangement; all can, if 
_ they like, shut their back doors and use the front only. As it is, with 
improved opportunity of concealment and some discouragement to 
cleanliness, through the power of dirty neighbours to thwart a clean 
woman’s efforts, a worse style of in-door life seems to have come over 
the inhabitants of these two rows, and children’s dung is dropped by 
every door-step. 

The Durham farmer is forced, by the great demand for labour by 
the mineral trades and by the great demand for cots by highly-paid 
workmen, to adopt the economic principles which rule the manufac- 
turer everywhere. In spite of high wages the Durham farmer stands 
among the first in England. He is no ‘buyer of exhausted labour ;” 
he bargains to have labourers’ cots on his farm as well as stables. If 
he did not his men would get no shelter, and the farmer at last no 
men ; for houses and men do not stand to be let here. The farmer 
knows that he is paid for the house in labour, not in rent ; and often 
does not care about the nominal amount of the latter. Where he has 
not enough cots he rents more, still giving his men lds. a week and a 
house. ‘The hind here belongs to no dependent class, although he calls 
himself by that name when he is hired by a farmer. He can, though 
he seldom does, change to be a labourer in some other trade ; and he 
has the views of life held by the maritime, mineral, and factory people 
around him, rather than those of his own fellows in the South. Cot- 
tages let with a farm are called “hinds’ houses,” and are always 
recognized as farm buildings; something distinct from ordinary 
cottages. 

In the rustic parts of Northumberland and Durham the cots are 
very much what they should be—a ground floor with a windowless loft. 
Often there is but one room, a good kitchen with a bedstead, which 
has seen many generations, placed in one corner. These cots are not 


unsuited to couples without children ; far better than two miserable 


rooms, one above another. ‘They too frequently have but one window. 
There is often a little screen or inside porch. Other cots, for larger 
families, have a back room and a back door or window ; in this case, 
both rooms contain a bed. Some cots have the further luxury of a 
passage through to the back door, and into it the door of each room 
opens. In nearly every case there was all the comfort which fixtures 
and furniture can give. In this climate the smallness of the gardens 
is no great loss, and generally there was at least yard room and 
conveniences. 

In the parishes removed by a few miles from the pits there is no 
trade but such as is subservient to agriculture ; but the labourers here, 
having the choice of easy migration to the mineral districts, would be 
absolute masters of the situation were it not for the use the owners 
make of the cots or hinds’ houses. 

The owner, or oftener his farmer, lets the cots on a sort of feodal 
service, which sounds oddly nowadays, but is quite necessary to protect 
the farmer from being left in the lurch when his corn is ready for the 
sickle. 

This tenure is called bondage, and is in some places nothing less 
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than the supplying a daughter, or some girl in her place, to the 7 


service of the farmer. . 

The hinds who hold the hinds’ houses are hired by the year, but the 
farmer does not want the whole year’s service from the people in 
bondage, so he lets them go free, only claiming a girl from each cot 
to work for him when he wants, and is willing to pay her 10d. a day. 
The two systems work very well, the labourer is thus allowed to 
choose to what extent he will engage himself, and is secured in his 


home against ejection by the coming and outbidding of well paid ™ 


artizans. The result is that the adult rustic very seldom takes to 
other employment. 

Farmers do not value bondage so much as formerly, because ma- 
chinery protects them when left short of hands. 

There are infinite varieties of terms of hiring ; some hinds pay rent, 
some none, some have coals given them, others have only the carriage 
of the coal, some also are entitled to grants of corn. A farmer if he 
has a hind’s house too many will not let it, he values the rent much 


less than the convenience of having room at hand for every man he 


may want. Urban and Irish labourers are not often met with. It is 


curious to observe that the very dung of the hind and bondsman is the 


perquisite of the calculating lord. A thrifty race of farmers on a poor 
soil have long understood this matter, and the lord will allow no privy 
but his own to exist in the neighbourhood, and will rather give a bit 
of manure here and there for a garden, than bate any part of this 
seignorial right. 


The extraordinary neatness of the combination of bedroom, parlour, | 


and kitchen in one room which prevails in many of these houses, the 
mahogany, the flowing white dimity, the brilliant fireplace, all telling 
of good housewifery and ample incomes, with a little of the extra- 


vagant love of the cosy, rather than the airy sort of comfort, might — 


often remind the travelled visitor of the boudoir effect managed in 
some top story in Paris. ’ 


In the town of Morpeth, although there is what people calla sanitary — 


rate, there are, as for example in Howard Street, enormous excesses 
of ash and refuse heaps. There also may be seen a privy selected as 
the place for the waterbranch, an odd but not condemnable arrange- 
ment. The houses are let by the room at 2/. or 2/. 10s. a room, there 


is a public staircase, and the rent is the same on every floor. Very 


many tenants had only one room, in which were often observed two 
large bedsteads. ‘The proportion of children was very small. Opposite 
the houses stood a row of privies and coalhouses. In the surrounding 
villages the most important sanitary neglect is the building of privies 
against the house sides. 


Monk Seaton is the residence of fishermen as well as farming men. 
Here was a cot to be let. There was a passage from a front door to a 
back, a room right and left. ‘There was ne garden, but a dozen square 
yards of area to throw refuse on, a precarious pump, no loft in the roof, 
no privy, yet the place was offered at a rent of 2/. 5s. a room ! 


Whalton is a little town full of the subservient trades but having 


nothing of the “ open village” about it. No hinds live there, they are 


on their farms. The houses are ver ry small, often having only one 
room, but even then having a passage with two doors, a window, and 
gr ate with oven and pot, and the room filled moreover with costly fur- 
niture. ‘The rents were often 3/. with 11. more for a garden. 

A mother with a rising family, using two large beds in one of these 


unilocular houses, said that the loft was useless as a sleeping-room, . 
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though it only wanted a window to make it an average cottage bedroom. 
She said that when the children grew older they must be § sent away ; 
she had no thought of the existence of a larger house. Sometimes the 
ceiling of the cottage and floor of the loft is continued only half away 
across the room, the other half of the room being open to the roof. A 
few steps made ‘this half loft or large shelf a convenient cupboard or 
little dormitory, though it is perhaps hardly safe from the danger of 
rolling over. It is, however, warm enough, and to sleep in the dark 
out of reach altogether of the fire is considered a depth of human 
misery. 

These cots are far from being cheaply built, though the floors are a 
concrete of lime and sand, and the walls are of the stone of the country. 
The floor of the loft is made to carry weight, and the roof is of heavy 
stone. The great size of the room must also be remembered, and the 
beams are stout in proportion. 


In Wickham the cots are of very irregular size and construction, and 
to some extent the system prevails of living in flats or in unfurnished 
lodgings. Thus the ground floor of a cot was let for 3/. 10s., and the 
upper floor for 4/. 10s. The group of cots having a privy and yard, 
but no gardens. ‘This upper flat may do for a handicraftsman or for 
old people, but is unfit for hinds, who would be here as badly off as in a 
town. ‘The windows and other parts separately were very good, but 
land was not to be had for the erection of any cots with a sufficient 
ground plot. All cots were very scarce, four of Mr. Saintbean’s 
were visited ; they had one bedroom each, and contained 8 adults and 
13 children. These people paid rent of about 4/. They said the cots 
were “canny hooses ;” they had a privy, but they complained of the 
woful stench from a row of gullyholes in front of the doors, which led 
to a stagnant covered reservoir intended as a drain. It is much better 
that people should throw their slops on to an open ash-heap than be half 
drained. In this case evaporation and absorption were prevented, and 
the putrefying liquid had its gas vent or focus of evil influences just 
before a door. There is’ some inspection of nuisances in this town ; a 
privy built against the back of a neighbour’s kitchen grate had been 
lately removed. 


The condition of part of Weston is detailed elsewhere. <A high rent 
was everywhere gladly paid, money was plentiful, and people with 
21. or 3l. a week were living in such little houses for want of better. 
No empty house was known. Some part of the people always sleep in 
the kitchen. Ifa family is so small as not to require such a use of the 
kitchen, the head of it thinks he ought to take lodgers to his spare 
accommodation. 


Whitburn, on the coast, a rather pretty village, presents an instruc- 
tive picture of the life of working men in England. The Nuisances 
Removal Act does not seem to be enforced ; ashes hide the dung. 
Houses of one room below and one upstairs let at 6/., and people 
speak of a common rate of rental, a shilling a room a week. This is 
where stone and tile are cheap, and close to several ports trading 
ports trading with the Baltic. But the dearness is in the ground plot. 
Land is not to be had, little as these crowds of people require to raise 
them to decency. There is not a class of small owners, and the large 
owners will not consent to let for building. Their probable motives 
are considered elsewhere, but with the neighbouring towns, crowded 
with people who have no business in them, “who only go to them at 
night to sleep because they are denied residence where they work, 
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this “system of exclusion from certain parishes can with difficulty be 
justified?* = >: Px 

This case at Whitburn also presents the ill-favoured appearance 
of*a monopoly drawing high rents from the poor. Two rows of huts 
are built along the shore, for fishermen only. There is no garden, no 
land “is ‘spoilt, the huts are built on the beach. They consist of two 
rooms and a loft. For such the people have to pay from 1s. 6d, 
to 2s.a week. Thus here and in the village people are compelled, by. 
an artificial withholding of the suppiy, to pay rents out of proportion 
to the accommodation provided, and the bonds of the protective system 
are seen applied to a first necessity of life. very house pays 6s. a 
year-for water. 

The cots at Heworth may be considered as unilocular ; except the 
one kitchen, which often measures 15 feet by 14, the rooms or lofts 
can only be used as cupboards. Fer such cots about 1s. 9d. a week is 
exacted, but this includes water. There is a sharp demand for houses, 
and plenty of builders would supply it, but the land is locked up 
from builders’ use, and let to farmers for about 2/. 10s. an acre, in the 
midst of a population living in flats, fathers and lodgers stripping from 
top to toe in the midst of the family, and all living day and night in 
one room. The pitmen get 3J. allowed for house rent, but had no 
opportunity of spending it. They sometimes paid 2/. 15s. for an 
upstairs room, and sometimes lodged and boarded with a family. 

The men who worked at Felling were compelled to go home to 
Newcastle to sleep, a strange inversion of the proper arrangement. 

In the rural village of Ogle one of these huts, perfect as far as if 
went, but containing but one room, was empty, but not to be let; the 
rent was 31. 

At Berwick Hill was a similar style of living. Twelve huts ex- 
amined contained 31 adults and 19 children. In one lived six adults, 
in another four adults with four children. The people had gardens 
apart from the cots, no privies were allowed, except at the farm- 
houses, to which people might go, and the farmer claims the ashes and 
dung wherever he can find them. ‘The village belongs to one man, who 
will not permit building. 

At Kenton a free cot lets for 32. or 41. 

On a colliery ceasing to work in this neighbourhood a large quantity 
of cots were thrown on the market and eagerly absorbed at once. 

In Dinnington was a lodge in each of the three windows, of which 
a distorted taste had placed 112 panes of glass. 

Darlington is another sample of the difficulties of working men. 
Tt has become a great iron place, and a wave of migration has set in. 
Rents have risen immensely, the system of letting by the room prevails, 
and Is., 1s. 6d., and 2s. ave given by needy buyers. Farm labourers 
are happily few, and are thrust into common lodging houses. It was 
heard of, but not witnessed, that there were two rooms in the town 
occupied by a family of 18 persons, and another pair of rooms occupied 
by 17. The police licence to common lodgers is often relaxed at 











* Indulgent as our laws are to claims of ownership, it must be remembered that 
they grew up when population was small and stationary, and are even, for that reason 
alone, of doubtful perfection when applied in a county whose population has trebled 
in this nineteenth century. In the centuries when the lordship of a manor was 
growing into the full ownership which it now assumes to be, there were no people 
enriching the country by their industry, but denied residence in the parish they 
served, and no one anticipated such an ungrateful sight in our land or tenures would 
have been.very different. 
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_ harvest time everywhere. Here is a perpetual harvest time ; people 


come into the houses at night, and the law does not provide what they 
are to do if refused admittance. 
_ Setting ground rent aside as a demand, which owners of land have 


an absolute power to exact from cottage builders, and which is, there- 


fore, of capricious amount, there must be at least 20 per cent. of annual 
profit on all the cottage pronerty in Darlington. The people pay about 
ls. 6d. in the pound for water also. 

Haughton is crowded by Darlington people. The farmers and their 


_ men are protected by the hinds’ houses on the farms, but the village is 


full of handicrafts men. Cots are never to be let, those with one bedroom 
bringing 3/. 10s. or 42. A small row of four belonging to a public trust 


were let partly in charity at 9d.a week. They were not over full. 


In Burdon also the free cots were never to be let, and the farming 
man found protection in the system of hind’s houses. 

In Sadberge, on the contrary, there was an undue amount of unlet 

cots. Ofa cluster of seventeen on the Burdon road five were empty, 


and although in these single bedroomed houses were found families of 
_ two adults with six children, and of four adults with one child, still the 


average did not amount to four to an occupied house. The rents were 
about 2/. 10s., with ls. a year acknowledgment for water. There 
was also something extra to be paid for a little garden ground. 

There was no trade in Sadberge, labourers earned 15s. to 18s., and 
women could make 10d. a day by field work. This illustrates the 
undulatory nature of the demand for houses. ‘*‘ When the drainage was 


a gate there were seventeen men lodging in one house.” 


Very few cots here or in Long Newton have more than one bedroom, 


yet many people, even of those in comfortable circumstances, expressed 


willingness to make up a bed in the kitchen, and to let the upstairs 
room to a lodger. A cot with a little garden in Long Newton lets at 
about 27. ‘Chere isa row of small unilocular huts belonging to the parish 


and meant for the use of old widows, but sometimes let, without a 
rent, to a poor family, if small. 


Elton bas something of the close village about it. There is only 
one bad cottage, and as there are scattered cots upon the farms, it 


_ seems the people are well lodged, tramping labour being only employed 
in specially busy times. 


There is not a bad cot in Hartburn and the smallest is of one story, 
25 fect by 10, inside measurement; it is let for 2/. 10s., a recent 
rise of 1/. There are only about a score of cots in the village, the 
grass land not requiring much labour. Mechanics from Stockton would 


_ be glad to build here if they could. 

_ Stockton is a fine town, but its poorer mechanics live in some 
wretched quarters, paying high rents for miserable accommodations. 
On reference to the appended detail it will be seen that a house of one 


bedroom containing four adults and two children was all half-a-crown a 
~ week could purchase. Water was at 8s. a year more. 


| Lgglescliffe is a large village, full of excellent workmen’s houses, 


sharply looked for and tightly held. Many of the tenants were 


platelayers, employed a long way off on the railway, who having free 


passes preferred to travel even from Middlesborough to Egglescliffe, 


and if only able to do so once a week, rather than endure the dear 
misery of such bad and crowded towns. ‘The rent of a cot and garden 


was about 32. 10s. or 447. 


- The majority then of Northumbrian and Durham peasants, whether 

rich or poor, hind or collier, live in but one room, day and night, with 

all the family unless they be very numerous. It is true that many of 
11153. ‘ N 
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Apprnpix. the houses, or what is more to the purpose the occupancies, are’ 
aye: multilocular, but the tenant most often makes little use of the scullery 
Gain and none of the loft. These rooms are generally no more’ than the: 
tie wakes of names imply, though they sometimes develope into a back kitchen and 
the Dwellings’ @ garret. We have observed how the cots have been brought into: 
of Rural accordance with the colliers’ habits. The necessity of complete washing 
Labourers, by compels a fire during the process, and plenty of room ; the night work 
Dr. Hunter.” makes a bed in the sitting-room at once a rest:and a means of seeing 
Gea a little of the family. ‘ 
Not indigence nor barbarism must be hastily imputed to these people, : 
who in an inclement climate pursue an occupation which keeps the 
skin highly sensitive and delicate. In Scotland as well as in England 
north of Tees, there is a tendency to build large houses of stone, and to: 
inhabit parts of them in preference to a cottage. The exorbitant rents 
are probably only temporary, and do not much distress these prosperous 
workmen. Cottage gardens are in this country but the ideas of this 
century. If the necessities of the population are to be inferred from, 
their complaints only, then the bad supply of water and the long walks 
they have sometimes to take to reach home, are all they have to reform. 
I suspect they do not really feel the want of privies ; some like to affect 
a higher civilization than they possess, others like to have a grievance ; 
but privies except as means of storing valuable dung have hitherto 
been a failure among them. ; 
The question, what is a house? has here been a puzzle in census 
taking, and the high number to each “house” returned by the 
Registrar General must be taken with a knowledge of the local 
peculiarities. And soJ have found it difficult here to say what is a 
bedroom. Statistical returns on these subjects will allow of no com- 
parison between these two northern counties and the rest of England. 
I visited 224 houses, and found in them 621 adults and 480 children, 
less than five people to a house, but mine were cottages only, and each — 
flat or separate occupancy was taken to be a house. Not one, however, — 
of the whole 224 had more than one bedroom, and in at least nine 
tenths, there was a bed in the only sitting-room. 


ESSEX. 


In the county of Essex there is in many parishes a decrease both of — 
cottages and of persons. In no less than 22 parishes destruction of 
houses has failed to arrest the growth of the people, or effect the 
expulsion which under the name of migration to the towns is going 
on everywhere. In Fingringhoe, a parish of 3448 acres, there were, in 
1851 145 houses, certainly no high proportion ; by 1861 these had 
been reduced to 110, but the people would not budge and had eyen 
increased under the treatment, . 

In Ramsden Crays 252 persons occupied 61 houses in 1851, but in 
1861 262 were squeezed into 49. In Basildon on 1827 acres 157 
persons lived in 35 houses, and at the end of the decennium they 
were 180, and the houses 27. 

The united acreage population and houses in the parishes of 
Fingringhoe, South Fambridge, Widford,. Basildon, and Ramsden 
Crays was, in 1851, 8449 acres, 316 houses and 1392 persons $ 
in 1861 the same acres bore only 249 houses but 1473 persons. 
Here and there the building a better class of cots may explain away: 
the anomaly, but I am afraid that, spread as the change is over 


22 parishes, seattered over the whole of Essex, it represents great, APPENDIX, 
misery if not oppression sustained by the poor. ar 
| Visiting Great Chesterford,.one of these parishes, there were ob- I No.,65 
served some new cots of the rough flint from the chalk hills, but the the State of 
old were almost universally poor weak structures of lath and plaster. she Dwellings 
Now that these old cots are decrepit, the powers of life seem to of Rural 
be wearing out in the villages and little restoration was going on, /aourers, by 
Good material is costly, and lath and plaster cannot be put up at 27-/unter. 
_ the price of 100 years ago, so we have here in miniature the same 
appearance of despair of maintaining the cots as will probably be seen 
50 years hence in hundreds of thousands of instances of modern 
builders’ cottages which have run their allotted fourscore and nineteen 
years. Chesterford was not worse than its neighbours. There were 
some gardens and no extraordinary crowding, but certainly some of the 
establishments were pictures of misery. There are several owners. 
» Of 16 houses visited, only four had more than one bedroom. Two 
adults with five children were, found in two instances in one bedroom, 
and once two adults with six. 3/. was a common rent. 
_ At Little Chesterton were plenty of tumble down houses with most 
_ wretched thatches. Seven had been burnt down, and three rebuilt. 
- Some new houses were being built in a good substantial style. 
The floors of both back and front kitchens were of brick, but the 
faults were too many windows, with cast iron window frames of 45 panes 
- each, of which only 15 would open on a hinge. Also there were 
unnecessary porches. There were a few gardens, but no allotments ; 
the. village belonged to several owners; the men worked in the 
parish. In one instance four adults with two children, in another 
two adults with seven children, lived in single bedroomed cots, paying 
_ 3f. rent, having no "garden, nor any comfort except a good floor. 
Others with two bedrooms paid 3/. 3s. and 31. 5s. 
_ The populousness of these villages was 30 years ago attributed to 
what by an euphemism was called ‘‘the ample provision of the poor 
laws.”* These local peculiarities have long passed away, but still 
the people increase. 
~The supply of water is from. draw-wells, spouts are of course rare 
where thatch is so general. 
_ At Littlebury rather more comfort seems to prevail although there 
the gardens are generally bad, and many people seem to be almost 
destitute of furniture. Two adults with five children, and four adults 
_ were noticed in one bedroom respectively. 
At North End in Saffron Waiden were eight houses, of these only 
_ two had more than one bedroom. The rents including a garden were 
from 2/. to 27. 10s. About 20 years ago, the privies were all removed 
and the tenants informed, that if they liked to build others, the lord 
would find wood. Some did so. 
» All the buildings, even the garden walls, are of lath and plaster. 
Sienvett’s Yard is perhaps the worst quarter of Saffron Waldon ; here, 
however, was no remarkable crowding, six adults in a two bedroomed 
house being the worst case. ‘The rents were 1s. 8d.and 1s. 6d., a great 
deal too much. The privies and drains stank, the little urban gardens 
had slop holes and manure holes just under the windows, and a sink 
_ was formed two feet from the well mouth. 
| Audley End is a street of small houses, just decent and no more. 
It runs down to a brook and has a large drain down the middle. 
At Wenden are some most melancholy cottages, the crumbling clay 
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exposes the ribs, and none but the poorest material seems to be used. 
Some of the cots here have tile roofs. Not many cots here have but 
a single bedroom ; in one such four adults with four children lived 
together. | 

At Sherring were some large ruinous houses. In one with only one 
chamber three adults and four children lived. They laid a bed in 
the back kitchen, a very unfit place. For this place with a useless 
garden ls. 9d. a week was paid. Large families were found in the rest 
of the group. | 

It is not only among speculative cottage owners that exorbitant rents 
prevail. On many great estates in the south-east of England the 
practice of the lord drawing excessive rents from the most dependent 
class of his farmers’ servants is in full force. Landlords whose farmers 
are getting a house for nothing, and land at 2 per cent. on the capital 
value, seem in some places to repay themselves by illiberality to the 
labourers. While they forbid others to build on their vast properties 
one would think they were bound in honour to deal gently with those 
of whose poor earnings they have the monopoly, but the contrary is 
often the practice. 

At the Heath in Hatfield Broadoak are several new rows let 
for 41. 8s. and 51; they are of red brick, with a boarded parlour and 
bricked kitchen, and are usually spouted. There are gardens of about 
10 rods, with a privy on a ditch at the end of the garden, to about every 
other house. Water has to be fetched from an inconvenient distance. 
There were always two chambers. These good houses held a large 
number of people; for instance, 7 adults with 3 children, 5 adults with 
3 children, or 4 adults with 4 children. Mixed with the new were some 
old thatched cots, of which only one was absolutely condemnable. 
Some of them stood along a dirty ditch; four had but one bedroom, 
two had two each, and in these two latter lived 8 aduits with 
6 children. : 

In Little Hallingbury are some shabby old houses of board and 
plaster, probably originally squattings, and now belonging to poor 
owners. They had good gardens, and usually two chambers. Is. 4d, 
and ls. 6d. were common ‘rents. All were well filled ; in one with two 
bedrooms lived 4 adults and 5 children. Here I saw some new cots 
being built of the old fashioned lath and plaster. There were many — 
specimens of that greatest of all nuisances a bad floor, The worst 
floors are of large pebbles set in concrete. The children pull them out, ~ 
and “beau traps” form under them. Concrete alone is much better. 
I have never seen in England the simple, unmade, earthen floor 
which some writers have described, but am informed that such 
exist in Somersetshire, and that in the absence of chairs holes 
are purposely dug in the floor to receive the feet of those sitting on the 
ground. 

In the village of Great Hallingbury 11 cots were visited, 6 had two 
bedrooms, in one of these were 7 adults and a child. In one of the 
single chambered houses lived 3 adults with 3 children, part of whom 
slept in the back kitchen ; they were very small cots, and let at about 
1s. 3d. a week. 

There were sufficient privies. ‘The supply of water was inconveniently 
far from many of the houses, 

Bedlers Green is a poor quarter of the parish. Some of the cots 
although of red brick were miserably dark and damp, being overgrown 
with trees. I visited 18 houses, of which 6 had two bedrooms and 12 
only one. In these last I found families of 4 adults and 3 children, 4 
adults and 8 children again, 3 adults and 6 children, 2 adults and 4 children, 
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8 adults and 2 children, in all 30 adults and 29 children in the 12 bed- APPENDIX. 
rooms. Some of the cots were a ground floor only; in one 2 men lived en 

ing 1s. 2d. a week, in another an adult niece kept house for N°. 
garcon paying Is week, in another an a ce kept house for piouiry-on 
her uncle. the State of 

Among the double bed-roomed houses, such as Clarke’s houses, the the Dwellings 
families were no greater, 8 and 7 being the two largest met with. The _ of Rural 
balance between want of room and want of money is so heavily Labourers, by 
weighted in both scales as to incline but little either way ; the chief aE 
reason why one family has two bed rooms and another only one is that 
labourers are fortunate to get a house at all, and take the first they 
ean get, holding to it tightly ever after. 

The Birchanger cots are a poor colony but just decent; there is 
commonly a plastered front and back, a boarded gable, and a thatched 
roof. ‘There were often gardens in which stood a privy on a ditch, 
cesspools being uncommon. 

The water was not generally good. 

Hight houses visited proved to have but one bedroom, and in these 
the families were small, Three instances from the double bedroomed 
houses are worth quoting—a married pair with 12 children, a married 
pair with nine children, and a family of four adults and four children. 

Although Broomfield is near Chelmsford, and not far from London, 
men’s wages are only ils., and the women have hardly any employ- 

ment. The houses are pretty good, brick and tile being the material, 
there being gardens, privies some distance from the houses, and often 
pumps. ‘There are some thatch and plaster houses remaining. Rents 
are rather high, 1s. 7d., 1s. 10d., aad 2s. 1d. a week being charged for 
very small places. 

In one two bedroomed house visited were a married pair, five 
children and two adult daughters, in high discontent at the little oppor- 
tunity Broomfield afforded for usefulness. 

At Blastford Hill in Little Waltham are some most rickety houses, 
nominally of two bedrooms, though one is but a windowless loft. They 
are let at 3/. or 4/., and although the rain has for many years run into 
the chambers, the owner will not repair the roof, and says, if the 
tenants do not like the tenancy they can resign it, a logic difficult of 
reply where the landlord is not the employer. 

I believe the tenants would still hold if the houses were burnt down, 
for a large garden full of fruit trees would remain. These cases in 
which disease of a non-infectious character is likely to be generated by 
bad shelter are not so clearly within the domain of the law as are _ 
the fever-breeding nuisances, still this heroic endurance of weather 
must come rather hardly on the children. In 10 however of the bed- 
rooms at Blastford Hill visited only six children were found. The 
village of Little Waltham contains but few single bedroomed houses, 
and these are chiefly held by very small families, and are decent though 
often of thatch and plaster. 

At Great Waltham, on the Easters Road were four new cots, let at 
‘Al., they contained 17 persons in eight small bedrooms, and must pay a 
very high interest, so small has been the outlay. Still as they already 
show signs of decrepitude, a speedy return of the capital must be made, 
as is not the case with the sturdy old sort. In many instances in Great 
Waltham were no gardens ; people had to go far for water, and the 
spouting was useless ; some had boarded floors, others brick, but in a 
bad state. There was a bakehouse for common use. Five single bed- 
roomed houses visited were let at about 1s. per week. In none of them 
were more than five persons. In the two bedroomed cots were found 
families of six adults with four big children ; and four adults with 
three children. 
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At Little Chignall an unfortunate labourer having his wife and 
seven children to lodge naturally chose the smallest single bedroomed 
house as best suited to his overtaxed means, for this he paid 3/. a year: 
One rather better was to be let at 3/. 10s. No one, however, would 
desire to accept a tenant with such a family. A 

There was a cot to be let at Chignall St. James, old were pulled 
down, and new erected at rents rather too high for a labourer without 
lodger s. In the three houses I visited were eleven adults and but. one 
child. 

Writtle cottages have faults of position rather than of size or con- 
struction. ‘The poorer part of this large village is condensed like a 
factory town, and without the excuse. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The country for many miles round Bristol is undergoing a displace- 
ment of people. There are numerous instances of increased numbers 
of people where houses are fewer, and they are most likely the resol 

of the-introduction of a better class of houses. 

At Filton is a long row, 13 houses of two bedrooms each ; in them 
were families of 10, 8, and 7, and generally rather high numbers, such 
as were not likely to have been found in’ the old one-bedroomed cots 
which preceded this row. These houses were spouted, supplied with 
water, and usually comfortable ; the rent 2s. 6d. 

Single bedroomed houses are scattered over non-mining Bitton, and 
while aranet of Swinford, Upton, and Beach are very comfortable, in 
these little places are occasional exceptions ; one at Upton for instance 
contained 5 adults and a child. There are many gardens, and da 
are as a rule everywhere. 

Wick is now stone and tile, the thatches are now few. ‘There are 
gardens and all usual comforts. In only one single bedroomed. house 
did I meet with any crowding ; in it were 2 adults with 6 childregg 
By far the majority of houses had 2 rooms upstairs. 

At Abston two bedroomed cots were let at 5/., and one bo debdaaal 
at 3/.; they had privies, but very small gardens. Cots were said to 
be scarce, and people were packed rather close. I called on a group 
of 3 very small single bedroomed cots and found living within 
6 adults with 12 childr en. 

At Doynton the old parish workhouse had been sold and converted 
inte 5 wretched houses. Cots were very scarce, and people were found 


. whom necessity drove into paying 21. 12s. to 31. for these places. 


A strong notion of the danger of losing their settlement seems to 
possess the whole West, and is, although an exaggeration of the 
case, a powerful motive in many of the evils one sees doing in the farm 
countr 

The inhabitants of this old workhouse walked to work at Abston 
and other places, and were not only forced into Doynton by want 
of cottages elsewhere, but rather clung to it as being “ their parish.” 

Each tenement had one bedroom, the. floors were broken flags and 
stones, and were wretched. In the first I visited lay 3 beds for 4 adults — 
and a child; the next held 2 adults; the next 5 adults; the next 
6 adults and 5 children ; the last 2 adults. These were 5 bedrooms 
in one house. Of these adults more than half were unmarried. Three 
of the apartments-were on the ground floor, and 2 upstairs, approached 
by outside steps, each apartment consisting ‘ofa bedroom and kitchen.’ 

The rest of Doynton was decent, and there were many new houses. - 
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The people who live in the ex-workhouse would not admit that it was 
the low rent which tempted so many breadwinners to herd together ; 


‘but this must have been one motive. Cheapness is always the first 


thing desired by a farm labourer, and will be so long as his belly is 
‘so poorly filled as now. 

- Of 19 houses visited at Pucklechurch village 14 had 2 bedrooms. 
The only full houses contained 8 or 10 inmates, but were sufficiently 
roomy, were new and good, and built of stone and tile. There were 
a few old thatches left. 

In the parish of Pucklechurch is Cook’s coal-pit, here are pit-houses 


“ona scale like those of the Duke of Newcastle at Shireoaks; they 


had gardens and privies, were let with coal at 2s. a week and upwards, 
and best of all, people were not obliged to live in them if they could 


do better, which is not very likely as there were 3 bedrooms to each. 


' As far as I could make out, in 34 houses of 3 bedrooms each, I found 
111 adults with 82 children, rather less than 2 persons to a bedroom 

or 6 toa house. Every house was large and good, and there were 
about 50 of them.* 

- Westerleigh has several large ancient houses now given up to 


labourers, they are full but difficult to crowd ; the faults are rather 


in their condition than in size of accommodation. They are of a cheap 


_ stone with tile roofs. There are, however, a large number of single 
_ bedroomed cots, as for instance on the Sodbury Road where they are 


let at 10d. or 1s. a week. Some have no yard whatever, and no back 


opening ; refuse is thrown out at the house-door, and contentions on 


that subject are common. In these houses I found families of four 
‘adults with one child, of a pair with four and a pair with three ; there 
were many such, and being without privies or ash-heaps were un- 
comfortable and full of discontent. The windows were generally in 
holes. 

~ The labourers were mostly pitmen who go to Coalpitheath, Puckle- 
church, and even Frampton Cottrell to work. I could not ascertain 
exactly what parts of these places they went to, but the walks were 
probably not less than three miles each way in many cases. 

' On the Sodbury Road beyond the village is a group of three cots, 
one has two bedrooms, and in it live a pair with two adult boys and 
seven children. The two others had but one bedroom ; in one sleep a 
pair with three children ; in the other, where the bedroom is only a 
sort of pantry on the ground-floor, are three adults, who pay only 9d, 
aweek rent. At Rodford in Westerleigh also half the houses have 
but one bedroom. 

At Yate a better sort of houses prevails, and this is perhaps in part 


due to large gardens which everywhere enrich the peasantry. When 


once a village gets full of pitmen, owners seem often to give it up to 
dilapidation, no one knows how long the flood of strangers may last, 
and people wait, afraid to spend a shilling till the roofs are nearly off 


_ the houses. But when there are scattered cots with gardens, no one 


anticipates a depreciation of value, and both landlord and tenant are 
wishful to maintain the property. 

— Chipping Sodbury is handsomely built, there are very few cots with 
single bedrooms. In Doddington Lane, however, there are some old 
thatched places in a state unfit for habitation. Some of the windows 





“ * The people, like the poor hinds of a close village, were unwilling, perhaps afraid, 
to tell their numbers, and in many cases gave a false report. Every word and gesture 
im some houses seemed an evasion of truth; this is only worth relating because there 
must be some reason for a character so unlike that of colliers in other parts, and the 


reason might, if one knew it, explain other matters. 
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Aprenpix. are not only broken, but gone, frame and all, and the thatch betrays its 
rottenness by luxuriant growths of flowering weeds. : 
Neem _ There are 21 parishes in Gloucestershire in which there was demo- 
Reis ay lition of houses concurrently with an increase of people. The parts 
the Dwellings West of the Severn appear to be in failing prosperity ; and around 
of Rural’ Bristol special reasons, derived from the growth of that city, may 
Labourers, by explain the change. . 
eeetddnnter. Although both Church Honeybourne and Cow Honeybourne appear 
Be yea in the census return as if in Worcestershire, the latter is in Gloucester- 
shire. In Church Honeybourne the people rose, between 1851 and 
1861, from 112 to 144, though the houses sank; and tn Cow Honey- 
bourne, they rose from 343 to 3860, while the houses sank from 88 
to 75. That is to say, the ratio of persons to a house rose from 3°8 in 
1851 to 4°8 in 1861. 

Although in the rich Vale of Evesham, Cow Honeybourne flows 
with no milk or honey for the great majority of its inhabitants ; 
there are several owners, and, in consequence, it has become a city 
of refuge or open village. A little gloving is done, but more of the 
women are employed in field-work. As if it were not enough for their 
share in Eve’s curse to have to work all day out of doors for 8d., 
women have to walk away from Cow Honeybourne to Church Honey- 
bourne and elsewhere, often two miles off, to snatch that opportunity of 
a hard-earned living. In other words, the owners of Church Honey- 
bourne, or wherever the field of work may lie, pack her off to another — 
parish as soon as she has served their turn, and refuse to burden their 
land with dwellings for the working man and his family. One of 
these women was the mother of a young family of four. What a 
load of anxiety must have lain upon her all day, as she worked 
so far from home! How comparatively easy she would have been 
had the nest of children been within reach, even if out of sight! 
The advantage to herself and them derived from her getting home 
to dinner would appear to be worth the whole 8d. Her absence 
presents to one what poverty is in strong relief. The idea of the 
presence of cruelty is not to be suppressed in one’s mind by assurances | 
that the mother is hard, and does not care; we know that God 
did not make her hard, and that she ought to care very much, 
We are only made more sure that the wretched system is deep-rooted, 
and of old growth. ‘The landowner does not know his duty, or the 
practice of his forefathers, when he receives rent without protecting — 
those whose labour it represents from this unnecessary physical hard- 
ship, and either distress or unnatural callousness of mind. 

Most of the cots are decent, whether old or new. Many are let at 
al. 10s., and people who have to pay this rent are very desirous of 
lodgers, who usually pay 1s. or 1s. 83d. a week. All had two bedrooms, 
and thé largest family visited consisted of five adults with a child. 5 

Wages are very low in Dymock, and some parts of it may throw 
down the glove to all England fora show of the deepest poverty and 
wretchedness. With 8s. or 9s. a week for himself, and a little field- 
work for his wife, the hind has to pay 44. or 5/. a year for a cot, with a 
very small garden. The cots in the village are not particularly small; 
it is at Righton, a mile or two from the central village, and out of sight 
of more prosperous people, that the worst are found. There are no 
allotments or parish houses to ease the poor, still cots are in great. 
demand, and people increase. There are many small owners, and the 
parish being large, the men find much occasional employment, without 
being obliged to travel beyond its boundaries, except in hay or harvest 
Ea 3 when, as is usual, they must take the farms as they successively 
get ripe. 
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But the low rate of wages will not tempt small builders, and the 


landlords or employers seem content. The cots at Righton though 


small and dear are not dilapidated, the misery is all inside, it is a 
village without furniture. One after another the visitor will be 
surprised with successive scenes of poverty, of mean earnings, and 


exorbitant rents. tach seems barer and dirtier than the last, and when 


at length the worst is over and he arrives at Hope’s Bottom, there seems 
something more than the name to remind him of the box of Pandora. 
The numerous single bedroomed cots in Dymock village are not 
crowded. In Righton, however, there were in such a widow with five 
children (paying 4/. 10s.) ; three adults with four children, a pair 


with five, and a pair with an adult son, an adult daughter, and a child. 


. HANTS. 


_ Hampshire is one of the counties of England in which was shown 
by the Census of 1851 a high ratio of persons to each house, but in 


1861 a much higher still. In 1851, 5°3 to a house, in 1861, 5°6. 


There are many large national establishments in Hampshire which 


may have caused some of this excess ; the growth also of watering- 


places of large lodging houses would have some effect; but in 


12 parishes, none of which, with the exception of Riton, are otherwise 


than villages, or, like Romsey, country towns, there has been a destruc- 
tion of houses in the face of a growing population. 

It is difficult to understand the advantage of destroying the cots at 
Medstead, where, although the population rose, 20 out of 90 houses 


were destroyed, and the rate to a house raised from 5'38 to 7; or why 


174 houses were thought too much in Burghclere where are 5,000 
acres of land and a growing people ? 

There is very little stone in Hampshire, the walls of the better 
buildings are brick, but many of the cots are of clay or mud, with or 


without pebbles; this material, whose tenacity is aided by straw and 


some puddling, does not wear well, it harbours rats, and the thickness 
of the wall adds to the number of tiles required on the roof; it is, 
however, in itself cheap and warm. Good or bad it was the only 
material within reach of many. Hampshire is full of cots which 
have originated in squattings, for there has been much forest and 
waste land. 

At Holdenhurst there are brick chimneys and tile floors, but. the 
walls are mud. The loft was so low in some cases as to be hardly 
tenantable, and the bedroom was made in one of the ground-floor 
rooms. There were usually two rooms below, and often two, such as 
they were, above; there was no crowding. 

At East Parley, in Christchurch, there are some poor old places on 
the Green. All have two bedrooms, and they are not crowded, for 


though ruinous they are not very small. The largest family observed 


was of 4 adults with 5 children. 

_ These houses were probably squattings, built perhaps out of a store 
of old materials. In one kitchen floor were observed parts of plank, 
pebble, tile, stones, and bricks. ‘The people were in decent circum- 


‘stances in other respects, and had furniture. By the side of many cots 


a stack of peat is seen. 

Badsley has been woody and waste land, and squatters have here 
also built. Many are now employed in reclaiming land, they lodge 
in the cots and are not worth building for. As, however, the drained 
land will require more labour, good new cots are being built. The 
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rents paid by the present inhabitants were high in amount, in some 
cases not dear, but in others calculated apparently on the profit to be 
got by receiving lodgers; 4/. and even 5/. rent was paid for a single 
bed roomed house and small garden. In one such house lived a 
married pair, 4 adult children of both sexes, a younger daughter, and a 
bastard of one of the elder. In another were 3 adults with 3 children. 
In another, but with two bedrooms, a widow with a child took in 
4 men lodgers. Altogether 13 houses in Badsley were visited; they 
contained 20 bedrooms, in which slept 45 adults, and 19 children. — 

Chilworth is much like Badsley. In one bedroom sleep 4 adults with - 

two children in a house where there is a parlour as well as kitchen. 
' Although some large old ramshackle cots remain about Romsey, 
there is a considerable proportion of good red brick, and a good state 
of repair pervades the whole. At Leg an old malthouse has been made 
into a row of really model cottages entirely free from all nonsense, 
except some projection of the eaves the evil of which was prevented 
by spouting, and affording to the tenants for 1s. a week accommodation 
well worth half-a-crown. They had 3 bedrooms, and not being over- 
rented could afford to be without lodgers. In the 4 houses were 13 
adults and 6 children. ‘They had gardens and outhouses and, as they 
had good reason, blessed their stars. 

In the environs of Romsey on the east side, and at Lee, very few 
cots had but one bedroom; I visited four such, and they contained 
7 persons. On what used to be called the Charity farm, were numerous — 
low old thatched roofs, and very contracted dimensions, but the cots 
were in good condition, and plenty of furniture stood on the smooth 
prick floors. 

Two single bedroomed cots rather to the south of these were not so 
good, the thatches were wearing out. 

At Nursling, also in Romsey, the houses had 2 bedrooms, some were 
old and failing in strength, but had been patched, and would now be 
water-tight a few years more. 

Throughout the neighbourhood there seemed to be more patching of 
old cots than building new, and doubtless the wiser part has been chosen. — 

At Sheet in Petersfield is another scene of squatting. Many houses 
have but one bedroom, and for such 1s. 4d. or 1s. 6d. a week is paid. 
In one bedroom slept a married pair, 2 adult girls, 6 younger giris, and 
one boy baby. In another a widow with her five children. One old — 
farmhouse had been made into 5 single bedroomed houses, in one of — 
which lived a pair with 7 children. They paid 1s. 3d. a week, and 
had a small garden. The roof and half the wall of the old house 
were of tile, the lower story of brick, a picturesque style of building 
common in Hampshire and Surrey. The old roof still kept out the 
rain but not the wind. The heath is no longer waste or common, but 
the houses scattered irregularly about and poorly built give the people 
a poverty stricken look, which cannot in this generation be due to any 
common privileges, even if it was possible that such privileges should, 
as has been alleged, lead to such results. | 

Most of the people have little gardens, but in indoor comforts, in 
grates for instance, they are sadly deficient. On the more sheltered 
parts of the common at Liss are many squattings of the smallest, 
poorest class, surrounded by hedges and a few trees for protection. 
Such places are now seldom found new. Most of them have passed 
out of the hands of the old resident freeholder or copyholder, and are 
let. In many cases the lord has settled the disputed title by a lease 
on the determination of which he will not be displeased when he 
finds very few remains of the cots left, ae 
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'- Basingstoke combines ‘the shops of a market town, a small manu- 
facture, and outskirts having all the character of an open village. 
Indeed from parts of Basingstoke and Dummer subdistricts the 
labourers have been driven into the town, whence many men walk 
again to work daily, at a distance of 3 or 4 miles. This injurious 
change has no doubt been in many cases caused by the local or parochial 
character of the law of settlement, and here as in other country towns 
complaints might be heard on the subject. Cottages it was thought 
would be built in rural parishes if there were no penalties attached by 
the Poor Law to doing so. Many people in the South of England are 
of opinion that if the general tendency of the recent changes in the 
law had not been to put a little more weight on the Common Charges, 
the Poor Law of 1835 would have interfered with all cottage building 
‘and compelled a general shifting of the people. This may be an 
exaggerated view, but there is nearly universal concurrence of opinion 
that one necessity previous to a free supply of cottages is the ex- 
tension of the areas of rating and settlement, at least so far as the 
Union instead of the Parish boundaries, 
© The crowded condition of some parts of the little town is due 
erhaps to the foundries, In Gashouse Row, a man, his wife, his two 
children, his two adult brothers, together with a lodger and his wife 
and child lived in a house with 2 bedrooms, paying a rent of 2s. 4d. 
In another of the same row lived a married pair, 2 adult daughters, 
and 5 children. Nearly every house in the town had two bedrooms, 
and in them 7, 8, or 9 persons were commonly accommodated. One in 
Basing Road contained six persons, the rent with no garden was 
2s. 2d., the whole ground plot only measured 14 ft. 6 by 11 ft., and 
this modicum of floor was divided into two bedrooms, each 6 feet 
6 inches high. 
Another house at the same rent had no back door and only one 
_ fireplace; the back bedroom measured 9 feet 3 by 6 feet 6; and 
from a maximum height of 6 feet 7 sank down to 2 feet 8. It is 
difficult to see how the Common Lodging House Act can be applied to 
the cases mentioned in the detail, but some restriction of numbers 
within the accommodation seems necessary even where all the persons 
are one family. 
~~ The Chalk Dell, Totterdown, contains the worst houses in Basing- 
stoke. They are now about to be pulled down to make way for a corn 
store. This will be a good riddance only if other cots are built, 
not if the effect is simply to increase the pressure on the adjoining 
colonies. 
~ Inthe low parts of Basingstoke the ground is a mass of cesspools. 
The water is often muddy, green, and unfit to drink. The properties 
are so small that it is impossible to sink a well at any distance from 
some one’s privy. The floors are generally of brick, and good. 
~ ‘These people do not live in gardenless courts, miles away from their 
‘work because they like it. Their coming is the depopulation of the 
tural parts, the cause is the want of cots. Cots go to ruin unhindered 
and families increase everywhere, but it must not be concealed that 
the game preserver has reasons for disliking a full population, and the 
high value attached to the game in this part of England has its 
influence in condensing the inhabitants of these counties within the 
towns. 
At Sherborne St. John’s are some good new cottages. Here seem 
to be no crowding, and no systematic employment of labour from a 
distance. The windows of the new cots were unfortunately hinged, 
aud many-paned. ‘Throughout the neighbourhood the old cots were 
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Apprenpix. disappearing, but the new ones were few, and the hinds’ difficulties — 

. rather put out of sight than removed. 

ate ane The writer of the prize essay on Hampshire farming in the Journal | 
NAN of of the Royal Agricultural Society says : “ Nowhere are materials, with 

the Dwellings the exception of lime, so deficient ;” and I cannot deny myself the 
of Rural insertion of the following sensible passage; ‘‘it is idle to adduce 

Labourers, by “ as admitting of general application charitable projects which are 


Dr, Hunter. « founded on philanthropy to the disregard of self interest.” 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The small county of Hereford has sustained more from the evicting 
spirit than any in England. The population cannot be accused of 
inconsiderate increase, for its growth is as slow as any in the country, 
still it is the case that in no less than 34 parishes population has grown 
in a successful struggle against house destroying. 

Kimbolton, for instance, is a parish of 4,000 acres,—it had in 1851 
702 persons living in 167 houses, but in 1861, 723 persons had to live 
in 151 houses. 

The cots on the Hereford and Leominster road in the parishes of 
Holmer, Lyde, and Pipe are not numerous, there being very little 
arable land, and no trade in the district. They are for the most part 
of good size and construction, execept in one important point, in which 
defect is common, and where it may be easily remedied,—the want of 
back windows, doors, or openings. Within there is an unusual degree 
of squalid barbarism. A permanent stream sufficiently supplies the 
place of wells. Wages are only 9s., but work is pretty certain all the 
year round. Cots are usually let with the farms, and few or none of 
the men are taken as servants into the farm houses in these parishes. 

Morton appears almost depopulated, there are very few small cots, 
Some building is going on, and the workmen are scattered as lodgers _ 
widely over the neighbourhood. 

In the valley of the Lug as at Marden, and indeed in many parts of 
Herefordshire, nearly every cot is a small farm homestead, with gardens 
and outhouses. These places are always old, and generally somewhat 
dilapidated. They are, however, large and cheap. At Marden, for 
instance, one of these old places was let to a man who earned 8s. a 
week, his cyder, and the right to turn a pig or two into a meadow. For 
this 10 roomed house he paid 4/, a year, and had a small garden and 
lodging for his pigs. In addition to his wife and son he received a — 
married joiner and his wife as lodgers at 3s. a week. Compared to 
what this man would have been had he been obliged to take his 9s. a 
week and seek a room or two in Hereford, he was opulent, and the 
joiner, whose migratory life interfered with his having a settled home, 
might well be thankful for the accommodation. But I fear this man is 
a sample of times passing away, and the labourer of \the future will be 
found in the town alleys, or working in a gang in accordance with the — 
system of subdivision of labour and money payments. 

Large, high, and in ruins, the Herefordshire cottage is sure to be 
airy, although the artifice of an opening window has not long been 
adopted. The possession of these large houses is due to a failing 
population, and former poverty, and unthrift. It is now a wholesome 
state of things, but it cannot be transported elsewhere, it has grown up. 
On the union of small freeholds or of farms one house has been chosen 
for a farm-house, the rest, originally dwellings for comparative 
opulence, have been converted into one or more labourers’ dwellings. 
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Having remnants of the homesteads about them, they must always 


necessarily be let as farm buildings and sublet to the hinds. All are 
eagerly snapped up, the farmer insisting on having the labour of all his 
tenants at a very low rate, and the garden and pigstye serving as 
pledges of their inability to leave him without loss. 
' There were a few single bedroomed cots at Walker's Green, and in 
some of two bedrooms each there were large families, such as six 
adults, a pair with six children, three adults with five; but the rooms 
were large, one pair measuring 25 feet by 15 the two. 

Sometimes the bedrooms are not perfectly secluded from one another. 
Good water and tidy privies abounded. 

At Sutton St. Michael and Sutton St. Nicholas this plan of sub- 


letting was said to be abused, but there was evidence among the few 


and scattered cots that the hinds had usually the comforts of both 
garden and pig, while the wages of 9s. did not seem to be the lower 
for it. 

The hopfields found a remunerative employment for the women, and 
small resident freeholders were not yet extinct. 
In Stallenge and Duckstreet, two hamlets of Withington, no single 


_ bedrooms were found, and the wells and privies were decent. ‘The cots 


» 


were principally the property of small owners, and were let to the 
labourers, direct, for 3/. 41. or 51. 

Five adults were in two cases found in a house in Withington. 
Twenty houses were visited, they contained 56 adults. 

The environs of Hereford are getting full of new rows of cots of 
decent plan. The old cots, though small, are often crowded with 
lodgers, but when the city is left the scene changes. In Huntington 
few houses so small as to be called cots exist. One containing two 
bedrooms was let with a small garden for 5/7. It was cold and 
miserable, being built of interwoven laths supporting plaster walls 
within and without. The farms required very few hands, and the 
high rents were attributed to the demand in the town for all sorts of 
labour. 

More striking in Herefordshire than elsewhere is the apparent 
antipathy to fresh air. In new solid stone or brick houses the windows 
will often be seen confined to one face of the building, and a resolute 
cold shoulder given to the north wind. 

~The houses in Stretton are roomy, but many of them are of old 
plaster, lath, and thatch. The want of sufficient number here exhibited 
itself in a novel way. The farmers who have cottages are said to 
make condition with their tenants that they shall receive as lodgers as 
many of the farmers’ hinds as they can find stowage for. Where such 
a condftion exists, there is sure to be an outcry for new cots from both 
lodger and tenant. The result is too much crowding, such as four 
adults with seven children in two bedrooms; this was the fullest house, 
but others had lodgers in them where there was only room for the 
family. One case shows how much a labourer (for he is no more) can 
do for himself if he has a bit of ground. The man paid 9/. a year for 
a good cottage and two acres, he kept two cows, and was rich. The 
rent was perhaps too low, but how could the land be better employed ? 

At Credenhill wages were about 9s. a week, and work was seldom 
scarce. With the exception of a few young men in the farm-houses, all 
the hinds had cots for which they paid about 1s. 6d. a week. On pay- 
ment of a high rent allotments of land might be had. The greater 
number had two bedrooms, among such were families of four adults 
with six children ; of three with six; in the single bedroomed cots 


the largest family was of two adults and four children. 
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. At Kenchester the cold leaky cottages which there prevail are let 
to the farmers and sublet to the hinds, at 3l. to 5l. Wages are 9s. to 
10s. and. pretty constant, the land being arable and well tilled. The 
houses were not crowded, and, except two belonging to the parked 
and suitably let to widows, had two bedrooms. 

The few cots of Bishopstone, Biford, and Bridgesollers are of the 
roomy, convenient, but tumble-down sort previously noticed. 

In a neighbouring parish a rather less respectable population had, 
until a recent reformation, been collected by the profuse charity of a 
by-gone resident. Large “ charities” of money to be given directly to 
the poor of any one parish have nearly always at least one result, the 
raising the value and the rents of cots within the area to be endowed, 
and often also the lowering of wages. Middle-aged people will submit 
to anything rather than be driven from a parish favoured with alms- 
houses. The idle are attracted by doles. Speculators build at high 
rents, and farmers are not slow to take advantage of the state of 
affairs. Thus ultimately the charity leaves the poor and comes to the 
rich ; that is to say, the poor have to submit to earn the “ charity ” by. 
previous years of low wages and high rents. In this way labourers 
sometimes pay many times over for “ prizes for good conduct.” 

In none of the Herefordshire villages was hive observed much of 
the evil which the Nuisances Removal Act was intended to remove, 
but a hideous amount of crowding was now and then seen. 

There are 5,360 acres of land in Madley, for the culture of which, 
houses for at least 150 agricultural labourers’ families, besides other 
residents, would be necessary. ‘There were in this place in 1851, 927 
persons ; in 1861, 970; and yet, in the same decennium, 6 out of the 
209 houses were destroyed. Here, then, where the houses had been 
judged too numerous, I called at a pair of small single bedroomed cots’ 
let by the overseers at 2/. a year; in one I found four adults and a 
child, in the other, no less than eight adults with but one sleeping 
room! These huts measured externally 12 ft.6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in, 
with the little bedroom in the roof. For this manifest unhealthiness 
and indecency the overseers are primarily responsible, but some others 
are responsible for the pressure under which such a dense agglomera-, - 
tion of persons could form. 

The majority of the houses had two bedrooms, belonged to the 
farmers, and were readily let at 3. or 4. 

At Cubblington cots let at 4d. or 5l., with a large garden. Inspec- 
tion of the nominally two bedroomed cots here showed that there was 
not always a door between the rooms, but that a screen had been raised 
to divide the room... ‘There was, however, no great number of adults in 
any one house. 

The thrifty ways of the Herefordshire hind’s wife, with her pig, 
her chickens, and even her ducks, are beautiful, because it is a natural 
mode of life. She is not taken away to unfeminine field work, or she 
could not breed eggs and chickens. There is here the essential 
condition, that she shall have room—that is a little garden ground and 
a few out-buildings. These simple conditions make the difference 
between independence and penury. 

On the Lugwardine road were some most miserable single bed- 
roomed cots. The owtside measurement of one was 11 feet by 9, and 
this was until lately let for 1s. 9d. a week, to a man with a wife and 
7 children. ‘Two others were a trifle better, ‘their rent was 2s, and 2s. 3d. 
a week, and one of them contained 2 adults with six children. They 
were not one property but taken together (for the ground plots were 
contiguous), the five were let for 221, 168.0 year. The ground on 
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which they stood might possibly be worth 10s. a year for farming, Apprnprm 
_ purposes, leaving 22/. 5s. as interest on the cost of the houses, which —_ — 
must have been less than 150/._ It may be urged that the frontage .to No. 6. 
the turnpike road is valuable ; it is but a road, a mile from the city, and cen 
_ with only scattered cots about ; besides these hinds only want shelter, not ite Se 
frontage, this is only of value to larger premises, and it is the builder’s of Rural’ 
fault not theirs if he uses too good land or other material unnecessarily. Labourers, by 
Had these people freedom to live where they liked, or even wages to Dr. Hunter, 
meet such demands, no just complaints could be made, but under = 
present circumstances it seems the plain duty of their employers to 
save them from such high prices. 
At Lugwardine there are many labourers besides the cultivators. 
The cots are large and many lodgers are taken. One very large house 
is let off in unfurnished lodgings ; 3 adults with 6 children formed the 
largest family, 
_ . At Bartestre a large proportion of the cots are mean and wretched, 
_ but no crowded, filthy squalor is seen when the environs of the city 
are passed. 
The scanty people of Dormington and Stoke Edith seem to be 
decently yet cheaply housed. It does not seem as if the land in 
these parishes required much labour, and the tidiness of the scene is 
not here procured by the proximity of an open village. 
As one passes westward of Hereford one begins to see the influence 
of that maelstrom of human life called thereabouts “the Hills.” 
Old people are plenty, but the reproductive generation moves off to 
the mines on the Hills, and crowding goes with them out of sight, 
No terrible warning to leave hope behind is written on the road, but 
instead there is every seduction which can tempt the young labourer, 
to whom poverty has given an exaggerated notion of the value of 
income. Great numbers die in that horrible Middle Passage to com- 
petence, and few achieve more than a full belly and a little money to 
drink or bet with. The relief this emigration gives to the Hereford- 
shire villages is dear bought, even if of itself of any value at all. 


HERTS. 


Hight parishes of Hertfordshire, containing 13,250 acres, would not 
appear to have been overstocked with people when, in 1851, they con- 
tained 2,448; nor were the people over accommodated with 535 houses. 
Bui those who had the power thought otherwise, and although the 
people of these villages rose in 1861 to 2562, there were 32 more 
houses destroyed than were built in the decennium. They now exceed 
five to a house. 

Kelsall has some very small old thatched cottages. The floors are 
usually good, and the walls often of flint or of plaster ; but sometimes of 
flint with brick quoins. ‘There are often little gardens, and sometimes 
a few such in-door comforts as ovens and boilers. ‘There are none of 
the very worst class here. Some houses were being destroyed, a new 
row having been built to receive the tenants. For the old, they had 
been paying 1s. a week. A better sort brought 3/. 3s. About half the 
small cots had but one bedroom; in these, the two largest families 
were four adults with three children, and three adults with three 
children. In the double-bedroomed class were found three adults with 
seven children; six adults; seven adults; and four adults with 
three children. 

Sandon has pretty good cots, none of which were observed to be 
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crowded. They are generally old, detached, with gardens, and let for 
21. or 31. a year. 

On the Green was a singularly filthy and dangerous well. ‘There is 
in Hertfordshire a carelessness about the ease of access to wells, and 
to cleanliness about the well mouth, which is not seen so commonly 
elsewhere. 

Royston is a busy opulent town. There are very few single-bed- 
rcomed houses, and only ene can be reported to be full. Railway Place, 
a new row, was let at 2s. 9d., including rates and water. There were 
10 bedrooms in five houses, they contained 15 adults with 11 children ; 
one house containing nine persons. 

Tharfield is a very large parish. Although a straw-plaiting place, 
the cots were not uncommonly full. The worst, perhaps, were Phillipps* 
houses; they were six. The tenants were straw-plaiters and farming- 
men. The houses were of wood and plaster, and were let at about Is, 


a week, according to the size of the garden. They had but one bed- — 


room ; one contained four adults with four children ; others, three 
adults with seven ; two adults with six ; and the rest, less. -About 20 
of the houses in the village were new and “model.” 

Wicker Row, near Royston, had two bedrooms in each house, 
small gardens, privy, and well; the rent 2s.a week. In one lived a 
married pair, three adult boys, an adult girl, and eight children. 
There were two rooms downstairs and two above. 

Near Dane End were some poor broken cots, formerly squattings, on 
the Common side ; five in one bedroom and nine in two, were the 
largest families. 

At the south end of Bishop Stortford is South Mill Row. Nine cots 
let at ls. 6d. a week, measured outside about 21 feet by 12 feet 8. 
The walls are lath and plaster, about six inches thick. ‘They are 
spouted and have good water, no gardens, a privy to each placed 
on the same ditch. ‘There is a boarded parlour and a brick-floored 
kithen. The chimneys draw well. The tenants are. canal and farm 
labourers. They have two bedrooms and sufficient room in all but one 


case, where was a family of three adults and five children. The houses - 


were large but they were out of repair, and the ditch was so near as to 
be a nuisance. ‘They were, no doubt, wretchedly cold, but when every- 
body said cots were scarce they did not seem especially dear. -Bricker 


Row, at the other end of Stortford, was dearer ; the rents were 2s. or - 


ls. 9d. No gardens, good water, but only four privies to the row of 13 
houses and these provided with mere holes, not cesspools. Three 
adults, with five children, formed the largest family in the row. 

In Thorley are hamlets of very different character. Of 17 houses 
visited only four had but a single bedroom ; in one of these lived four 
adults and three children, they paid ls. 8d. a week ; their neighbours 
with two bedrooms paying Is. 6d. Gardens were common ; there was 
usually good water and privies, though these were sometimes ona 
stinking ditch, and of poor construction. The floors were often brick. 
Some of the walls were of timber; some had the ground story of 
brick, the rest being wood. Thatches were common. In the 17 houses 
lived +8 adults (in one case six in a house) with 42 children, a large 
proportion to a house where there is no straw plait. . 

At Spelbrooke, in Sawbridgeworth, I saw but two single bedroomed 
houses. ‘The people worked in the neighbourhood and had gardens. 
There were privies usually on a ditch. Rents were rising ; where old 
tenants paid 41, the new were charged 1s. 9d. a week. In one case 
two old cots had been made into a house which was let without a 
garden at 2s. 43d. a week. There were three bedrooms. When a 
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landlord joins cots, if he charges a much increased rent he does not Aprrnprx. 
relieve crowding; this one cottage contained six adults and five children, 
and would probably have held no more had it remained in two. nous 

There are very few of the poorer sort of cots in Sawbridgeworth ; 7.70/90" 

apes Borer BOY ve . g 3 the State of 
there are a few in Knight Street, which have only one bedroom. In the Dwellings 
one were two adults with five children, no other large family was ob- _ of Rural 
served. The people were labourers, and must have found the rents Labourers, by 
heavy, hardly anywhere less than 2s. a week. They had privies and Whe MU 
water, but no garden worth consideration. 

Labourers’ houses were dear at Watford also. With no garden, with 
a second bedroom little more than a closet the rents were 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
for the poorest houses I could find. This included a tap of water, 
sufficient privies and spouting, with generally a boarded floor. 

At Bridge Place families of five adults with three children, and of 
four adults with four children lived in such houses. 

On Watford Heath, a more thoroughly rural neighbourhood, rents 
were usually above 2s., and none was less, although with only one 
_ bedroom. In one of this size aud rent five adults had to live with five 
_ children ; the others were not remarkably crowded. The walls were 

of brick or plaster, with tile roofs. Most of the tenants had small 
gardens. At Millend, Rickmansworth, are brick and tile cottages 
principally, but a few are still of wood and thatch. Gardens were not 

common. Cots were scarce and crowded on to insufficient ground. 
Some had no back opening. Few had less than two bedrooms, but 
both here and at Rickmansworth town it seemed a pity to thrust the 
farm labourer into such dreary rows of dark close cottages when there 
is so much of the earth’s surface lying idle. 

A row called Berean Cottages, built in 1827, and let at ls. 6d. a 
week, are being so enlarged as to reduce them to half the number, a 
process by which the landlord will lose considerably, the new rents 
being 2s. 6d. only, besides which reduction there will be the cost of 
alteration. 

At Pirton, near Hitchin, the growth of straw plaiting has lately crowded 
the village, houses not having been built in proportion. The people 
were said to be willing to pay for cots if they might, cheapness not 
being with them as with the farming men the first necessity. Pirton 
was not’visited, but a gentleman living there has related that fever is 
prevalent there. ; 

The houses in Pirton were in 1851, 171; in 1861, 189. The inha- 
bitants in 1851, 897, in 1861, 1,023, about 5°4 to a house, a high, but 
not extraordinary number. 

Expulsion from surrounding villages has probably something to do 
with the growth of people in Pirton. Of the 28 parishes of Hitchin 

Union, destruction of cots has exceeded the re-construction in 9, nor are 
the evictions confined to these cases, for the census tells us of houses 
which have driven away the people by sheer dilapidation, where only 
one recom remains habitable, but which are still returned as “ houses,” 
though only able to shelter half they were used to. In nine cases out 
of ten where the census reports a decrease of population, and adds a 
note that it is due to emigration, that word may be safely expunged 
and eviction substituted as being the first cause of the decrease. 
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Wansford in Northamptonshire is chiefly the Duke of Bedford’s, and 
there are as usual on his grace’s estates a number of new cottages, 
The low rents are not here hand in hand with low wages ; a man with 
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12s. a week can have'a’house and garden at 2/, or 3l.. Of nine cots 





& 


visited six had but one bedroom. In one such were a married pair and 


six children; in another of two chambers were a married pair, two 
adult sons, two adult daughters, and four children. In these parishes 
of tidy cottages on the great estates it must be remembered that in the 
villages you have the whole population, very few of the farms being 
furnished with cottages, and very few in-door farm servants being 
received. . 

At Stibbington in Huntingdonshire the Duke’s new cottages are 
large and comfortable, built of stone, and spouted. The old cots are 
floored, and made very tidy. It is ungracious to criticize such efforts, 
but more could be done if money was not lavished on useless and often 
noxious porches, and much more comfort gained if sliding windows 
were substituted for those hinged and latticed, which are so much the 
fashion. Useless seem now the efforts to perpetuate the evil caused 
by the glass duty, to string a quantity of coarse bits of glass in a weak 
leaden frame-work, at a cost exceeding that of good panes.* Four little 
cots had been made into two, the bedrooms communicated by a door, 
the rent was proportionately high, 47. 10s. There were good allotments 


for the cottage tenants. Ina hamlet of Stibbington called Sibson four — 


out of eight houses visited had but one chamber. 

In one two-chambered house a family of four adults chose to receive 
four single men as lodgers; in another, and it was very small, were a 
married pair, two adult sons, two adult daughters, and three children. 
These instances show that there is not room enough for ail whom the 
demand for labour brings to the spot. The Railway Company having 
by their Act got possession of some land have built cots for their men, 
superior to those on the estates adjoining. The Company felt the 
necessity of building to prevent the crowding and extortion to which 
their men would otherwise be subject and seem to have considered 
cottages a necessary part of their plant. 

The few cots there are in Water Newton have been judiciously 
patched, and appear to be sufficient. 


In Chesterton cots were let for 1s. a week. They were of good size, 


had good water and good privies, but were often without spouts, the 
roofs pervious, and the window in some cases broken out, glass and 
framework too. In one such with two bedrooms lived three adults and 
seven children. . 

In Alwalton ten single. chambered houses were visited; in one room 


slept a married pair, 2. adult sons and an adult daughter; in another a — 


married pair and 6 children; in another there were three beds containing 
a married pair, a boy of 15 and 4 children. 

A row of such single bedroomed houses belonged to some Charity, and. 
were let at 1s. a week. Altogether there were in the 10 bedrooms 26 
adults and 18 children. 

The houses were generally in good condition, sometimes spouted, and 
were in great demand. 

At Overton Waterville also houses were difficult to get, the gardens 
were small, but many tenants had allotments, and but for the low 
thatched roofs and consequent miserable bedrooms, the old houses here 
are decent and pleasant. It is college property. Ten houses were 
single bedroomed. In one of these slept four adults. 

In Overton Longville of six houses visited four had but one bedroom, 
and in one of these were two adults with four children. In other houses 





_ * Some curious information on the introduction of bricks and glass may be found 
in Eden’s State of the Poor, vol. i., p. 77. 


an incomplete partition made two very small bedrooms out of the original APPENDIX. 
one. The rents had been raised. ‘There were ash-heaps and cesspools 
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as usual, but a real nuisance existed in a nasty drain. ‘There were L No.6. 
nguiry on 
gardens and allotments. the State of 


_ At the Crosskeys in Woodstone some little new rows of cots, dark of the Dwellings 
course at the back, have through scantiness of land been set absurdly — of Rural 
close together, and the worst evils of a town thus gratuitously imported 4bourers, by 
into the country. Darn Santer: 

Hartford has been rendered populous by the Ouse navigation, and a 
_ great quantity of old lath and plaster houses with low thatched roofs 

have been from time to time run up by squatters. The parish also owns 
some of the worst. There were in 1851, 87 houses in Hartford, in 
1861, only 77; indeed not long ago 19 cottages were destroyed in this 

small parish of 1,720 acres, and the population which was, in 1831, 452, 
was worked down in 1851 to 382, and in 1861 to 3841. The decline of 
the river navigation and the demand for labour at Huntingdon favoured 
the experiment, but the destruction preceded the migration; on its being 
done, a number of old parish cots which had been condemned as unfit 
for habitation were again filled with people, and some went to the town, 
continuing to work at Hartford until they got better places and so got 
away by degrees. A rent was put on the old parish houses which had 

formerly been free, very large farms were laid out and long walks to 
work necessarily ensued. 

In this place, where 19 cottages had been improved off the face of the 
earth, 14 single bedroomed cots were visited. In one lived a married 
_ pair, 3 adult sons, 1 adult girl, and 4 children. In another 3 adults and 

6 children, the mother confessing to some degree of inconvenience 
when all or any of her 8 additional adult girls are home from 
service ! 

One of these rooms in which 8 persons slept measured 12 feet 10 inches 
by 12 feet 2 inches, by 6 feet 9 high; gross measurement, without de- 
duction from projections, yielding about 130 cubical feet to each. 

In the 14 bedrooms slept 34 adults and 83 children. : 

These houses were not often provided with gardens, but many of the 
tenants could get allotments at 10s. or 12s. for a rood; these are not 
always so convenient as gardens, the pigstye is wanted, and the family 

- must either travel to the allotment to deposit their ordures, or as is done 
here, use a closet with a trough, set like a drawer in a chest of drawers 
and drawn out weekly and conveyed to the allotment to be emptied where 

the contents were wanted.* 

_ The rents were various and apparently capricious. For much 
the same accommodation 6d., 9d., and ls. 3d. a week were paid. 
In this little county there are eight parishes in which the number of 
houses has diminished, and the number of people increased in the de- 
cennium 1851-61. 

At Witton there were few gardens but many allotments. Good cots 
had been lately substituted for six or eight old. The longest walks 
heard of were a mile and a half, and though the men do not like even 
this, the women received coolly the suggestion that the new cots might 
be built nearer the work, not liking to be removed from the business or 
gaiety of Witton and its little shops. Of nine cots visited two had two 
bedrooms and were let at 4/. Some of the single bedroomed, particularly 
Mrs. Robinson’s and Mr. Law’s, were in a miserable state, and were let 

_ for 1s. or 1s. 4d. a week. Families of six were in five instances found 
in a single bedroom. One of these inhabited an old hovel of the worst 











* See “ Shipton,” in E. R. York. 
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class, the wall was only five feet from the roadway to the thatch, and a 
wretched dormer window indicated the wall-less, prism shaped room 
within. In one case four adults and three children were found in a 
single bedroomed house, yet this is a district in which destruction 
of cots is pursued as a system, and in Witton itself the number of 
cots continued to be 61, although the people rose from 267 in 1851, to 
311 in 1861. 

The next parish, Houghton, presents much the same scenes. Ina 
cot of one bedroom were 4 adults and 2 children, in a cot of two bed- 
rooms were 6 adults and 4 children, yet here the houses sank from 120 
in 1851, to 116 in 1861. 

St. [ves is a little commercial town, the cottages are generally good ; 
there are new houses, and not many bad quarters. Rents also were low. 
The houses by the Church were the farthest removed from what they 
ought to have been, they had no back openings, but there was no 
remarkable crowding. Very few old thatches remain; recent con- 
flagrations in this neighbourhood would justify society in forbidding 
their use in large villages or towns. 

At Hemingford Grays two cots were to be let at 47. 4s. They had two. 
bedrooms each, and one had a garden. They had good brick walls but 
low thatched roofs, and consequently no rain water. No crowding was 
observed; many of the cots were or had been little freeholds, enriched by 
gardens and orchards. 

In Hemingferd Abbots the cots were generally good, the gardens 
were small but there were allotments. There were several owners, who 
charged from 32. 10s. to 4/1. for a cottage. The floors were of good 
brick, the roofs of low old thatches. These villages were free from 
nuisances. Some of the cesspools were closed from the rain by a 
substantial hinged trapdoor, and the drains and even the gullyholes 
did not stink at the time of my visit. In the little towns of Hunt- 
ingdon and Godmanchester there are very few bad quarters and none 
of the worst sort. 


KENT. 


There has not been much destruction of people’s houses in Kent. 
Of the parishes in which such doings have gone on, only 10 have 
proved their impropriety by an increase of population, and of these most 
are in Kast Kent. 

They are not on a scale of sufficient magnitude to justify much 
commination, but an instance of which nothing more than the figures — 
is known may be left to speak for itself: Zunstall 1851, houses 32, 
persons 165 ; 1861, houses 380, persons 207. 

Lonbridge is an old town which has in a few years doubled its 
former size. When the railway was made, the sudden demand for 
cottages caused many of most wretched design to be hastily created ; 
these and a few of the very old buildings, are exceptions in what is 
for the most part a comfortable place for the labouring people. ‘The 
police usually consider that those vagrants, who belong to what may 
be called the professional class, do not make use of the Union vagrant 
ward, but go to their own clubhouses, at a cost of about 4d. a night. 
There are many such establishments at Tonbridge, the execution 
of the Common Lodging-house Act falls nominally to .the town 
constable, but is not fully looked after. People lie in their beds by day. 
as wellas by night, and neither order nor cleanliness seem to result from 
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the supervision. The county police do not interfere, and as might be Arvrenpix. 
expected the town swarmed with vagrants, and there were numerous 
establishments of ‘ marine (query, railway?) store dealers.” I Bos 8, 
In the modern outskirts may be mentioned Summerhill cottages, he ee oof 
where an open drain full of fluid excrement runs from an overflowing the Dwellings 
cesspool past the house door and through part of the garden. of Rural 
“Salubrious Square” is a block of eight wooden houses, the whole mea- Labourers, by 
suring outside 31 feet 3 by 31 feet 3, so that each house has an internal 2" Hunter. 
area of less than 100 square feet, and is of triangular ground plan. ne 
The fire-places are set on a central chimney, which stands at the apex 
of the 8 triangular segments, each of which is a house, and three stories 
high. In one of these lived a pair with two adult sons two daughters 
and three young children, in addition to whom an occasional lodger 
was received. ‘There was no cover to the cesspool, and the character 
of the population harmonized with that of the accommodations. 
In Salubrious Place the houses had two chambers, and were let at 
2s. a week. The front chamber measured 12 feet 4 by 10 feet 8 by 
6 feet 5 high, the other had a lean-to roof 6 feet 1 high at the ridge. 
In a single bedroomed cot of Mr. Porter’s, lived a pair with 
5 children and the grandmother. 
In Capel and Tudeley a panic had caused the appointment of an 
inspector of nuisances, who had done good service to those parishes. 
Tunbridge Wells had suffered a little from being an open town in 
a rural district, and also had been crowded by building workmen. The 
relieving officer, although he had known in former times of the eviction 
of men from small close parishes on account of their large families, had 
nothing now to complain of. 
Some villages near to Tunbridge Wells were considered by medical 
men in that town to require a more energetic abatement of nuisances, 
than the guardians had hitherto adopted. 
The town of Ashford is no longer rural. The South Eastern Rail- 
way has here set up its machine shops, and a great population has come 
- into the town. Most of these are highly paid skilled workmen from 
the North, who make their money fly quickly, and care little what rent 
they engage to pay. The mere labourer has here participated in the 
prosperity and better incomes seem to have come on all. | 
But what is most advantageous to the labourer is, that the Company, 
having more land than they want to build over, have from time to time 
sold pieces which have been eagerly bought for building cots. La- 
bourers are now getting 15s. a week. The old cottages are now rarely 
to be seen in the neighbourhood, rows of new houses built upon small 
freeholds are plentiful, some of the artificial difficulties which stand 
between the labourer and a comfortable home having been cleared 
away by the wise policy of the railway company. Of these new rows 
_ it need only be remarked that there are cesspools, either under the 
privies or removed from them by a few yards of drain pipe ; that 
many of the privies are provided with a wooden shaft as a chimney to 
carry up the cesspool or drain gases for diffusion overhead, and that 
to save ground the builder has often brought the house, the cesspool, 
and the well too close together, an evil of especial moment in this 
greensand stratum. There are pumps to most of the wells. 
The rapid growth of Ashford has not been provided for in the ouilet 
of the drains. The River Stour receives the drains and provides the 
drinking water. . 
The inspection of nuisances was performed by the surveyor in the 
town, and by the relieving officers in the villages. The town was not, 
when visited, in so healthy a state as the environs. A very bad con- 
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dition of privies was found in Eve’s cottages, and in Fraine or Brad- 
ley’s. Stephens’ cottages were very badly constructed, a row of about 
30, consisting of two rooms only, on the ground floor, and without any 
back opening or means of ventilation. Mill Bridge cottages have a 
privy without a cesspool, and draining directly into the brook or river 
a short distance above the point at’ which the drinking water for the 
town is pumped out. | 

The rural people of East and West Ashford Unions are a fair sample 
of the south-east’ of England; they. are not increasing, wages seem to 
rise, and cottages to improve. These unions contained working men of 
very various incomes, parishes affording very different degrees of ac- 
commodation, and landlords who act on very different systems in their 
relations with their tenants and labourers. The rent of land is perhaps 
a little high, but probably not more than 30s. on an average ; the la- 
bourers’ wages are from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. a day. 

The comfortable farm-houses, the heavy crops, the sleek horses, and 
abundant stock proclaim a prosperous part of England. Not that it is 
without a share of poor land, the whole parish of Shadoxhurst being a 
cold ungrateful clay. 

Travelling out of Ashford one leaves all trade behind, but still the 
price of labour is high, and great comfort prevails. Most of the old 
grannies are in the workhouses, the farmers receive a few bachelors 
into their houses, and both as employers and as guardians make strong 
efforts to prevent the reception of lodgers in cottages. The cots are 
built of brick and Kentish rag, tile and wood, many were quite new, 
and, even when ambitious to be thought model cottages, were deficient 
in upstair room. Apart from the meaner motives supplied by the laws 
of settlement, the untidy appearance ofa house filled with children, the 
greater poverty of the parents, and the repairs required by the busy 
wastefulness of the children, tend to deprive those who most want them 
of the newest and best cottages. In some “models” near Ashford a small 
sitting-room beside the kitchen was provided with a boarded floor, but 
as aman with a family and but 15s. a week cannot afford to furnish a 
parlour, cannot afford a second fire, and is seldom dressed to enjoy - 
elegant surroundings, the room was generally used-as a bedroom, or as 
a mere work and rubbish room. 

At Kennington, Hothfield, and elsewhere the owners were said to 
have evicted cottagers to an extent unfair to the neighbouring parishes, 
and before Ashford became the busy place it is, great inconvenience was 
caused by it being thus made a settlement for the exiles. No such system 
is at work here at present, but some of the bad results, such as compulsory 
walks of four to six miles a day, continue. The comfort of the people 
is aided by the employment of women and children in the hop gardens, 
with which, as usual, seemed to come a dislike of education. People 
seemed to think a great deal about rent, hesitating to leave a house at 
41. for one at 5/. that might be vacant; they cared more than they used 
for a good cottage, but they valued most a large garden or allotment. 

Shadoxhurst was considered the poorest parish ; the houses were 
not crowded, though diminishing in number, and farmers thought the 
land would not pay for much work. A farmer there despaired of 
getting any crop off some of his poorest land, and sublet it to a number 
of eager tenants of the labouring sort at 2/.an acre. They, by the 
diligent use of the spade, and the collection of all sorts of muck, made 
crops equal to any around ; for “much food is in the tillage of the 
poor.” On this side of Ashford Mr. Toke, Mr. Schreiber, and the 
Haberdashers Company have built some excellent little houses, but of 
such a value that no labourer can pay the builder a rémunerative rent. 
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“It seemed worthy of note, that upon a farmer complaining to one of APPENDIX. 
these landlords that he wanted cottages, it-was agreed that.he should 
No. 6. 
pay six per cent. for the outlay, and recover it from his. labourer Ba 
tenants. When the cottages were finished the annual value was found the State of 
to be nearly twice as much as the labourer could pay, and the farmer the Dwellings 
_ losing several pounds a year is a warning to all to obtain exact of Rural 
estimates. Labourers, by 
Among the families in single badropiaedulipnsesuves Shadoxhurst 27 Hunter. 
_ were a man with five children and a housekeeper ; here was a bed in isa 
the kitchen ; again, a pair with three children had a bed on the ‘stair- 
case ; again, a pair who paid 4/. had to sleep with an adult son in’ a 
chamber 12 feet 6 by 10 feet 4 by about 6 feet 3 high. There were 
large families where there was room; for instance, in a three bed- 
roomed cot seven adults with three children. 
Wye is an open village containing the cottages: of labourers . who 
work on surrounding farms. None, however, were found to go more 
than two miles to work. Wages were here 2s. 38d. a day. The farmers 
most frequently take cottages with their farms and sublet them. 
On Mr. Knight's estate at? Godmersham are some excellent houses 
used as labourers’ cottages. Some with three bedrooms were worth 1501., 
_ but had cost rather less owing to the labour, timber, bricks, &c. being 
obtained from the usual resources of the estate. These houses, with 
40 perch of land each, were let at 41.; but, asif to show that this is not 
rent, but only arrangement of wages, one of the same houses was let 
to a journeyman blacksmith at 6/., because he could afford it. Other 
houses with two bedrooms were built for 20/. less, but were let with 
the same garden at the same rent to smaller families, another evidence 
that the owner looked on the houses as farm buildings, not as invest- 
ments at market price. 
Cots of one bedroom and a kitchen, which had cost cost 752. or 801. 
each, were let with 12 perch of land to old people for ls. a week. All 
these houses were excellent in most respects, but the pest of smoky 
chimneys follows all villages of model cottages. 
Throughout the parishes to the north-west of Ashford a reluctance 
to allow cots caused the labourers many unnecessary walks. They 
had also to pay unreasonable rents, such as 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week. 
‘ Kennington had had a curious history ; the people were most sadly 
_ ¢rowded when in 1859, diphtheria appearing, the Union surgeon made 
a thorough investigation of the poorer people’s condition. He found 
that in this village, where much labour was required, a few cots had 
been destroyed, and that none had been built. Several of the poorest 
families had been elbowed out and found asylums in places which re- 
sented their coming or rather their being driven thither, The surgeon 
stated that in some of the houses not a window was made to open, 
eight persons to a house was the average of several groups of cots ; 
breathing space was often under 150 cubic feet in a bedroom to each 
person ; six persons slept in a room 16 feet by 7 feet 6, by 6 feet high, 
With no opening but the door. He related an instance of a farm of 
300 acres being provided with only two cots, and of eight persons 
living at distances from two to five miles from their daily work. There 
can be no doubt of the prevalence of great misery, and its thoroughly 
artificial character was sufficiently proved in a while, for some waste 
land which had been tenaciously, though unprofitably withheld being 
offered for sale, the artificial hindrances being removed, ‘a crowd of 
small capitalists bid eagerly for the land, and: buying at high prices, 
they soon raised a crop of decent habitations, and regenerated the de- 
pressed village. While in the name of public convenience it is con- 
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ceded to railway companies to cross the best thoroughfares in the 
Capital, and to destroy anciept hospitals, can it be denied to those 
rustic purveyors for the poor that they also had some sort of right to 
the bit of desert for which they were willing to pay, and which they 
wanted for a purpose, not only in its way as important to the residents 
as the railway is to their masters, but specially intended to benefit 
those from whose labour is derived the rent of the whole estate on 
which they were condemned to weariness, pestilence, and indecency. 

In East and West Ashford Unions 170 cots were examined and 
found to contain 815 bedrooms, in which dwelt 403 adults and 332 
children. ‘The rents were about 4/. 10s. on an average. 

In Mr. Longley’s district there were found in a single chambered 
house three adults with two children, and three more boys slept in a 
separate outbuilding. In another single chambered house were a pair 
with four children, in another, a pair with six. 

There were four houses called Birdeages, each contained four rooms 
of about the following dimensions in feet and inches : 

Kitchen, 9.5 x 8.11 x 6.6 

Scullery, 8.6 x 4.6 x 6.6 

Bedroom, 8.5 x 5.10 x 6.3 

Bedroom, 8.8 x 8.4 x 6.38 
In these lived a widow and three children ; a man, wife, and child ; 
one woman ; and a man and wife, with four children. 

There was a privy on a ditch close by the houses, and a well of most 
offensive water, which the inhabitants had completely abandoned as 
drinking water. 

A house measuring 20 feet by 18 feet 6 was let at 2s. to a pair with 
five children ; it was divided into two bedrooms upstairs. 

Another, which held a pair with two children, measured 24 feet 
by 12 feet 2. 

Pilcher’s huts at Brabourne Leys were let at 11. 19s. when of two 
rooms, and 1/. 6s. when only one. They were not crowded, three 
adults was the largest family, and happily no children were here. ‘The 
walls were plaster, the roof thatched, not ceiled within, the water - 
supply was 400 yards off, the privy was close enough, and was an open 
pool. Each room is 11 feet 4 by 9 feet 10, the walls are 6 feet high, 
the apex of the roof 10 feet. 

In the same village in a bedroom 12 feet by 7 feet 6, with a low 
sloping roof, were a pair with four children. Knatchbull Row, Bra- 
bourne is very good, ‘The front bedroom measures 12 feet by 11 feet 10 
by 6 feet 5 high ; the second bedroom 9 feet 2 by 8 feet by 6 feet 4. 
The rent was 4/. 10s. The tenants have to go 400 yards for clean ~ 
water ; they have a dirty pond close by. Another cottage, let at 
4/. lls. to a pair with five children, had only one bedroom, which 
measured 11 feet 10 by 8 feet 2 by 6 feet 10. The sitting-room below 
measured 12 feet 3 by 7 feet 10 by 6 feet 10. 

At Aldington four adults with five children had but a single bed- 
roomed cot to live in. Hard by were cots of two bedrooms let at 1s. 6d. 
a week to childless couples, large families being refused ! 

In Wye I measured a house let at 2s. a week to a pair with five 
children, it was 20 feet by 18 feet 6. At Craundale one similar was 
24 feet by 12 feet 2. 4 

It was sometimes stated that the present owner had prohibited crowd- 
ing because there was formerly a great excess of persons received 
as lodgers. Six houses of one bedroom were visited, each bedroom 
measured 11 feet 3 by 9 feet 3 by 6 feet. There were ten persons in 
the six houses now, but formerly there were larger families, 
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_ At Bethersden in a house of two bedrooms were two married pairs, 
and four big children. 

In Little Chart and Charing, where were many three bedroomed 
houses, were families of ten, eleven, and twelve persons. 

At Egerton were ten persons in a two bedroomed house. At 
Smarden a married pair, two adult sons, and an adult daughter were 
in a two bedroomed house. In another such to a similar family were 
added two lodgers. In another such were five adults and three 
children. 

At Westwell in a cot of three bedrooms lived a pair with a son, a 
widow with a son, three daughters, and three lodgers. 

These are selected instances. 


LANCASHIRE. 


In 20 parishes of Lancashire out of the number in which eviction has 
been attempted the population has risen elastic from the ruins, and swelled 
from 4°7 to a house in 1851, to5°4 to a house in 1861. Silverdale 
increased from 240 to 294, and Nateby* from 325 to 385 in the face 
of demolitions. In Radcliffe people grew from 197 to 235, although 


_ they have to live 6°3 in a house. Although there were 7,000 acres of 


land in Seathwaite that did not save its 88 cots from reduction to 35, 
_ over the heads of a growing people. 

North of Preston, the population is mostly rural and farming. Wages 
are so high as 14s. or 15s. a week. The women earn something in the 
summer, and as the men’s employment is usually regular, all seem well 
off. Gardens are on account of the adundance of work and the windy 
climate less desired than elsewhere. At Broughton houses were said 
to be scarce ; they are large, good, and well floored, and let at 42. or 5/. 
Jt was considered to be a piece of luck to get a house here. Some of the 

- cots had outbuildings, with here and there a cowhouse. ‘'wo labourers 
at least in Broughton kept a cow, and outbuildings and pasture were 
spoken of as the way to wealth. 

The excellent condition of the houses in Broughton and Barton is 
accompanied by a high degree of opulence and comfort, not. produced 
by the generosity or ostentation of the lord, but the direct effect of the 
high value of the labourer. The majority of the cots are much more 
really “model” than many which bear that name; but there are some 
very bad exceptions, as for instance at Barton, those three small old 
cots of one bedroom, with rough floors and low thatched roof, were no 

_ better than Midland cots, and dated from before the day when manufac- 
tures so raised the value of man as to make him worth good housing. 

There is much pasture land, people were few, aud are quick enough 
to know when they are too many, and what they should do on the 
occasion. 

In the cottages at Broughton were Lancashire families ; a married 
pair and seven, a married pair and eight, and such like; in one of the 

_ three single bedroomed cabins at Barton were a married pair, a daughter 
of 19, another of 15, a boy of 13, and three children. They paid a rent 
of 41. 

Large cesspools or middensteads carefully and expensively con- 
structed of stone are here occasionally seen in place of the mere 
seratchings we have met with. The ashes thrown in are not in these 

villages sufficient in quantity to absorb the liquid, particularly as there 





* In 1831 there were 74 houses in the manufacturing village of Nateby, but only 
three persons to a house ; there are now 62 houses, and six. to a house. 
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is no roof to keep out rain. It is worthy of observation, as a hint to. 
cottage builders, that here even in old cots the wall is built up at the — 
gable. end outside the roof, by which the lifting of the roof by ithe wind 
is prevented. Pit 

Myerscough is a small village of farming people. Many of the 
houses have only one bedroom, in such, however, no very large families 
were found, 5 being the highest number. Some were not only without 
gardens, but had no cess or middenstead on which to throw their 
refuse, and many cots were assigned to a single privy. About 41. a 
year is a common rent, but some are less, as for instance a cot let at 
1s. 2d. a week, held under a shop, but not bound to deal with it. This 
cot measured 17 feet 3 by 9 feet 6,.a strange form, the result of 
squatting between the highroad and the hedge. “Such cases are not 
uncommon on the Roman roads. If there is a back window in such 
cots it is sure to be a sealed one. ‘e 

This village is the residence of poor er people than their neighbours, — 
wages are less, and the practice of giving 1 man 7s. 6d. a week and his” 
food diminishes the show of home comfort. Turf is here burned with — 
the coal. Labour did not seem in much demand at Claughton, houses — 
were higher, better built and furnished than at Myerscough, but the 
land was chiefly pasture. ‘The women seldom worked. Some cots hod 
been destroyed. Rents were about 4/, but on the road near by is” 
large cotton mill ; it is not in full work, and the water is let for thee i 
purposes. The owner had thought it right to build a quantity of cots — 
for his people, other trades have followed, and cots have been built on 4 
speculation. Excellent new rows, though short of sufficient gardens, — 
are let readily at 2s,, within a- ‘few minutes walk of the sites Pot cots 
pulled down by the owner a few years ago. 

Garstang is full of Irish and semi- celtic catholic English of North - 
Lancashire. These crowd into lodging houses, which, with the extra- | 
ordinary number of public houses, give an unusual character to the 
little town. Some of the old cots remain, very small and poor, with — 
cemented floors stuck with pebbles, with single bedrooms which have no — 
side-walls, the roof starting from the floor. One on the Lancaster Road, 
let at 9d. a week to two old maids, measured 12 feet 2 by 11 feet, the ~ 
pone being 6 feet high. In another of one chamber four adults and — 

a child were found. In Cabus the same class of people is found, not — 
apparently very poor, but dirty and unthrifty. Here a married pair 
with six children occupied one chamber. In this windy climate people % 
seem glad of an inner door or porch, or even a screen only to keep out 
the draughts. An outside porch, a porch with no door to it is a 
nuisance to the tenant, and usually only put up to ornament the way- 
side. It is to por ches and such like things that may be attributed the 
heavy estimates which scare away landlords from cottage building, 
and which inflict high rents on the remodelled labourers. | 

In the southern parts of Ellel we are reminded that even in Lan- 
cashire the poor shall be always with us. The cots are there as bad — 
as bad can be. The windows sealed up, the thatches and rafters rotten 
and full of insects, the floor “swims” when it rains, the whole trembles” 
at every gust of wind. Northward, in Ellel, is Galgate, a small 
manufacturing town abounding in ugly comfort. 

Scotforth presented the anomaly of good and solid labourers’ cottages, 
in numbers, being without gardens or outbuildings, apparently a gra- 
tuitous deprivation of an excellent means by which the farming man 

can attain an amount of comfort equal to his manufacturing brothers. 

These old cots of England were originally built so substantially that 
the rent may be considered as interest on the money they originally 
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cost, the amount of depreciation being too small to be measured. In Avrenpix. 
mumerous cases an exorbitant interest is being demanded from a very 
minute capital. New cots are of a different class of investment; the Inaui 

rr , , a ieee nquiry on 
rent of new cots is derived from a daily depreciating and perishing i. Site of 
capital. All the manufacturing towns of the north are in this way the Dwellings 
“at once in childhood and caducity.” New cots are not unfrequently — of Rural 
geen in ruins, and then the flimsiness of the structure is exhibited ; Labourers, by 
very frequently leasehold, they are only intended to fulfil a certain “*” wilted 
term. ‘The dearness of oak and the cheapness of deal are also among det 
the principal reasons of the change. A future evil is preparing in the 

general dilapidation of England, urban and rural. Expensive repairs 

‘and reconstructions will come fast and thick, and many a cottager will 

have to wait his turn for a necessary new floor, staircase, or roof. 

* At Wharton a hind earning about 15s. a week got an excellent house 
with a small garden for 4/7. 10s. The walls were of cheap and good 

limestone, the parlour was boarded, the kitchen flagged, the roof of 
‘Cumberland slate, a porch inside. Many such cots were built between 

1630 and 1730. The walls were thick and warm as well as enduring. 

Wharton rents were rising through the influence of high wages ‘paid 

in the machine shops at Carnforth, which village was unable to contain 

the new comers. When houses are so good this rise in rents is no bad 
phenomenon. But it is rather a trial to the stanchness of economical 

‘principles in the farming people’s minds. J asked a Lancashire lass 

what she would do if rents went still higher? With an admirable 
‘appreciation of the situation she said not * go where rents are lower” 

but “go where wages rise and all.” 

- These numerous excellent houses were not built at Wharton for 

‘hinds, but for a small flax manufacture which lived there in times 

gone by. Some of the present cots are made out of disused weaving 
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‘shops. 

“y Vedilid Conyers is a beautiful picture of what all villages might be 
if two conditions were given—resident landlords and a supply of cots 
for those who will pay interest on a reasonable investment of capital. 

Here the system is assisted by cheap material and a shrewd race of 
cottagers. The necessity of substantial resistance to the wind gives 
‘an appearance of closeness, but the smallest crevice is here a ventilator. 
The chimneys are often collected into round towers, and chimney pots 

are feared and avoided. Gardens seem small and few, the labourers 
here however valued their mere potato patches as much as their fellows 
‘valued gardens in the more sheltered corners of the South. 

 Yealand Redmayne is full of the deserted ruins of megalithic 
‘cottages. The inhabited houses are comfortable and not too full. 
Yet it was confidently said that a dozen new cots would let at once. 

- Everywhere, even here, is the same protestation that it is want of cots 
‘that sends the hind to the abominable life of a town. People do not 
desert villages, villages nowadays desert the people. ‘The census 
‘reports a great number of houses uninhabited but does not distinguish 
‘the proportion which are wnhabitable, a distinction necessary to a right 
view of village life in England. 

"As soon as the railway company determined to have a depdét at 
‘Carnforth, cottage owners raised their rents to new tenants, and to 
‘some extent checked the rush which set in to the place. There were 
instances of sudden rises of rent from 2/. 12s. to 3/. 18s., and from 

81. 18s. to 51. 4s. 

' The railway company ease the pressure by allowing the employés 
free passage to and from Lancaster, but as the trains do not run 

“conveniently for them both ways, some walk to Lancaster, 7 miles, 
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at night, and others to Kellatt. A new row of fifty houses would let — 
immediately. On the rumour of a person leaving 50 applicants — 
besieged the owner, and the successful one thought he got the cottage 
by a bold bid. A very small cot, with one bedroom and no back 
opening, let for 2s. a week, and a few belonging to the railway company 
were let at 3s. 3d. ; but having two bedrooms most of these houses were 
made to receive a second family who paid 2s 6d. for their lodging. In 
one of these I visited 5 adults with 2 children. Of a row of houses — 
only one small pane of glass in each was made to open. 

In Bolton cots were in sharp demand. With few exceptions they 
were good enough, though their gardens were not worth much, and 
were badly fenced. The people were too rich and proud to be 
crowded with lodgers from Carnforth, as they might have been. 

In Slyne the pressure for cots is great and rents are rising. The 
cots are good. Some of the regular residents are obliged to lodge for 
want of a cot to themselves. The owner seems unwilling to have any 
more built, and has all the eligible land in his hands. He does not 
seem to entertain any objection to lodgers. 

At Flookboro in Cartmel cots were said to be soon caught up. The — 
smallest houses were let for ls. a week without garden, and from — 
ls. 6d. to 2s. with a garden. There was but one house in this large 
village with only one chamber, and this was an excellent building, 
dated 1617. The roofs of the whole row were bad, and there was no 
ceiling. ‘There was also in this village of cheap stone a row of six 
roomed houses, let at 1s. 6d. a house. The tenants were platelayers, 
fishermen, or farm labourers. ‘There was water at hand, all had back 
doors, there was a privy to about every third house, but no covered 
cesspool. The fullest, house was that of a railway man; it had two 
bedrooms which accommodated the married pair, a married daughter, 
her husband, and their baby, seven young uncles and aunts growing | 
up, and the grandmother expecting the birth of at least one more. - 

At Cark, as elsewhere in these stone villages, some houses were half 
ruinous, and would have been obliterated had they been of plaster. It 
was said ‘* people will get into any old place rather than lodge,” still 
there were two cots, one offered at ls. ld., the other at 9d. a week, 
which nobody would take. Decent cots let readily at 2s., while a worse 
class was not so much desired at 1s. 3d. 

There were no very poor people, the lowest wages were 2s. 6d, a 
day, without certainty of employment. ‘The great owner at Holker — 
employs people who live at Flookboro or Cark, and who are there 
paying 2s. or so for their houses; but as houses become vacant on his 
estate his labourers are admitted to them at ls. a week, thus saving 
ls. anda walk. This is of the nature of a reward, or wages, not an 
investment on the part of the Duke to be repaid in rent. 

Cots in Cartmel town are said to let quickly, but three were found 
to be empty. Cots with one bedroom let at ls. a week, and are not 
crowded. Farm labourers were getting 15s. a week, but this was 
called poverty, and recent times were referred to when this same class 
of men were little freeholders resident in their own cots. 

Wennington and the neighbouring hamlets are quite full, the 
houses are substantial and roomy, but unusually scarce here because of 
the new railway works, for which indeed the contractors have been 
obliged to build huts. 

At Wray stone quarrying, farming, and a small silk mill are the 
resources of the inhabitants; all the houses were let, and several lodgers 
were received. Some men walked three miles to their work for want 
of houses, but this was to temporary or shifting work, and no such case 
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was found to occur among farming men. Most of the houses had two Arprnprx. 
bedrooms, and were well “furnished with old oak. They are cheaply 
built of gritstone, and let most commonly at 1s. 3d., 1s., or 10d. a week, I Boys 
nguiry on 
while a few of a much better sort bring 2s. the State of 
In Hornby all the cots were large, substantial, and in good repair. the Dwellings 
Rents were about 4/., and not one cot was to be let. The chief owner, of Rural 
a very wealthy man, is resident, and has employed many men in drain- Zabourers, by 
ing, but even before this work began houses were seldom or never to 2” Hunter. 
be let in Hornby ; all have not gardens, but they have grates, ovens, 
and internal comforts enough. Some of the men walk far to their 
_ work, but all seemed to think that this was only a temporary arrange- 
ment, and that houses might still be built with advantage. 


’ 








- LEICESTERSHIRE. 


In some of the parishes of Leicestershire the houses are extraordi- 
narily few in proportion to the number of acres of surface. This is in 
a county of minerals and manufactures, and one full of the very best 
land ; but it happens that the beautiful meadows. there, are from their 
~ position with regard to the great seats of meat consumption, best suited 
for fattening live stock, and of real agriculture there is now compara- 
tively little in the county.* These grazing lands do not require many 
hands, and where the stock are sheep the population goes down to near 
extinction. This just and natuaal change has been the cause of the 
reduction of population in places, but there are 25 parishes in which 

_ the removal of the people is being hurried by the destruction of their 
houses even before they have ceased to increase in number. When, 
for instance, one finds that the 3,960 acres of Stapleford were only 
burdened with 98 people in 1851, and that they had grown to 109 in 
1861, it is a surprise to find the number of houses decreased. 

_ Great Bowden is an open village, in great part of good red brick ; 
decent cots are let at about 1s. aweek. The inhabitants, hinds at 11s. 
or 12s. Gardens and allotments were highly prized. Only one man 
was reported to walk above two miles to his work, but work was very 
searce in winter on account of the grazing land, and the people thought 
themselves much underfed. Houses were engaged as quickly as they 
could be built, and several were expressly intended for the platelayers 
on the adjacent railway. ‘The houses were being improved; old single 
bedrooms were being divided, and back windows, door, or holes being 
made. At the back of Mrs. Taylor’s row it was observed that the 
privies were about two feet from the houses, and just beneath the bed- 
room windows. In Deacon’s houses there were air-holes instead of 
windows. At the back of the upper story and just underneath the 
holes lay a large uncovered mass of human ordure, covering 30 square 
feet of ground. 

There were parish houses let at 8d. to ls. a week ; very few paid 
more. Of 37 houses 14 only were single bed-roomed, but many of the 
double bed-roomed were no larger. Four adults with five children, 
and two adults with eight, each family having two chambers, were the 
largest numbers met with. 





* One hundred years ago it was said ironically :— 


** And O may some demon, my plagues to complete, 
Give me taste to improve an old family seat 
By lawning a hundred good acres of wheat.” 


But foreign corn has changed all that. 
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APPENDIX. Market Harborough contained in Quaker’s Yard the fixed Irish; and 
com in various common lodging-houses the more migratory,’ whom social — 
I M00. changes and perhaps imperfect laws have brought over to many English 
nquiry on f : : 
the State of Country towns. ‘The lodging-houses were well kept, but the inspection 
the Dwellings of nuisances quite uncared for. The inspector had been discharged, 
‘of Rural apparently as a measure of saving money. The condition of the — 
Labourers, by town was bad, and an examination of the river, and the levels near it, 
Dr. Hunter. rows that the application of the Local Government Act is inevitable, and 
that special skill will have to be used to keep the town habitable, every 
additional watercloset being now the addition of a glaring nuisance. — 
The Welland has nothing like water enough to carry off the sehen 
and stands a detestable cesspool. 

In Fowler’s houses, Bowden Lane, the tenants have to beg the use 
of a privy where they can—a serious evil'in a town. A public well 
supplied these people with water. 

There are but few farming men in the town ; labourers earned about 
12s. a week. In an adjoining parish one shepherd was said to do al 
the work required on several hundred acres. 

The rents in Quakers’ Yard were from Is. 3d. to 2s., including aa: 
water, but no garden. In two houses of one bedroom each were two 
families of seven persons. In a double bed-roomed house a family of 
10, and ina house of three bedrooms lived two men, two women, three 
children above 12 years and four below. There were three bed-roomed 
houses in other parts of the town, and the average numbers in them 
and the smaller were very like those in Quaker’s Yard. 

At Lubenham there is the same slack demand for work on the land, 
but here many of the women can earn 8s. or 10s. at coach lace making, 
and a few decent new cots had been lately built. A cheap labour 
market is one cause guiding a manufacturer in the choice of a locality 
for his mill and perhaps the grass land may ultimately be the means of 
bringing manufactures. 

The old thatched cottages were very miserable, the stairs rickety, 
the bedrooms mere cupboards full of decaying rafters. A pair of very — 
small new cots, intended for old widows, seemed exactly to answer 
their object, unless the old ladies should become so decrepit as to 
require a bed on the ground floor, for which there certainly was no 
room. . 

Of 35 selected houses in Lubenham, 22 had only one bedroom. The 
largest families are often forced by poverty into the smallest houses, — 
and it is often said of bedrooms that “they who do not want them can 
have them.” In one bedroom lived a married pair, two boys of 20 — 
and 18, a girl of 17, and a grandchild. In another, a married pair 
with an adult son and adult daughter. In others, a married pair with 
five children ; a married pair with two adult sons ; six adults and two 
children, where, however, there was a lean-to outbuilding in which a 
part slept ; four adults with two children ; ; a widower, his two sons, 
his two daughters, and their two natural (?) children, and so on with 
the miserable catalogue. 

Then, in the double bedroomed houses, for instances, six adults ; 
a man and three women; five adults; two married pairs, an adult 
son, and an adult daughter with three children. Of course, houses 
were called scarce; people said. they would. pay much higher. rents if 
any one would build a few cots, but here notwithstanding these horrid 
conditions under which their countr ymen. live, it was alleged that no 
owner liked to sell a bit of land for building. 

The people were farming men at 12s. a week, they paid from 10d. to 
ls, 8d. a week rent. They had allotments and their wives got some 
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lace work, they could therefore ‘ebdily pay the rent without crowding. APPENDIX. 
Water was scarce. In some of the Leicestershire villages, a number 
of well-paid grooms have got possession of the better cots, and the Bee i 
nquiry on 
people are squeezed and demoralized by their presence. the State of 
In Catthorpe, a hamlet called Fivehouses is built entirely on the Dwellings 
encroachments on the green roadside of Old Watling Street. The —of Rural 
little owners:have to carry water about 200 yards up a hill, and though Labourers, by 
they only average three to a cot, the accommodation is insufficient and DF-Hunter. 
miserable. i 
In Catthorpe village many cots were said to be crowded though the 
| tenants were regularly engaged farm servants. This, perhaps, only 
_ shows the appreciation of. the privilege cottagers here enjoy of pas- 
turage for a cow, a right said to be limited in proportion to the number 
of people i in each family. Some who would gladly work in their own 
‘parish have to walk to Wolston for a job, but few would wish, even it 
_ they could, to leave Catthorpe. There is no ground which could. be 
_ bought for cottage building ; old cots let at 3J. and new at 5. There 
- were many new cottages and plenty of privies, but wells were few and 
bad. <A great owner has recently pulled down some cheap and old 
_ houses and erected new. His demand of so high a rent as 51. was 
_ thought hardly fair, as the means of the labourers remain the same, and 
_ they have not the option of remaining in the old cots if they cannot 
afford the new. It cannot be said that the cost of the new cots has 
_ been entirely devoted to the comfort of those who are desired to pay 
forthem. They are built in part for’ show. There was a group of 
pairs with a porch making them windy and collecting the dirt, serving 
two houses together so as to prevent privacy ; ‘lozengy windows 
_ keeping out the light ; a cow-house, a pigstye, and even a privy in 
eontact with the walls ; ; pretty gables and variegated brick, but no 
well at all. 
' There were some married pairs with 4 or 5 children in single bed- 
- roomed houses, but no indecent herding. 
- At Shawell a brook supplies the water. The principal owner has 
pulled down a quantity of miserable cots and has built decent little 
houses with gardens and conveniences suitable to the people. There 
is no foolish ornament but the window panes are small and lozengy. 
The landlord is understood to charge 5 per cent. on the cost and to 
Beenie the reception of lodgers. Very few old cots are left here. 
_ Swinford contains many little old cots. 22 houses of one bedroom 
belong to the parish. For their use are only two privies and these are 
"under one roof, they were in good repair but chokeful and horrible. 
_ There was a good supply of waier. The labourers tound work in the 
parish or in Stanford ; they were often out of work and the population 
is decaying. In some of the parish houses were living families by far 
too large for one bedroom, in one 4 adults with a child, in another a 
pair with 5, and in another 3 adults with 4. 
Stanford depends on Swinford and Kilworth for labour. Three 
cots at Stanford were lately pulled down but the number of houses 
has for many years been very small in proportion to the acreage, which 
is 1,510 acres, while the houses have fluctuated between 5 and 8. The 
cottagers have now moved into Swinford, and Stanford now presents 
a church, a great house and park, and a few farm houses, but no village 
is there now. 
At Clay Coton decent unostentatious cots are rented by the hinds 
at 1s..a week ; some are old cots repaired, others are very plain and 
simple rebuildings. 
‘The instance is on a small scale certainly, but still it shows how cots 
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are sometimes biuplictie’ at a cost within the means of the labourer, and — 
at no loss to the owner. The population is small but more than the — 
pastures require, few as they are they supply labour to other parishes. _ 

Stanford and Clay Coton are in the county of Northampton. 

The Duke of Rutland is the sole owner of Croxton and other parishes. 
It is esteemed alike by farmers and labourers a privilege to live on this 
lord’s estate, because the farmer gets his land at a low rent and the 
labourer gets a good cot kept in decent repair without beiny obliged 
to pay more than he would elsewhere for a decrepit ruin. For a good — 
sized cot about 9d. a week is paid. No attempt is made to sort the 
families into suitable houses, several are therefore crowded, and having 
only a bedroom and a closet on the landing, are obliged to make a bed 
in the kitchen. The material is a cheap stone (oolite) and tile. Good — 
little houses with gardens, for people better off than labourers, may be — 
had for about 51. There were no nuisances observed. 

Men-who lived here and at Shipton worked at Belvoir. When a — 
cottage becomes dilapidate, it would appear better to build another near — 
the scene of labour than to rebuild on the old foundations in a village, 
where labour is no longer wanted ; but with other understood motives 
the convenience of the old foundations and old gardens were stated 
reasons for retaining the old site. 

Waltham also is the Duke’s in chief part.. Rejuvenescence goes on 
briskly, and the old thatched cots, being of stone, not of plaster, can — 
be made very good, ‘The only nuisance is a very small one,—heaps of — 
manure storing for the cottage gardens. ‘The best part of the village 
is clean and handsome, but poverty seems endemic on these great 
estates ; not improbably the Duke’s low cottage rents, like an almsgiving, 
bring with them some form of low wages, there being but one gift to the 
labourer which has not that effect. This gift is land, gardens, or allot- 
ments, such have an opposite effect, both adding directly to the la- - 
bourer’s means and strengthening him in his bargaining with the farmer -— 
for a living. 

I visited five houses, which were let at 24s. a year. The ground 
plan measured internally 12 feet 4 by 10 feet 6; from the bedroom 
fioor the wall rose 20 inches, and thence sprang a roof rising in the 
iniddle to a ridge 7 feet high. In one lived five adults, in another four’ 
adults and two children, the rest contained married pairs with children. 

Houses seemed very dear in 7'horpe Arnold, small red bricked and — 


tiled houses, with a frontage within of only 8 feet 2, with the front room — 


only that measure by 9 feet deep, with.two bedrooms, let for 5/., or with — 
only one hedroom for 4/. They paid no rates, and had a very small — 
garden. | 
I found no single bedroomed houses in Melton Mowbray, nearly all 
was rebuilt. There probably is not a crowded house in the town. The 
few old thatches which remain are made weather proof; the new houses 
are built in comfortable style, there are none back to back ; the people, 
many of whom are well-paid grooms, being able to afford 2s. a week 
rent, and getting their money’s worth. 





LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Lincolnshire is in great part a new country. That there has always 
been a considerable population is proved by the rapid succession of old 
villages along the main roads, but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose these road-sides a sample of the county. The old roads run 
along the ridges of such hills as there are, as the only lines they could 
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take to be free from the long lasting floods in winter. The villages AppENDrx. 
collected along the roads, for the same reason that here were the only 
means of inter-communication in bad weather. Nearly all these pra ve 
villages which are strung along the way-side are parochial capita, she State of 
and many of them are large. But they present the whole or nearly the Dwellings 
the’ whole population of very large parishes of arable land. Like _of Rural 
modern allotments of building land, parishes in Lincolnshire have a 4ourers, by 
mile or so of frontage to the road, and many miles of reclaimed fen or sess vaste 
common hidden away behind. It is many years since much of this 
back-ground was broucht into a state of cultivation equal to the best 
in England, and now that little remains to be done enormous revenues 
are being raised from the ancient fens. Of course plenty of farm- 
houses, barns, and stables were erected for the new farms as they rose 
from the water, bit very few labourers’ cottages. A few certainly 
have been built lately, but still the mass of the labourers have been 
huddled in the old villages by night, and scattered with unreasonably 
long walks by day. This part of the history of Lincolnshire, by show- 
ing an alteration in natural circumstances, softens a little the harsh 
appearance of the absence of arrangement for housing labourers on the 
low lands; but there is another cause more unpleasing because still in 
operation, and also because thoroughly artificial, and finding its only 
source in man’s perverse wishes. This cause is the building new cots 
‘in the midst of the village, instead of where they are wanted four or 
five miles off,—a proceeding the reason for which is simply that in the 
villages are little freeholds on which men who are willing may build 
for asprofit, while the large farms on the new lands belong to great 
owners deriving all their income from the plough, but still in vague 
fear precluding the ploughman of the opportunity of becoming a 
resident on their estates. 
In a large proportion of the Lincolnshire parishes the number of 
houses has diminished, and migration to the towns has been effected ; 
but the mischievous character of the destruction is proved in no less 
than 44 parishes, where destruction has been active, and yet the 
population, resolutely preferring condensation at home to condensation 
in a town, had continued to grow up to the time of the census of 1861. 
At Langtofé a man lives in Wright’s houses, a row on the Bourne 
road, with his wife her mother and his five children. ‘The house con- 
sisted of front kitchen, a scullery, and bedroom over the front kitchen, 
the scullery being but one storey high, and having a lean-to roof. The 
front kitchen and bedroom measured 12 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 5 inches, 
the whole ground plan measured 21 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 5 inches. 
_ The bedroom was a garret, the walls leaning to form a ridge at the top, 
and a dormer window being opened in front. Why did he live there ? 
The garden? No; it is very small. The rent? Fifteen pence a week. 
Near his work? “No, men have to trail a long way to work.” The 
man was working in a part of Braceboro six miles from home and came 
back to his family every night! He lived here because he could get a 
terantable cot, and was glad of it at any price, anywhere, and in any 
condition. The details of the population of these 12 houses may be 
seen at page 147, the total of 12 bedrooms held 88 adults and 36 chil- 
dren. The rents were from ls. 2d. to 1s. 6d. a week, with very small 
gardens. When the day’s work of washing and cooking was over a bed 
might be made up in the kitchen. Persons whose position enables them 
to remedy these evils say it will “take time” to adjust the population 
to the altered face of the country, and so it will; but if cots were built 
when wanted as readily as-are other farm buildings the time would be 
much shortened. 
11153. zs 
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APPENDIX. At Baston, a mile or two distant from Langtoft, a man had for many 
years walked 56 miles a week to and from his work, and all for 12s. 
Tene on nother walked to Offington and came home nightly, except during one 
the State of month, when too late and too tired he was glad to roost where he 
the Dwellings worked.* 
of Rural Cots in Baston had generally gardens, and were let at high rents, 
Labourers, by such as 41. 10s. a year. In single bedroomed cots were instances of a 
Dr. Hunter. pair with 6 children, and also of a married pair with a child, and the 
wife’s father, a widower, and his child. In double bedroomed houses 

were instances of 2 adults with 7 children, and of 4 adults with 2. 

At Thurlby the cots were in very poor style. Those with one bed- 
room were let at 4d. In several of these lived three adults but no great 
families. . ; 

Deeping St. James had the plague of ganging from which Market 
Deeping was nearly free in consequence of a better sort of employment 
being offered to the young at an establishment for growing and distilling 
aromatic plants. The houses hereabouts are generally of stone, with 
brick or cement floors:and tiled or thatched roofs. Although wages are 
only 12s. rents of 51. or so were freely given, and money seemed 
plentiful through the employment of children. Houses of one bedroom 
were not common and were let at ls. a week. There were some 
“Charity houses” let at 2s. a year as acknowledgment, 

At West Deeping there would be sufficient bedrooms if families 
could be adjusted to houses.. The whole village, which is about equally 
divided into old and new, is made up of small but decent houses with 
gardens, and seemed free from nuisances. 

Bourne is a handsome little town, containing a few only of the 
poorer sort of cots, and no squalid ‘alleys. The single bedroomed — 
houses were visited and did not show any crowding, except in one case 
of three adults living with one child. In one cot lived three adults 
with five children, and here the tenant had, by a temporary partition, 
made two bedrooms of one. The single bedroomed cots of Uffington 
were let at about ls. a week, and about the same rate seemed to pre- 
vail at Zallington. The rent of some of the Feoffee’s houses was 
21. 10s. These were in bad repair, the lower windows would not open, 
and one very small window served both bedrooms. The stone floors 
were in wretched condition, and the privies stood close by the. 
houses, 

At Uffington the old cots were of good thatch and stone, the 
worst had been pulled down, and the remainder were not in bad 
condition. In one of them a married pair, their two adult daughters, 
and five younger children, were found living in a single bedroomed 
hut. Lord Lindsay had lately pulled down a group of decrepit old 
cots, and had built six good little houses of stone, with three bed- 
rooms each. These were by much too costly, and, as usual, had cost 
more than had been expected, the ill effect of which mistake was that 
no more were to be built at present. ‘These new houses were near the 
Karl’s residence, and were ornamented at his expense, without extra 
charge to the tenants. There was in a stinking guilyhole just opposite. 
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* This is part of the ganging country ; but in no parish of this neighbouriaaal 
were any children met with who remained a night away from home. Four gangs 
were formed in Baston, in each of which were 20 children, about half were of each 
sex and all were above ‘eight years old. 

This great abuse was everywhere loudly condemned by fathers and mothers who 
had children in gangs. ‘They thought the Legislature should interfere, arguing that. 
it was not sufficient for them to take their own children out of the gangs while the. 
labour of adults was being undersold by these little urchins. 
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‘the best of the houses an agent more destructive of health and comfort 
than all the nuisances of all the old village united. | 
- The partial and unskilful drainage which is being introduced into 
villages is, in its present stage of development, one of the greatest 
“nuisances” to be met with. 

‘Semi-fecal slop, which used and ought in dry weather to dry up 
‘into an inert flake on the surface, and in wet weather to run with the 
rain to the nearest grass tufts, there to be speedily absorbed and re- 
combined into vegetable life, stands under this mis-understood system 
in vessels called drains, but really mere reservoirs, there to putrify. 
“Unable to evaporate on account of the moisture and coolness of the 
‘situation, it pours its gases through every gullyhole, often the only 
‘stink in a whole great village, and that made for the purposes of health. 
“A drain ought always to be empty or current; a village drain is 
often full, and sometimes stagnant. 

Lallington is a poor place, the men are short of work, and the chief 
landowners exact a highly remunerative rent for cots. The bedrooms 
‘are almost universally low lofts, and much ont of repair. Throughout 
_ this district of South Lincolnshire the houses have much of the Mid- 
and character. The floors, so good in North Lincolnshire, are here, 
though sometimes of brick or tile, as often of cement and rough 
unshaped stone. Spouting is not frequently seen. The roofs often 
- ‘spring from the floors of the bedrooms or lofts, making the cubie con- 
‘tents of the room very small in proportion to the superficies of the 
floor. Where, however, the rooms are the least is generally in an old 

cot where the very imperfections of the structure serve to ensure 
‘ventilation. 

A great deal of Grantham is new, houses are still in demand, and 
‘ents exorbitantly high. In William Street are some houses the 
ground plan of which measures internally 21 ft. by 12 ft., the ground 
‘storey being 7 ft. high. Over the front kitchen is the better bedroom ; 
the back bedroom over the scullery is‘but a cupboard, the roof at the 
back being a lean-to. There is a back window, but no back door. 
“For these poor places ls. 10d. a week was paid, with an extra penny 
for water, There were no gardens. 

_ There was one decent privy to four houses, the tenants of which 
“used it in common with the men working in some adjoining shops.. A 
_ few feet from this privy was another, serving three other houses, and 

‘between the two privies was a very large uncovered reservoir or mid- 
‘denstead intended for both the privies and all the tenants, but it was 
by much too large, their few coal ashes made but little impression on 
it, and being uncovered it always held a large quantity of water. 

The houses in Bamfield’s Yard, Welby Street, were said to be the 
cheapest in the town. They had one bedroom each, no back light or 
opening, a privy to four, they measured within 11 feet by 9 feet 6, and 
the lower room was 7 feet high. The rent inclusive of water, but no 
garden, was ls. 8d. a week. Some of the yards in Welby Street are 
More thoroughly urban; such is Bradley’s Yard, where the houses 
‘stand back to back in one block, three stories high. ‘These nine houses 
had two privies, with an excellent covered ash midden, and paid 1s. 11d. 
a week for rent and water rate. There was no crowding. There were 
very few houses to let in Grantham. For one in Russel Court, three 
“stories high, with two bedrooms, but only 10 feet across the front, and 
having no supply of water, 2s. a week was asked. 

__ Harlaxton is in point of buildings one of the prettiest villages in 

‘England. A great part of it was built from 40 to 100 years ago, in 

the ugly style then common, but now some masterly hand mgm it 
: P 
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APPENDIX. a most pleasing scene. There is substance, comfort, and variety. Some 

No.6. of the interiors are out of repair for the moment, but there were 
Inquiry on gardeus to all, and the rents.were low. There was not a bad house in 
the Stateof this large village ; all but one belonged to a great proprietor. It is 
the Dwellings hardly necessary to add that they are never to be let, and are reserved 
of Rural for persons working on the estate, or belonging to the parish. Per- 
ney, °"y fection, however, is found nowhere; there were latticed, hinged 
oa" windows, difficult to see through, and dangerous to open, and draw 

wells instead of convenient pumps. 

At Denton cots were said to be in demand and never to stand empty. 
Men live here who work at Stroxton and about Grantham. Good new 
cots were gaining ground, and though many of the old were rather 
small and crowded, all were decent, and in most cases the thatches 
were in good condition. There were very few privies, but no doubt 
sufficient. 

The ground plan of each of a row called Mr. Tinkler’s was 12 feet 
4 by 11 feet 10 within, with 3 feet 6 more for the stairs which took 
only half the length of the bedroom. The lower rooms were 6 feet 
8 high and had concrete floors. The bedrooms’ roofs leaned to a ridge 
and were very low indeed. The rents were 2l, 2s. and 2/. 12s. In 
one 8 persons lived; in another, although only 4 inhabitants were 
acknowledged, there were 3 beds, a cause of suspicion of a lodger. 

At Kirton Lindsey the rates are heavy, and rents are rising. Old 
tenants usually remain at former rents, but while farming men remain 
at 12s. a week, foundry men at 25s. force up the rents, everything 
except farm wages seeming to find the benefit of quick demand. Some 
cots in Kirton with only one bedroom, if with a useful garden, let for 
5l.a year. These hardly used agriculturists go to work on the distant 
farms where there are few or no houses. For instance in the village 
of Cleatham are very few cots. It is believed that only 3 men belong 
to that township, and the owners do not wish to disturb this condition 
of things, so the increasing population has not as in other parts of 
Manton parish obtained houses. In the whole parish there has been 
for a great many years an average of one house to each 100 acres of 
land. But as Cleatham requires labour, it has to be supplied from 
Kirton by the marching 2 or 8 miles of men who have regular annual 
service. They are glad to do this, for many men in Kirton are only 
occasional hands and are often in utter poverty for want of a day’s 
work. Much of the work is done by indoor farm servants, who 
however in this county, no longer, as in Yorkshire, dwell in the 
farmer’s house, but are sent to board at the foreman’s, a step towards 
the extinction of their class which is found in the adjoining counties, 
and a change of manners which requires more serious consideration. 
Why do not farmers receive men to board, when they have plenty 
of room, when it was until lately the custom, and when they see the 
men for want of cots walking to and from work many miles a day? 
The corn law of 1815 seems to have commenced that separation of 
interest between the farmer as a producer and his dependants as 
consumers. Secured against competition the farmer sent away his 
labourers to become buyers of his own produce. Before this time the 
farmer was a large consumer himself through feeding servants, and 
nothing like so much money passed through his hands. It is not easy 
now to return to the indoor system, it would be far easier to build new 
cots as a necessary sequence to the expulsion of labourers from the 
farmhouses, and so urgent is the necessity that it would appear to 
justify in future Enclosures a reservation of a separate plot of ground 
near to the scene of labour on which any one who chose might build 
cots at a ground rent to be fixed by the Commission. 
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There are but few Irish at Kirton. A shilling a week rent was 
paid by a widow, who with her 5 children had a little cot (opposite 
the gaol), of which the kitchen measured 10 feet by 6, and was 6 feet 
6 inches high. ‘There was a little scullery. The bedroom was of 
about similar measurement, but a corner of it was walled off to make 
a privy. Such a place could hardly cost 25/., the depreciation and 
repairs 1/. a year. It is impossible to guess what “fancy price” might 
be put on the patch of ground she and her 5 children occupied, but the 
value as “building frontage” or such like terms, was nothing to her 
who was never at home to enjoy her favourable situation, nor able to 
sell a pennyworth of ginger beer through it, for the windowless back 
of the house was turned to the road. 

The houses in Sharpe’s Row measured internally 21 feet 6 by 12 
feet. The rent was 4/., but now raised to 4/. 7s., without rates and 
including a little garden, pigstye, spouts, and good water. Each had 
two bedrooms ; in one lived 8 adults with seven children, in another 
3 with 8. Houses let at 3/. 3s. were very poor ; the second bedroom 
a mere closet, a miserable privy, no gardens, no back door, -In one 
of the single bedroomed cots was a family of 2 adults with 4 children ; 
the rent 2/. 12s. There were some very small families in this neigh- 
bourhood. I visited 9 single bedroomed cots in Scotter parish, and 
found them to contain 15 adults and 2 children. 

In Scotter most of the men are engaged regularly, often by the year, 
and though this is not perhaps the very best part of Lincolnshire there 
is much tillage, and labour is not spared. The men having work in 
winter, and the women earning 1s. or even ls. 2d, a day, no complaints 
of poverty were heard, and no Irish were about. An extraordinary 
-number of little shops were supported by this rural population. Many 
small houses remain in Scotter; they are mostly in good condition, and 
tidily kept, and are not generally overfull. 

There are many better cots at 4/. 10s., or up to 5/. 5s. when with a 
rood of land. Scotter being a collection of little freeholds houses and 
gerdens vary much in size. There is in North Lincolnshire little to be 
said against the cots on the score of either quantity or quality but only 
on that of locality. The bad feature in the picture is here again the 
distance from the work. ‘To Cotehouses and Susworth, in fact to the 
Trent side, do these people, women as well as men, go; that is, they 
take an hcur’s walk twice a day, starting in the dark and returning in 
the dark, to obtain the privilege of selling a day’s hard work for a 
shilling. ‘The only nuisances observed in this large place were from 
the storing of dung for the gardens. It was visited about harvest time. 
Thoroughly an open village, inhabited by workers who in both sexes 
made long days far away from home, no ragged children nor filthy 
houses were seen. The people were apparently contented with their 
yneans, and many expressed dislike at the thought of receiving lodgers 
in their accommodation. 

Scotton belongs to one great owner only. It is only a mile from 
Scotter, but the social condition is very different. Here are many cots, 
the labourers of the parish being residents. Scotton has however no 
labour to spare. 

The rights of common and pasturage make Scotton a most desirable 
residence, and the old cots, though very small, and in one or two cases 
dangerously dilapidated, are highly valued by their tenants. The 
owner does not build, and, perhaps, has no power to add to the 
number of commoners ; but the large number of old cots leaves nothing 
to complain of so long as large families of adults are not crowded into 
them ; this, however, must often be the case, for there are few 
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APPENDIX. houses of a sufficient or average size in the village. The tenants were 
No.6 well off and comfortable, having gardens and common rights of con- 
Darnscit siderable value, at such moderate rents as 3/.10s. or 4/,. Many of 
the State of these small tenants are unable to use their common rights for want of 
the Dwellings animals, and the right cannot be let. It seems to be in the power of. 
Ff Rural a Jord practically to afford or to deny a man the means of using the. 
en ’y Common by the erection or destruction of outbuildings for animals. 
ponsoachiat Without a little stabling no profit can be got on such pastures, except 
| by men of capital and skill, who can make frequent purchases and 
sales of stock, and such men have always sheds. Oa 

In the coming day of enclosure, therefore, it will not avail the 
cottager to say—the right of pasturage is in the tenant, not in the 
lord ; he will get no compensation. | 

Northorpe contains some single bedroomed cots of the smallest size 
and in shaky condition, but well kept within. New houses of a much 
better sort are rising in place of some of the worst A pair of new 
cots, near the station, have large hinged windows, and a cesspool, like. 
those at Shireoaks in Notts, open to the air yet inaccessible, and near> 
the well. : 

Saxilby, although a flourishing place, had several cots to be let. All 
had some little garden, and very few cots had but one bedroom, perhaps_ 
less than half a dozen. Lowrents were tlierefore rare, only two being’ 
observed so low as 1s.a week. Many of the labourers were unattached, 
and they were often out of work, even in the summer. Comfortable 
cots, with gardens, were to be had for 41. or 5/., but were of course 
beyond the means of such men. iy 

There are only a few old thatches left in Saxilby. The smallest 
houses are the parish houses (externally 12 feet 4 by 9, and 7 feet 
high), They are kept in repair, and not abused by being let to 
families. . 

Two or three miles off lie the farms of the parishes of Broxholme 
and the two Carltons, in which are very few houses, and to which 
Saxilby men go to work. At Carlton two large farms had been joined 
in one, and the worse farmhouse had been made into cots; but so dis- 
proportionate is the demand for labour to the supply on the spot, that, 
beside the Saxilby men, it was said, on respectable authority, that no 
less than 80 migratory Irishmen might be found working on that one 
farm. The Carltons have but 61 houses on 3,700 acres. 

At South Ingoldshy two pair of excellent model cots had been 
erected since the improvement of the land. They were, as usual, far 
beyond the wages and style of living of the labourer. 

The mother village of Stow parish contains about a dozen of the old 
very small single bed-roomed cots. ‘There was no very great crowding, 
but probably more than usual, on account of the great work of resto- 
ration of the church going on. There is only one parish house, and 
wretched as it is it is preferred to a seat in a workhouse ward, and is~ 
let, as it should be, to a single woman. 

In Rooke’s Row, in Saxilby, the owner objected to children with 
such success that 10 adults were the whole population of five houses 
with two bedrooms each, let at 3/. 15s. if 

In the hamlet of. Sturton in Stow many of the small farmers have 
become small freeholders, doing their own work with only occasional 
help. They are generally poor, having given too much for their land. 
A result of this is, that there is but little employment for the regular 
labourer in the parish, and men go to Torksey, Ingoldsby, and Till- 
bridge to work. The amount of employment is probably not reduced, _ 
but it is in other hands, In summer women go to work at Tillbridge. 
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“The poorest class of people seemed to think the place decaying. The 
‘mortgagees of the land received from it more than did the landlords 
‘formerly, and were equally absentees. The work was done by men 
who had a little capital, and who, struggling for independence, worked 
double tides, rather than by the special dependent class of labourers. 
‘It was said that the poor women would be glad to work in winter if 
‘they could get employment as they used. Many of the cots were very 
bad, and some too full; as, for instance, a married pair with five in one 
_ bedroom ; in one single bed-roomed parish house were two pairs ; in a 
double bed-roomed house were three adults with seven children. Not 
‘one house was to be let, and a married pair with four children were in 
lodgings, waiting for a house. 

At Willingham nearly all are farming men. There are a con- 
siderable number of decent cots with two bedrooms, and two rows with 
single bedrooms, besides a few pitiable old parish houses ; and two of 
the smallest possible yet neatest little freehold or copyhold squattings. 
‘There are many house owners, some of whom have invested in a better 
sort of cot let with half an acre for 61. or 71. 

As an open village, of course, men were found in it who worked 

in the parishes of Burton, Knaith and Glentworth, and both men 
and women who walked several miles a day. Men were out of work 
for a long while in winter. A pair with five and a pair with three in 
single bedrooms were the most crowded families visited. 
_ At Kexby rather high rents seemed to be the rule, and one cot was 
empty. Nearly all had two bedrooms, but here again the cots seemed 
placed where they were not wanted, for men were always short of work 
in winter, and hawked their services about through the parishes of 
Knaith, Lea, Glentworth and Somerby. 

In Upton old and new cots appeared in about equal numbers. 

There is throughout North-west Lincolnshire no remarkable absence 
of through ventilation, very little to complain of about the cesspools, 
and a large proportion of good new houses. ‘The old cots are more 
usually of brick and stone than of lath and plaster, and the floors of 
both new and old are generally of good brick or tile. 

‘In speaking of the comparative independence and content of the 
labourers of the North-east one must be careful to convey no censure 
of their dependent and discontented brothers in the South. The 
difference of a few shillings in wages is to them immense, and the 
number of weeks lost in winter in the South brings the peasant to the 
verge of starvation. 

In places where the demand for labour caused by iron or coal mining 
is suddenly augmented, farming men’s wages rise for awhile, and very 
near the new scene of labour they continue high. In the counties of 
the North-west, from Worcestershire to North Lancashire, the result 
of the new demand has been in many places little short of the abandon- 
ment of agriculture by the English rural labourer wherever there 
were minerals or manufactures within reach of his house, and the sub- 
stitution in his place of Irish labour from the towns. 
~ Except at Pocklington large numbers of farming Irish were not met 
with in the little towns of the North-east, and the English of such 
places, though irregularly employed and poorer than the villagers, are 
not now sufficiently numerous to undersell and ruin the resident village 
labourers. The village labourer in the North gains a little by public 
opinion, the farmer who is the first to introduce the winter scale of 
wages among them every year is well known and pointed at as a bad 
master and bad neighbour ; but nobody cares how the urban and migra- 
tory hordes are treated, their hand is against every one and every one’s 
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Arrenvix. hand is against them, and they are said to pray for bad weather and late © 
harvests in hope of putting off by a few weeks the annual return of the — 
Tce on season of starvation. Successive generations of comparative competence, 
the State of ®24 still more their possession of a comparatively decent house, have 
the Dwellings made the North-eastern labourer’s family less unpleasing objects in the 
of Rural _ artificial landscape of the close village than they are in the Midlands, 
_ Labourers, 6y Their charge on the poor-rate is less, and so with more liberal views 
Dr. Hunter. the chief difficulties which lead to close and open villages in all their 
ae offensive features are softened down, and it is on poverty not on the 
poor that the sentence of banishment is passed. If the game remains 
a bone of contention between the rich and the poor, there is siiil, 
content and loyalty to the great owners even in the mind of the 
poacher. The strongest expressions of social dislike were toward the 
class of poor farmers, against whom was levelled the mot that “ they — 
did their own work, and borrowed money to pay themselves wages.” 
Throughout the long wars of King George IIT. the rural population 
of England seems to have maintained a rate of increase which con- 
tinued until about the year 1837, when what has been called migration 
to the towns, but which was really in many places expulsion from the 
villages, set in, and we have now a wasting rural people. Agricultural 
machinery, the poor law, and the expansion of the cotton, worsted, and 
mineral trades may explain the change to some extent, but that the — 
condemnation of scores of cots on thousands of estates had much to do 
with the change seems proved, when we find the agriculturist flying to 
the towns, not for work but for residence; when we find him not 
attracted by the prosperity of the town, which is nothing to him, but 
driven from the place he still enriches by his work, and forbidden by — 
law to sleep in the fields he cultivates. When 80 urban agriculturists — 
are engaged at a time on a Lincolnshire farm it is hard to believe that 
machinery has stopped the demand for men. ‘The responsibility seems 
to lie with the violent assertion of the rights of ownership, which was 
the habit of the fathers of the present generation, the authors of the - 
corn law of 1815, and of the system of enclosure of common which 
: was not waste ; and also in part with the reorganization of the poor 
laws from 1886 to 1856, which tempted some of every class to an 
undignified scramble to free their estates from rates. 
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MIDDLESEX. 


In the county of Middlesex a larger class of houses is to a great 
extent superseding the cots. It is a fact for which one is hardly 
prepared to find within a few miles of London, as at Kingsbury, a 
reduction in the number both of houses and of people ; at Little Stan- 
more five more houses and 80 more persons, or in another part of the 
county, at Ickenham a reduction of both houses and persons, at rural 
Uxbridge not a house more than 10 years ago, and in Cowley, 371 
persons in houses which in 1851 held only 344. 

At Pinner are two houses in a large garden; one is held by a 
farming man rent free, the other, similar, lets for 2s. a week. The 
first has one bedroom, in which sleep a married pair and six children. 
The other has two bedrooms, and in it live a man, his housekeeper, 
and six children, one of whom is adult. This man has also three 
adult boys, who sleep, by the thoughtfulness of their employer, at a 
farmhouse. 

At Ruislip were observed 10 almshouses ; five were visited ; in one 
little single bedroomed place built for an old woman, the authorities 
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had, as I was informed to save the poor rates, placed a married pair AvrEnprix. 

with five children. Whatever the motive this was plainly an abuse. 
_ In other parts of the village there were single bedroomed houses, in No. 6. 

ea ‘ : a eee, : Inquiry on 
one of which were two adults and four children, who paid 1s. 3d.a jo" Gute of 
week. Other cots no better were so high as 47. 4s. bie Dwellings 
In Catherine Street and Bury Street the houses were pleasant and of Rural 
good, the rents with one exception were not high at 2s., but this one, Zadourers, by 
perhaps the poorest of all, with no garden, its two bedrooms containing " Hunter. 
a poor couple with seven children, was charged 2s. 6d. 

The poor have no choice, they must pay what is asked. 

In Harefield_are some little old farmhouses in the hands of labourers, 
who enjoy about an acre of land, and are prosperous and contented. 
Here are old open fireplaces and appliances of two centuries ago, within 
a few miles of the metropolis. Nearly every house had two bedrooms, 
in which the only excessive family found was one of six adults with 
one child, although visits were paid at 20 houses. Rents were rising ; 
in one row the old tenants were paying ls. 6d., while 2s. 2d. was 
charged to the new comers. Gardens were small, and the new houses 

were very cheaply built, perhaps under 35/. a house, as I could guess. 
Old thatches had passed away from the village, and the roofs were 
spouted. Insulated groups of cotters complained of being far away 
from the bakehouse. 

Interest attaches chiefly to the difficulties of those who must live in 

the country, who work on it, who earn the low rate of farm wages, 
and who are pointed at in the evasions of the poor law. Still some well- 
paid tradesmen are as badly lodged, because their work is temporary, 
as witness the brickmakers’ cots on the great brickfield between Han- 
well and Uxbridge, as seen from the Great Western Railway near 
Hayes and West Drayton. They are like colliers rows, for the same 
reason that they are built for a short term. Certainty and permanency 
are a part of the advantages on which the statesman lately congratu- 

lated the Buckinghamshire farmers ; one wishes the labourers may 
enjoy a part of the benefit. 








MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The colliery districts of Monmouthshire take their character from the 
conditions common to the collier’s life in all parts of England, but are 
worse in respect of cottage accommodation than any I have seen else- 
where. Being planted in a mountainous and stony country, the villages 
have more resemblance to the northern than to the midland coal villages. 
The houses are of stone, are let in flats, and are destitute of many im- 
portant conveniences. Besides collieries there are chemical, metallur- 
gical and tin-plate works for which houses have to be provided, and 

generally they have been built in the scanty and temporary manner of 
similar places in the North. 

In Machan parish, in a district called Pontymistr, are some chemical 
works, for the workmen of which seven houses have been built. These 
houses have but one external door, but one window, and that on 
the same front as the door. There is a ground floor only, the room 
being 8 feet high. Behind the kitchens, lighted by their doors which 
open into the kitchen, but having no other orifice, are two rooms, each 
7 feet by 7 feet 6 inches, of which some make a bedroom and pantry, 
others two bedrooms. The only window in the house will not open. 
Attempts have been made in instances to improve these houses, a little 
outbuilding has been erected as a pantry to enable a large family to use - 
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Appendix. both “bedrooms;” a ladder has been provided to the roof, and a pane — 
of glass substituted for a tile so as to make a loft for part of the chil- | 
rene po dren. In these seven houses there were 14 adults and 24 children. 
the State of Lhe rent was 2s., an exorbitant demand. There are no privies, I was 
the Dwellings glad to pick my way over ground spotted with children’s dung; had they — 
of Rural been harpies their excrements were better there than aber 
Labourers, by 48 hours in slop-pails, as in more dainty Devonshire. 
said Snieilanheee Guiry against the tall blind wall of a factory, and therefore having 
no back openings, were five more, of which one was to be let and another — 
empty. They had but one bedroom, but contained no family of more — 
than six. The rent was 1s. 9d. As the front wall of these houses from 
roof to ground was only 6 feet, they were only one storey high, and as — 
there were only two rooms in all it is not likely that these cots cost 
above 251. apiece. If it be true, as the tenants asserted, that “the 
company,” z.e. the employers “were not willing” that they should live 
elsewhere, this is a case of downright shameless extortion. a? 

There are much better houses around, as at the Tin-plate works where — 
two pair of “semi-detached” cots of one good bedroom, excellent of 
their kind and sufficient for the families, eight adults and nine children — 
who inhabit the four, have been built for 48/7. each house. : 

There are also many houses built by a society, and let at 7L.; they are 
of stone and slate, and often “semi-detached.” The privies are too — 
often against the ‘house-sides. The farmers hereabouts pay for the — 
manure and ashes, so there is no difficulty in keeping the privies from 
over-filling. ‘ 

Some houses belonging to the Chemistry are let to colliers for 10s. a — 
month, which includes coal; they have two bedrooms each, and in 
them slept families of seven, eight, and nine persons. The tenants Lavell 
no gardens nor privies, unless they choose te build some on the waste — 
eround. These houses are of three rooms on the ground floor, and 3 
being built in an excavated terrace on the hill side their backs are “a 
against the face of the rock. 

Climbing up the hill to the height of one storey you get to the lexlid 
of another terrace running between the hill and the houses, upon which — 
open the doors of the second flat, or back houses, whose doors turn this 
way, but whose windows are over the windows below. For this flat of 
three rooms also 10s. amonth was paid, and families lived in all. These 
apartments were, though much out of repair, preferable to the closed — 
holes below. There were sick children in all, and half the people had. 
their faces tied up for what they called toothache and cold. ie 

The front or basement row of houses of any of the colliers’ rows 
at Risca, consists of a row of arches of about 7 or 8 feet span, with — 
a width ‘of about 18, anda height of about 10. The front of each is 
filled with a wall of stone, with a window in each arch, and a door in 
every other one. ‘The back has also a wall of stone, built up against 
the natural material of the hill, on whose steep sides the terrace on 
which the arches rest has been excavated... This back wall has also 
in some cases a small window about 2 feet by 1, to which light is ad- 
mitted by a short sloping shaft opening on the surface at the back. 
The tenant has an arch and a half, taking alternately the front and the 
back half of the width of the divided arch. The undivided arch, in 
which is the house-door, forms a good sized kitchen, from which a door- 
way opens into the half-arch, which forms the dark close bedroom. — 
This room is again subdivided by a floor of wood, which extends. 
across at about half way of the height, but leaving an aperture for’ 
access by means of a ladder from one bed-cellar to the other. The floor- 
being of the height of the middle of the window cuts it across, and 
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makes it serve to light both storeys, which of course it does very im- 
perfectly. 

There being no pantry, and the people keeping the usual wasteful 
roaring fires, they prefer to keep their stock of victuals in the bedrooms 
to the hot kitchen. 

There being no privies the defecations of children and of invalids, 
who were numerous, or indeed of any persons who felt obliged to part 
with their excrements at hours inconvenient for going to the woods, 
were kept in slop pans in either apartment. The water supply is, 
happily, good. The flat above is supported by the arches, it has two 
windows looking to the front, the door to the back, so the two bed- 
rooms of this upper flat have but one window between them, the 
“second best ” bedroom being a mere cellar, with a borrowed light or 
hole opening into the other room ; the roof was imperfect, the flagged 
floors ruinous, and the whole wretched to the extreme. : 

The district being large some of the houses were a long way from 
the supply of clean water. 

In houses like those described were found numerous adults, but in 
some rows an ominous scarcity of children. For instance, in 12 suc- 
cessive houses in Lower Machan which I visited were 30 adults and 
17 children. The largest family consisted of 11 persons. 

These people can, if they like, sleep in the kitchen ; when they do 
not choose to do so they enjoy about 500 ¢ubical feet of space in the 
two bed-cellars, inclusive, however, of the woodwork, flooring, and 
furniture. 

‘There was a little variety of quality in the detached rows. Some 

were let at 12s.a month; for some a man had built a privy. Some- 
times dilapidation had proceeded so far that the tenants were now 
driven to the kitchen to sleep; and here and there were cots with 
gardens. 
_ Bassaleg has many ordinary cottages, and some of the larger houses 
are let in flats to the labouring people. Privies are scarce, and cannot 
be cleaned without expense. The gardens are very poor. The rents 
seem high in proportion to the houses, though only about Is. 6d. a 
week. Highteen houses were visited, and of them only three had two 
bedrooms. Four adults and three adults with two children were the 
largest families, except in an instance at the Garth, where is a house 
of one bedroom, belonging to an owner, for whom the family who 
live within work. They consist of a married pair, a boy of 20, a girl 
of 19, a boy of 14, and two younger children. They pay 3/. 10s. rent, 
have the decency to have made frequent complaints, and the patience 
to submit to as frequent refusals of redress. The houses were formerly 
“parish houses,” and have good gardens, though themselves of very 
small dimensions.* 

There were houses to be let at Pontymesin in Bassaleg. 

In St. Woollos are numerous small houses. I visited 11 of them on 
the canal bank, all were single bedroomed. In one lived four adults, 
in another three with three children. The rents were from ls. 6d. to 
Is. 9d.; they have usually gardens, but often neither privy, nor any 
opening at the back of the house. Some were of one floor only. 

‘At Malpas are many good cots, but some are poor old unilocular 
places ; in one with a kitchen and single bedroom lived four adults and 
a girl of 12 years. Old broken flags compose too many of the floors. 

At Caerleon the worst parts of the town were crowded, while houses 
at 2s. a week stood empty, with gardens, privies, pumps, and nearly 
always two bedrooms. 


* The information was not received from the family themselves. 
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Arrenvix. In Long Lane, because the rent was 6d. less, the cots, which were 

exceedingly bad, were eagerly taken. With no back openings, the yard — 

No. 6. one great dung heap, with every other pane of glass broken out, with 

Inquiry on Peers 54 Me 4 : y yn 

the State of &Very hinge loose, the kitchen only 6 feet high, the bedroom roof be- 
the Dwellings ginning its slope at 2 feet from the ground, the whole house only 11 feet 8. 

of Rural by 7 feet 9, the people preferred these cheaper houses because they. 
Labourers, by were poor. ‘The rents were most exorbitant. 

Dr. Ehinter. The houses in Christchurch were generally in rows of two beditooull 
each house, with an odd one here and there of a smaller sort. They 
were of stone and tile, and let at about 4/.. No crowding was observed. 

Llanwerne had a pretty good stock of stone and tile cots, but they 
were too small, and their windows were smal] and broken. | 

The miser able little house at Magor has been described. The pave- 
ment was irregular, and the ceiling of the kitchen in most places but 
5 feet 6 above the ground. Although Magor is a dirty, dilapidated — 
place, the cots are generally roomy. In two of the four single bed- — 
roomed houses were single old women only, in another a married pair. — 
‘The two bedroomed houses were not crowded, the average being five” 
people to a house. 

Caldecote and the other villages on the north bank of the Seveull 
are composed of small thatched cots, The population is small, and has — 
declined, but at Caldecote every available room has been ‘suddenly 
taken for a number of wiredrawers who have come on the removal of © 
the works from Tintern hither. As there are no cots here for the © 
wiredrawers to take, they keep on their cots at Tintern for their 
families, going home on Saturdays enly. Ten or twelve houses have 
been built for them by their employers, but this supply is but little — 
compared to the demand they have created, as there are about 200 men ~ 
to be disposed of. This has been the case now for two years. 

I visited 13 houses containing 19 bedrooms ; in them lived 48 adults 
and 20 children, In houses in which wiredrawers lodged were 7 adults — 
in 2 bedrooms; 6 adults and 4 children in 2 bedrooms; 5 adults and 
3 children in 4 bedrooms ; it was an uncomfortable position for these — 
married men to be in, and there was little prospect of improvement. — 

At Portskewet were little old thatched houses containing small 
families in single bedrooms. Five in a room was the only high number 
observed. by 

There are 10 parishes of Monmouthshire in which attempts have 
been unsuccessfully made to check the flood of population by demolition — 
of cots. It has not succeeded in Clearwell, the people having incon-— 
siderately refused to be cleared with the houses, and having riséieg 
from 703 to 816. 

At Trelleck, also, the reduction of the cots from 212 to 189 has” 
been insufficient to prevent the flood rising from 829 to 863. The 
proceeding has failed also in Llandogo, the people having increased 77 > 
though the houses have decreased 11. 
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NORFOLK. 


Mr. Read in his report on Norfolk farming in the Royal Agricultural — 
Journal, vol. xix., says: “The worst cases are some of the overgrown 
** open villages of West Norfolk. Here people build cottages for gain, 
“and demand exorbitant rents. The scum of the neighbourhood 
settles down in this spot ; for should a man lose his honesty, or a 
woman her virtue, both are ejected from the close parish, and of 
course take up their abode in the next open one. The houses are 
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small and dear, crammed with grown up children and lodgers.” Aprxnprx. 
And so Mr. Read proceeds to give a lively account of the open village 
where the farmer “naturally cares but little for the riffraff of Bilis No. 6. 
parishes.” Inquiry on 


the Stat 
Some people speak of building cots in a tone as if they were asking the Duodllicos 


their neighbours to refrain from tearing down a sea wall. They look of Rural 
on the people as a surging fluid anxious to find its own level, and /“abourers, by 
ruinous wherever it comes. ‘To give it vent will be to render ‘their Dr, Hunter. 
beloved estate uninhabitable, and to eat it up with poor rates. 

- And perhaps it might be injurious to open one or two villages while 
the rest remain close,—injurious, that is to say, to the parishes opened, 
—hbut if all were open, if the responsibility of maintaining the poor was 
‘spread over the whole or large districts of country, the pressure would 
cease at once, and people would live where they worked, neither 

roaming by day over miles of depopulated country nor clustering and 
wrangling f for lodgings at night like rats on the mast of a sinking ship. 

The reduced number of cottages i in many parishes of Norfolk, as ; shown 
‘by a comparison of the census of 1851 and 1861, prove that attempts at 
ejection have been going on at a great rate. I have selected from these 
parishes 17 in which the number of cots has been reduced, although 
the population has been increasing in all. They are Hoveton St. John, 
Westwick, Whitwell, Kerdistone, Heydon, Itteringham, Little Barn- 
‘ingham, Woodbastwick, Thelveton, Griston, North Tuddenham, North 
Elmham, Pensthorpe, East Barsham, Mintlyn, Shouldham, and Honing- 
ton. Local circumstances may perhaps satisfactorily explain some of 
the cases, such as that of Mintlyn, a parish of 1,100 acres, in which 
were only six houses since reduced to four ; but the considerable number 
of such examples to be found in every county, prove that it is not the 
migration to towns which has enabled the landlords to dispense with 
so many cots, but that the destruction of cots is going on as a means 
of compelling the people to leave the parish in which they work. 

In this county, in the summer of 1864, Mr. Burroughes, proprietor 
of a considerable estate, was summoned before the magistrates on the 
ground that some of his cottages at Hamblington and South Walsham 
were so bad as to be legal nuisances, and ‘although the facts were 
proved, the only part of the char ge on which he could be conv icted 
‘proved to be the omission to pr ovide privies. This omission may prove 
to be a matter of serious import or of none at all, according to the 
closeness with which the houses approach each other. There were 
many condemnable qualities about the houses, but an inelastic law 
‘convicted the owner on a point on which he may possibly have de- 
Served no censure at all. Far better is it to have no privy at all 
than an overcharged receptacle, perhaps in a position difficult to empty 
forcing its fermenting excrement through every pore of the earth, and 
into every well and watercourse. Let us have either the natural 
condition of things or the arrangements of a moderate degree of 
mechanical art and police order ; at present the villages have often the 
worst of all systems, covered reservoirs of liquid ordure with no means 
either of escape or evaporation, or shallow ponds of it a few yards from 
the houses and wells, receiving and transmitting to the soil hundreds of 
gallons of rain water in the year. 

Denver consists of numerous good brick and tile cots, belonging to 
numerous owners, and in good condition ; most of them sufficiently 
Spouted to allow a supply of rain water, a ‘comfort denied to people in 
thatched houses. 4/. without rates was a common rent, for this a 

small garden and one or two bedrooms might be had. Of 24 cots 
visited, 20 had but one bedroom; in one such were 3 adults and 
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5 children, who, however, made a bed in a back kitchen for seclusion ; 
in another a married pair, an adult son and daughter, with six children ; 
these people necessarily made a bed in the kitchen ; in another lived a 
widow, 2 adult daughters, one adult son, and two children; in another 
a married pair had one adult son and 4 girls ; ; in another four adults 
and six children lived. In the 24 houses there were 28 bedrooms for 
62 adults and 69 children. They had good water, and. many little 
gardens ; the lowest rent heard of was 2/. 12s. A common measurement 
fy the gr aed floor within was 14 feet by 11. There was but one cot to 
be let ; people complained of the scarcity, and of the long distance men 
had to walk to work on the new grounds in the fen. There -were 
plenty of privies, one was observed which adjoined the back’ kitchen, 
there was only a brick thickness of wall between, and lately when the 
privy got full it burst into the kitchen, breaking down a part of the 
wall, 

The houses at Fordham were of good brick and tile with brig 
floors and gardens, they were usually taken by a farmer for his men 
and were not crowded. But this perfection was hollow, there were 
not sufficient cots, and the farmers had to hire their labour’ from 
Hilgay, where a very different condition was seen, At Hilgay the 
hinds had to struggle for houses with brickmakers and canal men, 
and while these latter got the new houses the poorer class had to seek 
a lodging where ruinous old thatched cottages raised their unkempt 
heads, where the families were frequently drenched with rain in their — 
own bedrooms. I visited some of each class. In the two bedroomed 
houses at about 4/. 4s. were families of six adults and one child ; four 
adults and nine children; and four adults and two children. Of the 
single bedroomed houses the worst belonged to the parish, and the 
overseers were as usual the worst landlords. In one of them wasa 
family of 5 adults and 2 children, in another 3 adults and 4 children. 
The houses were in every respect but one wretched, ruinous, and 
condemnable, but they had good brick floors, : 

The overseers charged a ; shilling a week for the house, and 5s.a 
year for the garden. Other single bedroomed houses in better condition 
were let at 31. and 31. 10s. 

The people of this colony had studied the poor law, and one of them 
expressed his opinion that the abandonment by the farmers of the 
practice of taking indoor servants was part of a system of evading 
the poor rate, because indoor service like apprenticeship. changed a 
boy’s settlement. He was a man of experience who had faced many 
boards of guardians, but I think the refinement now to be found in 
farmhouses has more to do with the change than anything else. 

The small scattered population of Bexwell have generally good, 
plain, cheap cottages with gardens. 

In the outskirts SpE Downham Market a few decent cots were offered 
to be let ; in West Dereham also one was to be let at 3/. 15s. The 
material of some here was rough stone with brick quoins, and a few 
were of unburnt bricks. There were few roofs in bad condition. In 
16 West Dereham houses was only one bedroom to each, in 7 others 
were two, in these 23 were 50 adults and 47 children. 38 adults with 
3 children, and 2 adults with 5 children were found to sleep in single 
rooms. In one case a pair of single bedroomed cots had been 
altered so that one kitchen and two bedr ooms were let to a family of 
four adults and six children, while an old lady contented herself wasn 
the remaining kitchen. 

At Crimplesham was one cot to let, the whole were very deoagt 
though there were poor untidy tenants. In one very small house 
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in Long Row were 5 adults with 4 children in 2 bedrooms, in two 
instances 6 persons were found to sleep in a room, and there were no 
less than 30 adults and 24 children in the 18 bedrooms visited. 

_ Keswick contains a number of very good modern cottages let at 
Sars low rents, 50s. to 60s. Some of them are good samples of new 
cots, the windows though hinged having large panes, the floors of 
good tile. Eight was the highest number fonnd in a two bedroomed 
house. Public spirit must have been the motive of the builder of 
these houses ; there has been an unsparing outlay and very little of 
ornament. 

Nearly all the cots in Dunston are too small, those with 2 bedrooms 
being no larger than those with one. The tile floors were good, the 
tile roofs rather out of repair. ‘There were small gardens, and 2. 2s, 
was the usual rent. There was no crowding. 

At Swainesthorpe there were modern rows, though very small and 
weak ; but they had the advantages of modern cots, good tile floors, high 
tile roofs giving room to stand in the bedrooms, good grates, a privy 
on a ditch to every 3 or 4. The rents were sadly too high in some 
cases, Mr. B. asking 4/. 10s. for a cot without a garden, while Mr. L. 
asked 2/. 12s. for a similar accommodation. 

The slush pools and ditches on the latter property were of a de- 
testable arrangement now nearly obsolete. 

The pump water was not good, but the roofs had spouts. Two well 
intentioned model cottages were far from»being successful. .There 
‘were no single bedroomed houses, and nine and eight were the largest 
families found. 

Newton Hotman is of brick with thatch or tile roofs. The largest 

family in a single bedroomed house was a married pair with four 
children, the other families were very small. Among the two 
chambered families was one of four adults and five children. Rents 
were from ls. 1d. upwards,—gardens not to be had for this. There 
‘were sufficient privies and sometimes a detached wash-house and a 
pump. 
__ There is no building stone except flints in Norfolk, but an excellent 
cheap material is made by puddling together clay and straw by horses 
trampling it. Labourers’ cots may be built of this as cheaply as of 
stone elsewhere, and the good size of the cots in Norfolk and Suffolk is 
due chiefly to this material. An excellent cot may be built of it for 
50l. to 60/. A very durable thatch is sometimes made of reeds. 

In Tasburgh there are but few single bedroomed cots; in the only 

one I visited only two persons lived, There was no crowding any- 
where. 
On the road north of Stratten are some of the old plaster houses, 
between farm houses and cottages, which standing in large gardens and 
orchards, overgrown with rich trees, tell of a social state now nearly 
passed away, 

Long Stratton is a large village containing hardly a house against 
which can be alleged aword of particular censure, unless it be that their 
high rent is likely to cause crowding and abuse of small houses. The 
walls are of clay with brick chimney stacks and thatched roofs. 
The windows too often sealed up, but such faults are common, and so 
are many others not seen here. A few were to be let at 5/. or 61. 

Mr. Hodgson’s houses had small gardens, and were let at 4/. or so. 
Only one was observed to have a single bedroom, and the only crowding 
was where a married pair and seven children had two rooms. 

At Dickleborough three single bedroomed cots were to be let at about 
al. 3s., and the rent of double bedroomed cots was about 4/. 10s. 
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APPENDIX. In this large village are no squalid quarters; but one cot should be 
mentioned in which a married pair and three adult children of the two 
reno ‘on: S0Xe8 sleep in one room. : : 
the State of Thelveton has 1,050 acres, and in 1851 had 82 houses and 154 
the Dwellings persons,—a small number of cots whether in relation to the acres or 
of Rural persons. This ratio was diminished in 1861 by the destruction of a 
ae tik ah: by cot, and a slight increase of people. Of these people, who seemed to — 
"some one to have too much room, five adults and two children slept in 
one loft, not fit to be called a bedroom, and in another case four adults 
occupied a single bedroomed house. 
The cots were small, with clay walls and tiled or thatched roofs, 
The privies, as is usual here, were removed from the house. ‘There was 
a bright green pond, dangerous of access, on which people on part of. 
Mr. Haver’s property depended for drink. 
There are many bad samples of cots in the eastern outskirts of Diss. 
Seole is built in great part of flint and brick. All the houses seem to- 
have two bedrooms, and often two kitchens. In one such were four 
adults with seven children; and in another three adults with seven 
children. — 
There are many parishes of Norfolk and Suffolk in which pure water — 
can only be reached by boring a well so deep as to penetrate the clay — 
and reach the chalk. In others water lies close to the surface, but is 
full of organic matter from peat beds. Water fetched from a distance 
has usually to stand all day in a cottage kitchen to save carrying. 
Similar natural causes obstruct the drainage, the slow current of the 
rivers is sometimes hindered by water mills, and houses built by water- 
sides are reputed unhealthy. 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


In Northamptonshire nine parishes are distinguished by a falling off 
of houses accompanied by an increase of people, as for instance at 
Guilsborough and Cranford St. Andrew, the combined population of 
which has risen in the last decennium from 874 to 958, while the houses 
have gone down from 212 to 208. 

Brixworth, Pitsford, and Floore are villages which nearly approached 
the idea of a Midland open village. At Brixworth most of the houses 
have been rebuilt, and most have two bedrooms, but are very small. The ~ 
village is growing, for it is the only place in the neighbourhood where 
people may build. Pitsford is however not far off, and though many 
live at Brixworth who work two miles off, no longer journeys were 
heard of. It is in the midst of fine pastures, and the farms do not 
require much labour, Little or no trade has settled here. There are 
few gardens in any of these villages; no special suitability attract 
people to such villages, but sheer necessity drives them. Even in these 
villages it is difficult to get a house, and “ when you get one there you. 
must stick.” Houses were pulled down at a great rate a few years. 
ago at Cottesbrook and other places, and now people who must work in 
Cottesbrook must give whatever rent the owners of the neighbouring 
villages choose to ask, the alternative on refusal being an extra two or 
three miles of daily walk to some other village. The owners in the three 
villages mentioned are mostly very small people. To make the most of 
their ground some of the houses have garrets, the privies are insufficient, 
and the houses crowded. Here and there an old man would ‘say that a 
two mile walk “do much hurt him,” but seldom or never was there 
dropped a word of discontent with the use of machinery or the putting 
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grazing land to the most productive use. In the villages there was 

much searlatina, and in a sort of panic the cesspools had been covered 
over and the places cleaned. There were many public wells and springs 
said to be usually very good, but the two consecutive dry summers had 
lowered them more than had ever been known before. ‘The water had 
got cloudy and people had sometimes to wait till the next morning 
before the exhaustion of the day was repaired. With half a dozen 
children ill with scarlatina a woman has little time to seek water, and 

_as she requires a full supply the misery which the drought causes can 
hardly be appreciated from description. ‘The public wells are locked 
up because dry, the private wells are locked in selfish fear, and the 
delay at the spring, the borrowing of buckets, the accidents, the quar- 
relling, the exasperation of the mother’s temper, the parched throats 

and burning skins of the children combine in a scene of misery which 
does not last long before fever gives the affair a more seriously sombre 
aspect. At Floore, where the wells were not so good, a brook about 
half a mile from the village forms a reserve in case of failure. 

Why is all this, except that in some villages hardly three houses 
belong to one owner, and in many the owners are on but asmall scale ? 

If it were not so, if the village belonged to two or three rich men, the 
wells would be deep, and deserve the popular name of “ everlasting;” 
but the village would become a close one, no building would be allowed, 

_ the failings of human nature would be prohibited and unforgiven, and 
the dreadful open village would have to form anew in all its misery 
on the nearest convenient space. 

I was told that a winter scene in such villages is as unpleasing to 
one who loves England. ‘Twenty or thirty men are loitering about the 
street for want of work. The farmers are not always sufficiently tilling 
the corn and root lands. The landlord has found it convenient to throw 
all his farms together into two or three. It simplifies the affairs, fewer 
questions are raised, rents are more easily collected, and in his instinc- 
tive fondness for land the farmer will pay more increase of rent than 
he can hope to get from his increase of land. ‘The farm capital of the 
parish is reduced, less food is raised, and employment gets scarce. The 
fields are full of thistles, there were more daisies than wheat, the barleys 
were scarlet in June and purple in August, and yet the people are 
idle in the streets. Soured by the sight of waste while they want, 
surrounded by crops of weed which their labour might have turned to 
food; while on one side of the wall the field is crying out for labour, 
on the other the baulked labourers lean, looking longingly on the land. 
Fevered in summery and half-pined in winter, no wonder if (to use their 
own archaism) the parson and gentlefolks seem “ frit to death at them.” 

Had they been Sheffield cutlers each might have had a garden, but 

living as they do by their agricultural strength the farmer will not 
have their competition, and still less their independence ; and in such 
villages not cne labourer in ten has a yard of ground in which to grow 
a potato. . 

At the lower end of Brixworth were single bedroomed houses for 
families of a married pair with four children, a pair with five, and a 
pair with six. In two of Holt’s houses also, a father and mother with 
four boys above and one below thirteen years; and a married pair, their 
two adult sons, adult daughter, with her two natural (?) children. More 
single bedroomed houses are to be found at the upper end. Barlow’s 
houses are let at 1s. a week, they have no back opening, the yard in 
front is only four feet wide with a high wall opposite the house, 
filthy drain and rubbish heap in front, a dilapidated privy behind. 
ee adults and a child lived in one, in another a widower with four. 
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APPENDIX. The double bedroomed houses were made to hold such families as a 
c pair with five adult sons and the child of one of them, five adults 
Neies with four children, and five adults with five in two instances. _ 


the State of In Pitsford were a few allotments, and a great and liberal owner, 


the Dwellings Whose action took from this parish some of the disagreeable features of 
of Rural the other two. Most of the houses had but one bedroom, back doors 
Labourers, by syere rare, often only one window would open. There were shoemakers 
Dr. Hunt:r. 5. well as labourers here. In allusion to their poverty the inhabitants 
humorously distinguish the two quarters visited as “the Bank” and 
“the Indies.” Hardly ever was there a house to let at Pitsford, the 
same was said at Floore. At Floore the bulk of the men worked in 
the parish, and were agriculturists, though there were also some furnace- 
men. It must be remembered that some of the parishes are very large, 
and that working in the parish is far from meaning that the cots are so 
near the farms, as they should be; it has been shown how it is they 
nestle together, but to the minds of labourers there is a great 
difference between residence on one side of a parish boundary and the 
other. 

The difference is not really so great as they think. The gleaning is 
better in this parish than in that, the doles better for old people, the 
rich people choose to confine their charities to certain parish boundaries; 
this is about all. But the labourers fancy that to leave a parish will 
expose them to be the first to be turned off if employment gets scarce, 
and that it will end in their being transported to pass their old age in 
a distant workhouse. The relaxations of the settlement laws in recent 
year's have somewhat liberated the labourer and tended to send him with 
his labour to the market ; but he does not yet appreciate his position. 
‘¢We wonder we don’t get our house improved as we belong to so and 
so,” said a woman in that parish, showing how little she considered 
herself as going into the labour and house market. 

The extent to which the poor law really bears on the question under 
consideration is something like this: When a man living in the parish 
in which he has a settlement is taken ill, the expense of his support falls 
on that parish ; if, however, he lives in another parish, the expense _ 
belongs to the union in general, as a “‘ common charge.” ' 

It has, therefore, been seen in the valley of the Nen that a farmer, 
one of three who occupied a whole parish, has built a few cottages in 
another parish, on purpose for his own men, (the old ones tempted to 
move by a promise of alight job,) a practice which if it became very 
frequent would almost compel the Legislature to enact that the place of 
labour, not the place of sleep, shall be considered the residence of the 
labourer. Of course when a labourer has a breeding wife there is also 
the danger of a multiplication of settled poor. 

A shilling a week was paid at Pitsford for single bedroomed cots, 
the water was good and the privies lately restored. Families of two 
adults with four children, and in two instances two adults with seven 
slept together. In one double bedroomed cot lived a married pair, 
with 11 children, 5 of whom were adults. Some of them slept in the 
kitchen, which was the only room below. 

Floore presented instances of pairs with 4, or 5, or 6 children in a 
bedroom of the smallest sort. ‘There were also families of 4 adults; 
3 adults with 5 children; 3 adults with 1; 3 adults with 4; and of a 
pair with their father, and six children sick with scarlatina, all with 
single bedrooms. In the two bedroomed houses were families of 8, 
and one of 9 adults. 

At Weedon where were not many farm labourers, people said they 
had been short of houses a long time, indeed most places were thronged 
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with people except those in which a wealthy owner could say “none shall 
«live here but those who belong to the parish, none shall receive 
“ Jodgers, and no two families shall occupy one house.” 

“Rents were so high as from ls. 6d. to 2s.6d. The privies were good 

and plenty. People drank of a good public water called the “Long 
Spring.” In two cases eight, and in one nine persons were found to 
sleep in one room. 
_ Boughton is a beautiful village, without any waste or ostentation; 
nearly every house is in truth a model cottage. There is a great landlord, 
and he was described as following the only rational plan of asking the 
same rent as the other cottage owners, about ls. or 1s. 3d. a week, and 
letting his houses to all respectable labourers, whomsoever they may 
work for. ‘Che cots were principally of cheap stone and thatch, tidily 
painted and in good repair, privies and all. 

Cottage gardens were but few, but there were plenty of allotments. 
Most of the houses had two bedr ooms, the number of children seemed 
to be somehow checked, the dirty slop pond in the garden was the only 
blot on the fair surface, but in this Elysium houses were never to be 


let, and there were people who worked in the parish but who could 


not be accommodated. 

From the neighbouring Kingsthorpe the rural character is quickly 
passing away. <A wealthier class of workmen is filling comfortable 
brick houses, newly erected by small capitalists from Northampton, 
and a zealous inspector of nuisances has made it a clean little town. 

_ At Duston some shoemakers live, but of both men and women the 
majority go afield. All the cottagers have a bit of land, and the rent 
is rather in proportion to this allotment than to the house room. No 
hew houses had been built in the old village, but none had been pulled 
down. Most of them had but one bedroom, but they were tidy, and 
there was no appearance of extreme poverty. ‘There were not many 
lodgers. In ove cot, however, five adults had but one chamber, in 
another a pair with seven big children had but two. The estates 
seemed to be managed with consideration for the poor. An accident 
here had lately shown the importance to very old people of having the 
bed on the ground floor, unless, as is not very usual, the staircase is 
good. Here an old woman had to climb a ladder to bed, and falling, 
was made lame for the rest of life. The case also should be mentioned 
of a thrasher who lived 11 years at Duston, and had had to walk from 
four to six miles daily, in addition to his work, because he could not 
find room elsewhere. 

_ At Litile Bowden, near Market Harborough, nearly all were farm 
labourers, of whom some had to walk four, five, or six miles daily. 


The older houses were poor hovels of thatch and mud. At Wotton 


Terrace a row of model cottages was absolutely spoiled by a stagnant 
ditch or long cesspool environing the gardens. ‘There was no inspector 
of nuisances. Privies were usually ¢ good, and the public pump gave a 


_ good supply. Rents varied, without much variety of house, but with 


the size of the gardens, from 6d. to 2s.a week. In one double bed- 
roomed house lived three adults with nine children. 

At Islip and Thrapston a number of navvies were lodging for whom 
no huts had been built by the contractors constructing the railway. 
there; and the principal proprietor at Islip not allowing their reception 
in any of his houses, they were all the more crowded in other people’s. 


- One man’s bedroom measured 6 feet by 5 feet 6, by 5 feet 6, and was 


occupied during the day as well as night. 
Islip being within the shoeing Gikica ict was rather beneficially affected 
by the Freehold Society at Woodford. On the other hand, people were 
Qa: c 
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known to work at Clapton (where there are but 30 houses on 1,946 


acres) who lived several miles off, because of the “dislike” of the land- — 


lord to cottages. Evictions used in this neighbourhoed to be made 
under the pretext of a suspicion of poaching, and at Brigstock the 
decrease of people was said to be a forced migration to ‘ America, 
Yorkshire, and Australia.” 4 

There were single bedroomed houses let at 1s. 2d. a week to labourers 
of 10s. or lls. wages ; these were not crowded, but cots at 6/., con- 
taining two chambers, were fuller; as, for instance, one with six adults 
and a child. The rent could only be raised through lodgers. 

At Thrapston everybody who can take a lodger does, but it is 
only in consequence of the railway works that lodgers are to be got. 
A shocking crowding was the result, and no great attention being paid 
to the removal of nuisances, illness may be expected. . 

There were in some parts decent privies and good water. Rents 
were from ls. 6d. to 2s.a week. In single chambered houses were 
families of two married pairs with three children, and of a_ pair 
with six. In the other houses were numerous adults in very small 
accommodation, although the cot was sometimes divided into three 
chambers. 

An instance related here of the accepted view of rent is worth 
recording. Mr. L. paid his man rather more than was paid to other 
Jabourers. In a while the man’s son grew able to work and earn 
3s. 6d. a week. When the landlord heard that one of his cottagers 
was better off than the rest, he raised his rent to 2s. a week. It is in 
the face of such experiments as this that it is said that the supply of 
cots is a question of market price. Such instances, and those where 
farmers reduce the man’s wages because his wife has found a trade, 
only show that the cost of the hind is fixed at the lowest possible 
amount on which he can live, and that the supplies of wages or shelter 
are not calculated on the profit to be derived from him. He is a zero 
in farming calculations. | 

Withering in Northamptonshire is part of Lord Exeter’s estate ; of 
13 cots visited, 9 had only one bedroom. The houses were small, 
having good stone walls, good smooth floors, spouting to some, but the © 
majority had low, thatched chambers. The rents were low, as is the 
rule all over the Marquis’s property. 

In one cot with one chamber, let at 12. 10s., lived a married pair with | 


five children. In another at the same rent were a married pair and 


three. ‘The chamber measured 11 feet by 9 feet 6 inches, and the walls 
were 3 feet 4 inches to the spring of the roof which rose to a ridge. 

Another instance is instructive to gentlemen who insist on building 
expensive three bedroomed model cottages. There were in these three 
bedrooms, a father, mother, and two adult girls who slept in one, a 
pair of lodgers had another, a single lodger had the third, and another 
man slept in the kitchen. | 

Thornhaugh is the Duke of Bedford's. Through the south of 
England one is constantly meeting with the estates of this nobleman, 
and nowhere are his cottages found in bad condition. Ten were 
visited here. For 50s. a good cottage and garden was had, the cots 
were little old places but had been made as decent as possible. Like 
Lord Exeter’s, they were considered a privilege of the respectable. 
But the system is not perfect, for on few such estates is there any 
adjustment of houses to families. One had two small bedrooms in 
which slept a married pair, a boy of 28, a girl of 18, a boy of 16, and 
6 children. In another with one bedroom a married pair with 5 chil- 
dren received an old woman to lodge. In another the men slept ina 
closet, and two women and three children occupied the bedroom. 
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At Preston in Hardingstone Union we have the close village again, 
where are only 14 houses, of which only 4 were called cottages, to 
house the labour of a parish of 1,470 acres. Piddington and Hackleton 
have therefore to receive the labourers and to stand by them in old 
age and disease. The increase of people in Northampton, which is 
considerable, is attributed in the Census Report in great part to the 
influx of farming men to the town. Horton is a still worse victimizer 
of its neighbours and churl to its dependants. Here are 2,790 acres 
bearing only 15 houses, the number of male inhabitants having sunk 
from 79 in 1831 to 31 in 1861. Of the few cottages now standing 
only two are available for mere labourers, the cowman, shepherd, and 
gamekeeper having everywhere to be served first. 

Long walks and crowding are, therefore, hereabouts the custom. 
The wages are lls. or 12s., and the country is a little helped by the 
shoe trade. Hackleton is one of the best open villages ; many new 
houses have been built by little owners, who find a profit in thus 
relieving the great estates of one of the first duties of management. 
There is also at Hackleton a great owner who prefers to ask a very low 
rent for his cots, so as to make it a substantial favour to be admitted 
asatenant. ‘There are often two bedrooms. In Hackleton reside no 
less than 46 families of agricultural labourers, many of whom have 
several working members. ‘The population of some of these villages 
is swelled by the unwillingness of fathers to allow the girls to go to 
service when they can get work at home as shoebinders and contribute 
to the family stock. I visited Coyteley’s houses ; 12 houses with one 
bedroom each. ‘There was good water, and the privies had been lately 
reformed. The rents, with a garden of six or eight poles, were gene- 
rally about 4/7. In each house was a pair of adults, and there were no 
other inhabitants except 20 children. 

Piddington had until lately the reputation of being a nest of fever. 
People live there at about 4°5 toa house. ‘Two cots were to be let. 
Qn visiting Westley’s houses I found them single bedroomed. In the 
first lived a married pair, a lad of 20, and two adult sisters. ‘The bed- 
room measured 16 feet by 12 feet 6, with only 3 feet 9 of wall, and a 
sloping roof. The window was on the floor. Outside was a stinking 
privy and drain. In another of these houses lived a married pair with 
a girl of 20, a boy of 15, and three children. 

Going then to double bedroomed houses, some of which had no walls 
to the sides of the bedrooms, the roof springing from the floor ; in 
Halford’s houses, first a family of two married pairs, two single adults, 
and four children ; in another, six adults with three children ; and in 
another, four with five. Close to these houses stood two wretched 
privies. There was no garden, no out place of any kind. Water was 
Scarce and dirty. The rents ls. Sd a week. 

At Hardingstone a gentleman had built excellent little houses at a 
cost of, perhaps, 170/., and as he lets them at about 2s. 6d. a week the 
tenure is a valuable property to those upon whom he is pleased to 
confer it. 

At Kislingbury, in Bugbrook District, a good inspector was removing 
nuisances which had become numerous. Some of the cesspools were 
here in clay and some in gravel, so that a different treatment was 
required in the two cases. There was much crowding together of 
houses. A general Act, in the spirit of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
would be the only remedy for this evil in the villages of small owners. 
They often build houses over every inch of their land, leaving the 
privies and outbuildings to chance. 

_ At Harris’ cots a stinking cesspool lay seven paces from the well, 
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but clay intervening the water was good. The same arrangement 
might, however, be seen where the MM abs seit ground was slower 
Water was scarce throughout.  - 

Tn this village it would be impossible to get a bit of land to build a 
cot in a better style as an example. In the adjoining parish of Upton: 
it was said that there was not one cot left, and the labour had to be: 
supplied from Harpole and Kislingbury. Tn the Census pl the 
number of houses is given as seven, the acres 979. 

At Upper He yford the private wells were bad. The péptaleteican heres 
were enriched by furnace men at 15s. a week, who worked at a distance: 
of two miles. Houses in Kislingbury were often let at Is. 6d. Though 
the privies were few, still the houses being small, and the families: 
small, there was nothing to complain of. The cesspools were too often 
great open gulfs, four paces by four, the fewer of such the better. 
The cesspool of one of the Charity’s privies was under the wooden floor,’ 
which was rotten and dangerous. 

There were parish houses at Upper Heyford let at 9d. a week ; there’ 
was a bad privy, but no well at hand. In one of these single bed- 
roomed almshouses a pair with four children were allowed to live. 

Lord Spencer built three excellent three bedroomed cots here, which 
showed that here plenty of bedrooms draw a numerous family, and that. 
small cottage properties cannot afford good private wells. 

The largest family found in any one bedroom in these villages was a 
married pair with five at Kislingbury. i 

At Wootton were parish houses let at 1s., and, as is common, abused 5. 
for in single chambered cots were instances of a family of 6 adults 
with a child ; also of a married pair, a boy of 19, a girl of 14, and 
4 children. In the two Woottons 27 single chambered houses were: 
inquired on. In such were living a pair with 6 children of 15 years’ 
and under, in two instances. Also a married pair, a boy of 17, a girl 
of 14, and 2 children. 

Williams’ houses at Little Wootton were 11 in number, with only’ 
one privy. The rents were ls. 3d.-to 1s. 6d., with a little garden. 

At Collingtree were two neighbouring cots; in one, with two bed- 
rooms, lived a single person ; in the next, in one bedroom, - lived three 
adults with six children. Single chambers had in other parts of the 
village to accommodate a pair with eight children ; and four adults: 
with one. 

“‘ T was much struck ” says the writer of the Prize Essay on North- 
amptonshire farming in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, 
** with the following very sensible remarks made by a north country: 
“farmer at the discussion on the laws of settlement at the London 
“ Farmers’ Club,—‘ A north country farmer would as little think of 
* «hiring a farm without comfortable and contiguous cottage accom- 
* “modation, as if it was devoid of stabling or shed room for his 
“animals. We know better than to buy ‘labour in® an oh 
““¢ condition.’ ” 


For NORTHUMBERLAND see DURHAM. 


NOTTS. 


~Mr. Corringham, in his account of Nottinghamshire farming, in 
vol. vi. of the Royal Agricultural Journal, favours the allotment of 
land to the labourers. He ‘complains of the honest having to ask for leave 
to toil and asking in vain, when toil is wanted, and he quotes with much- 


- 
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satisfaction the old Duke of Newcastle’s liberal allowance of gr eas to 
his tenants, and says there are 2,000 gardens on the Duke’s estate. * 

» In Nottinghamshire, the demands of an increasing people have been. 
met in 19 parishes by the destruction of such houses as they already 
had instead of the erection of more. It is difficult to conceive how it 
has come to pass that in Eaton in 1851, 158 persons had 37 houses, 
and yet in 1861, 184 managed to get into 29. Or in Bulcote, how 
136 persons can be stowed in fewer houses than were occupied by 83 
a decennium ago. ‘These small instances may sometimes be explained, 
but the thousand instances which the country can show can only be 
the result of some general system. 

_ Nottinghamshire is chiefly held by great landowners, and in the 
northern part of the county the adjoining estates of five noblemen 
of the highest rank gave the country in the last century the name 
of the Dukery. Besides these, the estates of the late Earl of Scar- 
borough, of Mr. Foljambe, and others are very large, so that there is little 
room for the minor gentry or small freeholders. In the neighbourhood 
of ‘Tickhill is Harworth, a parish not yet absorbed in a great estate. 
Brickmaking is here an important industry, but is said to be declining, 
and to this cause is attributed the great number of empty cots. Still 
brickmakers who worked here were walking from Tickhill a mile and 
a half, holding on to their cots there with the labourer’s usual tenacity. 
Very good small cots at low rents, but being without gardens never cheap 
to the farming man, might be had. Cots with gardens were to be let 
at about 2s. and one was empty although an orchard was attached 
to it. ‘There is something very unusual in all this, but the reason has 
escaped detection. The parish of Askham, south of Retford, and 


this Harworth are perhaps the only two villages visited, where cots 


were superabundant, even for a time, excepting places of decayed 
Beoisciires; where the empty cots are generally out of repair. 
The immense increase of Shireoaks may possibly explain it. The 


new colliery there has caused 50 or 60 large new cots to be built, 


of which about half appear to be intended to suit the labouring class, 
No things can be less like than this place is to a colliery in the North; 
or in South Wales. The 27 houses visited had 3 bedrooms each up- 
Stairs, and a proportionate ground floor. No money seemed to have 
heen spared in anything except perhaps the wood, which was not of 
best quality. ‘The outside measurement is 26 feet by 13 feet 4, besides 
outhouses. There is but one row, so the houses have room. They 
are spouted for rain water, the supply from the pump was not very 
good, but there is an abounding brook. ‘These were the cheapest 
houses and were 3s. a week. ‘The obvious effect of building so many 
3 bedroomed houses without a proportionate number single and double 
roomed, is to turn nearly all the houses into lodging houses. Accord: 
ingly we find, independently of children, 8 adults in one house, 7 each 
in two others, and 6 each in 4 more of the 27. 

The architect has not managed the outhouses well, they are badly 
placed and arranged, the privy closet forming part of a storehouse, and 





* « Then through barren Bedfordshire with its miserable villages. In Northamp- 
tonshire which did not seem much better, nightfall interrupted my observations. 
‘When the daylight afforded a distinct view of the rich county of Nottingham, my 
eyes were greeted with such a spectacle of universal rural prosperity as I had never 
before seen ; a multitude of little peasants’ cottages, all smiling, built of bricks ; 
everything finished to the last degree. Probably many foreigners imagine the whole 
of England like this, bnt even an unromantic expectation would be disappointed at 
the sight of the dirty huts and the unfruitful district mentioned before, huts to which 
I should prefer many a serf’s dwelling.” —Letter from Nresuur, 1798. 
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AppeNDIx. the coal ash, instead of being thrown into the bricked cesspool from 
‘agg behind, has a separate depét on the other side of a second parallel road 

Toc. oe oe the back of the outhouses. The cesspools are not shut up ; a brick 
the State of Screen with a hole in it, while it contributes nothing to the suppression — 

the Dwellings of stink, serves to prevent the cleaning out the cesspool by other means 
(of Rural than by letting a can down by a string passed through the hole or 
einer ‘4 ’y window! Besides this new row there are cots occupied by colliers in- 
; * the hamlets around. Some of the older are too small for the new 
families, but most of them afford excellent accommodation. ‘There are: 

pigstyes to all. ; 

Although Katon presents the extraordinary feature of an increase of: 
males from 70 to 95, the stationary number of the females would incline 
one to think that the increase reported in the census is of a migratory: 
character, or the effect of some public undertaking. Regarding then, 
the population as stationary we find a reduction of the cottages from 
37 in 1851 to 29 in 1861. Those which remain, or rather which have 
been rebuilt, are among the best in England, and the. tenants are 
fortunate in getting them at the rents fixed. They are built cheaply 
and without ornament. They have their faults, in some a long useless 
tunnel-like porch without a door opens from the kitchen directly to 
the north. The pantry in some adjoins the middenstead, the perforated 
zinc window of the one and the shutter of the other are close together. 
Some of these shutters are so high as to make the ejection of refuse 
difficult, and the opening for the operation instead of being turned: 
away from the house, looks inwards and necessitates the deposit of the: 
nightsoil, while removing, in a heap in front of the kitchen door. The 
spouting also was insufficient. No great expenditure of money or 
sagacity was wanted to avoid these errors. The cots were of brick, 
with brick floors, and seemed to be numerous enough for the present 
(1864) population, for one was to be let, and labourers in building: 
trades seemed to be the only walkers from other places. The experi- 
ment of visiting Eaton showed that in very small instances the alarming: 
statements of the Census. Report may sometimes prove capable of 
satisfactory explanation. Such as is described, however, I found Eaton. 
An excellent cot and garden were provided for 4/.; for 15s. to 25s, 
more, many tenants got a good allotmert and are made independent — 
men at once. Some cots have land enough for a cow, and some rents 
go up to 10/4. or 12/.; so that the middle class is not here swept away, 
and some encouragement or chance of rise in life remains to the — 
peasant. Best of all there is no obligation here, men work for whom 
they choose. 

From the adjoining parish of Gamston the people have been 
removing for 40 years; the houses have been destroyed, and after — 
some delay rebuilt from time to time. The new cots are large. The 
old cots, let at about 32, are tidy and pleasant, though very small. 
They have gardens. The new cots are not numerous, and are not 
accessible to real labourers. A pair of gaudy things of red brick and 
blue slate were let at 6/. 10s., the one to a farmer, the other to the 
foreman of a large farm. These are not for labourers. Labour can 
be obtained from Askham, and other neighbouring parishes. 

In Askham are many owners; the cottages are very good ; there are 
gardens, and the rents are moderate, yet several cots are to be let 
at about 4/., including water, but not the rates. . 

A great migration has taken place from the neighbourhood of 
Tuxford to Sheffield. There was no particular poverty to send the 
people away, but association with the navvies and accounts of that 
smoky paradise of the people unsettled the young men, and perhaps 
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the houses have been really in excess since this. The occupied houses Apprnprx. 
are not crowded ; at Rockley, where all the houses had 2 bedrooms, 
were families of°3 adults with 6 children, 2 adults with 6 children, No. 6. 
and one of 6 adults. Ce h pe 

In East Markham the cots seem a shade dearer. Only a very poor she Droste 

place could be got for 4/.4s. There was nowhere any squalor, and of Rural 
the only instanee of crowding observed was on the Tuxford Road, Labourers, by 
where a man, his wife, and four children, lived in a cot of only Dr. Hunter. 
two rooms. : 

West Markham is a part of the Duke of Newcastle’s estate which 
presents an agreeable picture of the old times. No model village ; 
the cots, though in neat repair, are very small indeed, and are let at 
about 3/. But every cot has an orchard as well as garden; the cot 
and land have gone together for generations, and the high state of 
garden cultivation, the rich plum, pear, nut, and apple trees, are the 
fruits of security, the old tenants feeling as safe as freeholders. It is 
now of course a favour to get acot in West Markham, a valuable 
patronage. Unfortunately the cots are in course of destruction as they 
become empty by extinction of families, and many schemes are resorted 
to by the tenants for preserving the heritage by adoption. 

In Weston, except a roadside squatting or two, the houses are 
excellent and well provided with pumps and spouts. ‘They, however, 
let for 4/., or more if there is a garden. 

' At Tuxford, although a small market town, the same principle of 
hereditary succession obtains in the cottages of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
estate. Security has caused repairs and planting, and whether the 
exportation of value or the comfort of inhabitants be the ideal good, 
these small holdings have it over the large farms and poverty stricken 
peasants of the Midlands. The cots of the smaller proprietors are very 
dear and often bad. A gardenless, one bedroomed house will fetch 

1s. 6d. a week. Without exactly knowing with whom the responsibility 
rests, one suspects the presence of some social wrong when one sees 
an industrious family experiencing difficulty in finding a house for 
their money throughout the length and breadth of a vast estate. At 
Tuxford people are forced into very bad bargains of small accommo- 
dation and high price because a few small freeholders have a monopoly 
secured to them by the Duke’s unwillingness to build. Cots may be 
Seen squeezed into the few yards of land of the small owner, who 
gladly pays a trifle as acknowledgment for the use of light to the 
owner whose property he overlooks. The privy must adjoin the wall, 
there is no room elsewhere ; there is but one bedroom, and the only 
possible garden is a bit of land to be rented at 2/. of another owner. 
The flimsy building will not last its century, and must therefore pay a 
redemption of capital as well as interest; but it does more, for the rent 
exacted is always 12 per cent. on the value, and the small owner who 
can use his money in trade will not part with it for less. 

Sutton is a large village composed of a great number of small 
properties, a large proportion of which were in bad condition. A few 
cots were tobe let. People had so covered their little ground plots with 
buildings that many cots were without gardens ; even for such 3/. 10s. 
to 41. 10s. rent was asked. Rents had been fixed when Sutton was 
far more prosperous, and they now seemed absurdly high when wages 
are only 12s., and when to get work men had to go to Ossington 
and other distant places. ‘These rents included the rates and good | 
water. The great owner at Ossington was said to have destroyed 
some cots there about the time of the formation of Unions, and now to 
depend iv part on Sutton for his labour. Ido not, however, find any 
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Aprenpix, remarkable decrease of houses in the parishes around Sutton; at 

— Ossington in 1831 were 257 persons in 34 houses, in 1851 there were 

L Bon6s 235 in 42, and in 1861 231 in 46; it is probable, therefore, that the 

ngquiry on ie ; 
the State of Class of houses there is improved, and that the improvement has un- 
the Dwellings ‘ntentionally proved an expulsion of the poorest people. The distance 

of Rural often walked by the Sutton labourer was said to be three miles, and 
Labourers, by appeared sadly too much; the accumulation of poor at Sutton is 
Dr. Hunter.» )ainly unnaturally great. 

The poor are of course not caused by the small freeholders of Sutton 
but it is they who let them in, and so by a false reasoning are said to 
be the cause of its being a poor place. It is a decaying place, and 
cottage rents may be expected to fall. A large proportion of the 
inhabitants had formerly lucrative employment on the river, but the 
railway has superseded that mode of traffic. Having no interest in 
their tenants’ labour, the cottage owners will no doubt try to take 
the only way open to them to recover their outlay, by charging high 
rents. It is also adverse to Sutton that the farm rents are high, 
and the present race of farmers not rich. It was said that Sutton is 
not so poor as it looks, and that the worst houses on many of the 
little freeholds were maintained for the sake of pasture rights in some 
way inherent in them. Some of the worst houses here, as elsewhere, 
are parish houses, the property of the overseers in trust. These are 
let at 2s. 6d. a year to poor persons who “belong to” the parish. 
There is a good deal of sound humanity in thus providing an old man 
or woman with a private home instead of the workhouse, and from the 
age at which paupers are incapacitated from work, to that at which 
they are incapacitated from taking care of themselves, no comfort is 
so much valued as a little quiet cot; but these properties are most 
frequently so badly administered as to be agents in the pauperization 
of parishes and families, and nuisances lowering the value of house 
property throughout the village. They exist in Sutton in unreasonable 
numbers, a temptation to the weakly poor to remain there in misery 
and low wages, and thus to perpetuate pauperism. ‘Two or three 
are abandoned ruins in the public street, and others, unilocular and in _ 
pitiable condition, are misused as receptacles of families instead of old 
almspeople. In two instances four adults were found to sleep together 
in the only bedroom of the parish houses. 

Carlton is one of the close villages where cots cannot be had, and 
where the policy is to keep away the poor. Such cots as there are are ~ 
mostly good, but labour must go thence at night to other places less 
trim. On the borders of Sutton and Carlton a flour mill shows the 
usual contrast between agriculture and other rural trades as regards 
the comfort of the workpeople. The owner rents a row of excellent 
cots close to the mill for the exclusive use of his men; he is not 
ashamed of their appearance, nor afraid to bear his share if misfortune 
should throw them on the poor rate. 

Kelham near Newark is mostly on one property, and contains some 
large and costly buildings. Close beside the stately mansion of the 
owner stoop some of the most miserable of human habitations intended 
for the labourers of the estate. Miserable, that is as structures, for the 
gratuitous supply of fresh air makes them by far to be preferred to 
such a town house as 10s. a week can afford. They have gardens and 
are let cheap, poverty therefore values them, but. even at a pound, the 
rent of one of them, there is a good interest paid on the value. 

A worse sign is, that several cottages stand deserted and about to go 
© down into utter rain. This, where of late years the demand for labour 

has been greater than before, indicates a disposition to send the hind 
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away from his-work, and at the present time regular employment in 
Kelham is held by persons who live at Newark, Averham, or Upton, 
where we shall see how labourers are provided for. 

Averham retains a few rotten old thatches, but decent cots are the 
rule. It is but a small place, and the cots are too small to hold with 
eomfort families of the average. number. Still no crowding was 
observed. : 
© Upton is the open village, the victim. Here is nothing like work 
for all ; they come here because a cot can be got here occasionally, and 
they must live where they can. As usual, some of the worst crowding 
is on the property of the overseers, who might be expected to feel a 
special interest in maintaining a higher tone of health and decency 
among the poor. 

- The overseers’ houses are let at their value. One was thus let at 
17s. a year. It consists of a kitchen, with a bedroom above it of the 
same size of floor. The house measures internally 12 feet by 11, 
froia which deduction must be made for the chimney and other pro- 
jections. The bedroom has no side-walls, the roof springing from the 
level of the floor and rising to a ridge 5 feet 6 high in the centre. The 
timbers of the roof interfere with the roominess of this apartment of 
about 350 cubic feet. The roof, though of tile, is bad. A bed is made 
up nightly in the kitchen. In this house are then packed away a 
matried pair, a girl of 17, a boy of 14, with five younger children. In 
another such miserable place were three adults, and an occasional fourth. 
In another a married pair, a girl of 13, and five children, occupied the 
bed-closet in the roof. veh 
~ There were about a dozen of these parish houses ; a stinking open 
drain serves to divide them from the lane in which stand heaps of 
muck, gathered in summer by the children for the garden, and pro- 
bably harmless. In the garden gapes a stench-evolving open cesspool 
many feet across. Gardens may be hired by most men at Upton. 
’ Farther on is a house under the stewardship of Mr. F. Here the 
roof is in so bad a condition that the only bedroom is deserted as 
uninhabitable. - , 
» Reduced to one room the family, a married pair with two adult and 
four "younger children, occupy two beds in the kitchen, which now 
forms the whole house, and is rapidly following the rest into ruination. 
- Undoubtedly poor people often take these mean lodgings for the 
Sake of paying a low rent, but with such families and such wages who 
can say they are wrong ? 
The high rents of Southwell are probably maintained by the pre- 
sence of a few mechanical trades and the general wealthiness and 
beauty of the town. There are very few good cots to be let. On the 
Fiskerton Road, in Spring Terrace, people were paying 41., 4/. 15s., 
and 51. 5s. for two bedroomed houses, and had to pay another rent for 
a garden if they wanted one. On the Upton side of the town 41. 10s. 
was charged for cottages with two bedrooms, where the back bedroom 
was a mere closet, and there was no garden. The rates were included 
in these rents, and to some extent justify them, for where a landlord 
has eas or other urban luxuries to pay for, he must recover the rates 
in rent ; but as these labourers do not want gas, the excuse is only an 
additional reason why they should not be sent to live in towns at all. 
- Two miles off is Morton, a little village in which there are only two 
or three bad cots. Rents are very much lower than at Southwell, but 
here also are not cots enough, frequent inquiry being made for them 
without any chance of success. When it is remarked that in a number 
of villages the cottages are bad, and that in an equal number they are 
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good, the fact must be remembered that for stated reasons it is the 
larger villages which contain the worse houses, so that the worse 
houses preponderate in some districts in which the majority of the 
villages may deserve credit for good accommodation. 

In the environs of Leéford are a few single bedroomed houses let at 
very low rents, and, if not abused, a great convenience to the poor, 
One unilocular hut on the Clarboro road shelters a man and his wife 
for 6d. a week. Others were let at 1s. or 1s. 2d. In none was there 
any crowding, and in many places there were empty houses. In towns 
wells should always be covered; it was plain that in the paved yards the © 
dirty water ran into the wells for want of a surface drain, 

From Clarboro and Hayton the old cots have passed away, and their 
successors being decent brick and tile are very much to be preferred. 

There are in these two parishes many small resident owners. The 
cots are cheap, a decent one with a small garden may be had for 1s. 2d 
or ls. 4d. Many walk about two miles to their work. 

In North and South Wheatley, beside one great lord are many 
smaller owners. The old cots have disappeared, and others, good, 
cheap, and well suited to their respective inhabitants, have arisen. 
Except for temporary works, of which drainage is the chief, neither 
long walks nor crowding are ‘seen here. ; 

Sturton-le- Steeple has nearly completed the reform seen in Clarboro, 
Hayton, and the Wheatleys, and necessary everywhere. Wherever a 
collection of old cots has become nearly unfit for the use of tenants the 
houses have been pulled down, and on the ruins two or three new have 
been built. This process has gone on for many years on the estate of the 
chief proprietor. ‘The present houses are good substantial plain build- 
ings, and for the rents, 3/. or 44.,an ample return is made in comfortable 
accommodation. The only inconvenience to the labourers is where the 
number of cots is rather diminished, as they are not easily got in these 
pleasant villages. 

Sturton men walk to the new outlying lands on the Trent about two 
miles. They are often Se of work in winter, and glad to walk: any- 
where. f 

In none of the villages in this neighbourhood, although the cots had 
often only one bedroom, was there obser ved a bad instance of crowding, 
except at North Leverton, where four adults, being two married 
pairs, and.three children had only one chamber among them, but 
made a bed in the kitchen. Here most of the men found work in the ~ 
parish, but in winter it often failed them for a few weeks, when they 
were obliged to seek work at any distance. There are few bad cots 
here, and none quite condemnable. 

In South Leverton the cots are not so good ; some of the old sort 
remain, and the new are rather shabby. Single bedroomed cots without 
gardens fetched 1s. ld.a week. One double bedroomed with a large 
garden fetched 6/. One was to be let. There are two or three 

owners, and they have kept their cots just sufficiently comfortable. 
Rain spouting was not uncommon and very valuable. 

Tresswell is fruitful of plums and apples, and the cots are some- 
times a little overgrown with the rich trees. There are black and 
bubbling ditches, little lakes standing perennially in the shade and 
stinking cogently. Since the Nuisances Removal Act has come into 
force village nuisances have been reduced to little. The two chief 
difficulties which stop the village inspector are the old watercourses and 
the privileged trades, but beside these there seems often to be a difficulty 
where road surveyors are concerned, In the common case of a neigh 
bouring tenant pouring his filth upon the public road, and where, as i$ 
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common, the road surveyors choose to tolerate the evil, the inspectors APPENDIX. 
are at a loss how to abate it. 
There are cots in Tresswell of the worst old sort, and the two HonGs 
nquiry on 

parish houses are the most miserable of all. Here the pauper pays no  4y¢' giate of 
rent, and lives as it were in her own house, The two strongest the Dwellings 
motives for living in tumble-down hovels are the love of one’s own — of Rural 
freehold, seen in the race of squatters, and the dislike of the workhouse. Lourers, by 
So long as an old woman can “do for herself,” she is happiest out of 27 Hunter. 
the workhouse. In these villages it is often said, and probably with 
truthful intention, “‘ we can’t pull down the parish houses until the old 
creatures are dead, but then we shall.” But the cots are not put to a 
violent end; death by dilapidation, if such a term can be used where 
there is no more solid material than clay, comes naturally. With 
sightless window and open mouth, the dead corpse remains a nuisance 
on the wayside for another 10 years, decomposes and vanishes, and no 
more parish houses are built. Few of the houses here can compare in 
real discomfort with those of the South. Here are usually floors of 
tile and grates if not ovens. Two bedrooms are had for 1s. 2d. a 
week, and though men walk far for it, they get 12s. instead of 8s. or 9s. 
In this latitude north country ash middens alternate with ordinary cess- 
pools. In one of the cots at Grove I found nine persons, and this was 
the only instance of want of room there. 








OXFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. Read in his report on Oxfordshire farming in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xv., says: ‘The cottages are as 
‘ commodious and well arranged as in most agricultural. districts 3 
but it must not be supposed that much may not yet be done in the 
way of improvement, or that cottages are nearly perfect. Far 
otherwise. One great hindrance to the elevation of our labouring 
poor is the defective accommodation in cottages, many of which 
have only one bedroom.” “Parents and children, grown boys and 
girls, are huddled together in the same room, nay, sometimes in the 
*“ same bed.” ‘This evil is chiefly felt in the small towns and open 
“villages. For this we have to thank the law of settlement.” 

** Gentlemen who take interest in and are very kind to the villagers 

“on their own estates, are often quite unmindful of the condition 
“of those unfortunate poor who belong to their parish, but who do 
© not live in it ; and many landlords, while very good and charitable 
“ towards their cottagers, are also very strict with them. Should a 
© man be a drunkard, or a single woman become a mother, both are sent 
“ off to the next town. It may answer one purpose, of furnishing a 
“ warning to those who remain, but it is a very questionable means 
“of reforming the guilty.” “One cannot blame a small capitalist 
* who has built a cottage out of his hard earned savings, for requiring 

a good per-centage on his money.” ‘It is not surprising that to 
eke out his scanty means the labourer should introduce a lodger 
into his cottage already overcrowded.” ‘It is the unfortunate 
policy of the settlement law to offer inducements to the demolishing 
cottages where they are urgently required, and to the congregating 
them where they are not. Even farmers are so short sighted as to 
object to cottages on or near their farms, because they fear an 
augmentation of the poor rate.”’* 
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* A chapter in Southey’s Doctor with Whitehead’s Verses on the late Lord 
Harcourt’s demolitions at Nuneham is worth consulting here. 
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APPENDIX. Mr. Read recommends garden allotments, and complains that their 
—— usefulness is interfered with by the long walks exacted of the labourers 
5 No.6. before and after their day’s work. — 

the Store of Besides numerous instances in which destruction of cots has been, 
the Dwellings found successful in evicting the labourers, there are 14 parishes of 5 

of Rural, Oxfordshire in which the people have grown notwithstanding. One 
Labourers, by instance may be quoted, in Stratton Audley, a parish of 2,810 acres, 
ith Hunter. 64 houses seem to have been thought too many, and one has been 
destroyed, but the increase in the persons is remarkable, from 3805 in 
10 years to 378. . 

In Caversham the greater number of houses had 2 bedrooms. In 
one of 3 bedrooms lived a pair with 7 children. In those with 2 
were found instances of 8 adults with 4 children; a pair with 5; 
4 adults with 2; and of 5 adults. Yates’ cottages on Henley Road 
had but one Deareee and had no garden, each was one ground floor 
of two rooms, the whole measuring 15 feet 6 by 11 feet 4, by 6 feet 
8 high, the privy was not fit to use, the water supply was 400 yards 
off, and yet the rents were 2s. a week, In one of them lived 3 adults 
with 4 children. 

At Clay Hatch, paying 2s. a week for two bedrooms, lived a pair with 
10 children, with also an unmarried daughter and her 2 children. ea 

At Littlestead Green also the people were crowded, so also at Kidmot 
End and Gallows Tree Common, where cots let at ls. a week were 
charged 1s. 3d. to new tenants. Of these the kitchens measured 
10 feet 9 by 10 feet 3, by 6 feet 8 high, with a little scullery by the 
stairs. The two bedrooms together measured 14 feet 6 by 11 feet 4, 
the height 7 feet 6 at the ridge of the roof. One bedroom has a window — 
which will not open. the other no window at all; of course there are 
no fireplaces upstairs. _ 

At Witney were many single bedroomed houses. For instance 
Lovell’s yard. ‘The rents were 1s. 2d. a week, there was one privy te 
7 cots, no gardens, no back openings to the houses, a draw well, the 
lower windows sealed, and the whole ground plan of each measured 
11 feet 8 by 9 feet 5. In these seven cots lived 15 adults with 19 
children. Houses were found here against the walls of which were 
heaps of dung; and the opposite pole of discomfort might also be 
found in a window, eight panes of which were broken out. But Witney 
is not altogether a very bad place for a working man to live in, for 
crowding was not common, and fever not much known, except about 
Bistros houses, which Bes out over a filthy ditch, fides where one. 
pack window was the only one which could be opened. In a single 
bedroomed cot here lived five adults, an old married pair, their daughter, 
and her adult son and daughter, occupying three beds. The old man 
walks daily to and from his work at Brazenor ton, four miles off. He is 
said to like it, or to pretend to like it, poor fellow, and to get little 
gifts by carrying for people who shop in Witney. The Relieving 
Officer sees some explanation of the phenomenon in the fact that the 
man ‘‘ does not belong to Witney.” 

Thom’s houses were let at 1s. ld. a week. They had but one bedé 
room ; the windows were sealed up ; there was a dirty pool in the yard. 
In one lived a married pair, their boy of 18, their girl of 15, and two 
children. In another, was exactly the same family. In another, a man 
slept with a woman and her daughter ; but the man was 94, the woman 
108, and the daughter 76. 

At the Crafts “the well having become unsafe was. covered. in, eal 
people had to beg water where they could. In two instances, three 
adults and three children occupied the same bedroom. The rents were 
about 1s. 
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In Ducklington rents were 3é. or 4l., the houses very small and very 
full. Six and seven were found in single bedroomed houses, and in a 
double bedroomed cot, where each bedroom measured 12 feet 10 by 
10 feet 6, with a height of 6 feet 10 at the ridge of the roof, but of 
only 3 feet 6 at the side walls, lived a family of six adults with six 
children. I visited 26 cots in Ducklington ; they contained 59 adults 
with 68 children. 

_ At Hailey the rents were from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a week. The women 
did a little gloving, and there was, consequently, an excess of adult girls. 
‘In single bedrooms were several families of seven each, while in the 
double bedroomed cots, which were very little larger, were numerous 
adults. T'wenty-nine cots were visited, and in them were 71 adults 
with 102 children. 
- At Crawley, also, was some gloving. In one cot, let with a garden 
at ls. a week, and with but one bedroom, lived 'a pair with seven 
children. In the next cot visited, and which was no bigger but had 
the bedroom divided, were three adults with eight children. Lodgers 
were considered as desirable, but scarce. Allotments here, as almost 
everywhere, work well, and support those who have them in decency 
of house and clothing, besides filling their bellies. With a population on 
the decline, with wages down to 9s. or 10s., and the manufacture but 
the shadow of a name, the owners of cots still refuse to let large 
_ families have any but the worst. The neighbouring owners usually 
demand all the rent they can, and the country cots are mostly old and 
out of repair. 
_ Eynsham, near Witney, though better off than formerly, is still a 
very poor place. People live here who have to walk three miles to 
their work. Stanton Harcourt is said to be one of those close villages 
which take’the labour of the poor but deeline to give them shelter, or 
to take the burden of their sickness or old age, and Eynsham is-one of 
the sufferers. Fever sometimes visits Eynsham ; excited, probably, by 
a filthy ditch on the Oxford Road. New rows of cots are built where 
small plots of land can be got, and so crowded are they that back 
Openings have even in this rural village to be dispensed with. The 
‘ privies are by much too numerous, and too near the doors. 

In Button’s cottages were six privies to seven little houses, and all 
within a few yards. Closed windows are another common vice of 
construction. It is a prevalent custom in Oxfordshire to have an out- 
kitchen built in the garden, or at least detached from the house to take 
the dirty work, the washing and cooking. It is a convenience pro- 
bably not worth the cost, which cannot be much less than 1/. a year to 
each house. 

Crapp Alley is a good brick row of nine cots, eight of which have 
two bedrooms each. There are two privies with covered cesspools, 
and a good pump. 

_ There are no back openings, one bedroom window opens, the tenants 
make a hole in the other. The rents are from ls. 8d. to 2s. according 
to the state of repair. There is no ceiling to the bedrooms, but a high 
open roof. The bedrooms are of the same size, 10 feet 7 by 8 feet 
each. 

Morris’ Houses are seven in number, the rent ls. 9d. a week. There 
are stinking privies, with a nasty surface drain. The pump water is 
not drinkable, so the tenants have to go begging. There is no back 
opening. The bedrooms are usually two, the floor of each 12 feet 2 
by 11 feet 9, the walls 4 feet high, the roof springing thence to a 
ridge and without ceiling. In one of these were two married pa 
each with a child, and also an old woman. 
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APPENDIX. Akerman’s Row had but one bedroom, no back openings, no flreplace 
in the bedroom. The removal of the ceiling had added much to the 


eee bedrooms ; they measured 13 feet 4 by 11 feet 8. The rent, 1s. 9d. a 
the State of week, ; ; 4 
the Dwellings In one of these lived three adults with four children. 


of Rural Curtis’ Yard was filthy and desolate; all was execrable but the 
Labourers, by water. No gardens, and yet the rent was 1s.6d. Families of seven 
Dr. Hunter. and eight lived there. 

At Freeland the houses had allotments. The water was bad and — 
thick, privies, pigsties, and muck heaps standing all around the well, | 
In one bedroom slept a married pair and two adult daughters, in 
another three adults with two children. With the allotments the 
houses cost d/. a year. 

At Handborough is Broad Row, where are 10 houses let at 4/. 4s. a 
year, the two bedrooms measure together 19 feet by 12 feet 6. They 
contained 28 adults and 28 children. ‘The bedrooms had an open roof, 
with no fireplace nor back window. ‘The wells, privies, etc., were good, 
There was an open stinking drain in front of Adam Breakspear’s 
houses at Little Blenheim. In one of them lived a woman with five — 
children in one bedroom. 

At Culham Mr. Morrell has built some very good cots, with three 
bedrooms, and he lets them at Is. 6d. and 2s.; but close by are eight 
wretched hovels called the Row, where the rent is 1s, 1d. a week. The 
privy is without covered receptacle, there is no slop place, no back | 
openings ; each has but one bedroom, measuring 12 feet 5 by 12 feet, 
sometimes containing three beds, and in one of which slept six adults 
with a child. The water is good. There is no ceiling to the bed- 
rooms. 

To Bicester a crowd of country people had Jately come to live, but 
not to work in the town. No wilfully unfair action on the part of any 
neighbouring owner seemed to be suspected. New cottages are very 
seldom built in Oxfordshire, and people will naturally multiply, but 
no positive evictions were related to have occurred near Bicester. 
In and out of the town were many old half dilapidate cots of stone 
and thatch, airy, cold places, eagerly snapped up at exorbitant rents. . 
The drainage of the whole place seemed utterly bad, the levels wrong, — 
and the capacity of the culverts miscalculated. The intention had been 
to make deodorizing tanks, but the tanks were ruinous and the sewage 
flowed on to a field near the station. The Town brook and Back ~ 
brook were nuisances, and the main drain being reported to be only of 
18 inches there is not room for much improvement without recom- 
mencing the whole system. 

The tramp houses were well controlled by the police. 

In Chapel Street many of the houses had but one bedroom, they had 
no back door or window, and were let by Mr. Tubbs at 1s. a week, 
This landlord is very popular, and tenants rush to live under him. 
The bedroom is about 11 feet by 11. In one such there were three 
beds, and the family consisted of five adults with five children, In 
another were two adults with five ehildren. 

In the quarter called Crockwell, or Saint John’s Street, nearly all the 
houses are small, old, and dilapidate. Very few have gardens, or even — 
back doors or windows. The water is good, and the privies usually 
drained into the town system. 

Here in single bedroomed houses were families of six, of seven, and 
of eight, four of whom were adults, and one a lodger. The rents were 
1s. to 1s. 6d. 

At Islip among some good cottages were others with the old low 
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Bhatched bedrooms which have earned so bad a name for the Midland Arrrprx, 
yillages. These worn-out cots were let with gardens at 1s. 6d. or 2s. 
aweek. On Mr. Stephens’ property the privy closet was broken to No. 6. 
d no provision had been made in its pl HereI found four 2”awiry on 
pieces, an Pp ein its place. HereI found four je "crate of 
adults occupying one bedroom, and in many cases as many persons the Dwellings 
including children. Some of the worst cots are across the river, where of Rural 
nearly all pay ls. 6d. a week iu rent. Labourers, by 
At Headington were many very small freeholds on abieh the owners D7 Hunter. 
who had speculated in supplying cots to the quarrymen: and labourers 
on the large estates, had crowded them together unhealthily. Like 
Headington, Marston, Islip, and Wheatley are sleeping places for 
labourers whose working hours are often passed in Elsfield, Wood 
_ Eaton, and Waterperry. 
Bunker’s Bunch in Headington was a curious specimen of the shifts 
to which cottage providers are driven. It is a block of six houses, 
three stories high, and measuring outside 30 feet 2 inches by 30 feet 
_2inches. The doors are three, ‘and three at each gable end. The 
_ families living in the houses were in numbers 7, 7, 6, 5, 9, and 2, or 36 
_ persons on about 900 feet of land, including walls and chimneys, and 
_ this in the open country on the poorest land. The well and privy were 








amailarly crowded together, but no injury to the water had as yet 


ensued. 


_ A stinking open drain in Church Lane was an instance of the diffi- 
culty of dealing with nuisances on public roads where the surveyors 


will not be at the trouble of supporting a complaint, and it really seems 
doubtful whether the real sufferers have any easily applied lawful 
relief. In Barton Lane the surveyors allowed the road to be used as a 

_ gutter for the cottage refuse and slops. 

A person having a shed built up against another person’s cottage 
has chosen to turn the shed into a privy, the ventilating hole at the 
top being placed a few feet beneath the cottage bedroom window. 
The cottager’ s complaint is here considered, to be sufficiently answered 
by the assertion that the owner of the shed had no other place to put 


his privy, he having built a house which covered every inch of his 


land. ‘The sufferers did not seem to penetrate this sophistry. 


Brickmakers, builders, and quarrymen are, though far richer, often 


‘more huddled together than rural hinds, because their occupation in a 


place is usually temporary, and it does not seem safe to erect cottages 
for them. The most crowded places. are always those in which these 
‘migrating trades are found, and the question whether wooden huts 
should be erected is difficult, because there is no fixed amount of work 
to be done. ‘The stone or the clay may not prove of the desired 


_ quality, or the demand may fail, in which cases the men have to be 


ready to start off to another county with as little loss as possible. 


_ These richer people, however, seem generally willing to pay a higher 


rent could they but find better houses ; this indeed may often be said of 
the hinds themselves, they are not always sufficiently housed even in 
proportion to their small means of expenditure. 


_Marsten contains many miserable human residences, with but one 


bedroom, with the privy close to the house, uncovered and stinking, 


without back windows or even air holes ; no wonder disease seemed 
-almost universal among the children; the curse of Micah was upon 
them, they lived in the uridst of their castings down, and their food 
seemed to yield them no nourishment. 

In Headington, Nicholl’s houses were let with a garden at 1s. 9d. a 
week ; they had two bedrooms, and contained large families, as of a 
married pair, a male lodger, a girl of 14, and 4 children; another of a 
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married pair in one room, a boy of 16 with 7 younger children in the 


other. 

Houses of one bedroom were let at 1s. a week ; here were beri 
of 2 adults with 4 children, and of 3 adults with 3 oTneeid 

In Undershall’s houses in Old Headington one such contained oa 


” 
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pair with 5 children, the bedroom measuring 15 feet 8 by 8 feet 8, 


with a lean-to roof. The father being now sick to death itil 


phthisis, 2 of the children sleep out. In another such were 3 adults: 


with 4 children. 
Then at Barton, where there were two bedrooms, and the rooms 


open to the thatch or tile, they were very low, and exposed to danger 
whenever a candle was brought up. The families were large, such as — 


4 adults with 6 children, 4 adults with 9, 8 adults with 8; then a man 
and 38 boys without a female in the house; then paying 1s. 3d. a week 


for a hovel with one bedroom 16 feet by 9 feet 4 was a widow 


with 6. 


The privies were close to the houses. Some were mere skeletons 
of scaffolding, and the interior was publicly exposed to the street. 


The holes in some of the concrete floors were absolutely dangerous ; 
the kitchen was as rough as a mountain roadway ; but be they ever so 
old and decrepit the cots were caught up with avidity. 


At another hamlet called the Quar ry a cot lets for about 9d. a reel . 


I measured a bedroom in which slept a pair with 6 children ; it was 
10 feet 10 by 10 feet, by 6 feet 6 at the highest point, and contained 


about 560 cubic feet of air, a point of little importance where che 


currents are so strong as they are in these poor places. 


A pair with 5 was a very usual family to find in a bedroom. One. 
such paid ls. 4d. a week ; their next door neighbour lived in a cot 
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exactly like theirs, and was their and his own landlord. He also had 


a wife and 5. But others had more ; ; apair with 7, and a pair with 8 
being found near, and with no more accommodation. ‘The commonest 
size of the rooms was 130 square feet. : 

In front of one house door, half in and half out, is a pestiferous filth 
pool lightly covered by a loose stone or two. 


RUTLAND. 


There are people who think that to build such poor cots-as are to be 
seen in Oakham is in some way to create or at least to condense 
together a poor and low class who are better when separated and 
exposed to the civilizing influence of better neighbours. There can 
be no doubt but that in a large and well paid manufacturing community, 
to build a quarter poorer in accommodation than the rest is to give 
fuller swing to the expensive debaucheries of the head of the family, 
and entice all the dissolute to live in one neighbourhood, to react on 
each other, and to render amendment impossible. But in the poor 
little market towns, of which Oakham is a specimen, wages are so low 
that 1s. 3d. is as much as can be afforded for rent by the labourer, and 


the new houses are shabby because cheapness was the sine qua non of — 


suitability. Melton Mowbray was once what Oakham is now, acci- 
dental circumstances caused highly paid men to live there, and the 
town has been rebuilt for them in a comfortable style. In Oakham no 
improvement in incomes has taken place, and the old houses remain, 
vying in meanness with the new. 

A different class of cots, an interchange between the two towns 
would in no way alter incomes; the result of thus putting the cart 
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before the horse would be in Oakham a general reception of lodgers to APPENDIX. 
pay the higher rents, and in Melton, new streets better fitted to the Rpagiit 
incomes, there to be spent, would have to be erected. Pas. 6. 
_ And in this lies a chief difference between town and country cottage the State of 
property. A country cottage should be built wherever the landowner, the Dwellings 
or his farmer, wants the labour of a man. With this want the town of Rural 
speculator has nothing to do, unless he sees his way to build so cheaply 24ourers, by - 
as to get a profit out of arent of ls. 3d., or so, then he may do, on Dr. Hunter, 
_ costly land at a distance from the farm, what the landowner might have 
done on the spot on costless land of his own. The amount of profit 
- got out of the man which shall go to the landowner directly as cot- 
tage rent or mediately as gain on his wages, seems a question between 
__ the farmer and his landlord, for the man can now do no more than live. 
_ But the amount of rent demanded by the independent or urban cottage 
_ owner no one has any right to question; he is not bound to supply 
at all; he does not create the want; he gets no profit but the rent; 
_ and when estate-owners are praised for their generosity in building cots, 
the moral is not to be pointed by allusion to him, but rather to the 
_ greater alacrity shown in restoring farm buildings of every sort. 
_. The rents are rising in Oakham. Cook’s yard is a collection of old 
_ thatched houses, with two very low bedrooms, for which people pay 
_ from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. a week, and the rates. They have good water, 
_ and many of the townpeople get field gardens at 9s. a year. There is 
one privy to four houses; the tenants used to throw ashes into the 
_ privy ; but this system having been altered, it is now difficult to empty, 
_ In Albert buildings the houses are let at 1s. or 1s. 3d. a week, the 
tenants paying the rates. They have generally two bedrooms, mea- 
suring about 10 feet by 10, by 6 feet 6 inches high each. In one. of 
these lived four adults with five children. 
» Houses in John’s Court, John’s Street, with one bedroom, are let at 
_Is. 2d. a week. The whole ground plan of one measured inside 13 feet 
10 inches by 9 feet 7 inches, including stairs, chimney, and. closet. 
Several such were to be let. There were pumps and ash-middens, 
Three adults with three children lived in one of these. 
_ There are many such poor houses in the town, and apparently much 
poverty. 
- Burley being close to the great owner’s house the cots are good, 
but not sufficient to affect the general state of the country. This is 
one of the four parishes in this little county in which people have 
~ accumulated though cots decay. 
In Cottesmore the single bedroomed houses bear a rather high pro- 
portion to the rest, and families may be found together in a low though 
not very small room. The old thatched cots, being built of the good 
and cheap native stone, remain and.are.in good condition. One great 
owner possesses nearly the whole ; he lets the cots to those who want 
them, who have the claim of belonging to the parish or working on the 
estate. The cots and the gardens are small, but free from nuisances, 
and those let for 9d. or 1s. a week are wonderfully preferable to those 
at Oakham. The population has declined in the last 80 years, while 
houses remain. They are, however, never to be let. Years of intrigue 
are often necessary to get early information of a coming vacancy in a 
cottage on these”great estates, and then every influence is set to work on 
the owner or his steward to obtain a promise of the coveted residence. 
_ Exton, which belongs to the same owner, is said to be governed on 
the closest principles as regards the tastes of the manager, but with- 
out such paternal government as would assort the large houses to 
large families. The cots are very numerous and rather pe and 
R 2 
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Arrrrvix. have small gardens. The low rents, 30s. to 40s., seem to vary with- — 

N out regard to value. The cots are generally of stone, with thatch or — 

0. 6. wie a : ; = 
Inquiry on Stone roofs. In one live an adult boy and girl, with an aged couple, — 
the State of With only one bedroom. In another lives an old man in ir health by — 

the Dwellings himself, with two. bedrooms. ‘This man has a son who is married, but — 
of Rural has no children ; the son works in Exton, but is condemned to what the — 
ager ably Exton people consider the penal settlement of Greetham, an open ~ 
village just off the lord’s estate. He is not an outcast, he is only one — 
of a string of applicants who are waiting permission to ascend to — 
Exton. Meantime, two rents are being paid; he walks nightly into a 

strange parish, and his father loses the comfort of having any one in his. 
house in his old age. Every one wants to get to Exton, and a legal © 

settlement there is urged as a claim to admission. In the double 
bedroomed cots, I found families of 3 adults with 7 children, and of — 
3 adults with 6; and in single bedroomed cots, 4 adults with 1 child ; 9 
4 adults ; 3 adults with 2; and again 4 adults. a 

All Empingham belongs to Lord Aveland, and all the cots but one — 
are held directly of him. The cots are generally of good stone, have | 
small gardens, and none but the very commonest evils were observed — 
about them. The rents are low, and the cots much sought after. There — 
is a questionable custom here,—the lord repairs the walls but leaves the : 
tenants to repair the thatch. Certainly the result is general good — 
thatching, but not without exceptions ; one little cot of a kitchen and — 
bedroom held a mason, his wife, and five children. The man’s thatch — 
was in ruins and would cost 3/. to renew. The tenant will probably — 
be ejected, and the lord will have to renew the roof after all. *, 

Tichkencote is a very small village of stone and thatch, the cots gee x 
though like all the Rutland villages, rather full. | 

Bridge Casterton also belongs. to a great proprietor, who lets a oH 
of two bedrooms for 10. 10s., and good three bedroomed houses, which 
20 or 380 years ago must have cost at least 1501., at 3. a year. 

Many of the gardens are very small, and many cots have only one 
bedroom, but the low rents attract more applicants than there are 
houses for, and good character and behaviour are necessary to admiss 
sion on the books of this estate. Families are not adjusted to the 
houses, and consequently some are crowded ; but they are afraid of alk 
reforms, dnd had rather conceal the want than run the risks of an ~ 
alteration. Close villages on the very large scale of these in Rutland — 
and its environs are not common elsewhere. The estates are large in _ 
all the neighbourhood, and much power, for good or for evil, is given — 
to a few persons. 
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SALOP. 


Mr. Henry Tanner in his report on the Salopian farming in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xix., says: “ The 
“ cottages for farm labourers are very few, and these have much need 
a OL alievation: Habits of cleanliness cannot be encouraged in them; 
“ nor can even the rules of decency be observed in the majority of 7 
“ these cottages. Scarcely any have more than two bedrooms.” 

“ Often they are obliged to have a lodger in consequence of the defi- 
** cient accommodation in the neighbourhood. More cottages, and of 
“ better character, are sadly wanted. It is a duty which loudly de- 
“ mands the attention of the proprietors of this district, and it devolves 
* upon them to supply this need.” “If ae, labourers are to be re- 
“ tained, their homes must be improved.” ‘Many farms of 300 acres — 
* not having above one cottage.” 
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In Shropshire 26 parishes of increasing population have suffered @ Apppyprx. 
destruction of cots to an extent exceeding the creation of new. 

At Lardington, in Quatford parish, and near Bridgenorth, it was said _-No. 6. 

“ by everybody that houses were scarce. Certainly there were two to Znqury on 
be let, but tenants would have to submit to inconvenient terms. The ee 

_ owners insisted that no lodgers should be received. Some cots were — o¢ Raat 
let with farms, The rents were rather high, but the cots were good Labourers, by 
_ solid structures, well lighted and ventilated, with red brick walls and -Dr. Hunter. 
_ good tile floors. ‘The privies were good, and the wells, though few, 
were abundant in supply. ‘The Salopian of the Severn valley receiving 
rather high wages, about 12s. a week, and paying rather more rent, has 
perhaps but little more money in hand than his fellows in the Midlands, 
who are not placed so near the other fields for labour which minerals 
afford ; but the Salopian has usually a strong, comfortable, and sufficient 
house, and if he had the balance of wages in money, or indeed twice as 
much, he could seldom obtain this advantage in a midland or southern 

_ county. 

_. The people in their good cots seem in comfort, to which the smooth 
tile floor and good grates particularly contribute. 

_. In Quatford village people paid 61. a year, and had but a very small 

garden, wells were scarce, and the only spring available to many cots 

_ was covered whenever the river Severn was high. The people then 

had to drink Severn water two or three miles below its passage through 

a large town. This was the only exception to a story of content and 

- comfort ; and as much of the village belongs to one great owner a deep 

_ well may be hoped for some day. 

The largest families in two bedroomed cots were, at Eardington, 
four adults with five children, and four adults with six ; and at Quat- 
ford three adults with five children. 

_. Wenlock is but a large open village. Many of the inhabitants are 
hinds and quarrymen, and with the change in the mineral productions 

of the district comes a change for the worse in the condition of the 
poorer class. Wages do not get up to 12s., and the rents are about 
41. 10s. to 51. The houses are of rough limestone. Very few cots 

have more than two bedrooms, and nearly all the poor take lodgers. 

The wells were said to be good ; there were little gardens, and of late 
a sufficient number of privies has been supplied. 

In one house of two bedrooms lived three married pairs with five 
-ehildren ; in another, five adults with four children ; in another, three 
adults with four children; this last I found to measure 17 feet by 

11 feet 8, each floor. 

_ At Cressage a small row were visited which were built in 1775, and 
are therefore of a rather uncommon age. They are poor little places 
of one bedroom, and are let at the rent of 4/. The gardens are 
good, the floors well tiled, and the well good. In these single bedrooms 
were families of four adults, and of a pair with five children. 

_ Cressage is a part of Cound parish, the population of which increased 
72 in the last decennium, but to which only one new house had been 
added. 

Throughout the rest of the village the cots were of brick, in good 
style, and were well kept. The floors were good, and the windows 
made to open. 

At Cross Houses in Berrington the population of hinds was com- 
fortably adjusted to the cots. The small cots were held by small 

families and order was kept. To be allowed to work for the principal 

Owner was 2 reward which people seemed to strive to deserve. His 
cots, of course, were seldom vacant. They had good floors, with back 








APPENDIX. doors or windows, or both. The supply of water was uncertain. The 4 

Not cots were low rented, 3/. or 4/. being asked of strangers; to persons — 

0. fi. 
Inquiry on working on the estate 11s. a week wages and a cot for nothing were © 
the State of given. In two instances a married pair with a daughter of 17 lived 
the Dwellings in one bedroom. In two bedroomed cots pairs were frequently seen 
of Rural with four, five, or six children. One with three children received two 
Me ers, bY men lodgers. 

raicakanes Newport, although a handsome market town to the first sight, proves, 
in the back streéts and outskirts, but an open village of the worst sort. 
This is often the case in towns whose prosperity is not maintained by 
manufactures, and yet the number of houses is too great for the action — 
of benevolent reform. The town is surrounded by parishes whose — 
scanty population is unable to till the land. But Edgemond has a 
large population, and being a large parish, the people and the require- 
ments of the land are about equal, there was, therefore, neither emigra- 
tion nor immigration. 

Newport must have close parishes to cause and to support the dirty | 
wretchedness of the families. 'Tibberton is one. To Tibberton, which — 
is three miles off, nearly a score of men and as many women walk — 
daily to work, summer and winter, three miles there and three miles — 
home at night, and this because cots are not to be had at Tibberton, 
nor land for little speculators to build on. 

The owner of a paper mill here managed better, and has built ; 
houses for his men, but they are full. The paper makers would not — 
submit to long forced marches, but the poor hind must and may. 

This walk does not represent half the evils of the system. The hind’s 
wages are all spent at the shop as soon as he gets home ; not a potatce © 
nor a pound of bacon can he get in this unnatural home, in this den, © 
except on the dearest terms. He pays a high rent, and has not a yard — 
of garden. What must be his evenings ? What must be the state orm 
his home when he and his tired wife have trudged home in’ the pare 
to light a fire, to cook a herring, and to sleep! 

Many of the married women are Ir ish, and on this more must be anid 
but many of them, and of the young women, are English. Some of the 
Trish women go in what their English neighbours call « droves,” or, as — 
they are called in the eastern counties, “gangs,” to serve farmers far — 
beyond a day’s journey from their homes.* The longest walks heard — 
of as daily excursions were from Newport to the Buttery, aoe 
which was said to be five miles distant. On turning to the Census © 
Report one is not surprised to find that in Preston parish the houses ~ ‘ 
diminished from 63 to 36 in that one decennium 1851-61, and that 
people were living there at the rate of 6*7 to a house. p 

One would suppose from all this that Newport was chosen because | 
houses were plenty, or cheap. It is no such thing; no houses are to _ ; 
be had, aad many people who come to stay cannot get beyond the — 
common lodging house at which they put up on their first arrival. — 
The fact is, it is impossible to hire an old or to build a new houses 
where it is most wanted, which is at the places where the people work. 
As might be expected from the policy pursued, Preston is in a separate 
Union from Newport. 

I may quote a few instances of families met with in visiting New- 
port. In a single bedroomed house were five wretched adults with 
two children. In a double bedroomed house were five adults with five 
children, and in two cases six adults. 
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* T have been told of this too often to disbelieve its existence, but I have refrained _ 
from reporting it, in many places, for want of authority more responsible than the | 
angry labourers themselves, 
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~ Long Aston, with the ugly red brick and tile cots, would be a ApPpENDrx. 
comfortable place for working men if only some care was taken of ae 
the natural accumulation of filth. The place stinks, and the children L Nee. 
sniffing over and dabbling their naked feet in the ordurous slime must, the State of 
og they live, be hardened against all the miasms of Africa. the Dwellings 
' The regular inhabitants of Woore are mostly farming hinds. There fg of Rural. 
guatryng and brickmaking in the parish, but the workmen usually come Labourers, by 
‘or a week, returning to their families on Saturday. There seemed to DP? Hunter. 
be a reasonable complaint that the land was not subjected to sufficient 
labour; one result of this was that, except at harvest, no gangs of 
Trish came hither from Nantwich, whence they supply work to most of 
the country round. It is in the hamlets rather than at the caput 
parochie, on the roadside, where a green or a waste has been, that 
the worst cots are inevitably found, and some very miserable in 
‘appearance may be found in Woore parish. But it has to be said in 
defence of such squatters that their ownership is not secure, and that 
although they may hold on from year to year, they often cannot make 
‘a‘selling title, or at any rate had rather not have the title investigated. 
‘These circumstances are of course unfavourable to a good state of 
repair. 
ial a double chambered houses at Woore I found families of six adults 
with a child, and of four adults with two. In single chambered houses 
. prete a pair with five ; and many pairs with smaller families. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 


In the county of Somerset are no less than 55 parishes in which 
the number of houses has. decreased, while population has continued 
to advance in the decennium ending 1861. This list does not give a 
complete account of the process of demolition; in numerous instances 
the rate of demolition has exceeded the rate of expatriation, and in 
instances in which a rural parish has shown an increase of houses, 
the rate of increase of people has often been proportionately faster. 
_ In Stoke St. Gregory the houses remained the same from 1851 to 
1861, although the people advanced from 1477 to 1617. At Martock 
the population stood still, but the houses decreased from 677 to 642. 
At Milborne Port, the population rose from 1746 to 1814 in spite of 
demolition, a Hi reduced the houses from 381 to 862. At Bruton, 
1885 people rose to 2023, but the 427 houses fell to 417. Westbury 
es 625 persons to 149 houses in 1851, 664 persons to 185 houses in 
S61. 

Instances of this kind are found in the environs of Bristol, where 
perhaps they are due to the extension of the town people’s villas; nume- 
rous instances also occur in the small parishes of 20 to 50 houses, where 
some local change, the work of one man, may explain the apparent 
anomaly ; but in the instances selected above there must have been 
2 concurrence of determination to root out the inhabitants, except that 
it is possible that at Bruton the school may have attracted larger 
families, and shabby cottages may have made way for building 
speculations. 

Altogether there is an increase of 2,018 people in these 55 parishes, 
with a decrease of 325 in the houses, and the people who were 4:5 
to a house are now 4:9. 

Somersetshire has in some parts a remarkably dense rural popula- 
tion, and many small manufactures. There are also some large 
tracts of very poor land. Among these 55 parishes are Rodney Stoke, 
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Brean, and Exmoor, whose united acreage is not far short of 25,000 
acres, on which in 1851 stood 170 houses only, so that the demolition 
at hardly be excused on the ground of excessive population, = 

So frequently recurring are the fluctuations of the small manu. 
factures of the West, that a decennial report may possibly give a false 
impression. Croscombe and Shepton Mallet are adjacent silk and 
clothing districts; the population of the two was, in 1831, 6138 ; in 1851, 
5789 ; in 1861, 6076. The houses, in 1831, 1483 ; in 1851, 1408 ; and 
in 1861, 1376. Yet when I visited Croscombe in 1864 it was. full 
of large and good houses, but empty and semi-ruinous. 1s. a week 
would } pay for a large cottage, and a good house might be had for 51. 
People thought, that after selling off as many times as a cheap 
linendraper, trade had finally depart ted from the place. But, from what 
has been observed elsewhere, I do with confidence foresee that there 
will be no great decline of population. As soon as the houses become 
in a marked degree cheaper than any in the neighbourhood, such is 
the universal pressure, that population will rush in and bring work 
with them. There is hardly a single bedroomed house to be found 
in the place ; it was built for the opulent workman of times gone by, 
and some houses bear unmistakable signs of three or four centuries 
existence,* with strength for three or four more ; ; but, like many of the 
Pore sétshire towns, ce is but the ghost of what it was, when thers 

nanufacture rivalled in demand that “of Ypres and of Gaunt.” 
Such empty cottages as are standing at Bowlish would if removed 
to some mining villages bring comfort and civilization to scores of 
people. 

In the old central town of Shepton there were abundant houses of 
very decent quality, shabby certainly in appearance as the rough stone 
buildings always are. 

It is a matter of much advantage to the inhabitants that Somerset, S 
shire is very free from great estates. Having been a sort of West 
Riding in its day, very numerous small properties of fertile land im 
a sunny climate have tempted moneyed tradesmen to settle among 
the manufacturing population. The rural population is greater perhaps 
than anywhere in England, the wealth as indicated by the rating to 
the taxes seems ereater even in its decay than in any other rura a 
part. This prosperity, together with abundance of stone, has led - 
the building of a great quantity of excellent little houses. Like the af 
modern ¥ orkshireman the old Somersetshireman was said to have 4 
deep feeling of self-respect, and a notion that he was ennobled by his 
birthplace ; “doubtless this feeling went hand in hand with decent homes. 

There are, however, scenes “of poverty in the county ; at Nunney 
are some very bad cots, built under circumstances which have attended 
the erection of some of the worst cots in England. They were 
intended for the workmen at a stone quarry, a tempor ary emplo- mill 
they were built on the waste ground about the quarry, and when the 
quarry moved further off they were roughly patched up and let. Of 
9, only one had 2 bedrooms. Here 5 and there 4 adults slept together 
Much as these poor people will put up with, there was one house voted 
uninhabitable. Some had small gardens, some had none, the floors — 
were almost macadamized, there was hardly any furniture. The rents, 
for people had to pay rent, varied from 1s. 3d. a week downwards. _ Bs 

Drew’s houses in Nunney Lane, Frome, give an instance of what — 


may be there got for 2s. 2d.a week. They had gardens and privies, 2 





* One inn is a fine specimen of domestic architecture of a rare old date. Im 
t+ In towns of woolstaple the magistrates were, by the statute of 27 Edward IIL ae 
authorized to regulate the rents of houses. # 
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_ were of stone, tiled and spouted, and had 2 bedrooms. In one of them 


lived a married pair with 7 children; in another 4 adults with 2 
children ; but there was plenty of room. 

At Leighton in Cloford the cots were not good, one couple lived in 
an unilocular cabin. 

In West Cranmore I visited a married pair who with an adult son 
and daughter, and 3 children, had but one bedroom. In a house with 
2 bedrooms were 3 adults and 7 children, they paid 4/. rent and also 
rates. ‘There were usually very decent stone cots. In others of one 
bedroom were families of 7 and of 6 respectively. 

Doulting is a stone village almost entirely rebuilt, and without a bad 
cottage in it. 

At Staplegrove near Taunton cots were scarce and shockingly 
dear. It is inconceivable why 5/. a year should be demanded for a cot 
without a garden, when wages are nearly always below 10s., and often 
only 8s. It was related that one man who could only earn 8s. a 
week paid 2s. 6d. a week rent for a cot and garden. The floors were 
sometimes brick but often concrete, the roofs thatched, the privies and 
wells good. 

At Norton Warren there were sufficient wells, gardens, and privies. 
The walls were brick, stone, or clay ; the floors flagged. The single 
bedroomed cots were let at about 1s. 2d., the larger up to 5/. 10s. At 
Bishop’s Hull the women make nearly as much as the men by small 
services to the people of the rich town two miles off, consequently they 
value houses in the village, and the men submit complacently to long 
walks to their work in an opposite direction. The men’s wages are 
9s., and the wife often makes more by washing. 

Twenty-two houses were visited, they had two bedrooms, and were 
let at 5/1. The floors were fiag, cement, or brick. Outside the house 
doors, both here and in Norton, the door was beset with difficult and 
costly steps. In the 22 houses were 66 adults, the majority women. 
They must work hard to pay such a rent. 

At Trull, although there were two unoccupied cots people wished 
for more. A cot with one bedroom, holding five persons, let for 1s. 3d. 
‘Two bedroomed houses were ls. 6d. a week. Much of Trull has been 
well rebuilt, and it is a growing place. 

In Orchard Portman, Shoreditch, and Stoke St. Mary, even the 
old thatched cots have none of the low and poor character of some seen 
elsewhere. 

At Corston near Bath, although the cots were small, they had gene- 
rally two bedrooms, and were not crowded, five being the number of 
the largest family found ; they were let at low rents. There is a prin- 
cipal owner, who lets cots with his farms; the farmers sublet at 1s. 3d. a 
week, and are not anxious to let all unless they haveservants for them. 

At Marksbury the cots are much worse; those which are let to a 
farmer are in wretched repair, the thatches worn out, and whole panes 
out of the windows. The labourers are expected to repair by the 
farmer, the farmer by the landlord. Families were large, a married 
pair and seven children occupied one bedroom in two instances. Some 
paid no rent to the farmer whose servants they were, others paid 
about 1s. 6d. a week. Although cots were said to be scarce one was 
to be let, and four were about to be pulled down to make way for two 
new. There are many tiled roofs, and spouting is very much wanted 
to save laborious carriage of water. 

Farnborough is chiefly formed of small, ill placed cots, in a 
dilapidated ‘condition ; some were abandoned, and of some one may 
expect anvearly abandonment. Many have been pulled down, and the 
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state of the rest warn one against expecting much to be done-to | 


accommodate colliers or other labourers at temporary employments, 
The want of a railway and the working out of some coal mines have 
sent the colliers away. The Census Report of 1831 laments the 
increase of population here, and oddly enough ascribes it to “ dissi- 
pation,” of all things. Now all the villages around are on the decline, 
both in houses and in men. I called at 16 houses; they contained 
29 adults and 29 children. Five of them had but one inhabitant each. 
They were let at 10d. or 1s. up to 1s. 6d. In one bedroom lived a 
married pair and four; in another a married pair, two adult daughters 


‘and three’ children ; in a house of two bedrooms lived a pair with their 


son of 20, two daughters of 17 and 15, and five children. A very large 
‘proportion here had but one bedroom. The stories of domestic misery 
caused by the bad state of repair as told in the people’s hyperbolical 
phrases were comic enough, the reality must be irritating and wretched. 
‘There are so many places on the bedroom floor where you must not 
step. You can’t shut out the dog. The rain which pours in will not 


keep to one channel, but keeps shifting as you shift your bed. 


At High Littleton the people diminish, and the houses seem to fail: 


4. is a Gommon rent for a two bedroomed cot. I visited eight such, in 


which lived 25 adults. 

The two bedrooms were merely a room divided by a slight partition 
into two closets. The houses are good; of stone, tiled, and spouted. 
Coal has, in this country, been in small holdings, and rows of pit 
houses’ were not seen. Other industries have followed the decay of the 
collieries. _Many people used to get a living by carrying coal on ass 
back, and this is happily extinguished in most places. 

Paultow is a large collier colony. Of 10 cots visited, five had but one 
bedroom, and were let at ls. 6d. The accommodation was now easy, 
and the tenants appreciated their superior comfort over their fellows in 


‘Wales or the North. Lodgers were rare. Although the cots were ill 


supplied with gardens there were allotments for many ; there were 
even privies and wells. ‘The only matter to remind one of a colliery 
was the want of back openings to many of the houses. There was 


nothing like desertion here ; the 10 houses visited contained 24 adults 


and 19 children. 

At Farringdon Gurney, as is rarely the case, the houses, which are 
of good stone, tiled or thatched, aud often supplied with gardens, were 
better than the general condition of the poor. Near the church were 
a group of five such, stricken with squalour and without gardens. 

Chewton Mendip is a farming village. The cots are of stone, tiled, 
thatched or slated, and were generally in good repair. Some which 
were deserted had been destroyed. ‘There were very few single bed- 
roomed cots ; in one of them were a pair with six children. In a two 
bedroomed cot were five adults with four children, The privies were 
not conveniently closeted. On the road to Wells a row, dated 1882, 
showed how: difficult it will be to maintain modern cottage property 
till it shall have fulfilled its allotted 99 years. There are hundreds 
of thousands of builders’ cottages in the manufacturing districts, and 


fifty years hence they will go to pieces together. Unlike the old ones 


there willbe nothing to patch. They have no constitution. 

At: Dulcot near Wells old cots which let for 2s. a week and had 
-gardens have been pulled down to make way for new let at the same 
rent, or let to farmers for their men. New and old have plenty of 
bedrooms, and there is little for a tenant to complain of here except 
the cold, which is due to uniformity of window whatever the aspect, 
and the ‘smoke which is due to uniformity of chimney. But the land- 
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lord has much to complain of. His money has been spent on porches, 
not walled but supported on posts, which are no nuisance but which 
will certainly fall ; on large many paned hinged windows, which will 


_ probably smash ; and on a very wide useless kitchen window in front, 


which, not being arched, is certain to sink and probably to fall in some 
da 


privileged to pay a part only. Very few of the cots are bad, many of 
them are excellent buildings. The greatest faults are the want of 
spouts and the permanent closure of windows. 

Saltford on the Avon has an old brass mill, the population has been 
opulent, and as beautiful oolite is common, there are very good houses 
let at 5/. or 61. a year. All have two bedrooms. 
_ At Kelweston a farmer has taken a row of six cots called Millhouses; 
he lets them to farming men at 3/.__They have two bedrooms, gardens, 
and privies, and are very cheap. In one lived five adults with four 
children, in the rest ordinary families. 
~ In the lower part of North Stoke I could find no single bedroomed 
houses. The cots were of shabby old stone and thatch, but always large, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


In Staffordshire there has been a great growth of people in the past 
half century, and few parishes present a decaying aspect. But there 
are 9 in which houses have been destroyed and diminished in number, 


_ and where the uselessness of the destruction is proved by the continued 


growth of the people. | 

In the town of Stafford and much of the environs wretched houses 
are common, the roads are gutters, and stenches prevail in and out of 
doors. At Milford, however, a better condition is.found. Here, as 
everywhere when cots have been built in a style professedly model, 
lozengy windows and smoky chimneys have spoilt the whole. 
Wages are rather high, some railway people have come to work in the 
village. It seems a pleasant healthy place, and houses are, as usual, 
said to be very scarce, while land for building a few more is not to be 
had. Some of the bedrooms were downstairs, and in several cases 
lodgers were received sub rosa, the owners having absolutely prohibited 
this often natural and necessary arrangement. Long walks were not 
complained of, although it was elicited that some residents were obliged 
to go 2 miles to their work. Rents were high, 4/., 4/. 10s., and 5/. 
being commonly given, except where the cots were let to the proprietors’ 
own labourers, when they were, by arrangement, free. 

‘At Milford were some large families ; in double-bedded houses 
were instances of 2 married pairs, each with three children, joining in 
a house; of 3 adults, with 7 children ; of 2 married pairs, an adult 
daughter, her boy and girl, and 3 nurse children; of 5 adults; two 
instances of a pair with 7 children ; and one of 4 adults, with three 
children. These cases affording the extraordinary average of 3°5 adults 
and 5 children to each double chambered cot. The single bedroomed 
cots were few, and proportionately full. 

‘At Haughton was a remarkable neglect of cleanliness opposite the 
church, but not a bad cot was seen in the place. It was observed that 
farmers to whom cots were let with their farms, on the supposition 
that they would be necessary to the working of the farm, would, if well 
paid labour were near to create a sufficient demand, sub-let their cots 
to brickmakers, or others. One would not expect the landlord to look 
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complacently at the sub-letting of a barn, or even of a field, but in the 
case of cots a different rule is applied ; the cots are let for 3l. a year, 
and the poor hinds for whom they were built are obliged to seek a home 
where they can get one. 

Haughton thus presented the anomaly of hinds’ houses let with farms, 
and sub-let to brickmakers, while not a hind could be heard of in the 
parish who was provided with a house as part of his wages. 

One man named Shenton was said to go 3 miles to his work, because 
no other employ would ensure him regular work in winter. 

. Another who walked more than 2 miles, was 60 years of age. Both 
these men would have been glad to have lived on their farms, but they 
cannot get a cot where they can get work, and cannot get work where 
they are in possession of a cot. 

Single chambered cots were let at about 3/., double chambered at 41., 
or, with a garden, at 4/. 10s. Six in one bedroom, and 10 in two, were 
the lar gest families observed. 

Gnosal is rather an impoverished place ; houses are large and good, 
and occasionally to let. People would generally be glad of a few more 
lodgers. ‘The rents, though not dear, are rather beyond the means of 
these poor people, now that the women’s shoework is almost valueless. — 

The dilapidation of some cots is said in the census report of 1861 to 
have driven away a part of the people, probably from the Heath. 

On Gnosal Heath a number of miserable cabins, mixed with decent 
eots, have been built by squatters on the Waste. One, for instance, 
measured within 18 feet 6, by 10 feet, there was no upper floor. The 
kitchen and bedroom were parted by a wall, with an opening, but no 
door. There was no garret loft or ceiling, the floor was alternately 
stones and puddles. ‘The embers were loose under a hole in the roof, 
with a dilapidated chimney rising from the roof, but not descending 
into the house. The whole was consequently black with soot. The 
two windows were in front, and were not made to open. ‘This house 
was mortgaged for 8/. ; and, except for this, was the property of an 
old woman, who with her son, lived there. 

In none of these single bedroomed cabins was there any very great | 
family ; and in the larger size, 8 was the greatest number met with. 

In Seighford, Great Bridgeford Hamlet seems in a proper natural 
condition. The cots are decent and are let with good gardens, at 41. a 
year to hinds, with 10s. to 12s. a-week wages. There are no men 
servants in the farmhouses about, and the hinds seemed to live near 
their work. A few cots had been destroyed and a few built up. One 
old house had been made into 3 cots. Altogether, Great Bridgeford 
seemed very much what one would wish all rural England to be. No 
owner was near who would drive people into the village, nor was any. 
attempt apprehended at making a covert or lawn of these little gardens. 

In the single bedroomed cots were some large families of farm hinds ; 
in two instances, 7 persons were found to occupy one bedroom, but 
there was no crowding together of adults, lodgers, or strangers. 

At Chebsey few of the cots had gardens. Cots were let at 31, 
gardens at 1/. in addition. The tenants were hinds at 12s., or plate- 
layers at 15s. a week, wages. Cots were said to be very scarce, and 
it was said, that although there were no men making long forced 
marches, many were living in houses too small for them, in fear of 
being left without one at all if they gave notice to leave. There are 
some very small owners resident in Chebsey, even in the single 
bedroom cots. As might be expected these though small are, when 
inhabited by persons of substance, kept in decent repair. The privies 
and water supply are good, and only a few of the evils of mushroom- 
halls are to be seen among the little freeholders. 
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One owner lived in his single bedroomed cot with two other adults 
and a child ; another had two bedrooms, and his family were 8 adults 
with 6 children. In one house a married pair lived in one bedroom 
with 4 deaf and dumb children. 

In Eccleshall are many farming men obliged to live in the town for 


want of cots in the country around, but no very long walks were heard of. 


In the Newcastle road where some of the cots had small gardens, some 
none at all, and the rents were so high as 5/., water had to be begged 
from any one who had it, for the supply from the pump was scanty and 
dirty, this latter quality being ascribed to the abundance of old sewers 
around. Many Irish live in Eccleshall ; they and other strangers who 
come to do the hinds’ work in these counties of high wages, finding no 
cots, go into the common lodging houses, and there sometimes become 
permanent inmates.* 

Of 11 instances of single bedroomed families, I may quote a pair 
with 5; a pair with 4; a pair with 3; and 4 other families who lived 
in cots of the same size, and of which the measurement of the whole 
ground floor was 16 feet by 9, into which dimensions the fireplace 
protrudes. All have some back opening. The rents ls. 7d. a week. 

Among the double bedroomed families were one of 8 adults with 
6 children ; a pair with an adult boy and girl and 2 children; a pair 
with 6 children. ' 

At Stone, beside the owners and their families, three small common 
lodging houses were licensed to receive 32 inmates. 

Stone is a shoemaker’s town, and such farming men as there are 
are mostly Irish, who walk to Aston, and very nearly to Trentham and 
Stallington. 

‘At Burston houses were not to be had, the cots were let with the 
farms and are occupied, as they should be, by the hinds. The landlords 
will not build for other working men, and no one else has the power. 
No forced marches were reported. Decent little cots were let for 32. 
or 4/. with water, garden, and sufficient privy accommodation. 

At Sandon is one great owner, some of his cots are small and poor, 
but all are scattered and have gardens, altogether affording the 
strongest contrast to the neighbouring dens of Stone. In Sandon, 
however, where people were in 1851 5 to a house, they are now nearly 
54. At Stone, 6 adults with 3 children were occupying a two 
chambered house; in two others were 4 adults with 4. At Burston 
a single chambered house held 2 adults with 6 children, so that 
destruction of cottages at Sandon was addition to pressure already too 
great. The only hind I could find at Burston who had 3 bedrooms 
was one who had a piece of land and two cows. 

At Madeley, although there is no trade, there appears to be 
comfort among the labourers. The tiled roof and floor go a great way 
towards making the house comfortable. The cots were often by much 
too small, too close together, and without a back or side opening, even 





* It is possible that our sympathy for the Irish may in this matter be a little dulled, 
because we know they have left a still worse condition, that they are more gregarious 
than ourselves, and that they like to feel as it were encamped, not resident, and ready 
to move for the least prospect of higher pay. So also it must be allowed that the Irish 
families are of untidy, unsightly habits, which strengthen the landlord’s resolution 
to keep them out of his parish. Moreover, the Irish wish to be where there is a 
Catholic priest. But the people who herd in these small towns are by no means all 
Trish or all strangers. They are often people whose youth has been passed in a rural 
village. Then sentence of transportation to the slums of Newport, Eccleshall, or 
Stafford is indeed asevere one, visiting the sins of fathers on children, and of children 
on fathers, a fall of a whole race, and often for the theft of an apple or an insolent 
word, 
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when built in the midst of a small garden by a freeholder for his own 
occupation ; still the good state of repair and the tidy furniture which 
these people afford raise their material comfort far above the English 
average. 

Few cots at Penkridge have more or less than two bedrooms, dud 
except in the common lodging house there is very little of “ living 
double.” The cots seldom ‘stand empty. Penkridge is little more than 
an open village, except that a large builder has made it’ his residence. 
Farm labourers get 12s. a week, “they go anywhere to get work and 
come back to Penkridge at night. ‘They are often out of work, so it 
may be safely inferred that they go far to seek it. Very few cots fit 
for labourers’ incomes have been built of late years, and only a few 
have been pulled down. The town has no bad appearance ; the Irish 
do not seem to take up their quarters in it. 

There is very little attempt made to clean the Staffordshire towns, 
they are perhaps the dirtiest group of towns in England, but they are 
less affected with stenches than would be the case were there not such 
an abundance of coal-ash to absorb and deodorize the noxious matter 


with which it comes in contact. The black gutters of Stafford are as — 


bad as such are everywhere, but the back places in the little towns are 
not so noxious as they appear at first sight. Penkridge was not quite 
without instances of crowding ; I met with one family of 3 adults with 
§ children in a single chambered house. | 
Stretton belongs to one owner who cares for and arranges the 
people. The privies are decent, the cesspools are covered, but people 
are short of water. The cots are good, particularly 4 new, which have 


agarret. They are generally large, even those with but one bedroom, 


and it is better to leave a few chambers thus undivided, one large room 
being preferable to two small, except when decency demands seclusion. 
The number who require 3 chambers is very small, and such families 
are usually made up of those who had: best leave home to seek a living. 

Some cots have been pulled down and their place is being slowly 


supplied. There is room for the labourers at the present moment, but — 


no margin is left for lodging occasional builders or joiners, and these 
have to walk far for shelter. One hind walked 2 miles, but this was in 
consequence of some temporary disagreement. In single chambered 
houses some families of 5 or 6 members lived. 

One of the first good houses seen on entering Brewood shows a 
common fault in architecture. There were 4 large windows of 30 panes 
each, of which 4 panes only would open, and they by turning on a pivot. 
There were formerly many locksmiths in this town, but now it is peopled 
with hinds from the country round, who earn from 9s. to 12s. a week: 
Long walks were common, and here was an instance of a farmer having 
2 or 3 farms extending several miles apart in their extreme boundaries, 
a eke which is hardly compatible with any provision for his men at 
a central point. 


Crowding is sometimes not found merely because it is strictly for= | 


bidden by the landlor d, in other places as at Brewood because the hind 
finds room left by the decay of a trade ; but whether he has house 
room or not, he has no business in such a town, gardenless and distant 
from his work, and his presence shows want of adequate accommoda- 
tion elsewhere. 

In Bargate in Brewood a married pair with 2 children shared their 
chamber with an adult male idiot. They paid 1s. 8d..a week rent and 
had 6 rods of gardens. 

At Kinnerton Green there is but one owner; the cots which are 
decent and have gardens are let with the farms, and new or old are sub- 
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let at the same rent. Here were large families, for instance, 4 adults 


with 5 children in a 2 chambered house. 

Hideous in decay Wheaton Aston stands the ugliest village in the 
county. Nodding half fallen houses greet the visitor at ev ery entrance. 
Sometimes, like a drunken man upheld by his wife, two cottages stand 
together ; the one deserted and windowless, the front smeared with filth 
and scaly with loss of plaster, leans forward to the road ; the other 
still inhabited, and veiled perhaps with a white blind, strives in vain to 
look decent beside its tottering companion. In this wretched place 
people were angrily ravenous for gardens or allotments, but could get 
none. ‘They were often out of work in-the winter ; they accused the 


_ farmers of being neither rich enough nor enterprising enough for the 


land they undertook. There was a trust for the benefit of the “ poor,” 


- on what terms was not ascertained ; the trust had land which was let 


to farmers. The “poor” thought, that if their benefit was the object, 


_a few allotments would be more conducive to it than the receipt of a 


few pounds of rent by the trust. 
~ The cottage properties were small and apparently decreasing, gardens 


were very small and few. Most of the men worked in the parish, and 


ee a 


wages seemed high, so much as 13s. and a cot for some. There were 
a few shoemakers, and in one house were -15 Irish. Many gardenless 
cots were let at 1s. a week ; 3 adults with 6 children were found in 
one of the two chambered sort. 

“North of Wheaton Aston in Lapley and Bradeley are many hamlets 
fall of hinds who live near their work. Lodgers are but few, and the 
cots are not often let with the farms. Br adeley i is a large village of 
miserable cots teaming with what appears an idle and degraded popula- 
lation. ‘They keep the cots filthy and desolate, and the cots keep them 
filthy and desolate. It is true that such a people offer little temptation 


to cottage builders moved either by benevolence or by the hope of 


doing business, but still the present cots are themselves the worst enemies 


to thrift, the demoralizers of successive generations who have grown 


up within their walls. 6 or 7 in a chamber, 10 or 11 in a house, do 


these people live, careless of everything but the hunt for a living, 


and seeming to find their only relaxation in the comforts of animal 
existence. 





SUFFOLK. 
- Mr. Hugh Raynbird in his Report on Suffolk farming in the Journal 


oft the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. viii., says: “Many landowners 


“ object to investing money in cottages, thinking by so-doing they will 
“ burden their estates with poor. But this only drives the labourer 
“into the hands of the “home who builds cottages and lets them 
* at an exorbitant rent. 

' “ The Rey. Copinger Hill, in nid ‘Essay on Cottages’ (in the ‘ Jour- 
“ nal’), has proved that the erection by the landlord of comfortable 
“ cottages with a garden attached, let at a reasonable rent, will pay 
“good interest for the money invested. Cottages built of clay, the 
“ warmest and driest material that can be used, may be let at 3/. per 
annum ; and where this is done, the speculator who crowds a lot of 
cottages on a small plot of ground, and lets them from 5/. to 61. 


o~ 


“ 
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the labourer is improved by annexing a large garden to the cottages ; 
this does away with the necessity of field allotments, the usefulness 
of which has many advocates, though some are of quite a different 
opinion respecting them.” 
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each will be driven from the field. All agree that the condition of: 
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It must be remembered in reading this that the number of paupers 3 


.is not increased but diminished by the erection of decent dwellings for 


the labourers. It is not the increase but the diversion back into 
its natural channel of the growing population which an inconsiderate 
landlord dreads. His immunity from poor rates is only purchased by 


the collection of an undue rate upon a neighbouring open parish or — 


town. ‘The position of the “ speculator” must also be explained; he 
has no remuneration for his houses except the rent. The profit on his 
tenants’ labour goes ultimately to the great landowner, not to him. 


He therefore cannot let houses so cheaply as those whose default he is — 


supplying. The crowding and the want of gardens also are defects 
which cannot be laid to the “speculator” so long as the landowner 
cannot find him sufficient room at a reasonable price. Landlords and 
farmers may agree (as Mr. Raynbird says) that the condition of the 
labourer is improved by a garden, but a large proportion prefer .that. 


their own servants should be without one. With some there is a fear — 


of loss of time, or of robbery of dung and seeds; with others the dislike 

of the labourer’s possession of anything like capital, or any resource in 

which he may find temporary employment, or living, so as to take 
away the fear of being thrown out of place, and raise him from entire 
dependence on his employer. : 


The census of 1861 reveals that in 25 rural parishes of the registration — 
county of Suffolk, where the population has in every instance ~ 


increased, the cottages have in every instance decreased; that is, that 
cottages have been pulled down in the face ofan increasing demand by 
servants of the owners and tillers of the land on which they stood. 


This attempted eviction is not justified by any marked redundancy of © 
population the united acreage of the parishes being 35,000, and their — 
population in 1861 being about 11,000. The ratio of persons to a house — 
was, in 1851, 4-9 for the whole county, and the population was stationary 
on the whole, but in the rural parts generally declining. At Witnesham, — 


in 1851, 575 persons inhabited 141 houses ; in 1861, 634 petsons had 


only 136 houses. At Peasenhall 820 people rose to 875 in spite of — 


a slight reduction of the number of houses. 


I visited 7 houses in Kentford ; only one had more than one bedroom, 
and in it was one of the smallest families. In one single bedroomed house — 
were 5 adults with 4 children ; in another a married pair, 4 adult sons, — 
and 2 children; these families made an extra bed in the kitchen. The ~ 
cots had gardens, and were let at 3/., or 3/. 10s.; they were built of — 
flint and red tile. Im some there was no grate at all, the people kept — 
the embers together by a few bricks ; there was a privy to four, and a ~ 


supply of water. 


At Gazeley were some modern cots of flints with brick quoins and 4 
blue slate roofs. They had two bedrooms, had gardens, wells, and — 


privies, and were let for 3/. 10s. and 4/. 


There were little single bedroomed cots, but they (except one which — 


held 7) were not crowded; they measured about 12 feet by 9, and were 
let without a garden at about 31. 10s. 


In the larger size were some very large families, who should have had — 


with 4 children ; 3 adults with 7; and 3 with 6. 
Cots in Gazeley never now stand empty. A quantity were destroyed 
some years ago, but have been replaced lately. Some Gazeley residents 


complained of the ganging, which however here means no more than — 


that men, women, and children from Moulton and Needham come into 
Gazeley to work, while Gazeley men are in compulsory idleness. 
At Datham three cots were empty but held back by the owner. It is 
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Let. 


3 bedrooms, such as 6 adults of both sexes with 4 children; 4 adults 
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; Brcacty as one pce ee aid coe old and thatched the cots are akout in, 
_ decent repair. There are wells and gardens. Employment such as it is at 


9s. aweek isto behad inthe parish. More than half the cots have 2 bed- 
rooms and in none was there a crowd. There was a large proportion 
of aged ; the wages were too low to retain the young, who get away to - 
London or to Cambridge. At Dunsall Green are perhaps the worst 
houses in Dalham, but here 4 adults with 5 children was the largest 


& family found in two bedrooms. In Dalham village 13 cots were visited; 
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in only 3 of which were there any children. The scattered population 
of Denham seems well lodged, two bedrooms being the rule. Gardens 

were good and rents were low, but then cots were only to be got as a 
favour after long waiting. 


At Ouseden one Sekt was found to contain in its single hodroon : 


3 adults with 4 children, who paid 3/. rent. The next “had 2 bed- 
rooms ; the people were 3 adults with 3 children, the rent 2/. 10s. 
4 adults with 5 children inhabited a third. Lidgate was not over full. 
In Broome and the environs of Kye nearly every cot had 2 bedrooms, 
In Yazley the only single bedroomed cot visited contained 6 people; and 


_. Sadults with 5 children lived in a cot of 2 bedrooms. In all these villages 


gardens were small, rents 3/. or 4/., and the cots large ; some were of 


- ¢elay and thatched, others of flint with brick quoins, the floors of tile or 


bricks. Allotments were to be had at 10s. 6d. each. Several cots 


_. were in bad repair, and a grim joke on the advantages of lying a-bed 
and seeing abroad was heard. In Yaxley the old workhouse had been 
- made into cots, the out building had been put in repair, and each cot 
was let with an allotment of land at 4/. 10s. ; they were of good size, 


__ the base and chimneys were of brick, the rest of clay. 


In one of Welsh’s houses the tenant had shifted the bed from 
under holes which from time to time opened in the thatch as the rain 
-dribbled in, until she now found all parts alike; the thatch, which was 
50 years old at least, was worthless, but unfor tunately so were the walls ; 
no repairs would ever be made, and it was only a question how long 


| people could be found poor enough to inhabit such a ruin. 


Sometimes when an old house of this kind has‘been divided into two 


_ it. becomes some day two properties, and then one owner is for main- 


‘ 


taining it and the other for letting it go ; one half gets re-roofed with 
blue slates and is whitewashed, the other half remains in gray mono- 


chrome, its naked joists and rafters showing through the carious plaster 


’ and ringwormed thatch, reminding one of the memento mori prints of the 


a4® 


at 


Dutch emblem books, half dandy and half skeleton. 
At Little Thornham the overseers let the old workhouse in two cots 
with + of an acre of land for 4/. 2s. Gd. each. The Suffolk overseers 


are better landlords than any such officers elsewhere ; the cots are in 


decent repair and the land much prized. 
In Great Thornham a generous lord lets his cots of one or two bed- 


* rooms with large gardens or allotments of land for 3/. 10s. The houses 
- were well repaired, the people prosperous and grateful ; in no instance 
that I could learn was any service or condition imposed upon the people 
in return. 


Wickham Skeith has many very poor buildings of clay, thatched or 


~ tiled, sometimes with an outside of board. 15 cots were visited ; 6 of 


them had more than one bedroom, only one was crowded, where 2 adults 
with 6 children slept in a room, ‘There were small gardens. Rents 
were about 3/. 10s. 

At Finningham I found families of 4 adults; and of 2 adults with 


6 children in single bedroomed cots, which were let with small gardens at 
about 3/. 7s. 
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They are however clean and roomy, and being scattered widely have 

dn gp No. 6. usually gardens. 
Bee aesit, i“ The water supply in many parishes of Norfolk ‘and Suffolk i is ee é 

e of 
_ the Dwellings eep, dangerous, and dirty ponds ; it is bad here. Tn one case 2 adults — 

of Rural. with 6 children occupied two bedrooms; no other house was so full. 
Lubourers, by In Haughley and Wetherden, as nearly every where, were a few single 
Dr » Hunter. ped-roomed houses. On Haughley Green were some of the smallest ;_ 
they are of clay and thatched, but thanks to cheap material the roof is 
high and the bedrooms good. 

Mr. Caldecote’s houses at Woolpit were very gall; but had gardens, — 
2; wells, and privies, had two bedrooms, and seemed to be sufficient for the 
; tenants’ wants. In one was an adult pair with 7 children. 

In Combs, and other shabby old property about Stowmarket, 
although there is sometimes not even a back opening, there is seldom a_ 
want of bedrooms. The faults of Suffolk are rather bad SE ee for- 
fire and water than want of air to sleep in. 

In the South Street of Needham Market are houses as bad as any that 
can be found grouped in such numbers in the county, but many midland 
villages are much worse. Needham Market is one of the places where 
houses have been destroyed and population has advanced in the same 
decennium., 
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SURREY. 


Surrey is not without parishes in which destruction of houses has 
preceded diminution of population. In 10 parishes there has been a 
decline of 40 houses together with an increase of 770 persons. 

Godalming has only recently become a London suburb. Among 
the old rows is Cannon’s Buildings, a row of two bedroomed cots, two 
storeys high, built up against a bank, having therefore no back opening 
whatever. The eround plan of each is 18 feet 6 by 10 feet 9. They 
are of red brick with brick floors. The rents, like all in Godalming, | 
are high, 2s. a week. ‘There are small gardens on the steep bank in 
front, ‘down which run surface drains of slops ; there are privies. The 
first of these cots is a common lodging house, for which purpose it is mani- 
festly too small. In the next are 'B adults with 3 children ; next, 4 
with 4 ; next, 6 with 3, which last family had no father. 

At Cattesall were single and double bedroomed houses, pretty full 
and with no back openings. 

At Bramley, in the Godalming lane, I visited 4 cottages of 2 bedrooms. 
In one lived 4 adults with 2 childr en; in another 3 adults with 3; in 
another 5 with 2; and in the last 7 with 1. The excess of adults is: 
due to building and excavating Tahoe ers employed near, and will 
probably not last. | 

At Witley there was but a small proportion of single bedroomed 
houses ; I found only 4 in visiting 18 houses, and they. were not full. 
They formed parts of old houses now made into 3 or. 4 cots, a process 
which usually succeeds ; but here they try to make too many cots. 
There were small gardens and draw wells. Rents were about 4/, The - 
people seemed well off, though some of the cots, being old squattings 
were shabby to the sight. 

At Wonersh a large house was let to a manufacturer of mats, he sie 
jet it to a man (S.) with a family, and he sublets to 3 families, who 
occupy apartments, reserving room for himself. The tenants are 
migratory weavers ; the whole number in the house is said to be 20 ; 




































1S 4 re is eat to take i in pills men tig ks to his part of the house 
number i is subject to frequent fluctuation. There are some scattered 
ditings in the parish, in two of which were found families of 7, but 
: provided with two bedrooms. 

halford is a dreadfully dear place. Near the church all is restored 
idy, but about the Station and on the Common some of the modern 
s are decaying very fast. Foster Row has two bedrooms, brick 
, walls of timber and plaster. It is 80 years old and is in the decay 
e. 8 persons lived in one of ae houses. 


Pai Fesil, and most of the Rotlaad are ood: There are pr sity new 
lel cottages with very small bedrooms, which give effect to the fine 


med, yet let at 1s. 6d. and 2s. a week, with rates to pay. Four 
Its with 4 children combined in one, and three adults in another to 
‘this rent. This row was the speculation of a gamekeeper, who has 
e it for profit from the rent only. 

; “The immense prosperity of Guildford and other places to which the 
Te) Tailways have brought a suburban character does not reach the 
ng man ; he finds that even if relieved a little from the competition 
Boloyment he is more than ever exposed to competition for houses. 
ees rise hardly perceptibly, but rents rise too; he is deprived of 
oa and if lodgers come to aid his means his discomforts are 
ease 


SUSSEX. 


T here are in Sussex 13 examples of parishes whose people increase 
ile the houses diminish. Lower Beeding, near Horsham, is an instance 
Which more information would be desirable. This parish contains 
} acres ; the population rose in the decennium 1851-61 from 1,081 
49, while the houses were pulled down from 214 to 172, a rise 
Tom to a house to 6:6! 

Eastbourne, a town of very rapid development, employs a large force 
2 builders, whose operations have led to a rise of price in land, and an 
mux of well paid workmen, who have forced cottage rents to an 
ount heavy to the farming man, whose trade has no elasticity how- 
prosperous his surroundings, Fishermen and hinds were always 
5 and the prosperity of the town has been nothing but high rents 
em. Others of the town poor had higher earnings thr ough getting 
jobs or taking in linen to wash. The “Board of Guardians did not 
to ffiterfere t to prevent crowding, and considering the temporary 


ders should Beat huts for their men. The crowd in some _ parts 
‘condensed by the small numbers received ‘in others. At the foot 
Meads Hill, for instance, were 4 good cots containing only 8 people. 
aford was said to be as cr owded as Eastbourne, and from the same 
e, but there cots had been destroyed. It was thought by some 
although no systematic eviction of paupers had been ‘attempted i in 
surrounding rural districts, still the steward of a gentleman who 
ed the ejection of a man from his house as a punishment for suspected 
Minor trespasses against the game, had sent into Eastbourne Union a 
| - ber of people who had no means of support except by taking work 

a a lo oe ee from their new home. 

The last decennium saw the houses at Flynde reduced from 60 to 85. 
The demand had caused some large houses in Eastbourne to be 
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aney stacks, Adjoining these was a very mean row, single bed- _ 


re of building operations, it could hardly be expected that the . 
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divided into at and Hesse were generally eit See aa substantia l,? 
the new tenants also not being very exacting. ‘ 
Visiting Mead in Eastbourne, I found a married pair with 5 children, 7 
paying 1s. 9d. a week for a two bedroomed house. ‘T'wo of the boys — 
slept in a room without window or fireplace, which measured 7 feet 7 
by 5 feet 8, by 6 feet 2 high. A single bedroomed house also held a 
pair with 5; another a man, his ite, and 2 adult sons who slept | it 
the kitchen. ; 
Then in Ship Yard a married couple with 2 children, an aged couple, 
and 2 single men lodgers, had a house of 2 chambers, for which the 
rent was 2s. 6d. a week. The men occupied one bedroom, the women 
and children, the other. ‘The houses were alike, the size of all the 
bedrooms of 9 houses being in front 11.feet 10 by 10 feet 8, by 7 feet 1, 
and the back bedroom 9 feet 6 by 8, by 7 feet 1. Some had no back ~ 
door nor back window on the ground floor. In one lived 6 adults with 
6 children ; in another 4 adults with 7, 3 beds being seen in one little 
back bedroom ; another had 5 adults with 2 childr en, as 
Next comes Holywell; 21 houses here were let at 2s. 6d. a week, 
and were not worth half the money. Then in the Old Town single 
bedroomed cots were let at 1s. 9d. and even at 2s. 3d., the latter i in a 
place where any back opening was impossible. a 
Towards Upwick were cots let at 2s. to those who worked on the 
owner’s farm, but at 3s. to others. One tenant was said to have paid 
1s. 9d. until she “took in a little work,” and then the landlord raised 
the rent to 3s. because she could afford it. The bedrooms provided at 
these exorbitant rents were 10 feet by 9 feet 7, by 6 feet 3, and 8 feet 
by: 7 feet, by 6 feet 3. : 
There were 12 cots at Upwick let at 3s. There were 6 privies witht 
cesspools, little gardens, and several pigstyes. The ground plan of 
each house measured 21 feet by 11 feet 8. There was no well. = 
A row of old stables at Eastbourne has been divided into labourers’ 
cottages since they are no longer wanted for coaching. ‘They are let: 
at ls. "6d a week, have no back. door or window, and have one bedroom 
under a low lean-to roof. They measure 14 feet 4 by 12 feet 9, and 
in them lived families of 4 adults, of 3 adults-with three children, of. 
3 adults with 2, and ofa pair with 5. 5 
More inland the pressure for room was less, at Willingdon very 
little crowding could be heard of. Here and there a man not un: 
naturally preferred to walk home from Eastbourne to his cottage’ and. 
garden 2 or 3 miles off to living in that dear and uncomfortable town. — 
At Hailsham there seemed to be no unhealthy or indecent er owding, 
except one not very clear case at Hooe, where a new married pair had 
sought temporary lodging in a house already too full, and- some kind 
or fever was the repor ‘ted 1 result. Lodgers were very few, almost every 
man lived where he worked, no crying nuisanees existed, and no 
schemes to get the hind’s work and to throw his sickness on others’ 
were even thought of. Wages were said to be 12s., and rents ls. 9d. ~ 
Chailey pr esented a different picture, the cots were not small or bad, 
but there was nothing like enough of them. - When a hind got a 
cottage he held on tenaciously, afraid to risk a move lest he be left 
houseless, A carter who worked at St. John’s held to his cottage at 
Ditchling, while another hind who lived in St. John’s walked 5 mile 
to his work in Chailey. . 
This want of cots extends all over the Union; it is a prosperoilll 
district, there having been much railway work. Wages are 2s. 4d. a 
day ; the people industrious and independent. Even “under these cir- 
cumstances the great landowners build no cots; nearly all are recent 
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“The Efenis Cig low, such as ls. 6d. for a decent cot; it was 
_ generally thought that a great number at a higher rent might be safely 
built. When ‘cots were Suilt in Chailey people swarmed in from all 
‘Ht aie pipating not only cots but work there ; and indeed there must 


of 1851 were reduced to 50 i in 1861 , ee in Woe there are but 
a5 houses to 4,074 acres. An attack of fever at Chailey i in 1863 was 
said to have been agerayvated by the crowding. 
From Uckfield many farming men had migrated, and a new popu- 
lation of navvies, brickmakers, and builders occupied all the spare 
room. The railway contractor had built huts with 2 bedrooms each, 
but as they were not half sufficient for the purpose, the bachelors were 
lodging wherever they could be taken in. No positively hurtful 
crowding was reported anywhere, nor were any enforced long walks, 
and people were busy ond. prosperous. But there was no organized 
‘inspection of nuisances beyond the limits of the local board of 
Uckfield town, and it was wanted. The large open cesspools every- 
. a required alteration. Some cots of Mr. Streatfeild’s were very 
ad 
- At Battle it was related that. although the neighbourhood had been 
9 Biowded with navvies, things had now Teturned to a proper condition. 
_ There was no inspection of nuisances, and it was plain that one was 
" wanted, for on visiting the house of Mr. Carter’s on Battle Hill, where 
oa family named Gower had lately suffered much from fever, an open 
~ cesspool was seen near a new cottage with a surface drain full of 
excrement running through the gar den. 
4 The town of Battle has a local board of health, and it would appear 
_ that the existence of such a board sometimes leads the guardians of the 
- union to neglect the outlying parts of the union, in which they are the 
local authority for the removal of nuisances. 
4 At Rogate only 3 single bedroomed cots were seen ; one was to be let 
3 at 1s. 3d. a week, another contained a pair with 4, the other a pair 
: 


with 8 children. There were instances of 4 adults ‘living with a few 
children in double bedroomed cots, but no extraordinary crowding, the 
highest number in a family being 9. The population declines rapidly. 
The walls and floors were of brick, the roofs of tile ; the worst deficiency 
was the absence of grates from the kitchens. The common use of coal 
nowadays makes erates a first necessity. ~Some old houses on the 
Harting road had been made better than new by judicious restoration, 
and here and there an old farmhouse had been made into a group 
_ of cots. 
- East Harting had poor old thatched cots of one bedr oom sadly too 
4 full ; as, for instances, with families of 4 adults and a child, and another 
of 4 adults with 2 children ; ; but there was no inside appearance of 
misery ; many had been newly windowed and repaired. In double 





4 bedroomed cots there were instances of families of 4 adults with 


$8 children, and of 4 adults with 7. The population here also is 
declining. 
+ > 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


“Mr. Henry Evershed, in his report on Warwickshire farming, in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xvii., says: “ Better 
e cottages follow in the wake of other improvements, but there are 
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“ many remaining which are mere hovels, where a single . bedro 
« has to suffice for a whole family.” a 
Sixteen parishes of Warwickshire are. distinguished by the common 


‘in this respect are, here, as often elsewhere, the more opulent, who 


girls as has the straw plait farther south. Through Marton, ee 

























practice of destroying houses being witnessed by a growing people. — a 
Clay Coton is in the registration county. There, 99 persons had, in 
1851, 28 houses ; in 1861, 112 persons had only 23 ; yet Clay Coton — 
seemed a pias a: little place, supplying a little labour where | - 


should be reduced aii a house to every 3: 5 to one to every 5. 
In ‘the villages within 10 miles or so of Coventry the beadwork. or 
braiding done. by the women helps the family income by about 5s. a a 


at 


week each female adult, without the misery caused by taking ng 


At Marton were 26 cots inhabited by these braiders, both women ‘ar d 
children working. ‘The men’s wages were lls. or 12s.; the cottag 
rents, 34. to 3/, 10s. zs was related, with some inellguptigne that Whee e 


of two,” thoueh but eat About 12 only have ee or are andi ; 
The bedroom windows generally open. There are many cots in Shep- 
herd Street without back doors. The water is good; so are the little 
gardens, and the privies might be kept clean. Cots are not in great 
demand. Marton is said to be “a poor place to come to” now, but 
when the railway was being made it was crowded, and “full of sin.?- 
There are many small owners, and some houses are much cramped for 
room. One cot without a back opening measured externally only 
15 feet by 11. The old cots seem nearly worn out, and the new are © 
here of good construction. A poor woman described her illness from 
the proximity of an abominable deposit of dung and offal. “The 
stink went through -her, like a dose of physic.” And certainly the~ 
inspection of nuisances is thoroughly neglected. The worst offenders — 


are said to Tian this tyranny through influence with the local 
authority, to prevent the working of the Nuisances Remoyal Act, — 
Such cases call for the appointment of the more independent police 
as inspectors, in place of those who have local hopes and fears, and : 
connexions, and who are sometimes mere unpaid amateurs put in to b 
prevent a real appointment.  @ 
At Long Itchington the wells and privies were good. There are 
many owners, and a brisk demand for cots. Limeburning has revived 4 
the place, and the new beadwork employs the women. ‘Limeburners 7 
and hinds often walked 2 miles to their work. With good incomes, — 
comfort seemed to prevail, a little trade being sufficient to put in the - 
people’s pockets those few shillings so difficult ‘for the hind to get, bute 
which make all the difference between comfort and penury. : 
At Ladbroke every house is a “picture,” clean and rosy without, 7 
but small, empty, and uncomfortable within. It is a regular close — 
village, not a cottage is to be built, not a stranger to be lodged ; but, 
alas ! a black Nile of sewage ornamented the little green, and just of 
the principal estate, though still only a few yards from the village, the — 
result of the adjoining closeness might be seen, for there lived 21 per- % 
sons in three bedrooms of the smallest size, a minature open village as” 
a suburb to a close one, always a necessary adjunct, but not often seen — 
in such juxtaposition and contrast. : 
‘The Warwickshire beadwork has not yet so filled the cots with adulbes 
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be “the cots sit 2 bedrooms, never more than 4 adults, or 7 persons in all, APPENDIX. : 


ere found in a house. At Long Itchington in one two-bedroomed came 
z=. ouse, were 3 adults with 8 children ; ; in the single bedroomed houses No. 6, 


. were several married pairs with a few children paying about 1s. a week Fury 98 


4 for cot and garden: One family was remarkable. The rent was 1s.; the Dwellings ~ 
. the bedroom 11 feet 10 by 11 feet 4; the walls 2 feet high, and then of Rural 
~_aslope to a ridge 8 feet high. The persons, 4 adults with 5 children, Labourers, by 
were untidy people, and said to have been driven from village to village Dr, Hunter 
because they had so many children. It is probable they were not eae 
pleasant neighbours, but the first step for their reform would be to 

let them a better house. 

In Harbury are found, besides limeburners and platelayers, a dense 
throng of hinds, whose ‘labour spreads every morning over the sur- 
1 -ounding country ; in many cases 2 miles, and in some 4 miles have to 
be walked to reach the employment. Some owners in Harbur y have 

_ thought “ there were people enough,” and have let their cots go to ruin 
“and deser tion, others have built a few on speculation. Lodgers oc- 
% casionally swarmed here, and rents were rather high. Water was 
_ searce, and many of the houses rotting. Rents were about 4/. In the 
-decennium 1851-61, although there was a slight increase of population, 
no less than 67 more cots were destroyed than were built in Harbury ; 
-yet here, in 1864, I visited families of 4 adults with three children, of 
- 2 adults with 6, of 2 adults with 4, each with but one bedroom. In ‘the 
next village, Ladbroke, I visited three familes living in three adjoining 
single bedroomed houses, one of 2 adults with 8 children, the next of 
_ 9 adults with 2, the last of 4 adults. All these cots were let at 2/. a 
ear. 
Ufton has only 41 cots to 1920 acres of land, and these are not 
crowded, Artizans and lodgers are few. The village was small and 
neat; the new cots were good; the windows were open. Water is 
“searce. On the road to Leamington was observed a bad instance of a 
common error ; some costly new cottages had diamond paned windows, 
and of each window only one seventh part was made to open. 
é At Radford, beside the field work for which the men get about 12s. 
~ and women 4s. a week, a little was got by washing for Leamington. 
__ Some of the men walk to work at Leamington, some to farm at Offchurch. ° 
. People made the usual complaint that the land in the parish was not 
half tilled. The chief owner had lately raised his cottage rents ; they 
_ were still a little lower than those of the smaller owners, but the 
cottagers were hampered by prohibitions against lodgers, probably wise 
rules in that place. but not gratefully acceded to. There were allotments, 
_* and some good new cots had been recently built. The sanitary arrange- 
_ ments had been lately much improved ; one good well was depended on 
_ tocarry the village through the drought. Two single bedroomed cots 
-_-were visited at Radford, one, let at 3/. 10s., a year, contained 2 adults 
with 8 children, the other, let at 2/. 12s., contained 3 adults with one. 
~ At Rugby the provision for the increase of population had been in- 
- sufficient. There was no longer the dense crowding of a few years ago, but 
~ a great number of well paid railway people working at Rugby were living 
in the surrounding villages; at Newbold there were some paying 2s. or 
_-2s. 6d., for cots with two bedrooms, while the old cots of one bedroom, 
now despised, could with difficulty command ls. or ls. 2d. These 
_ smaller were nUMeLOUs ; in some lived 3 adults, in others married pairs 
with 3 or 4 children; in one instance there were a married pair, two 
adult daughters, one adult boy, two younger boys, and a baby, all with - 
but one bedroom ; there were 21 such little places counted. The larger 
houses had families no larger but richer in them, 
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Brownsover is a ‘atitlt eroup of cots half of which have been rebate 
in a simple useful style, of brick and slate. Here and at Newton in— 


‘Clifton the wages are about 11s., and old cots with a little garden aed 
be had for ls, 2d. a week. Lodgers are very few except when the 





Irish reapers come, when they are lodged in the “roost” of the barn. — 


The bedrooms are few, not being divided. Inthe 3 single bedroomed cots © 
of this Newton lived 3 married pairs with 6, and 6, and 4 children, > 

The Bearley Road in Wootton Wawen is said to be the hottest place — 
known in the county, and here a little squatting freeholder was glad of 


his thatched roof in July 1864, while next door the bedroom ‘of a 


model cot, or lodg ge, was deser ibed as of a “ drawing” heat, under a thin — 


_ slate oar: Water is as usual scarce to small deh olilerd who have no- 


_ combination to dig a deep well. In the single bedrooms on this sunny — 
- road were families of 4 adults, of 2 adults with 4 children, and of 


Sophie. 


In the village of Wootton Wawen isa constant supply of good water. 


Here it is common to let cots with a farm, but the farmer will sub-let 
them to any one for 3/. or 4/. a year, which is thought a little dearer: 


than the cots would be if held direct of the landlord. ‘There was no ~ 


trade for the women. Men’s wages were 10s. or 11s., but a considerable 


builder living in the village brings a number of migratory lodgers to | 
add to the general prosperity. Most of the labourers work in the — 


parish. Labourers like other buyers prefer a glutted ‘market, and 
though the population of Wootton was yearly diminishing they called 
out for houses, stating that many cots had gone into decay. The cots: 


seemed full; in a cot of 1 bedroom there was a family of a pair with — 
6 children, in another with 2 bedrooms were a pair with 7, in a third — 
with 3 bedrooms were a pair with 10. Most of the cots had 2 bedrooms, — 


that is to say the room above the kitchen was divided, not that there 
was a back kitchen with a bedroom over it. 

Clarke’s Row on the Henley Road are decent little houses, cramped 
by the narrowness of the road side on which they are built; and having 
the smallest possible back windows. 


Although Henley in Arden is a poor place, where wages are low and — 
there is little but agricultural employment, rents are high, the average — 


being 2s.. Lodgers are numerous; they pay about 1s. 3d. a week, with 
a little variation accor ding to whether they stay on Sunday, and whether f 


they pay for washing. Most of the houses have 2 bedrooms, some have 
3, few have but one. The water is generally good. These larger 


houses, although at high rents, are convenient where a migratory 
population has to be lodged, as is now the case at Henley. 

Among the houses visited was one of two bedrooms, the rent 3/. 15s., 
in which lived 3 adults and 6 children; another such contained 4 adults. 


with 6 children, another 5 with 2, while a single bedroomed cot held a — 
‘pair with 4. 


In the adjoining village of Beaudesert rents are lower and houses are 
worse ; the part near the church is very bad indeed ; a ditch side is’ 
there beset with privies, the water is scarce and offensive, and muddy 


floods occasionally cause much discomfort. Inno cottage however were 


more than 7 inmates found. 


Along the road side from Alcester to Henley are scattered cottages, 


originally road side encroachments. Some of the old lath and clay cots 


remain, but they are very decrepit, and no longer weather tight, if they — 
ever were so. Others have been rebuilt in as decent a style as tHe cons" 


fined area on which they stand will permit. 


The worst evils of small freeholds are seen on a road side,’ — of snése 


the want of a good well is one of the chief. 
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At Southam few houses have less than 2 bedr ooms, perhaps the worst 
: Baie thote called Adams’, The rent is 1s. 4d.; the whole house measures 
12 feet by 8 feet 4, the roof a low miserable thatch, a wretched privy, 
~ heaps of dung in front of the doors, and water only to be obtained by 
me eesing here and there. 
Very decent cots of two bedrooms might be had by those who could 
~ pay Al. 10s. rent, but the supply of water was in many properties 
insufficient. 


f At Little Alne few cots Hye more than one bedroom. There are - 


no lodgers, indeed there is nothing to attract any, for wages are very 
— low, and there is no trade. Rents are about ls. 6d. a qreok: Some 

j cottages are let with the farms, and the farmers often take an in-door 

% ‘Anite servant or two. . 

Some hinds who work in Alne continue to live in Shelfield, which 
4 is a favourite village because of the allotments. It would not be easy 
$ to geta cottage in either village. Though small, they are tidy, and have 
5 Bere water and privies. The only single bedroomed house in which 
there was a large family had an extra closet, in which one or two 

 childr en were put to sleep. 

_At Aston Cantlow were some stonegetters with 15s. a week, and 
ince with 10s. They paid about 4/. a year rent, and most of them 
had gardens. Where there were two bedrooms they were very small. 
_ One man though but a labourer had an acre of garden, on this he kept 
_ two pigs, had a good house, and was rich. 

Cots in Aston Cantlow of two bedrooms brought 4/. a year, and ot 

~ one brought 31. 10s. In the latter size were families of 5, 6, or 7, but 

not many unmarried adults. The best way for a girl to dispose of 
herself in a rural tradeless village is to go out to fhousehotd service, 
_ which still demands more hands, but in Aston on an inquiry being made 
‘as to whether the occasional crowding in such small houses produced 

3 _ seduction and bastardy, it was replied that in these parts the only 
cases of bastardy were those of young women who returned pregnant 

. Bf com Service in the neighbouring towns. 

"Newnham is a decent little hamlet in which as the old cots are 

pecestroyed new grow up, but destruction is said to keep ahead of 
- Yeparation. Wages are here only 9s. or 10s., and no lodgers nor 

4 -woman’s trade come in to help the hind. Bearley is to a ereat extent 

i a rebuilt village; plain red brick and tile, without decor ation, has here 
_ got the better “of, clay and lath. 

A At Princethorpe men’s wages were about 11s., and- beadwork added 
_ to the means of families. Rents were from 27. 10s. to 37. 10s. Cots 
‘were snapped up eagerly, the more so because there were wealthy 
people i in the village who required little jobs of washing to be done. 
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~ Most cots had two chamber s, in which the largest family w was @ pair — 


_ with 7 children. 

_ In the village of Stratton-on-the-Foss extraor dinarily large families 
- of children coexist with a demand for children’s work at the silk mills 
of Brandon. The houses are conveniently large, very few have but 
_ one bedroom, most have 2, some have 3 or even 4, but they are badly 

_ built. The rents are about 41., while men’s wages are only lls. The 
village is 2 miles from the mill ; the long walk, whether for good or for 
- evil, is now at an end, for the itt is shut, and the children engaged i in 
Mheadwork at home. Allotments are obtainable and highly prized ; 


~ there is plenty of water, and the privies and drains -have been | 


reformed. 
| Many cots here are too large to be er owded ; the worst accommodation 
“was in the instances of 4 adults with 5 cehidduen in a two bedroomed 
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eot, and of a widow with 7 in a single EON But hard by ig a 
hamlet called the Plot, where a group of 14 parish cots were visited ; 3 
they were let at ls. a week, were all of about the same diminutive size, _ 
Steps and ladders supplied ‘the place of stairs. The one measured was 
11 feet 2 by 10 feet 3, the bedroom had no side walls, the roof rose from — 
the floor to a ridge 7 feet high. And in such prism shaped chambers were _ 
families of a pair with 5 childr en; a pair with 5 again; a pay with 7 ; aa a 
4 adults ; a pair with 6; and a pair with 5 again. a 
At Wolston trade had made the labourers well to do, they gave 
41, or 51. a year in rent, and thought they might afford a little more 4 
for improved accommodation. The small cots were well furnished, 
All who could get them had allotments for which they paid 10s. a year, — 
It is not clear why these people should be asked to pay for their bit 
of land 2 or 8 times the amount of a farmer’s rent. No great owner 
is here to let cots with the farms; there are many small owners and 
very various sizes of cots, so that widows and such small families can 
get alittle place at alow rent. In one single chambered cot lives a” 
pair with 6 children; in two instances, 9 persons inhabit a double 4 
bedroomed cottage. q 
In Wolston there used to be about half a dozen little parish houses, ‘ 
the ownership of them was disputed, and they were considered a — 
nuisance by the owners of adjacent property. A few years ago a silly 
mob pulled them down, and the poor old tenants were sent into the ~ 
street. As might have been expected no new cots of the class have ~ 
been built since, and the increasing population has fewer and fewer. 
houses. The water is good, the privies not so good and said to be 
insufficient in number. No inspector of nuisances initiates complattig 
and. cots are so scarce that tenants are afraid to speak. "4 
At Ryton a handsome and costly school has been built ; but only the ; 
lowest pane of the windows would open, and the windows were not on 
opposite walls. . 
Women here can make more by their braidwork than the men can be 7 
their husbandry ; but the desolate appearance of the homes where the a 
busy self important women care nothing to please, and are anxious to sell ‘ 
every minute, is remarkable. ¥ 
Where incomes are so large it is unusual to find the cots so email and 
poor. A quantity of very small, low thatched huts of mud and brick, © 
only large enough for an old widow, are here fullof children. Wr etched 3 
as they are, they are not parish houses, nor small freeholds, but they 4 
belong to a landowner. The squalor scems unnecessary, there is no 
great ‘poverty, the population is growing, and lodgers are often refused — 
for want of a second bedroom. One honed aeknel but 9 feet across — 
the front externally, Beside families of 5 or 6 in one bedroom, there ~ 
were instances of a pair with 7 children, and even of 3 adults with 9 — 
children in two bedroomed houses. The water is good and there are i 
privies. Men’s wages were 10s., and it was said that the land required | KB 
much more labour. $ 
There was beadwork for the girls at Bubbenhall, the men got about 
lls. a week, and the women did occasional field work. There were nO 
new cots, the old let for 1s. 4d. or 1s. 6d. a week; one measured 20 feet e 
by 12, it had no bedroom side- walls, the roof springing from the floor. — 
The parish houses had gone toruin. Allotments of 20 poles at 8s. a “ 
year had lately been let out to the great joy and real advantage of — 
the people. The very little cots were » mostly occupied by old courage si 
There were good wells and springs, and the privies had been amended. th 
There are several cottage owners. 
Stoneleigh as being the property of one wealthy man who lives on the 
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p ean might be asieciéd to be, as it is, uniformly neat, and of rather 


_ ornamental appearance ; the houses are ‘for their size rather pleasant to 


live in. Lord Leigh lets at rents which vary a little, and seem to have a 


3 tendency to rise. The houses are old, and it is difficult to guess what 
_ the repairs have cost, but the result must have been a much less expense 


than would have attended the building new cots of equal comfort and 


appearance. Care was taken to adjust the families and houses, and 


the cots seemed here to be regarded rather as servants’ quarters 


‘or farm buildings than as subjects of bargain between hostile buyer 


and seller. 
Shottery near Stratford-on-Avon is mainly a collection of miserable 


huts of clay and thatch. Farm labourers earn 9s. to 10s. a week, and 


? 


out,of that income have to pay 41. rent, a few paying only 34. There 


is a bit of garden to each, but no allotments to help to raise the wind. 
Most of the houses have two bedrooms ; ; there were no lodgers. I was 
told that, absurdly enough, when a decrepit old cot is patched up for a 


few more score of years, the cost is treated as of the capital account, 
and the poor hind has often an increased rent to pay when his cot has 


- money laid out on it to preserve it from ruin. Some of the chimneys 


are still of the old open sort, that is they do not begin their existence as 
pipes till they get to the roof, The water is obtained from the brook, 


_ and-being a costless gift of God is happily good. 


The privies when old are in the gardens, and were » complained of, 


because they did not defend from wind and weather. In this county 
_ however the old _privies are often better than the new, for since the 


rise of the value of land on which people want to build, builders have 


_ been tempted to lay the privy against the house side, in fact to make it 


one building with the house. The walls of the old cots are seldom 
perpendicular enough to render it easy to adapt this modern system to 
them, they bulge and lean in ever y dimension of curve. Much of the 


farm work of this district being done for 9s. a week one might have 


expected some little compensation in the paternal care of the owner, 


but the cots of Shottery are just what a man with 9s. a week can afford 


 inadear market, and no more. He pays the 3/. or 4/. with difficulty, 


> 


and his cot certainly does. not equal that price. Were it not for the 


great name associated with Shottery hardly a cot and garden in it would 


_ be worth 30/.. People must live near their work, and this necessity 
alone is enough to put some of them thoroughly at the mercy of every 
large proprietor. What this mercy sometimes is, is seen in the figures 


of 9s. a week paid as wages by a landlord.or his farmers, and 3/. or 41. 
a year demanded out of it by the same persons for accommodation, 


- which in the free house-market of a town would not fetch above 21. 
_ even where the buyers have twice the money to spend. 


_ The picturesque poverty of these places is made known by the 


~ common photograph of Ann Hathaway’s cottage. It is not difficult to 


imagine what the inside of such a place must be when a man. whose 


- income is but 9s. has there to shelter a wife and children. 


WESTMORLAND. 
There are 10 parishes of Westmorland in which the destruction of 


s cottages is proved to be uncalled for by the increase of the population. 


vs 


The land does not require much labour, and the manufactures have been 
subject to occasional depreciations.. There are 5 parishes, containing 


_ nearly 24,000 acres, on which stood in 1851 so few as 321 cots, but in 


1861" this number was reduced to 303, and the people are in conse- 
quence condensed to 6:2 in a house. 
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“APPENDIX. Burton is rather in dada it was not full, but cabbie hoped its 4 

-=— - mill burnt sometime ago was likely to be restored, and that they anole 
ek ie have lodgers in plenty. The rents were 3/. or 41.; the cots varied 
nguiry on - 


“the State of much in size and convenience ; they were townish, gardenless, and _ 
the Dwellings built of a cheap rough stone. Several were to let, but the whole were _ 
of Rural unsuited to English working men. The present population are mostly — 
_ Labourers, 6y farm labourers At high wages. The condition of some of these villages 
2De; Hlanter in which a manufacture has died out suggests the thought that the | 
nee ‘present condensation of the shoe inanufactite into the towns, to ‘bes @ 
followed no doubt by the lace and the straw plait, will prove in the — 

end a wholesale way of obtaining room in the midland villages for _ 

those whose work compels them to live there. 

In the country round Morecambe Bay a comparatively small number 
of rural labourers are employed in agriculture ; the stone, the reclama- 
tions from the mountains and the sea, and various public works demand 
‘labour with such regularity that residents may depend on these — 

resources for a living without having to walk very far or to make 
frequent changes of doitiietle: 

Milnthorpe was another little town suffering from decay of old 
manufactures. Houses were at a low rent and not very eagerly sought — 
for. Gardens were few. A great number of cots are here let at 1s. or _ 
ls. 3d. a week. 

There were some large families of 7, 8, or 9 in the two chambered 
houses. In the smaller, such as in Briggs’ Yard, the numbers were 
small, 

. Some worked at a flax factory , others for fie farmers, but shes 3 
, farmers depend chiefly on their in-door servants, and factory work is — 
not plentiful. It is under these unfavourable circumstances, and these *— 
only, that a bountiful supply of house accommodation for labourers can 
be found over any considerable district of England. Elsewhere the — 
people are either crowded or by artificial measures thinned. Instances 
of decadent trades are not common, the woollen trade of the South-west — 
is perhaps the most remarkable, hae if such cases be looked at it will ‘§ 
not be found that any very great diminution of population, at all pro-- 
portionate to the loss of trade, has attended the change. ‘The pressure — 
of the people throughout the Island is such that it will rush into every — 
hole that presents a vacuum for its reception. The situation of towns | 
is decided by the building of cots, where they are the people follow, — 
and as they produce labour, so do they consume the labour of others, | 
and thus bring about them all the classes of English society. A York- — 
shire capitalist who hears that labour and cottages are abundant in a 
town of the South-west, plants there his lace or hair weaving factory, 
his capital is more portable than their labour, and unless he is depen« 
dent on cheap coal the first necessity is an abundance of cottages, 

Clifton presents a different scene. Cots are eagerly snapped up at 
high rents, while 3 large houses stand to be let. The cots are good — 
stone buildings. All except the very oldest windows are made to open. e 
There are commonly back openings, and even passages from front to back. 
There are pumps and decent privies. The desire to work for a neigh- — 
bouring Earl and for the railway causes the great demand.- People hold 
on in hopes of succeeding to a cot, walking from and to Penrith, 3 miles | 
distant, rather than lose either of these two employments. Among 
these howedee is not one of the regular farm labourers of the estate; 
they are provided with cots. , : 
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APPENDIX. -— 
: ak Tn Wiltshire there are 14 parishes, whose houses have sustained a I No. 6. ae 
% decline in numbers, while the population has shown an increase. the State of 
In Sératton St. Margaret are many mechanics employed at Swindon, the Dwellings — 


--and they while paying high rents, such as 2s. 8d. a week, have intro- — of Rural _ 
duced a better sort of cottages, good rows of stone and slate, and well Labourers, by ~ 
repaired old thatches. Many of the old cots are most execrable hovels, 2% Hunter. ~ 
some of them originating in squatters’ freeholds. There are little fae 

gardens and wells. In one with a single bedroom, the stone floor cM 
broken into a thousand pieces, without a grate to the kitchen, lived a 

_ married pair, 3 adult daughters, and one adult son. These people did 

_ not make a bed in the kitchen. In another, with only one bedroom, 

_ slept 7 adults and one child. A few doors off was a 3 bedroomed 

cottage to be let. Some of these were the merest skeletons and rags 

of what they had once been. 31 houses were visited and 8 proved 

to have but one bedroom. | 

At Penhill, in the same parish, of 10 more only one had less than 

_ two bedrooms. In the 10 houses were 26 adults and 33 children. 

_ Many of these old cots were rejuvenescent under the influence of the 

_ railway, had gardens, pump and privies, and cement floors all pretty erie 

tidy. One however was let for 1s. 3d. a week to 4 adults and 4 . ? 

children, had good walls but nothing else good about it, from a floor 

- of rough hewn pieces of stone to a roof of worn out thatch. . 
In South Marston 17 houses were visited of which 10 had but. one 
bedroom, but some of these were very decent both in size and condition. 
They were built on a waste, indeed if it had not been. for these 
squattings there would be very few cots at all in many counties. The 

: owners were poor people. The rent with a bit of garden was often 3. 

+ The material stone and thatch, the floors cement. Some had a useless 

loft upstairs, but made the bed in a kitchen. ‘The wells were very dry, 

and as the means of getting water is by a hook on the end of a long 
stick, the people were in great straits. ‘The cement floors were 
erumbling in some; in perhaps the worst house of all lived its owner, 
too poor to repair and said to be without a title to sell. ; 

Stanton Fitzwarren on the contrary was in very few hands. All 
the houses were large and good, and let at very low rents. Some were 
rather full of lodgers but not excessively so. 

* In Broad Blunsden many ot the houses were small ; dilapidated and 

; with worn out thatch, they are, except in being of stone not plaster, 
almost as bad as any collection of the size in England. Many were 
let at 1s. a week, however, and this was a great merit in the opinion of 
the poor farming people who live there. ‘The new cots are very good. 

_ There is excellent water, with numerous gardens. ‘The houses were 
not very full, 2 adults with 6 children, and 5 adults with 2 being the 
largest families seen. Some of the squattings were beside the old 
Roman road, and some of the houses had taken their form from the 
patch of ground on which they stood being long and narrow fronting 
the road. : 

_ At Calne, in the first turning out of the east side of Wood street, are 
three cots of labourers, in one of which were living, when I called, 

-. adults and 5 children, they had but one bedroom, but some slept in 

the kitchen. Next door were a married pair with 5 children. In the 

outskirts of Calne on the Oxford road are comfortable stone and 
thatch cots, let at about 4/.7s. Thatch should not be allowed in towns 
at all for fear of fire. The gardens were small, there were sufficient 
wells and privies. Some people could not open their windows. About 
every other cot had two bedrooms, and there was no great crowding. 
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* arelebecena is a pretty scene, ee old cots are good, sek the j new are 


tasteful in form and colour. Whether this beauty is true or only. a t 


scene in a play depends on whether the cots contain all the hands the 


farms require, or are the labourers drawn from the alleys of Calne ? — 
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So far as I could ascertain no labour was got from the town except for. _ 3 


building purposes, and the village was a “true ee yon ee of rural 
life there. 

At Godacre, the worst end of Hilmarton, were many single bed- 
roomed cots, but no crowding. The walls are here of stone, the 
thatched roofs are giving way to slate and tile. 


The residents at Lyneham are nearly all agricultural or pastoral. In ~ 


the better cots young men were numerous ; in 7 such visited at Church 
End there lived 24 adults in 14 bedrooms. On the Green are many — 
cots of a much poorer sort with but one bedroom. In one of these, 
consisting of a kitchen and a bedroom on one floor, lived 5 adults. The 
rent was 2l.17s.; the roofs let in water, the whole too low by far. 
Beside them stood a filthy ditch. ‘The owner had condemned some of 
them and had warned the tenants to turn out. As he had only pro- 


vided new cots for a part of them the agitation of the rest was extreme. 


The new cots yet unfinished proved, as might be expected, expensive 


and good. The inside brickwork was much too good, and there was an 


absurd degree of rustication about the outside stone, a form of surface 
which is the only reason why stone should be damper than brick or 
in any respect less eligible. ‘The “ cottages” were good 8/. houses, and 
will probably not long remain in the hands of ordinary farm labourers, 
or, if they do, the generous intentions of the owner may be defeated by 
a crowd of lodgers occupying every spare chamber. 

At Dauntsey there are numerous detached cots standing in gardens. 
They are often too small to be comfortable. The people seem enriched 
by their gardens, and though they have not got rid of their thatches, 
the roofs and walls are generally in decent condition. 

Some of the cottagers at Christian Malford go for water to a dirty 
brook so discoloured with dung as to look like water draining from a 
cow yard. ‘This was the only supply of some, and the others who had 
wells of their own were driven by the drought of 1864 to use this brook, 
which only required a little care to be a great comfort to all the neigh- 
bourhood. The wells were here good brick ; the thatches too often 
worn out. ‘The gardens were large and the rents usually high. About 
half the houses visited had but one bedroom. 

Single bedroomed cots were common at Sutton Benger, were usually 


— built of decent stone and thatch, and let at about 27. 22 houses were 


visited here and at Christian Malford, and no crowding was observed — 


in either parish. Of the 22 houses 11 had 2 bedrooms. 

At Langley Burrell the model cots are pretty, little, unostentatious 
places, quite sufficient in size. The most important defect is the low 
position of the bedroom window, which should have been placed at the 
gable end. 

Between the Draycot estate and Chippenham all the cots seem as 
good as can be. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The destruction of houses in-places where a growing people required 
more instead of less has not been so excessive in Worcestershire as in 
some counties, nevertheless it has characterized 19 parishes, bringing 
up to the ratio of persons to a house from 4°2 in 10 years to 4°6. 
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one. "sees parishes is  Cihivek Hhidytviiens, where cots are let 
h the farms. . When any building is going on, a few lodgers come at 
Is. 6d. or 28. a week, but there are no hinds lodging. Wages are about 
_ 9s. regular pay, and there is no women’s work except in the fields. The 
_ rent of a cot averages ls., but varies according to the value set on the 
garden, Stone is the cheap material for basements and rough work, 


_ in the chimney corner, makes the cots, though mostly with but one bed- 
‘room, rather comfor table. Only 2 new cots have been built, and as is 
_ usual one of these is for the groom and the other for the carter. The 
“usual consequence follows, that not only men but women, who do field 
Sie at 8d. a day, have to walk miles from neighbouring villag es to do 
the work of Church Honeybourne. One has not far to seek the open 
ie ‘village. There are no cottagers’ wells, water is got from a brook which 
" when I visited it was dirty ‘aid unfit. The privies were few and bad. 
_ Seven houses were visited ; in one a married pair, two adult male 
Todgers, and a child had only one bedroom ; in another a married pair 
with 4 children had but one; three smaller families had but one. 
Where there were 2 bedrooms, in one instance 2 families clubbed 
together, making 4 adults with 6 children. In one house containing 
8 persons there was no adult female at all. 
- At Bretforton several bedroom windows were observed to be with- 
he provision for opening. The women and girls sat at home gloving, 
_ the men were in the fields at 9s. a week. There were many owners of 
land and cots at Bretforton ; it is a large and pretty village, but this 
was only outside show. The men were often out of work, work was 
- searcer than former ly, and the employers were said to be less and less 
“3 inclined “to do their duty by the land.” Men walked 3 miles to work, 
a were glad to keep sure hold of the cots they had in Bretforton. 
I visited 13 cots let at 3. each, they had no back door, and the back 
x window would not open. There was no garden; the privies were bad, 
~ the grates were bad. The water only was good. They had 2 bed- 
wh fooms, the largest family to be accommodated was a pair with 7 
. sere. 
In Badsey schoolhouse, as is too common, the window panes which 
Mopened were at the bottom, nearest to the children’s heads and farthest 
ip ‘from the foul hot air. ‘The lozenge panes are unobjectionable in 
_ schools, where the windows are large and there is a risk of breakage 
- from the children playing outside. “Cots and g gardens here are provided 
“by any who will, and occupied by the best bidder. Some of the farmers 
Be _ profess to think the cots a great nuisance here, because ‘they bring the 
‘> 4s ” One gentleman said «the poor are none the better for them, 
_ © if you build 500 they will all let fast enough, in fact the more you 
« build the more they want.” Now these poor must come from some- 
- Where, and as there is no particular attraction such as doles at Badsey, 
‘Seat must be repulsion from some other more unfit place which will send 
_ them here. If each could find an allotment and cot near his work 
~ he would not prefer Badsay, where he pays for his scrap of ground 
- twice as much as the farmer pays for his. The present population 
te is often out of work and seems unaminous in laying this trouble to 
_ the account of bad farming. 
- Some of the cots were very bad but cheap, or if high rented had a 
large garden. One such with one bedroom let for 51. ~The worst were 
> thre old parish houses. Here was but one privy to 8 houses, and this 
‘was offensive in position, structure, and condition. The rents were 3é. 
In one lived with but one bedroom a pair with 2 adults and 5 younger 
, children and another expected home daily. The kitchens were 11 feet 
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sloping roof. ss 

An old mill is oun converted into 5 cots ; ; it was lated that i 
soon as this change was planned there were 15 applicants for the 4 
5 cots. ‘tg 

Some of the ie were pictures of misery, beside which gaped an 
enormous and uncovered cesspool, with a privy which is but a centre ‘ 
around which every one is privileged to devosit his ordures. 3 

At Wickhamford the owner had many wretched cots, which he lets. 
with the farms. On a recent valuation of the estate the rents of these — 
hovels were, incredible as it may seem, raised.* Nominal wages con- — 
tinued at the same low rate of 9s., and i was notorious that shelter could 
not be obtained elsewhere. It seems therefore plain that a reduction in 
wages was thus practically effected. When the farms were revalued, 
increased productiveness or a higher price of meat might justify a 
higher rate for land, but the rise is apparently the mere imposition of. 
additional suffering on the patient hind. These huts are of no value— 
at all except that servants must live in them to be near their work on 
the landlord’s farms ; were this condition removed by freedom to build ~ 
a row of new cots the old would be worth nothing, and the ground on ~ 
which each stands would not be worth 10s. a year to a farmer. In 3 
one wretched place of mud, lath, and thatch, the condition of which 4 
may be judged from the hind having for years done all the repairs — 
himself, on the ground floor, and that often flooded, a woman brought — 
up 8 children, The hind pays a higher rent, but he works for the q 
owner's farmers at the same wages as “before. 

In the part of Pershore v isited the men were field labourers at 10s., 
and the women worked in the fields or made gloves. For many weeks ; 
in the winter it was common to be out of pest and the allotments 
were too few to relieve this grievance. The water was hard and 
scanty, but clean. Rents were about 4/. a year. In one cot, for which ~ ; 
he paid ls. 38d. a week, lived a widower with children, who had 
married a widow with children. They had but one bedroom, and in : 
it slept the whole eleven. In another a pair slept with a son of 20, a 
daughter of 17, and 2 children. _Some low and miserable hovels ‘of 4 
thatch, mud, and lath measured 16 or 17 feet, by 9 or 10. 

At Birlingham, the clergyman and a resident owner succeed in pre- 
venting many common evils. Subordination is enforced by the cots beiig@ 
let with the farms. The labour er, as seller of his labour, must obey or 
is liable to be turned out of his house—as buyer of house room he cauabll 
yield or may be suddenly thrown out of employment. It is admitted” 
that health and decency gain by this, if the farmer be moderately 
intelligent and liberal, if the houses be good and the rate of wages 
sufficient to maintain the family in food ; “but the whole story tends to: 3 
prove that the onus of the provision of ‘cots falls on the landlord, not — : 
on the tenant labourer who has no market to go to, and that cots are 
or ought to be farm buildings. Nearly all the Birlingham cots are — 
good, and they are much sought after by all sorts of working people. | 
Nothing can be more fruitful and beautiful than this parish. Tt pleases - 
the more as there is comfort without the ostentation and vulgarity 
of model cottages; the timid suspicion also of inhabitants of close — 
villages does not seem to have come over these people, Rents were 
about. 41. 4s. for two bedroomed cots. | 

Defford, though the site of a railway station, does not seem to 
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* This history was received from the cottagers, and has not been verified by 
inquiry of the owner or his steward, | 
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flourish. A few new cots have been built, however, and the parish 
does not participate in the absolute decline of rural population around. 
The women make a few gloves, and the men go afield for 10s. a week, 
But they are often out of work at all seasons of the year. It is difficult 
to decide in any one place that the hinds are right in their accusation 
against the farmers of taking too much land in hand, and of under- 
stocking and undertilling it. To this the hinds in most places attribute 
their being out of work, and certainly every county of the Midlands 
presents some instances of waste of food, and of the opportunity of 
profitably employing labour. The evil seems a part of the system 
of large farms and reduction of cottages (in fact of division of labour, 
as practised in England), a system as open to abuses as the older was, 
but the abuses of which are only now beginning to tell upon the nation. 

There were men at Defford who were never out of a job at 10s. a 
week, others had to walk far to seek it. Some women would zo a-field 
if the work was nearer, that is if they could get a cot near the work. 
Most of the cots were large and had 2 bedrooms, but as lodgers were 
scarce there was difficulty in paying the rents. At dl. the best cottage 


will not suit a labourer unless there is a very large garden, or allot- 


ments can be had. 

At Eckhington it was curious to see in a cot erected in a very con- 
fined space the privy serving as a playroom on the ground fluor and 
bearing a bedroom above.* 

The gardens here are large and extraordinarily productive ; it is a 


parish of market gardens worth more than 5/. an acre. Rents of cots 


- 


are high, 4/., 5/., and even 6/. being paid ; for not only are the cottage 
gardens valuable, but the people are well off in wages, the women 
getting remunerative employments in the gardens and hop yards. 
Most of the houses had more than one bedroom; some had 3, into 
which large numbers of lodgers were occasionally received. Wages 
were usually 12s., and the women could do some gloving. ‘The water 
was good, the cesspools covered, the privies sufficient. Building 
labourers often plant their wives and children where they can get a 
house, and if work fails within reach of home will go away as lodgers 
to distant places, at first returning home every Saturday, but as they 
get farther off they give up home altogether, and it is only occasionally, 
where they see a long job before them and can get a cot near it, two 
conditions which seldom coincide, that they venture to let go their 
hold of the little pied & terre which they possess. It was said that 
many new cottages might be built at Eckington and let at high rents. 

The houses were good at Breedon Norton, and though wages were 
only 10s. the gardens enriched the peasantry. There were wells, 
privies, and gardens, and two bedrooms to every house, of good height, 
and measuring about 12 feet each way. The evil of men’s long walks 
does not admit of easy remedy in all cases. Here and elsewhere the 
farmer has scattered land, or has 2 or 3 farms, and will think a 
man cannot live near all his lands and may therefore as well stay where 
he is. his is another evil result of yielding to the farmer’s requests 
for land ; he seldom gets any profit from his outlying provinces, but he 
will go on annexing as long as his landlord will let him. 

At Breedon was observed a group of 4 cots set together like a cruci- 
form church, the united chimneys forming a tower at the intersection ; 
the doors were at the sides not the fronts, there were plenty of windows, 
and the whole plan seemed good. The cots here are good, many are 
new and nearly all have 2 bedrooms. The water is not very good ; the 





* T am told that this is an arrangement by much too common in East Anglia. 
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privies are plenty and convenient. The rents are about 5/., yet the 
wages are only lls. The women do very little either of gloving or 
field work, and get only 8d. a day for it. The source of prosperity, of 
good cots, of high rents, of mothers being at home with their children 
is the existence of allotments. The cots are not let with the land, 
there is no great crowding, but people are glad to walk a long way 
from their work to live in Breedon, and there are consequently no 
cheed cots left. 

Redmarley @ Abitot is an open village. Men walk thence to other 


villages to work ; but few, if any, walk to work in Redmarley. The 


women glove and help the men. The cots are very small, though 
decent. Some, in which were large families, had no back openings, 
and but avery small garden. In one of the smallest, a married pair 
with 6 children were crowded into one bedroom. The kitchen, and 
indeed whole ground floor, measured only 10 feet 10 by 10 feet 10, 
yet the rent is 4/. 4s. In the two bedroomed houses families of 7, 8, 
and even 9 were found. 

At Hartlebury cots were few and in much demand. No new working 
man can now find a house or lodging. The gardens are too small ; but — 
the water and privies are good. The cots are usually let with farms, 
and are so few that the farmers require this protection. Wages are 
only 10s. Single bedroomed cots were bringing 4/., and double 
bedroomed so high as 6/., which was, of course, raised by taking 
lodgers. 

At Potmoor also the farmers had most of the cots. The rents were 
high, and the cots were good. ‘There was no trade, but a lodger was 
now and then picked up. In Potmoor I twice met with families of 
9 in a cottage of two bedrooms. 

In quoting the wages paid to the hinds in Worcestershire and the 
West no attempt has been made to verify the account they themselves 
gave, except where their own story was contradictory. The attempt 
to do this has often failed, and as often led to disputes. It is usual in 
many counties of the West to give a man an allowance of cyder or 
beer, on the supposition that the farmer can supply it much _ better 
than the man can buy it, and also to relieve the unpleasantness of 
seeing men dry and faint over your work. 

Some farmers, however, prefer to make no payments in kind, and so 
the drink has to be valued. ‘he truth is that in such seasons as this 
of 1864 the drink costs the farmer next to nothing. But when it — 
has to be paid for, about 2s. a week is charged ; not paid by the man, 
but nominally added to his wages. So the man will say he has 10s., 
when his master will say 12s. 

A laudable desire to starve out the beerhouse induces some who 
dislike all truck transactions to make an exception in the matter of 
drink, 
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YORKSHIRE. 


Yarm in the North Riding, once a coaching town, is now a very poor | 
place, though it contains a large paper mill. Besides the farming men 
there are a considerable number of residents, who sleep here only two 
nights in the week, their wives remaining at home all the week. 
These are railway men of all sorts whose work lies at Stockton or 
Middlesborough, and who are unable to get houses in those dear towns. 
They are carried on the railway for nothing, and can get a decent cot 
with one bedroom for 3/, a year here, where are no nuisances, few 


rivies, and good water can be obtained from the river for fetching. Avrrrnprx. 
It seems hard that men should have to go into lodgings at Middles- 
borough while their wives keep house at Yarm, particularly as the No. 6. 
employment is permanent. ‘The most likely explanation is that the Inquiry on 
; “14: . wat : ‘ the State of 
cost of building being much the same everywhere, it is the inordinate the Dwellings 
price demanded for land in Middlesborough which deprives these men of Rural 
of family life. Many fortunes have been made by forestalling and Labourers, by 
regrating land in these towns, and had those who built large works D7. Hunter. 
intending to employ hundreds of hands provided for their reception by 
taking a little more land than their works required, their consideration 
for their men would now have proved most fortunate for all concerned. 

It has been observed that much of the crowding and bad acecom- 
modation is due to waves of migration, and to the uncertainty of their 
duration. A new railway may, perhaps, employ navvies for 2 years ; 
a coalpit may be taken for 21 years. It is to be hoped that a much 
longer term is before the great establishments of Darlington or Mid- 
dlesborough, and that their owners will even yet provide houses. But 
most of all, is agriculture independent of ebbs and flows ; cots built on 

farms will not be left empty on any future day, and no such excuse as 
may be urged by the coal owners will explain away the neglect of the 
-aericulturist. 

Even in Yarm, where population has ebbed from 1647 in 10 years 

- to 1401, and many good cots stood empty, people said, that if more 

- cots were built that more would be let. There may be truth in this 
apparent paradox, for working men more than any other class detest, 
and suffer from living in a decaying place. 

Northallerton has little or no trade. Its cottage population has 
begun to ebb. On visiting Warrior’s Yard people were found to be 
fewer than 8 toa house. ‘Their houses had brick floors, a single bed- 
room, and a little back scullery. The rents had declined from Is. 6d. 
to 1s. 4d. Here was an abominable full privy; a great disgrace to 
the local authority. 

In other parts of the town, houses with 2 bedrooms were letting at 
4/., or, with one, at 3/. 3s. There were many of the smaller class. 
The men were mostly farming labourers who had no constant employ- 
ment, but walked off to one farm on one week, and to another on 
another. Of these, only two families were Irish. Such people found 
Northallerton central and cheap ; and, perhaps, if it is necessary to have 
great numbers of these unattached labourers, they cannot do better 
than live where they do, deprived, certainly, of a garden, but with the 
advantage of odd jobs of work occasionally, anda better market for food 
than in a small open village. The worst part of the case is that of 
the women, who sometimes have to walk more than two miles to work. 
But the whole class of jobbing labourers is the growth of modern times ; 
under favour of the poor laws ; were there no boundaries of rating and 
settlement, these men would probably have regular places on some 

arm. 

At South Otterington were several cots to be let, and many inhabited 
by a few old people only. Through the tenants’ neglect there was in 
the back premises a quantity of filth, but all the cots were good, and 
had gardens. The principal owner here and at Newby Wiske seems 
to do his duty as a large employer of labour. His cots and gardens 
are suited to the families inhabiting them, and are let for 1s. a week. 
Persons not in his employment, comers who have no work to do in the 
place, seem to pay no more, but the owner reserves his cots from the 
reception of what he would consider objectionable people. Of course, 
‘much of right and wrong depend on the discrimination and uprightness 
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used in dealing with each applicant for a cottage. Nothing was 
observed of the disagreeable character of a close village. Little or no 
labour came from other places, and there was no crowded town at hand. 
The inhabitants were warm admirers of the rules of the estate. 

Near is Thornton-le-Moors, where are plenty of excellent cots, with 
good gardens and water, at low rents. There are houses half full, and 
houses to let, and a variety of owners. The explanation of all this is, 
that Thornton was the seat of a village weaving trade now almost 
extinct. The ebb of the population has left the working class, which 
is now chiefly agricultural, about the same choice of houses to be let as 
other people have in all places. 

Thornton-le- Street is a very small place. The labour is supplied 
chiefly by servants living in the farmhouses, the rest coming from 
Thornton-le-Moors and Thirsk. Since “reapers” and other machines 
have come into use, and they are much used in the North, there is less 
employment of this temporary kind for extra hands to do. 

Houses were not very full; one small thatched place of two rooms 
resembled those of the midland villages, and was very uncomfortable; 
still the inhabitants preferred it to moving into an empty one at a little 
higher rent close by. | 

In some parts of Yhirsk, as in Armiston’s property on the North 
Allerton Road, water has to be carried far, and is consequently used too 


sparingly. The population being mostly agricultural is poor, and can — 


keep up a quick demand for the poorer class of cottages only ; some at 
6l. were standing empty. Good cots and gardens were let at about 
41. 10s. A man’s wages were at about 8s. and his keep, or 14s., in 
addition to which many of the women earned Is. a day by field work 
in fine weather. ‘There are no hinds’ houses on the farms about here, 
the farmers receiving servants into the house, as of old,* while the 


Thirsk people go first to one farm, then to another, wherever there is — 


any demand for labour, travelling often 2 or 3 miles ; most of them 
are English. 

As at North Allerton, the irregular forces of labour find it more 
convenient to live in the town of Thirsk than in an equally gardenless 


open village. A man who is, to use their own phrase, “only a labourer” 


is better off in such a town in some respects. ‘The farmer who wants 
additional hands looks for them at some known point or house of call. 
Roads converge to a town, and a man can reach a distance more readily. 


Villages around the towns have through custom become’ depopulated — 


and consume labour. 

At Carlton Minniott a good cot and garden can often be had for 
bl. or 3l. 10s., and a bit of orchard is not difficult to find. A few rail- 
way folk have settled here, the houses not being reserved for labourers 
on the estate, or others having supposed claims to priority. The 
whole country is full of fruit, nearly every cottage has its plum, pear, 
or apricot trees. ‘There are several owners, yet houses neither increase 
nor diminish, and there is just enough resident labour in the parish, 
without either giving or taking. Will no philanthropist think pre- 
vention better than either cure or punishment, and build a suitable 





* The mode in which poverty makes itself felt by in-door servants is not here, as 
in some parts, the badness of the eatables ; for throughout the North there seemed 
to be good tables and good beds for the farm servants ; rather the sitting the long 
winter evenings with nothing to do, afraid to sing or to talk, in a back kitchen, too 
often fireless and candleless; the bed decent, but the room over cold ; the whole 
thing no paradise to a boy brought up in cosy, untidy liberty. There may not be 
much to complain of in all this, but it serves to remind one that poverty cannot be 
run away from ; and also that men and maids who marry are not casting themselves 
out of Eden, as is sometimes hinted to them by the Swiss school of social economists. 
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cot at Carlton for the married pair and their 7 children now occupying 

a single bedroomed house in Fawcett’s Yard, Thirsk ? The houses in 
Faweett’s Yard are 9, they have but one privy, the rent is 1s. 2d. a 
week besides the rates ; the measurement, 10 feet 10 by 10 feet 5. 

At Sand Hutton are many proprietors and very pleasant little 
houses. The inhabitants have a public supply of water sufficient in 
quantity, but not near enough at hand for many of the cots. The 
houses are good, rather too good, because the rents are in proportion. 
Without any garden a cot cannot be had under 4/., and at 4/. 4s., 
4]. 10s., and even 5/, 5s. the gardens were but poor. This pound or 
so a year, which makes the difference between a high and a low rent, is 
of far greater importance to people of 30/. a year income than 10 times 
the amount would be to people of 10 times the income ; for food being 
the first necessity, the net income after filling the belly is the sum to 
be subject to comparison. All the cottage tenants here but one were 
farming men, and had constant employment at 12s. a week. No houses 
in the villages seem to be let with the farms, but a few hinds’ houses 
were scattered about the farms and reserved for the workers. “Bondage” 
is here unknown. 

The people hereabouts are a comfortable peasant population ; with 
wages at 12s. or 13s., and a cot with a garden for 3/. a year, the 
labourer is happy himself, and productive to employers, tradesmen, 

-and cottage owners. The Durham man earning 18s. has often but 
“one room for his whole family, and seldom any garden, while the 
Midlander has an income insufficient to keep him and his in health. 
At Pocklington, in the East Riding, there are very few single 
bedroomed houses. ‘The town is kept clean by energetic farmers, who 
gladly pay for loads of ashes and dung from the middens. Except afew 
railway men the labouring inhabitants are agriculturists, earning about 
I8s., and living in Pocklington only because they cannot get cots on 
the farms around. There are many Irish settled here, and they have 
‘rather brought down the status of the native labourer. Both English 
and Irish have to walk far to work, and work is scarce for all. Ten 
or twenty are sometimes to be seen loitering on the bridge for days 
together. The longest walk related of an Englishman was six miles 
to and from work included, of an Irishman 10; these were most likely 
outside measurements. ‘The Irish complained that they could never 
even hope to get a country cottage ; they were said to be fewer than 
they had been, and the demand for cots seemed to have fluctuated 
violently of late years. 

Since the establishment of regular common lodging houses or bar-~ 
racks for the Irish, the housekeepers among them had found it difficult 
to procure lodgers, and this was a great grievance.* 

Not one crowded house was observed. Wedden’s houses, which 
were let at ls. 6d. a week, measured 14 feet 6 by 10 feet 9, and the 
lower rooms are 6 feet 9 high ; they had 2 bedrooms. 

Grant’s houses were let at 4/.; the ground plan measured inside 
18 feet 6 by 11 feet 3, the lower rooms being 7 feet 6 high. They 
were in good condition, with brick floors, sliding windows, good stairs, 
backdoors, pigstyes, and good water, but had no gardens, and a dirty 





_ * But here as elsewhere the greatest grievance with both English and Irish was 
that the farmers “did not do their duty by the land as they were used to do;” it is 
not that they lay down grass Jand, which would be no reasonable ground of com- 
plaint. The defence used by the farmers seems to admit the grievance without 
excusing it. ‘They are accustomed to say “at the present price of corn I cannot 
afford to use so much labour;” as if employment were a gift to the poor, and labour 
no necessity to the farmer. 
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brook running in front. Yorkshire women are fond of getting to the 
bottom of the dirt in cleaning their houses, clothes, and children, — 
In this spirit they prefer to have no laths, plaster, and whitewash on — 
the ceiling, but to let the underside of the planks of the room above — 
form the roof of the kitchen. The wood is smoothed, and then they | 
can scrub it and be happy. 

Millington is a large village which supplies labourers to Warter and 
other estates. Most As the cots were of brick and tile, with brick or 
stone floors. A few old thatched huts remain. There are among these — 
a few parish houses, measuring 14 feet 6 by 12, and let at 10s. a year — 
A good cot of 2 kitchens, 2 bedrooms, and a garden, may be had for — 
4l,a yeu. Another consisting of a kitchen, bedroom, and shoemaker’s 
shop, the ground floor measuring 15 feet by 9 feet 9, by 8 feet high, 
was let at 3/. There were four or five cots to be let, nd there did not — 
seem to be farm labourers enough to fill them, and this was within 4 
3 miles of Pocklington. There was also plenty of room for lodgers, — 
but none could be procured. ¥ 

At Barnby Moor only one cot was seen to be let, still there was the — 
same complaint that employment was not abundant. It was said that 3 
Barnby Moor people standing unemployed sometimes saw gangs of @ 
urban Irish from Pocklington. passing through on their way ‘to work, — 
The people attributed the long walks they had to make to the under — 
tilling of the land. The houses here were much fuller in 1861 than in © 
1851. A house in a row here let for 3/. 1ds., the tenant paying the ~ 

rates, had a very good garden, and measured 14 feet in breadth, the — 
eeatey room being 14 feet by 12 feef 6, the back containing the ataaa ¥ 
case and a room 7 feet 4 in depth. The height of the whole ground — 
storey was 7 feet 3. Upstairs there was one bedroom containing 3 beds 
and another bed on the landing of the staircase. . ; 

At Allerthorpe all the cots are good and most have good gardens. ~ 
Two cots are in ruins, the rest though not new are of this century. 
Rents are rather high. | 

At Pocklington Canal Head there are some well paid trades, and ~ 
consequently a row of cots at 42. 10s. are let readily. They have two 
bedrooms and good gardens, the plan is good but the material very — 
poor. But here were seen examples of the necessity of hitting the ~ 


juste milieu ; one house being larger than the rest had got into the — 


joint occupation of two families, and close by, at Hayton, one of © 
three little cots which had been built with a front kitchen and a little — 
back bedroom without upper floor, instead of a widow or old couple, ~ 
contained a family of six. The large hinged and lozenged windows ~ 
proclaimed that these were model cottages, but when gentlemen build ~ 
a variety of sizes, they cannot charge rents exactly in proportionate — 
variety, or the poorest man with the ‘lar gest and most dependent family 
will squeeze into the smallest house, and the rent of the larger will be 
raised by combining the purses of two families. Thatches are getting 
searce here, brick walls, with tile roofs and floors prevail. In Hayton — 
it seems as if every resident who wished it could get a good plot 
of land at the farmers’ rent. The practice, common in the Midlands, - 
of charging labourers for land 3 or 4 times as much as farmers is not — 
known here. People get very good cots and large gardens of + acre 
for Al, or 5/., and this rent is the only service demanded by the lords. 
_ In Burnby are large farms, but little or no village, and such labour 
as cannot be provided from within the farmhouses must come from 
Shipton or the neighbouring town. 

Shipton is composed of small freeholds. Speculative repairs are 
made and new cots are built, so that it has become the populous capital 
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or open village of alarge tract. Long walks are common, but people 
are not condensed into rows of cots without gardens, as in Pocklington 
and Market Weighton. . 

Rents vary very much ; a double house and large garden is about 

71, cottages 31. to 54. There are cots here without attached garden 
but with yard, hovel, and pigstye ; to which a detached piece of land 
ean be added if wished for. This plan has advantages ; the detached 
land being cheaper and much greater in quantity than could be pro- 
cured fronting to the village street, while the pig and his stores are 
in better keeping at home.* There were generally two small bed- 
rooms. Families were rather numerous, and the reception of lodgers 
seemed repugnant to the general feeling. Three or four cots were 
to be let. 
_ At Market Weighton there was a high demand for labour on the 
new line of railway. Not only were all the real or “thick legged ” 
nayvies, as they call themselves, but a great number of Irish, half 
agricultural, “thin legs,” were also engaged, and both classes had to 
be provided with lodgings in the town. When the pressure came, 
several houses were found to be let, and the rest were not very full, 
but the sudden addition of 20 per cent. to the population of the 
town was not made without discomfort. A great number of respect- 
able tradesmen took to receiving lodgers. Common lodging-houses were 
_ soon filled, and some private houses ‘received so many as six or seven. 
_ Men slept on the kitchen floors without removing their clothes. The 
crisis had passed over when the town was visited. The contractors 
never like the Irish, and the Irish detest railway work ; so as soon as 
harvest began about a fourth part of the men moved off. The medical 
practitioners of Market Weighton could boast that no morbid influence 
had been created by all this crowding ; but unless we are to judge by 
results only, and we know not yet the sum of these, there is something 
approaching to miserly heroism in the neglect of the local authority to 
appoint an inspector either of nuisances or of lodging houses at so 
critical a time. Cots are not usually very scarce in Market Weighton 
or its environs ; but now the population is disturbed, and long walks 
follow, from unwillingness to risk moving house. 

The town, though not large, is urban in its character. Bingham’s 
two rows of houses stand in contact back to back ; there is but one 
bedroom, and the whole internal size of a house is only 13 feet by 
7 feet 6. In one such lived three adults; in another, a pair with 
seven children, some of whom sleep out frequently. 

Gardham Row had several families of five or six living in single 
bedroomed houses. 

At Londesborough the great owner has repaired and rebuilt until 
every house is good, and there are houses for all who work regularly 
on the estate, which is very large. The people pay good rents, but 
get their money’s worth in useful sliding windows, doored porches, 
outbuildings, and gardens. Money harmlessly thrown away on some 
cottages or small houses, which, though professedly ornamental, are 
not picturesque, has not here arrested the necessary rebuildings. 

In these arable parts of England, just awakening from a protected 
hybernation, there is more labour employed in permanent improvements 
of estates than is likely to be required after a few years. A floating 
population of excavators, tile makers, and others whose work will some 
day be finished is not one for which the landlord is bound to provide 
cots; they must necessarily live the more temporary sort of life of 





_* See “ Hartford,” in Hunts. 
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the open village or market town; and if the lord of Londesborough © 


provides for all the real hinds and those few trades which are con- 
stantly wanted to serve them, then he has done his duty, and is using 
none but a wholesome influence over the land he possesses. 

Warter is an extraordinarily shabby village, but the population is 
far from being wretched. They have to put up with mossy, mouldy 
thatch, with bulging walls, uneven floors, windows that wont open and 





doors that wont shut. They have to sleep in windowless, chimueyless _ 


lofts ; but even the worst of these hovels is highly valued, and highly 
paid for. 

The reason is that there is attached by custom to many of these old 
places, on the chief estate, a nice piece of land at a rent of perhaps 1O/. 
year. Nearly all have cood gardens, they have good public pumps, and in 
the whole of this tumble down village hardly a nuisance can be found. 
Among the single bedroomed cots are some very miserable, and though 
without a garden let at 31. 4s. each, about 20 per cent. on the capital 
value. They belong to a small owner, who happens thus accidentally 
to profit by the throng of people, who hope in time to succeed to one 
of the lord’s three acre farms. 


At Huggate many decrepit specimens of the ancient cot remain, 


and indeed in their oaken strength give promise to outlast and shame 
the rising generation, for the new houses though numerous are small 
and unsubstantial. Neither poverty nor dirt was common, but families 
seemed large and many kept a bed in the kitchen. 

From Fridaythorpe nearly all the old cots have been cleared away, 
and very poor new rows, destined to a much earlier decrepitude, have 
been substituted. But these little ugly places with their gardens, their 
furniture, their window blinds, and their bright ruddled doorsteps, are 
marked by Yorkshire comfort. 

No nuisances are there (unless, as has been said, the ashmidden is 
in itself positively a nuisance), and there is only some over fulness 
of the bedrooms to complain of. On the Wolds many men are still 
received into the farmhouses, so many as nine were said to be at one. 


The out-door labourers often receive 14s. or 15s. a week, and are 


usually paid all the year round, though with some abatement in 


winter. A considerable proportion of the labourers have an acre or_ 


so of land and acow. These men will often voluntarily relieve the 
farmer from employing them, and will find work for themselves in 
winter. Occasional hands are few in the northern parts of the Wolds, 
labourers from towns fewer still, and Irish hardly known. This was 
the state of things related to exist a few miles around Malton, 

It does not seem to be the superior productiveness of labour which 
places these peasants in this position of opulence when compared with 
that of their brothers in the South, the essential part of the matter 
seems to be in the frequent occurrence of small lettings of land. The 
farms are large, and the prosperous farmer does not grudge a bit of 
land to the poor. It cannot be supposed that scenes of beggary and 
starvation would fill the open villages of the Midlands every winter 
if each man had an acre of land. He could not then be out of work 
unless frozen out. And if 50 or 100 men had an acre each, how little 
would the sum of all be, to be deducted from the thousands which go 
to make up an ordinary English parish ? 

In Settrington, where is one great owner, the cots are large and 
excellent, and are let with a bit of land for 51. They are built of 
limestone and tile ; the water not being good they are well supplied 
with rain spouting. Their worst characteristic is a want of windows 
or other openings at the back, Themen work for the farmers scattered 
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around on the same estate, on which are no hinds’ houses, but in-door 
accommodation for many farm servants. 

Norton though in the East Riding is a large suburb of Malton. In 
it may be seen specimens of the mean and dear cots in which the 
workmen must live in rapidly growing trading towns. The eighteen 
penny cots had but one bedroom, no back window or exit, and a very 
small garden or yard, standing in unfavourable contrast with the 
neighbouring Settrington. The workmen appeared to be highly paid, 
what the condition of an agricultural hind would be among them was 
not seen but may be easily estimated. 

Malton is not quite free from the vagrant occasional labourers, but 
unlike Pocklington they do not here from a great part of the popula- 
_ tion, nor were they Irish. Though an old and rather unsightly town, 
the back alleys showed nothing squalid nor even unreasonable filth. 
Buildings at first sight irregular and even ruinated appear to contain 
a clean and comfortable people ; “in the worst inn’s worst room, with 
mat half hung, and floors of plaster,’ Pope would not now easily 
find “the walls of dung,” which he probably remembered in this 
Riding 150 years ago. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire is a microcosm. It contains villages 
of every sort and size possible to an inland district. Clapham lies on 
the delicious pastures of the southern slope of the mountains of which 
_Ingleborough, Whernside, and Penigent are the chief. It is almost 
the property of one family only, and as “close” as can be. Cots are 
let to the farmers, and to a few others who by birth or by ministering 
to local wants are supposed to have aright to be there. Nearly 80 
of these were reported to have been pulled down and no chance exists 
of buying a plot for building. The census of 1851 gave to Clapham 
township 914 persons in 195 houses, the census of 1861 revealed a 
decennium of decrease by the numbers 809 in 177 houses. 

A large proportion of the population work for the proprietors, who 
find them very good cots cf gritstone and limestone, but labour has also 
to be obtained from the country round. The gardens are few and 
poor, and perhaps in this wet and windy climate are no great boon to 
the labourers. 

About 2 miles off is Austwick, a decaying village of weavers. Here 
are many small owners, and although only 2 houses were observed to 
have only one bedroom each, a great many were poor and in bad 
condition. Some were absolutely ruined, a great many were for sale, 
and about 5 per cent. were to be let. The cots had diminished in the 
last decennium from 149 to 140, but the people had moved off at a 
faster rate, the number being less by 90. Old age and neglect were 
reducing the greater part of the place to a heap of rubbish, the worst 
cots were abandoned first, and their decay was thus hastened by their 
being empty. The reason of this is the concentration of weaving in 
towns. All: manufactures seem to be leaving villages, but Austwick 
particularly had lately suffered a severe blow in the departure of nearly 
70 inhabitants for Keighley. Perhaps when trade was good houses 
were built unnecessarily, the material was cheap and was used grossly, 
not much labour being employed on the buildings. 18 feet by 15 was 
a common inside measurement. 

Bentham is in a high tide of population. The 16 houses in Lairgill 
row form one row built to shelter the hands of a mill. ‘The rent is 2s, 
a week ; the internal measurement 19 feet by 18; the floor good flags ; 
the walls high. There are only 2 privies to all these houses, but they 
are good. Water is good and plentiful and there is a little garden. 
Each house had 4 bedrooms; in one lived 7 adults with 6 children ; in 
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another 7 adults (of whom 3 were women lodgers) with @ children; 
in another 4 adults with 8 ; ; in another 7 adults, indeed all the howsen 
were full enough, the large number of bedrooms bringing as it always 
does a tribe of | lodgers. 
The 14 houses called the Square had 2 privies, good water, but little 
or no garden; the larger row with 2 bedrooms were let at 2s. 3d., the 
smaller with one at ls. 8d. The larger measure within 19 feet 9 by 


12 feet. In the single bedrooms were often 3 adults with a child or - 


two. All these are for mill hands, and they are obliged to occupy 
them. An employer, whether farmer or weaver, may: fairly expect a 
monopoly of tenants if he builds good cots on purpose for his people 





and where they are wanted; and this monopoly he is sure to get s 


without any positive acreement or forced hy speak unless his rents 
are really extortionate. 

At Goldsborough, in the West Riding near Knaresborough, are 
excellent houses, with four large rooms, garden, and orchard, let for 5/., 
and small cots with small gardens at about is, aweek. The whole 
place belongs to one great proprietor ; the good order and balance 
between employment and accommodation for labourers seems to be 


maintained rather by his control than by any natural settlement of 


supply and demand. Goldsborough and Aibstone take but little labour 
from the neighbouring town. Cots are in unusual demand at Little 
Ribstone now that draining is going on. The cots are good and the 
outbuildings well arranged, There is a public pump of hard water 
and abundant rain spouting. Two large cots without gardens, at 
about 51. a year stand empty. 

The untidy appearance of the magnesian limestone seems to dis- 
courage tidiness in housekeeping, and if the rival lasses of the coalfield 
are to be believed, a little personal untidiness is to be laid to the same 
account. 

At North Deighton some model cottages were built by the late 
owner. These presented some faults. A privy to each cot was an 
unnecessary multiplication of opportunities for nuisances, and an use- 


less expense. The roof had the defect of prominent eaves, projecting — 


over the wall. Such must be underdrawn to keep out the wind. They 
are very ugly and costly, causing dropping just outside the door, and 
around the house, while a good spouting instead would have prevented 
this annoyance, and saved soft water for the tenants. The smaller cots 
measure outside about 24 feet by 13, are built of stone, contain a 
bedroom downstairs, and a garret in the roof. This was the accom- 
modation for a married pair with five children, and had lately held 
two more. ‘This, though equal to the average accommodation, cannot 
be held up as a sample of cottage comfort. The houses were in good 
repair, there was a rood of land and sufficient outbuildings to each, and 
the rent was only 80s. ‘Two of them were empty, but not exactly to 
be let, as the houses were built for the labourers on the estate, and a 
balance was usually maintained without any long walks on the one 
hand, or crowding on the other. 

At Kirk Deighton limestone is cheap, and the houses very much 
what they ought to be in quality and quantity. The largest families 

can be well housed for 4/. 4s. a year, but as there are very few gardens 
there is no very quick demand for cots. 

At Wetherby also cheapness of material has produced a great 
quantity of cottages. Many of these have only one bedroom, and may 
be taken at 3/. or 3/. 10s., while those with two bedrooms are let for 
about 4/. 10s., these rents being in addition to the rates, which are 
heavy. It is not so much smallness as inconvenience which makes 
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these cots bad, Very many have no backs ; some dirty by necessity, Appxnpix. 
and with dirty tenants, have their back premises close to the frontdoors _ bi 
of others. With no gardens, houses are jammed together as if land was Hos G. 
as valuable as in Cheapside. ngaty. op 
yun ‘ the State of 
Wetherby is not a town of tramps and Irish. In one case a common fh¢ Dwellings 
lodging-house was observed to be one of a row of modern cots let at 41. of Rural 
or 5/., and to be by much too small for the purpose. The inmates are Labourers, by 
always nominally limited; but as people who have no other refuge Dr. Hunter. 
cannot be turned away at a late hour, and as the poor law authorities 
are now in the habit of giving vagrants orders for a night’s lodging 
at the common lodging house, instead of taking them in to an uncom- 
fortably clean and: cold vagrant ward, the number for which the houses 
are fitted is often exceeded. 

However this may be at Wetherby, it would appear that no house so 
small as the one mentioned can with propriety be licensed for the 
purpose.* . 

_ Geldart’s houses on the Spofforth Road are thirteen in number, they 
measure within 20 feet by 14. They are new and good, and consist 
of a kitchen, back kitchen, and two bedrooms. The gardens were 
good, but not very profitable. ‘The rents were 5/., so that as very few 
lodgers were taken, or could be obtained, other adults beside the 








_ head of the family must have worked and contributed to the stock. - 


Very few walked far to their work. Families of six adults with a 
child, four adults with six children, and of four adults with three 
were found in these houses. 

At Spofforth many of the cots belong to great owners ; they do not 
let well, probably because rather high rents are the rule, 4/. or 51. 
being rents commonly asked for houses with very small gardens, 
Here also there seems so be a nearly perfect adjustment of employ- 
ment and accommodation. 

The cheapness of material at Knaresborough has tempted capitalists 
to erect rough, small, and ill arranged cots in numbers, probably never, 
and certainly not now necessary. They are in many cases so poor 
and wretched that it is difficult to let them, even at 10d., 9d., or 6d., 
which were the rents demanded. Whatever Knaresborough may once 
have been the manufactures are now insignificant, and as regards the 
working class it is little more than the fag end of Harrogate. A rather 
dissolute poor live here on the scraps which fall from the Harrogate 
tables. In the summer the poor unsettled labourers, English and 
Trish, obtain a little farm work, and a small weaving manufacture 
gives bread to some more ; but extreme poverty seems to be common 
here, and privation of other necessaries beside decent habitations. It 
is certain that hundreds of people are living in Knaresborough to 
whom the place offers no attraction except the low rents. It seems as 
if the cheapness of material on the magnesian limestone through 
tempting small owners to build had been the means of filling some 
towns and large villages with an unsettled poor. Cots have been 
built for some temporary exigency under the temptation of small cost, 
and now in the close villages, where the usual rents prevail, they stand 
empty, and in other places they are no longer profitable to any but 
the wretched population who there find cheap shelter, for which they 
pethaps have sought through half the counties of England. 


* Tt was related, how, when the novice, unaware of this hospitable temptation to 
visit Yorkshire towns, offered his accustomed fourpence, he was received with much 
jeering by the master and habitués of the house, who had had the wit to obtain an 
order for lodging at the public cost. 
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The very poorest cots in this county are seldom found without xood 


cast-iron fireplaces, and even ovens. 

At Kirk Fenton many farming men live who work at some distance, 
but find they can here get a cheap house. The town pump afforded 
them’ a bad supply of water. Here was a cot of one room only, 
measuring 10 feet by 10, and high because open to the roof. It 
contained one bed which served a pair with six children. Paver’s 
houses were very low-priced at 3/. and the rates, but had no garden or 
pigstye. Each floor measured 20 feet 9 inches by 14 feet 3 inches, by 
7 feet 4 inches high, and was divided into two rooms. ‘The largest 
family numbered eight. | 

So also in Barkstone Ash there are one or two families living in 
one-roomed cots, although rough hewn limestone is very cheap. Some 
cots were here to be let at 3/. and 82. 10s. which would require 2/. or 
31. to be spent on each to make them habitable. It is useless to 
expect labourers to invest such a sum, and although, if roofed, they 
would be let readily, these cots have stood empty for years. In this 


fruitful valley it seems bad enough for most of the cots to be without 


gardens, but still worse for cots to be in demand and yet kept unin- 
habitable—it is like a waste of bread. But this was not the only 
instance, another group of these cottages consisted of front and back 
kitchens, and were priced at about 3/. a year. Two of them were to 
be let; in the third was a family of eight persons occupying two 
beds in the back and one in the front kitchen. It is hardly to be 
believed that above both kitchens was a large and good bedroom, but 
unoccupied, for there was neither steps nor ladder, and the owner 
would not provide any means of access. 

Saxton though a large village is in very few hands. No opportunity 
of building is presented, and the cots on the great estates are not to be 
had by strangers. All was decent, the new cots very good. <A small 
cot without a garden stood to be let at 4/., while labourers walked 
over to Saxton from Fenton, two miles distant. 

A very large estate in this neighbourhood having lately become the 
property of a gentleman, the eviction principle common in Ireland was 
said to have been applied by him here to an unusual extent. <A few 
regular hinds’ houses have been built, but the number swept away 
was described as very great. 

From four or five parishes around people have been driven into 
Sherburn ; they may have been bad neighbours where they were, but 
if so, they can be no better in Sherburn, and from Sherburn and other 
places many return to daily work in the parishes from which they 
have been evicted ; their new places of residence, which have no 
interest in them in their health, being chargeable with their present 
sickness and future settlements.* 

An extension of the area of settlements and ratings from parishes 
to unions or districts of unions would get rid of much of this anomalous 
state of affairs. 

Beside these farming men, stone getting, brick making, and the 
railway find inhabitants for Sherburn. Good cots, with two small 
bedrooms, small gardens, and pigstyes, are let at ls. 6d. a week, and 
are in high demand, only two or three being to be let. Families 
seemed to be large, but except in three common lodging houses there 








* Much as the market value of a “living” is in inverse proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, so it is thought advantageous when an estate is advertised to be sold, 
to say that the cots upon it are very few, or in other words, that the labourers have 


been hustled away into the depths of some town, and that the neighbours’ poor rates 


may be safely depended upon for their support when ill. 
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did not seem to be any unnatural aggregations of strangers in one 
house. 

Rather lower rents prevail at Milford for rather inferior accom- 
modation. A cot of one bedroom might be had for 3/. A garden 
might be had for 17. Untidy as the appearance of the magnesian 
limestone houses is, it was easy to see that in the neighbourhood of 
Sherburn comfort prevailed, and that rents were easily paid. 

All the houses at Burton Salmon were decent; some of the larger 
cots had a good garden and a piece of land, but the poorer half were 
usually without. ‘There is one great owner, and as is common in such 
cases, but few irregular labourers, no lodgers, and no Irish. The 
houses, and the demand for hands, seem to be adjusted. Two cots were 
vacant but not to be let. 

Brotherton is the scene of a decayed manufacture, due to the 
exhaustion of a valuable limestone. Like a colliers’ village Brotherton 
is chiefly built of small rows without back openings. These rows, 
cheaply run-up with rough material found on the spot, have become 
the worse for wear, aud now, when many of them stand empty, the 
town looks forlorn. Poverty preceded depopulation, and dirty houses, 
empty of furniture but full of children, are common. ‘The rents asked 
were 16d. aud 18d. a week, but they will have to be reduced to the 
Knaresborough standard before the cots will be taken. Notwith- 
standing the destruction of some, there were, in 1861, 83 houses 
uninhabited to 306 inhabited in Brotherton. ‘The only hope for 
revival of the place will be in the form of an Irish colony, when the 
competing poverty of the English shall have passed away, but at 
present it serves no other purpose than to be a warning against 
building cots for other than farming men, men of the trade which 
never fails. 

Water is here carried from the River Aire. 

Ferry Fryston has a decayed interest, the coaching business. The 
cots, though numerous, are pleasant and not too full. 

There is abundant employment of a fluctuating character at Knot- 
tingley. There is an unusual degree of want of attention to the 
removal of nuisances; heaps of refuse lie in the narrow lanes. The 
quantity of coal ash makes the refuse bulky, and comparatively 
inodorous, but the receptacles were nearly always too full to be used, 
and heaps were forming almost everywhere except on the high road. 
The older cots are small and poor, and seldom have a back door or 
window. In the better sort great comfort seemed to prevail. Rents 
were from 381. to 4/. 10s. The houses had lately increased, although 
the population has ebbed for awhile. The new rows are of red brick, 
and the very tidiness of their appearance seems to tempt the tenants 
to habits of decency. Cheerful window blinds, a bit of floor cloth 
visible at the door, and a brass door-handle tell of a house-proud 
sentiment, the origin of many domestic and social virtues, which can 
only with difficulty coexist with such rough stones and lime floors as 
are found in the older parts of the town. 

Balby is about a mile out of Doncaster, and the majority of the cots 
are occupied by men employed in. the town, who wisely cioose to live 
in the country air. Wages are high, and 5/. or 61. are freely given for 
a house. The poorer cots of the old part of Balby have been patched, 
and the rents raised to about 47. Everything, even in these, is very 
good ; water is plentiful, and rain spouting common, but people who 
have fields in Balby are beginning to value them as “ building land,” 
and so the new gardens are few and small, and there is often hardly 
room for sufficient riddance of ashes and refuse. With these high 
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Appenpix. rents and the absence of gardens come, as usual, long walks, and even 
hinds living in lodgings. 

No, 6. Nobody likes to own cottages, yet people sometimes seem to think 

aod y on that to say they “don’t like cots” is the giving a special reason why 

e State of ; ; : . . 
the Dwellings their parish should be free of them at the cost of their neighbours, 

of Rural Warmsworth, Loversall, Alverley, and other places hereabout do not 
Labourers, by afford the accommodation required for the number of men necessary fo 
Dr, Hunter. the land, and so people are drawn from the open villages of Balby and 
Conisbro. Four or five houses in Balby were to let. 

In single bedroomed cots, let at 31. 10s. without a garden, the largest 
families found were only five and six. 

At Wadworth there was only one cot to be let. Built of cheap 
rough material, wherever cots had room enough to breathe they were 
good and cheap. There was no very bad accommodation, and no 
crowding. 3/. 10s. would command a two bedroomed house and 
garden. All seemed comfortable, with no other grievance than the 
long forced marches; for men from Wadworth have to supply much of 
the labour to Loversall, Wilsick, and other places; thus while the 
quality and quantity of the cots was good, there was the fault of an . 
unsuited locality, Wadworth containing 167 houses to 2,930 acres, while 
Loversall has but 33 on 2,132. 

Tickhill is sadly falling off both in houses and in people. I visited 
Maugham’s houses, a row of 14 houses, three were to be let. The 
average rent was about 1s. Gd. a week. Some had little gardens, some 
none. Each had two bedrooms. In the 11 occupied houses were only 
11 children, and 20 adults. Tickhill is mostly built of limestone, with 
tile roofs and good brick floors. Few of the houses have other than 
two bedrooms, they are generally in good repair, except in their out- 
buildings, but many of. the windows are sealed. There are plenty of 
cots, several are to be let. The labourers receive about 15s. in summer, 
and 138s. Gd. in winter. Some have long distances to walk. 

Immediately around Bawtry the country is very bare of hamlets or 
cots, and the condition of the labourer obliged to live in that close 
town would be pitiable as that of his Midland fellows were he in re- 
ceipt of only 10s. a week instead of 15s. Many at Bawtry have to pay 
5l, a year for a cot without a garden. Certainly some pay less, but 
it is on high terms for very poor accommodation. The rates also are 
high. Some who have the good fortune to live on, and to be employed 
on the great estate are better off; but, altogether, Bawtry is one of the 
dearest places into which a farming man can be driven to find a cot, 
and thither he is driven by some inexplicable necessity. There is some- 
thing strange in the tenacity with which working men now keep a cot 
when they have got one. Instances were related of men working in 
Doncaster, at permanent employment, who from love of the natale 
solum, or from fear of being left without a house at all, keep a house at 
Bawtry, nine miles off, to which they only return once a week. 1,000 
houses have been built in Doncaster in the past 10 years; in Bawtry 
the number has not even been maintained. On the other hand, troops 
of men are seen in an evening returning into Doncaster from work in 
the country. Strange that high rented and high rated Bawtry should 
be full while houses and gardens stand empty in rural Harworth and 
cheap Tickhill. But this carelessness of long walks and separation 
from wife and children among a highly paid class must not deceive 
one into thinking that the same thing is no hardship to the poor 
peasant. 

A waik in the fresh air may be pleasant to the engine smith but is 
no luxury to the ploughman, and most of all it must be remembered 
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that peasant women travel rom home to work under the compulsion Apprnprx. 
of poverty, while none of their sex was found to do so among these 
richer members of the industrious community. No. 6. 
At Warmsworth, although the houses are often small and of rough Inquiry on 
, ' ; . ‘ : the State of 
material, there is a supply, sufficient in quantity and quality, for the the Dwellings 
resident population. Cottages are wanting in Warmsworth so long as of Rural 
men walk from Balby thither to work. The cottages on the largest Labourers, by 
_ owner’s estate are numbered. No. 20 has the miserable arrangement Dr. Hunter. 
of an out of door flight of steps, which makes the bedroom useless in 
winter, when the old lady who inhabits the cot has to bring her bed 
down into the “house.” Her rent is 20s. a year. No. 21 is an old 
thatched place, with two rooms below, and a loft in the roof for a bed- 
room, such as is common in the South but rare in Yorkshire. The 
rent of this cot is 80s. a year. 

The Duke of Leeds’ houses at Harthill were formerly very bad, but 
are being slowly replaced by better. These new cots are excellent 
little houses, with three bedrooms each and a good garden. But the 
quality has been overdone. The money has not been spent in orna- 
ment, the mischief is that designing to spend 100/. on a house 150/. 
has been spent. Of course this result has suspended the cottage 

building and sunk large sums of capital, for the rent is 5/., a very 
poor return upon 150/. ; and even when he gets so excellent a house, 

_ the farming man will find that unless he has a large and producing 
family, that a 5/. rent is what he cannot afford. Unless a much meaner 

_seale be forthwith adopted, the change will be for the worse for both 
lord and tenant, and the houses, as seems already likely, will get into 
the hands of tradesmen only. One with a little shop and four bedrooms 
was let at 6/. 10s.; 50 such would not in the least relieve the farm 
labourer, but only make of Harthill a pleasant suburb to Sheffield and 
Rotherham. Improvements might be suggested in these costly and 
excellent houses; the porches are sheer encumbrances, and the unifor- 
mity of the chimneys here, as in all model cottages, tends to prevent 
their drawing. 

At Harthill some of the houses were very small and bad, and 
although nominally of two bedrooms, provided only one sufliciently 
sheltered for inhabitation. In one bedroom were a married. pair with 
3 big boys. The largest family consisted of 6 adults with 4 children, 
but they had not only two bedrooms, but a loft over a cowhouse in 
which some slept. 

At Austerfield I visited some families of 7 and 8 persons who used 
one bedroom, paying 1s..3d. for the house. Cots with two bedrooms 
might be had for about 1s. 9d., or sometimes less ; in them there was 
no crowding. 

Bentley was temporarily inundated with navvies. The old rents 
were about 4/.; in one such with 2 bedrooms a married pair with 
a child received 4 nayvies, in another house were 5 adults with 
3 children ; but 10 houses called Little London were the favourite 
haunt of the nayvies. Each of these measured 18 feet 3 by 12, and 

contained 4 rooms, 2 below and 2 above. In one lived 6 adults with 
A children, another 6 adults, another 8 adults with 1, then 8 adults ; 
in a few cots the men had no woman to attend to them. 

In this great county of York the growth of towns has been extra- 
ordinary, and the phrase migration to the towns has been often used 
in reference to it. Migration from somewhere is necessary to explain 

the 50,000 souls added to the population of Sheffield in the last 
decennium. That, beside the attraction such towns seem to have for 
the workmen, there is expulsion at the other end of the movement 
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is shown from the large, number of destroyed cottages. Cases in 
which this destruction has preceded evacuation are numerous, as is 
shown by the far more rapid decline of houses than of people in 
immense tracts of country. I have, however, confined my selections 
to those stronger cases where destruction has been active in the very 
midst of a growing population crying for more houses. In no less 
than 130 parishes of Yorkshire, 16 of which contain above 4,000 acres 
of land in each, and 100 of which contain above 1,000 acres each, in 
every one of these the houses show a decrease, and the persons an 
increase in the last decennium. 

This is no small scale of experiment to be explained by local and 
peculiar changes; the parishes lie all over the county, 56 in the 
North, 48 in the West, and 31 in the East Ridings; all are rural 
parishes and few are subject to the ebbs and flows of trade. This is 
no measure of the great social change which the country is under- 
going, the instances are merely a few selected as incontrovertible 
proofs that destruction of men’s houses precedes their migration, and 
that it is hazardous for a labourer to offer to move lest the cot be pulled 
down the moment his term expires. 
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_ IL. Enumeration of entozootic parasites occurring in animal food. 


iI. Of measles in pork. 
: Description of measles. 
. Of the origin of measles in the pig. 
Of the transformation of measles into tapeworms. 
Of the diagnosis of measles in the pig. 
. Geographical distribution of measles. 
; é Vitality of the bladder-worms, and public and private measures for 
ed their destruction. 


3 RIV. Of measles in cattle. 

Historical data which led to the discovery of measles in catile. 
Of the production of measles in cattle. 

Of the diagnosis of measles in cattle. 

Of the geographical distribution of measles in cattle. 
Measures for the prevention of tenia mediocanellata. 
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V. Of the cysticercus tenuicollis or diving bladder-worm of cattle. 

Description of the bladder-worm. 

Transformation of the cysticercus mergens into a tenia. Experiment. 

Description of the teniz. 

The transformation of the eggs of tenia marginata into cysticercus 
tenuicollis. ‘ 

5. Of the medical significance of the diving bladder-worm and the tape- St 
worm derived from it. : 

6. Prevention of the diving bladder-worm. 
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i. VL Of the echinococcus, the many-headed bladder-worm of cattle and of man, 

. 1. Account of the development and propagation of the tania and bladder- 
i. worm. 

=. 2. Of the frequency with which echinococcus occurs in sheep killed in 
a London. 

oy 3. Frequency of echinococcus in pigs killed in London. 

Bi . 4, Frequency of echinococcus in oxen and cows killed in London. 


VII. Of the cenurus cerebralis or water-brain of sheep. 

Z 1. Description of the cenurus. 
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Ef ° 2. Transformation of the ceenurus into tenia. : : 
i 


® 3. Reproduction of the ceenurus from eggs of the tzenia. ears. 
3 _ 4, Frequency and prevention. 
 VIl. Of the cysticercus pisiformis, the pealike bladder-worm from rabbits, or larva 
_ -—-—__—of the saw-edged tapeworm. 
Se 1. Description of the cysticercus and account of its development. 
i: 2. Transformation of cysticerci into tenia. 


3. Frequency and prevention. 


aX, Of the liverfiuke, flounder, or distomum hepaticum. 

1. Of the organisation and development of the fluke. 
2. Pathology and symptoms of rot. 

3. Of the medical significance of the fluke. 

4, Frequency and prevention. 


= x. Of the strongylus filaria or thread-worm of sheep’s lungs. 
ps 1. Description of the strongylus. 
2. History of development of the stron eylus. 
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ape. 3. Of the veterinary significance, frequency, and pr evention of the 
3 strongylus filaria. 
_ Xi. Of the trichina spiralis, or spiral fleshworm. 
aoe 1. History of the literature concerning trichine. 
5 a as 2. Of the development and propagation of intestinal trichine. Fi 
eels 8. Of the migration of the young trichine. 
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XL Of the siiohinia spiralie. cont, 


13. Experimental, pathological, and therapeutic inquiries upon animals. 





4, Microscopic changes effected in ‘the muscles ‘a trichine. 
a. Structure of minute or elementary muscular fibre. . 
b. Changes effected in muscular fibre by trichine. 
c. Numbers of trichine in fatal cases in man. 
. Of the changes in the muscles as affecting their fanctions. 
. General description of the course and symptoms of trichiniasis. 
. Description and discussion of special prominent symptoms. 
a. Of the fever. 
6. Of the sweating, miliaria, and formication of the skin. | 
ce. Of the urine. 
d. Of the pneumonia, 
e. Of the disturbances of the uterine functions caused. ‘by ‘i 
trichiniasis. 5 
J. Of the edema. 
g. Various complications and sequels of trichiniasis. 
8. Diagnosis. 
a. General resemblance to cep hs and other acute diseases. 
6. Resemblance of trichiniasis to poisoning. 
Sausage poisoning distinct from trichiniasis. 
9. Reni, 
10. Of the recovery, relapses, and mode of death. 
11. Of the geographical distribution and frequency of the trichine. - 
12. The treatment of trichiniasis. 
a. Removal of intestinal trichine. 
6. Treatment of the typhoid fever. 
c. Treatment of prominent symptoms. 
d. Treatment of the secondary diseases. 
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a. Of trichiniasis in the pig. 

6. Trichiniasis in rabbits. 

‘ce. Trichiniasis in other animals. 

d. Therapeutic experiments upon animals. 


14. Of the protection against entozoa by culinary operations. 
a. Considerations affecting Great Britain and Ireland. 
6. Preparation of meat in ‘Saxony. 
c. Experiments and observations on cooking as practised at 
Hettstadt. F 
15. Of the prevention of trichiniasis vy public hygiene. 
. Prophylaxis by public authority in Prussia. 
b, Measures taken by the Brunswick Government. 
c. In Hanover. fi 
d. Measures adopted by the Gra veiresieent of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
e. In Anhalt. <a 
J. Inspection of meat in Bavaria. 
16. Epidemic outbreaks of trichiniasis. 
A. The epidemic of trichiniasis at Plauen. | 
a. Dr. Bohler’s private cases. ‘a 
b. Cases in the town hospital. a 
c. Dr. Konigsdorffer’s private cases. 
d. Dr. Flechsig’s case. 
B. The epidemics of trichiniasis at Hettstadt. 
a. The two first epidemics, September 1861 to April 1862. 
b. The third or great epidemic at Hettstidt. 
c. The fourth epidemic at Hettstiidt in March 1864. 
C. The epidemic at Stassfurt. 
D. a Dessau in Anhalt. 
E. 
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s Leipzig. 
; Weimar. 
+ Hanover, Eisleben, Quedlinburg, Vietz, Darms- a 
leben, Werder. . 
17. Other authentic and remarkable cases of trichiniasis. 
a. Corbach in Waldeck. - i 
6. Trichinous pig from Valparaiso. y pa 
ec. Outbreaks in the island of Riigen. a 
d. Hamburg, observed by Tiingel. | ie 
é. 
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Berlin, observed by Traube. et 
Short notes of latest cases in Germany and America, 
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a XI. Of: the trichina sibilies home APPENDIX! _ 
| ae 8. Epidemic and sporadic outbreaks resembling trichiniasis; but observed - ea ou 
= before the discovery of trichiniasis. | No. 7. 
: a. 8 cases at Cormigk, Anhalt-Dessau, in 1818. On Parasitic - 
_— b. “Influenza” at Halberstadt and Quedlinburg. Diseases of 
ae ce. Cases at Berlin. Quadrupeds. 
> a d, Cases at Stolberg in the Harz. used for 
ta e. Wermsdorff and Giisten, near Dessau. Food, by 
ee JS. Magdeburg. “ Sclerosis.”’ me Dr. Thudichum:..~ 
. g. Blankenburg in the Harz. . 
ae h; Hamburg, observed by Tiingel. 
$ | 7. Schwetz, West Prussia. 
7 &. Note on an alleged epidemic in the Polish army in 1831. ; 
_ XII. Incidental observations. 
é 1. Of the bags filled with psorosperms frequently found in the muscular 
¥. : fibres of pork, 
az - 2. Observations on the extent and value of the inspection of the meat 
an markets actually practised. 
:. 3. A better diagnosis of diseased meat demanded. 
: 7 4, Observation of slaughter-houses and offal shops. 

I. Inrropwction. I. Introduction. 


On February 28th, 1864, the Medical Officer of the Privy Council 
Be to me the request of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Council, that 
I would for their information investigate and report as follows :— 

1. As to the frequency with whieh parasitic diseases and especially 
the so-called trichiniasis exist in the various kinds of animal 
food which are sold in the London markets : 

2. As to the amount of danger which there is that food 
containing parasites will, notwithstanding such cooking or 
other preparation as it may undergo, become the means of 
parasitic infection to the human hody. 

3. As to the efficiency of treatment hitherto recommended. for 

staying the progress of parasitic infection in the animal body. 
_ Having now (Oct. 10th, 1864) during a period of nearly eight 
- months, made a great number of observations on markets, in slaughter- 
houses, offal-shops, and other places for the sale of animal food, 
including slaughter-houses for horses, and having made such experi- 
a ments as seemed necessary for the verification of disputed or the 
_ elucidation of obscure points, I have the honour to submit, for the 
information of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Council, the following 
a _ report. 
| % In describing the symptoms and treatment of trichiniasis in man, I 
had the advantage of some persona! experience collected at Stassfurt in 
Brruscia and Dessau in Anhalt during some epidemics of this disease 
2 which prevailed in these towns during the month of August last. 
gain September I had the inestimable privilege of examining a great 
part of the collection of parasites in the possession of Professor 
_ Leuckart at Giessen, and of discussing with him several important 
~ questions regarding ‘which the results “of my investigations differed 
from the results of his own as contained in his sever a well-known. 
- publications. 
_ Although I can assert that no pain has bee spared and no oppor- 
tunity Sean lost for gaining information on the subject of parasites 
K in the London imant-market, yet I must point out that my. investiga- 
_ tions have only affected, and in the nature of things could only affect, 
so small a number of erties out of the many shundred thousanite 
annually brought to London that I cannot term my conclusions in any 
_ Way apodictic, or attribute to them Sree value. But I am fully 
vu 2 
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Tepid to pat a forth as Approxivnaticrs to the truth, and: to. 
consider them a fit basis for some protective sanitary measures. ig 
I have inserted notes of casual observations on the condition of 
slaughter-houses, and on the killing and sale for human food of animals — 
otherwise than parasitically diseased. In this respect I have witnessed 
abuses which evidently require correction ; but there is not at present — 
any general law by the application of which they could be prevented — 
or suitably punished. While allowing their full weight to these ob-_ 
servations, and in fact desiring that they should be more precise, I 
cannot withhold the expression of the admiration which I have con- — 
ceived tor the quality and quantity of the meat brought to the London ~ 
markets. The overwhelming majority of the animals brought to London 
alive or dead are healthy, and of useful or good quality. Many are — 
affected with some small local disease which does not make their flesh — 
unfit for human food. A certain proportion, however, amongst cows — 
and bullocks a per-centage, are certainly unfit for human food, and — 
brought to a sale only by processes which should never be tolerated. 4 
I have also inspected on several occasions the imports of cattle | 
ae pigs both from Ireland and the continent, and witnessed the — 
anner in which, under the orders emanating from their Lordships, — 
the inspection by the veterinarian ofiicers, and the impounding of 
diseased animals, is practised. The impounded animals [ had no 
opportunity of examining any closer, as (being unwilling to explain — 
my object) I allowed myself to be excluded from the pound on the : 
Dublin steam wharf by an unuecessarily suspicious manager. _ But of 
the animals which were passed into the slaughter-houses T inspected a 
great many during the process of slaughtering, and found them without — 
exception almost free from parasitic or other diseases, I would not lay ; 
too much stress upon this observation, as the number of inspected cattle — 
is on the whole small, and as it appears that parasitic as well as other q 
diseases have their seasons, in which they are common, and out of — 
which they are rare. ‘The animals, moreover, mostly came from large 
breeders, a circumstance affording a well- known guarantee for purity. 
The butchers always asserted that the season for finding measles in 
pigs and bladders in sheep was the winter-time. They attributed a- 
greater liability to parasitic disease to Irish pigs, of which but very 
few were slaughtered at the time when I made my observations. — 
It is therefore possible that some of my observations are only correct — 
for the time of the year at which they were made, March to August ; 
and that in other months of the year other proportions in the distribu- — 
tion of entozoa may prevail. I have in the report on echinococeus ~ 
alluded to the rarity of this parasite, in my present investigation, as — 
compared to the.frequency with which I found it in the early months, ~ 
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January to March, of the year 1856. The possibility that at similar — 
seasons a similar distribution of entozoa may prevail, cannot therefore — 
be lost sight of. : 


II.—ENUMERATION OF THE ENTOzoOoTIC PARASITES OCCURRING IN. 
ANIMAL Foop soLpD IN THE LONDON MARKETS, 


The parasites on which I have to report* all belong to the class 
of entozoa, or animals living within others. Six species belong to the — 
order of tape-worms,-or cestoda, of which they are the larval stages. ~ 
One species has to be arranged with the sucking worms, or trematoda, — 
and two species are members of the order of round-worms, or nematoda, 
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* The parasites occurring in tame and wild fowls and various kinds of freshwater . 


and sea fish, such as the trichinv of the eel, the oxyurides of cod, and others, have 
not been included in the present inguiry. 4: 
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< A. Meat Parasites of the order oF Cestoda. APPENDIX, | 

Be 4 A: Cysticercus cellulose, measle,* bladder-worm of pork, in the flesh N 
A thts of iM igs. On. Paik 
a2. Cysticercus tenie mediocanellate seu saginate, bladder-worm of Diseases of 
beef, veal, in the flesh of calves, cows, oxen. Quadrupeds 
: ae Cy ysticercus tenuicollis, the diving bladder-worm of cattle, in the — used for ~ 
# abdomen of sheep, deer, calves, cows, pigs. Hood OY 5; 
tS : ‘ Dr Thudichum 
? 4, Echinococcus veterinorum seu hominis, in the lungs and-livers, ~""" sy °™ 
= more rarely other organs of sheep, cows, oxen, and pigs. 
5. Cenurus cerebralis, or water-brain of sheep, in the cranial cavity 

~ of sheep. 

4 6. Cysticercus pisiformis, or the pea-shaped bladder-worm, in the 
_ abdominal cavity of rabbits. 
. } B. Meat parasites of the order of Trematoda. — 
oF Only species, Distomum hepaticum, or liver-fluke, in sheep and oxen. 
a : C. Meat parasites of the order of Nematoda. 
:. 1. Strongylus filaria, or round-worm of sheep, in sheep, pigs, and 

calves. 
a 2. nce spiralis, or the spiral flesh-worm, in the flesh of pigs. 

III. Mrastes mn Pork. Il. Of 

1. Description of Measles. — eae oR 





Measles are bladder-worms growing between the fibres of the lean Bi 
is flesh of the pig. They constitute a preparatory stage of the common !. Deseription 
human tapeworm, the tenia solium, and in systematic zovlogy are of measles. 
Bdeceribed under the name of cysticerci cellulose. Tor although they 
Biodzc mostly in the substance of the flesh, yet it is only in the spaces 
between the muscular fibres which are ordinarily filled up with 
cellular tissue that they reside, and never in the interior of the mus- 

_ cular fibres themselves. 

Measles are also found on the surface of the muscles immediately 
- beneath their fascial inv restment, and then cause globular protuberances 
on the surface, either of the external skin, or of the inside of the eyelids, 














Be 


or the under side of the tongue. They infest the heart in as great 

"abundance as other muscles 3 they occur in the substance of the 

~ auricles and ventricles, and between the muscular substance and its 

‘i internal and external lining, and in the muscular coat of the esophagus 

as low down as it is endowed with striated fibres. . 

b When measly pofk is cut with a knife, many bladders are cut 

m _ through, and allow a quantity of white slightly viscid fluid to escape. 

a “Tf then the muscles are a little more carefully dissected or torn asunder, 

it is perceived that the bladders which gave out the fluid, and appeared 
on the cut surface as concave light spots in reddish flesh, are entire, 

ee and imbedded in a layer of connective tissue surrounding them on all - 
sides. Their length is from the eighth of an inch to half an inch, at 
_ according to their age, and they are “tolerably uniform in size. ‘Their 

: _* The term “measle” is in my opinion most expressive and appropriate for the 

_ use in which it is here put. A measie is a spot, speckle, or mark. It is in the first 

- instance quite indifferent. whether that spot is on wood, skin, or flesh. The old 
_ French word “ mesel ”’ and the German “ maser” have exactly the same significance. 
Mealy pork thus has no other meaning than that of spotted pork. And whoever 
has once seen measly pork, and not had a technical term given to him, will neces- 
sarily describe it as spotted. The application of the plural measles as the name of 

_ an acute exanthematic skin disease is comparatively modern. Shakspeare used yet 
_ the word measles as signifying the spots of a leper. The use of “ measles” as ex~ 
‘Pressing spots on wood, while in great favour with the German cabinet makers, is 
_ unusual in England, though grammatically correct. The measles of the pig are in 
| Germany" indicated by the word “ finneu.” 
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shape is ‘oval.’ They « are somewhat ieparente 80 as to allow. 4% 
white globular body. to shine through some part or other of the oval, 
mostly the centre. When measly pork has been exposed for some 
time to the air, the cysts are collapsed, and the white bodies are the — 
only portion of the cysts which remain distinctly visible. If then the 
flesh is submerged in water, the cysts absorb water by endosmosis, and — 
become as clearly visible as at first. ‘This shrinking by exposure to — 
air, and redistension by water, can be repeated many times, and not 
rarely succeeds yet even after the worm is dead, showing that. they 
are not effects of the life of the animal, but of the physical structure — 
of the outer investing membrane furnished by the host, that is — 
endosmosis and exosmosis. 

When a comparison is instituted between the size of the transparent. § 
bladder and the white opaque portions contained in it, it is found that — 
bladders of the same size from different animals may contain central — 
white portions greatly varying in size. Those which contain the largest ~ 
central portions are the oldest bladders, a circumstance which can also 
be recognised from the firmness and strength of the sacs of the cellular — 
tissues by. which they are surrounded. ‘These sacs of cellular tissue, _ 
which are produced by the tissue of the pig, and serve to isolate the — 
worm in some degree from the healthy structures, are firmest in the © 
oldest cases ; bude in one and the same animal the "aellular tissue sacs” 
also present variations of firmness which must not be lost sight of when 
judging of the age of the bladders., Thus in the ventricles of the heart 
the fibrous sacs are very firm and dense, while in soft muscles, such as: 
the psoas, the sacs around the cysts are little defined. They are least 
defined as separate membranes when the cyst lies between muscle and — 
fascia, and are altogether absent when the cyst is developed in the 

cavity of the eyeball. d 

When one of the old bladders is carefully removed from its situation, 
and gently pressed, a minute slit is bute in some part near the 
opaque internal body. When gentle 
pressure is continued (it is most safely. 
practised with the aid of a camel’s 
hair pencil), a head and longer or 
shorter portion of the neck or body 
of a tapeworm are seen to protrude 
through the slit, and when the opera- 
tion is carried as far as it will go it, 
is seen that the piece of tapeworm 
and bladder are parts of one and the 
same animal, and that the head was 
only retracted into and the wormlike 
part coiled up within the bladder. 
When the head and body is fully 
protruded the bladder does not any ft: 
longer present any opening on its } 
surface. 

When the worm is once protruded 
the relations of the single parts of it 
to-each other are casily understood. 
‘But it is so difficult to find an ex- 





planation of the manner in which the ee 
par ts of a cysticer cus are packed up Fig. se marti ry 9 head pipe % 

x cular part protruded from the bladder, eu 
inside the bladder while in the re- Magnified. i 


tracted state that the best zoologists, amongst. them Leuckart, Van 
Beneden, Davaine, and others have failed in giving a unanimous one. 76 
The following i is the explanation of the retracted state of the cysticereus) : 
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ellulosee which my own studies si fA rastiBatiOnS ofits development APPENDIX. © 
and actual state have suggested. | vn 
' The young cysticercus cellulose is a round or oval bladder, without ica 
any thickening, head, projection, or opening whatever. From some part Diseases of. 
or other of this bladder another little bladder now grows inwardly into Quadrupeds. 
ae cyst, whose inside walls are continuous with the outer cuticle of the used _for 
_ primary cyst. ‘This is the receptaculum, as it may be termed, as it re- D ea by 
a ceives and contains the head and neck of the tenia which is developed . UdiCh ere,’ 
_ ata laterstage. At the bottom of this receptaculum is now developed - 
- the head, with ri ings of hooks and suckers, all being completely turned 
outside in. When ‘the cysticercus grows older the head is projected from 
_ the bottom of the receptaculum, and attains its future shape and posi- 
tion. When it has grown still further, by elongation of the neck, it is at 
Pike head of a worm, which i is arr anged ina spiral of about a turn and a 
half in the receptaculum. Smith (Journal of Microscop. Soce., vol. v.) 
’ has drawn a coiled-up part of a cysticercus of three turns and a half, 
- It is therefore clear that in its earliest stages the head and neck are 
+ completely turned outside in, but that when the neck attains a certain 
te length it is in the same position as in the ripe tenia. When such a 
. -eysticercus is simply broken open by rupturing the cyst, and then the 
~ receptaculum, the coiled-up worm comes forth, with its hooks and suckers 
a outside, and has not to be inverted inside ott. But when it is treated 
z by gentle pressure, the receptaculum first turns inside out, and then 
_ develops the coil of the worm. ‘Then is perceived the bladder, project- 
ing from it a narrow prolongation, the receptaculum, and projecting 
_. from this the long and narrow neck, and at the end the head. 
_ While, therefore, in the early stages the head may be completely 
4 turned outside i in, it has no special receptaculum separating it from the 
cavity of the cyst, unless indeed the innermost lining of the cyst 
covering the growing head and neck be so defined. And supposing 
¢ even a “neck which gives a spiral of three turns and a half in a recep- 
- taculum entirely turned outside in, and that it could by pressure be 
made to turn entirely inside out, ‘then it is exceedingly difficult to 
is Pexplnin what ultimately becomes of the receptaculum. It is not 
found, as in that case it ought to be, hanging as a free and empty bag 
Fi into the cavity of the cyst, its cavity communicating with the internal 
cavity of the worm. It is not found strained and contorted inside the 
neck, having been turned outside in, by the same process by which the 
oe was turned inside out. Admitting, however, that the entirely 
introverted head is covered by the innermost lining of the cyst, then 
oe head and neck of an aged measle, which is no ‘longer introverted, 
but in the natural position ‘of the future tenia, has two receptacula, the 
+ inner lining of the cyst and the introverted narrow portion of the cyst, 
& ey which the cyst passes on all sides into the neck of the tenia. 


oe: 2. Of the origin of measles in the pig. | 
= “After the microscope had revealed the great similarity between the 2. Ofthe origin | 

head. of the bladder-worm in pork and the human tapeworm, the idea #8 nee 4 
was entertained that both might have some connexion with each other. ae ie 
The question was examined experimentally, and it was found that 

measles could be bred by causing pigs to eat the eggs or joints 
containing ripe eggs of the tenia solium, and that, on tlie other hand, 

Tipe and sexually developed teniz could be developed in man by 

causing him to eat measles from the pig. 

The rearing of measles in the pig was first practised in the year 

_ 1853 by Van Beneden (Ann. des Sc. Nat. 1854, 1, 104.), who gave a 

tapeworm to a pig to eat, and 44 months afterwards found it infected 
_ by .bladder. worms. ‘Haubner (Gurlt’s Magazin f, d. Thierarznei- 
mend, 1855, p. roe} Tae this experiment conjointly with 
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that they all became measly. One pig, however, only contained a 


born measly, and that one of the most constant means by which the 


- Kiichenmeister. He caused five young pigs,. which had been bred ie 
joints and entire lengths of tapeworms repeatedly at various in- © 


free from measies. In the three infected pigs the stages of develop= — 
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from live-stock ascertained to be free from measles, to eat single 
tervals. Of these pigs, three became measly ; two remained quite — 


ment of the measles could be brought in connexion with the times — 
at which they had been infected, giving an additional proof that ~ 
the bladder-worms were bred from the tenia eggs, and had not — 
pre-existed or been accidently introduced. The first pig was killed — 
32 days after the first and 13 days after the last feeding with tape- — 
worm. On various parts of the body it had altogether about 50 blad- — 
der-worms, most of them occupying the neck. The largest of them — 
had the diameter of a hempseed, and by a point-like opacity showed the — 
beginning of the formation of a head. ‘The second pig, which was — 
killed 46 days after the first, and 27 days after the last infection by — 
tapeworm joints, contained several thousand bladder worms, which — 
were distributed over the whole body, and had in part already attained — 
the size of a pea, while the smallest were of the size of a hempseed. — 
Upon the bladder-worms which were the farthest advanced in develop- ~ 
ment a head with beginning hooklets and suckers could be distinguished : 
under the microscope. The third pig was killed 60 and 41 days after © 
infection, and contained so many measles that an ounce of flesh yielded — 
upwards of 800 of them. The largest bladder-worms were nearly | 
completed in development, while the smallest were as far advanced as 
the largest ones in the second pig. ee 

Leuckart repeated these experiments upon five young pigs, and found ~ 









single bladder-worm, while the other four were largely infected 
(Biasenbandwiirmer, 1856, p.”48., and Menschl. Parasiten., 1863, 
p- 229). It was found in these experiments that out of 1340 tenia eges — 
only one became developed into a bladder-worm. If every egg of a tape- 
worm eaten by a pig were to live and grow, asingle joint of a tapeworm — 
would be sufficient to infect four pigs with 12,000 measles each. 
It has been supposed, but in my opinion wrongly, that pigs may be 
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disease is propagated is by breeding from measly sows. As pigs can 
only be infected while young, and cannot any longer be infected 
after the age of nine months or one year, that is to say, after they are 
adult, pregnant pigs cannot any lenger be infected, and consequently 
the embryos in the womb cannot be infected simultaneously with the — 
mother; but in case the mother had been infected during her youth — 
her measles are fixed in her flesh, and do not migrate. A measly sow, 
when impregnated even by a measly hog, will not bring forth measly 
young. A measly new-born pig has never been observed with sci- 
entific precision. That a measly sow may bring forth young which 
may ultimately be found to be measly is very likely, particularly 
when the sow itself was bred in the place where its young are bred. _ 
In such a case we have to assume that the cause which infected 
the sow when it was young, namely, the distribution of tenia eggs in 
the places where it sought and found nourishment, still continues to 
exist; indeed the same tapeworm which in the one year furnished the 
eggs for infecting the mother in the following year may furnish the eggs _ 
for infecting her young ones. And if it were not the same tenia, ina 
place where the joints of one tenia can be distributed in one year in — 
a manner to infect pigs, there will not be wanting opportunities for — 
the formation of teniz in human beings. The flesh of the measly sow — 
itself may furnish the tapeworm, whose eggs, when sown on the land, — 
meadows, or farmyard, may infect her voung, or her grand-children. 
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. 3. Of the transformation of measles into tapeworms. Be ST Aas, Tae 
ar No. 7. : 


“This transformation has been the subject of repeated experimental On Parasitic 
: inquiry. I give a short account of these experiments, as I have heard . Piseasesof 
_ their conelusiveness doubted, and find that even Davaine shares such uaa peta of x" 
- doubts. Food, by ~~ > 
_ Kichenmeister (Wiener Med. Wochenschrift, 1855, No. 1.) gave toa Dr. Thudichum, 
~ “man, who was condemned to capital punishment, 75 measles from the . 
pig, at intervals during the last three days of his life. At the post- UE the trans. 
“mortem examination, which was performed 48 hours after his execution, tenia wed i Re 
10 young tapeworms of from 3 to 8 millimétres in length were found tapeworms. = © 
in the small intestine. Leuckart (Die Menschl. Parasiten., p-. 238.) ; Bik 
gave four measles from the pig to a gentleman who had volunteered oe 
to have the experiment performed upon him. Two months and a half 
afterwards the gentleman passed links of a tenia with his evacuations, 
which he had never done before. Three months and a half after 
eating the measles, the gentleman took a few doses of cousso, and. £ 
. afterwards passed two tapeworms about two metres in length. Only 
-one was possessed of its head. Both belonged to the species tenia — ht 
' solium. A student at Geneva, of the name of Humbert, swallowed : ey, 
14 measles from the pig, in the presence of Vogt and Moulinié, and 
- before the end‘of the third month after this meal saw joints passing 
-away from him. Purgatives seemed for a time to liberate him from 
his invited guests, but the passage of joints after several months showed 
* that they had remained. ‘The joints had all the characters of the 
ye nia solium. (Bertolus, Diss. sur les Metamorph. des Cestoides. 
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Fig. 2. Rostellum and ring of short hooks of : an old tenia solium. All the large hooks are losf, 
; ~ and the rostellum is strongly ple sien Estimated age 7 to 8 years 
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Montpellier, Dec. 1856). ronal (entachs Klinik, 1860, 
No. 20.) instituted another experiment upon a criminal. The prisoner 
ate 20 measles on November 24th, 1859, and 20 more on January — 
18th, 1860, in sandwiches made with sausage. He was executed on — 
March 81st, 1860, that is, four months after the first and two months 
and a half after the second eating of measles. At the post-mortem — 
examination 19 tapeworms were found in the small intestine. Eleven — 
of them, although they were not longer than about five feet, and rather — 
lean, showed already ripe joints, some yet connected with the chains, | 
others already free in the lower part of the intestine. The eight 
other’ worms: were near maturity. It is consequently. proved that — 
measles of the pig (cysticerci cellulose) when eaten by man are trans- — 
formed into tapeworms (teniz solium). The same proof. is afforded — 
by the development of eggs of the tenia solium when eaten by pigs — 
or human beings into measles, or cysticerci cellulose. Man has — 
therefore a prerogative before. the pig, in this, that he can be infected — 
by both the larval or bladder-worm | stage and the fully developed - 
or sexually mature stage of the tenia solium, while the pig has_ 
never been found to harbour the fully developed parasite in its 
intestine. The tapeworm is not a dangerous parasite, although dis-— 
agreeable and troublesome ; it can be removed by proper means. But — 
the bladder-worms do not only cause serious illness during their : 
migration and growth, but may also endanger life, and are the cause of — 
many local diseases which affect persons for life. Thus in the 
Ophthalmic Clinique at Berlin upwards of 60 cases of cysticercus in 
the eye-ball were observed in a few years. From the eye they can in 
some instances be removed, but as frequently they destroy it for life. 
From the deeper structures of the body they cannot be removed, and 
therefore afflict it for life, and wander with it to the grave. 

During a visit to the town hospital at Leipzig in September last I 
had an opportunity afforded to me by Prof. Dr. E. Wagner, Professor — 
of Morbid Anatomy to the Institution, of minutely examining a human 
liver, containing innumerable eysticerci of the tenia solium in a very 4 
early stage of develop- 
ment. ‘The liver came 
from a boy who had re- 
cently died in the hospital, 
from a disease which may 
have been aggravated by 
the wandering embryos, 
but was not primarily 
caused by them. On al- 
most every section, even 
of the thinnest slices, one 
or several cysticerci could 
be seen embedded in round 
cavities. They were easily 
extracted by means of a 
needle, and then were seen 
to be round — bladders 
of from {th to jth of an - 
inch diameter, containing 
the inverted head. As the 
liver had been preserved 
in spirit it was not easy to 
distinguish all the suckers Fig. 3. Cypticenons cellulose from human liver. 7 
in one specimen, but some pepVied 2h cinmetetieg tie <a 
could be seen with certainty. There were no hooks distinguishable, 
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es AL OF the diagnosis of measles in the pig. 

A few measles in a pig cannot be recognized while the pig is alive, 
but when a pig contains many hundreds or thousands of bladder-worms 
_ its disease can be recognized at a glance by those familiar with it. As 
' the disease is contracted during the early months of the pig’s existence, 
_ it has time and opportunity to affect the shape of its body. A 
_ thoroughly measly pig is very wide between the shoulders, and very 
narrow across the loins. It has continuous conjunctivitis, and hence 
_ always carries a yellow speck of matter in the lower angle of the eyes. 
_ Ihave observed this conjunctivitis also in other pigs, though rarely, ard 
¥ then not combined with the peculiar shape of the body mentioned. 
_ Bhachitic pigs may be similarly deformed, but in addition they have 
_ bent legs, walk badly, and lack the speck of matter in the angle of the 
{ eyes. 

_ Gamgee mentions that in several cases the neck is swollen, the 
breathing difficult, and the voice hoarse. The swelling of the neck is 
_ the mechanical effect of the growth of the bladders, the breathing is 
_ probably affected by measles in the substance of the heart, and the 
_ voice by measles in the tissues round the larynx. Rainey found a 
_ cysticercus under the mucous membrane of the larynx in a thoroughly 
_ measly pig. In other respects a measly pig may be in perfect health, 
+ grow fat, breed, and give suck. Measles may be recognized by being 
_ ‘felt on the inner side of the eye-lids, or by being felt or seen on and ex- 
_ tracted from the lower side of the tongue.* It is here that the measle- 
_ triers endeavour to diagnose them upon pigs which itis intended to ship 
or otherwise transport long distances. In large shipping places this 
_ measle-trying has been practised since time immemorial. In the large 


_ German seaports the measle-trier also exists, his name is “ finnen- 
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. -kieker, ” a flat German modification of finnen-gucker, in English 
 measle-looker,” 

< 

— 5. Geographical distribution of measles. 

In English pigs measles are of rare occurrence. Out of a great 
ak 


- number of English pigs killed in London during the time over which 
my observation extended, and of which I took special notice, only one 
- was measly. It was left in the slaughter-house for some time, and 
ultimately taken away to be destroyed. 

| Measles are common in pigs in Ireland. This occurrence is well 
_ known to the London butchers. They do not kill Ivish pigs during 
the summer, but many in autumn and winter. When I had examined 


- many hundred pigs in vain for measles, one of the butchers at Cox’s 
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_ * At the meeting of the Physiological Section of the Thirty-ninth Annual Congress 
of the Association of German Naturalists and Physicians at Giessen on September 21, 
_ 1864, Prof. Dr. Mosler exhibited two pigs, one of which had been infected with 
__trichinge, the otaer with trichinze and measles at the same time. The pectoral muscle 
of the measled pig, being laid bare, was found richly dotted with bladder-worms of 
_ the size of lentils and peas. They all contracted actively while warm, and, under 
_ ‘the microscope, were fully developed; rostellum, ring of hooklets, suckers, being all 
__ clearly visible inside the retracted neck within the bladder. On examining the eyes 
of the pig, I failed to discover any cysticerci, either inside the bulbs or under the 
conjunctive; but the yellow discharge in the lower angles of the eyes was present, 
together with the conjunctivitis, and, on subsequent post-mortem examination, the 
muscles of the eyes were found infected. Failing with the eyes I tried the tongue. 
Having forced the moath open by means of a piece of wood, I caused an assistant to 
_ draw the tongue forward with a hook; and on examining its lower surface, found a 
very slight projection indicating a measle below. I caused it to be digitally examined 
_ by several of the bystanders ; and then excised the measle, which, under. the 
microscope, showed itself as perfect as the rest. (See Report on the Giessen Congress 
__ in the British Medical Journal for October, November, and December 1864. 
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trade, it was found that although trichine did not occur once in six 


the interior of Germany. But what is a Special guarantee of their 


large breeders, several of whom rear from 500 to 6,000 pigs per annum.) — 


‘into Lancashire, Lincolnshire, and other manufacturing and acute tral 


“or opened, and the fluid contents allowed to escape, and if the remain-— 
























slaughter-houses-in Whitechapel consoled me, saying, “ ‘We saa eee 2 
plenty of measles by-and-by, when the Irish pigs come in.” oS 
has shown that this reputation for measles does not concern the pigs of 3 
the whole of Ireland, but rather of some particular counties. He enu~~_ 
merates: Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, and Queen’s County. Of the — 
counties in the province of Ulster he describes Monaghan as then ; 
greatest sufferer. - 

In the north of Germany measles are less frequent than in Trelandi 
but more frequent than in England. Amongst several hundred pigs ~ 
asin ted. from Hamburg into London I have, “however, not observed a 

ingle measly one. ; Be 

When the micros copic inspection of meat had been introduced ina 
Brunswick for the protection of the public health and the sausage- — 


months, yet measles were not very uncommon, but rather more common 
than had been believed or expected. 3 
In Central Germany the common tapeworm is of about the same- 
fr equency as in ‘England. Measles are there also not more frequent 
than in England. . i 
In the south of Germany measles in the pig are almost unknown. 
Of Dutch and Belgian pigs imported into London I have examined — 
several thousands, and never found a measly y one amongst them. ‘This 
circumstance, although arguing well for the manner in which trade is 
carried on, and the mercantile and sanitary inspection of the pigs 1s 
perfor med, does not in itself argue that measles do not occur in Holland — 
or Belgium. Many of the pigs coming to London by Ostend come from: 


purity is the circumstance that they come from the establishments of 


The large-breeding establishments in Germany, Holland, Belgium, .and — 
Ireland breed pigs ; which are as free from parasitic disease of any. ‘kind 
as those of the best English breeding establishments. 

The cysticercus ecllulose exists. also in India, as may be coeluden 
from the circumstance that the tenia solium is not uncommon in that — 
empire, and that its fre equency umongst the population stands in a direct ~ 

ratio to the amount of pork which’ they consume. (Med. Times and — 
Gaz., 1857, May, No. 857.) In the north of Africa, particularly Al- 
giers, the measles also occur amongst pigs. In North America also” 
the disease has been observed, a cireumstance which invites an exami- — 
nation of the vast quantities of pork now imported from that continent — 


districts. 
6. Vitality of the biadder-worms, and public and private measures ~ 
Sor their destruction. 


‘The mechanical destruction of the bladder of the eysticercus eellulosa 
is not in itself sufficient to destroy the worm. The bladder may be torn 
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ing part be now swallowed a tapeworm may be developed from it. 
The vitality of the parasites in measly pork is mostly destroyed by — 
salting, provided that the process has affected every bladder so as. tom 
remove its natural contents and allow a portion of salt to enter instead, - 
3ut ft does not follow from this that all salting of pork protects from. « 
tapeworm. If the interior of salted joints is not sufficiently venetratedeal 
by the brine, bladders may survive a certain time. The English soldiers © 3 
in the Crimea alleged that the eating of salted pork gave them the tape- A 
worm, Much of the salted pork supplied to the English Army in aoe 
ie 
be 
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eicicit came. - from oi and the Sirceasnteendd ‘atised the provision APPENDIX. - 
aerchants of Cork to appoint a committee to investigate the question, 
and report upon its bearings. ‘Although the committed reported that Non tyes 
thorough curing and perfect cooking destroyed the vitality of the ee Parasitic 
eseases of 
a parasites, it did not negative absolutely the question whether or not Quadrupeds 
- some parasites might Hot survive the process of curing. If then it used for ~ 
was true that Cork bacon or salt pork did give to soldiers in the Food, by 
Crimea the tapeworm, it follows that measles in the interior of pork D?-Thudichum, 
i did live longer than the time which elapsed between the killing of the ee 
2 pigs at Cork and the distribution of the bacon in the Crimea. It is 
~ not denied that many soldiers ate the bacon raw or underdone, as the 
country people i in Lincolnshire eat the American bacon now, perfectly 
_ raw, and without any preparation whatever. The value of the con- | 
| clusions drawn from these allegations regarding tapeworm amongst ~ ay 
soldiers in the Crimea is, however, very small, fir st, because they are un- — 
. authenticated, and, secondly, because other causes may have co-operated 
_in the production of tapeworms of another species, which, in a military | ss 
4 camp, could not be distinguished from the tenia solium. I mean the + NG 
eating of underdone beef infected with measles of the tenia medio- Ap I 
“eanellata, the tapeworm of the ancients, of several parts of the Orient, Seas 
and of Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. it ene 
The measles are destroyed by the process of smoking with ‘much [Sie 
i greater certainty than the trichine.. The bladder of the parasite es 
collapses during smoking, its fiuid is absorbed, and its membrane . 
_ and head assume a turbid condition. ‘The cavity in which the bladder 
was situated becomes nearly obliterated. When the meat, which of 
- course must have been salted before smoking, is given to animals 
quite fresh after smoking, without having been kept, no vital change 
_whatever is observed to be effected in the stomach upon the bladders 
é and heads. ‘They are digested as readily as after keeping, when there 
remains but a heap of oranules of the size of a hempseed, as the last 
? trace of what was once a -bladder-worm of the size of a bean. But mers. 
: these experiments upon animals have again no conclusive force, as even 
» quite fresh measles, when brought into the stomach of animals, are 
_ simply digested, and never any further developed.* They grow only i in ca 
the human stomach, and experiments performed in such a ‘stomach ares. ts 
_ alone entitled to speak a final word on this subject. oar 
- When measly pork is kept, without preparation of any kind, for a | ‘4 
fortnight or three weeks, the measles may yet live at the end of that 
% period, provided the meat has not become putrid. Leuckart could keep 
measles alive fora fortnight during autumn and winter, when he left ih 
y them within the fresh pork. ae 
From the above considerations we obtain the following practical 
conclusions :—The measles in pork canbe destroyed by thorough 
a Salting and curing. ‘They are probably most completely destroyed by 
_ the effect of salting smoking, and drying combined. ‘The measles in 


oO? 


“pork are destroyed by perfect cooking, as defined in the chapter 
4. ; 















-* Von Siebold stated in his work ou cystic and cesteid entozoa that he had 
Yeared teenie in a dog’s intestine from measles of the pig. The tenie were, 
2 however, not proved to be of the species solium. Moreover, Von Siebold was at 
_ that time not aware of the true relation between cystic and cestoid worms, and im 3 
s identified tenia solium with the bladder worms occurring in dogs. For this he had ~ 
_ some foundation in the statement of Diesing that the cy: sticereus cellulose was also 
as such found in dogs. But since that time many experiments have been made by 
- Leuckart, Haubner, and others, to rear cysticercus cellulose in the flesh of dogs 
rf from the’ eges of tenia solium, and the tenia solium in the intestine of dogs from 
_ eysticercus cellulose, all of which have proved unsuccessful. This makes it probable 


that the Maiement of Von Siebold is the result of an error in diagnosis. 
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referring to the destruction of trichine- by cooking. But measles in: 
pork can give rise to tapeworm in man,—either when fresh meat is — 
eaten raw or underdone, that is, red,—or when imperfectly cured bacon — 


is eaten raw or underdone. 


. It therefore follows that fresh measly pork is an article which is 


dangerous to the public health, and is properly seized ; that salt measly 
pork in brine or dry salt is also dangerous, though in a less degree than’ 


fresh pork, and is properly seized ; that properly cured, that is to say, — 
salted, smoked, and hung bacon from measly pork, is not likely to — 
produce tapeworm in man, and may be allowed to be sold; but that ~ 
this innocuity is not certain unless the bacon has been kept for the — 
period of three months. Measly bacon, which does not bear the ~ 
evidence of that age, or cannot be proved to be of that age, is properly — 
seized. Now whereas bacon which is so cured that any measles which 
it may contain are perfectly shrivelled and disintegrated is not likely — 
to be discovered by the inspection of meat as practicable and practised, — 
the following rule is the final issue of our experience and considerations : _ 

“That all pork, fresh or prepared, upon which the evidences of © 


measles can be perceived, should be seized and destroyed.” 


I say destroyed, although the pork might be made innocuous by 4 
curing. But this process, to be effected under supervision and control, — 


would be so expensive as to defeat the object for which alone it could 


be undertaken. Happily the rule has already been enforced for several — 
years in the city of London, and has worked very well. Fresh — 
measly pork which, yet in 1854, could be had on Newgate Market in — 
abundance, has almost disappeared from this and the other city markets. — 
I have never found a specimen of it on any other London market. 


This difficulty of selling or avoiding seizure has greatly diminished 


the value of such pork, and consequently increased the desire of © 
producers to rear pigs free from these parasites. Hence the disease — 
has probably and avowedly actually diminished everywhere. At the — 
places of export measly pigs are stopped. They are again stopped at the — 
places of importation. The fear that they can be seized and destroyed — 
operates as an almost perfect prevention of their importation. Any — 
measly pig, known to be so, is killed, and cured for bacon, and sold only © 
after it has undergone such changes as will kill the measles. We have — 
then the just hope that by the continued rigorous execution of all the — 
measures which the executive is authorized by law to adopt, the. 
disease which shows itself as measles in the pig, and tapeworm in — 
man, may become so abated in frequency as to be practically of little — 


importance. “ 


If slaughtered animals were properly inspected while under the — 
process of dressing, cysticerci would lose their last chance of escaping — 


the grasp of preventive medicine. 


IV. MEASLES IN CATTLE. 


1. Historical data which led to the discovery of measles in cattle. 


The first author who mentions a tenia with an unarmed head is z 


Bremser. He had never found the famous ring of hooklets upon any 






of the teniz which he had collected in the course of his anthelminthic — 
practice at Vienna. But as a tenia which had been sent to him by 
Rudolphi from Berlin showed the ring of hooklets in an exquisite — 
manner, he endeavoured to reconcile these differences by the hypothesis — 


that his teniz were toothless old individuals. From that time it was 


generally believed that the armed tenia with progressing age lost its — 
teeth. Wardruch at Vienna never found an armed tenia amongst the — 













ry Bie isaiie iid he peas Weiedhiaak also stated that the 
ia, which was common in the south-east of Wiirtemberg and the 
djoining districts of Bavaria, was nearly always unarmed. Schmidt- 
| “miiller (Hannoversche Annalen 1847-8, 602), during a fifteen years’ 
‘residence in Java, observed 148 tapeworms, of which not one was 
provided with hooklets, These tenie had mostly been imported 
from the Guinea Coast in the intestines of so-called negro soldiers. 

Nicolai had also observed the occurrence of an unarmed tenia in’ the 
Saxon Erzgebirge, and had proposed to constitute it into a separate 
species. But all these discussions and propositions were fruitless, 
until Kiichenmeister drew attention to the circumstance that the 
_ toothless tenia was also destitute of a snout or rostellum, and that 
; although it might be granted that a tapeworm might lose its fangs, 
yet it could not be conceived that this also involved the loss of the 
proboscis. . He then showed that the toothless tenia had larger sucking 
disks, was fatter in appearance, and showed more numerous branches 
of the uterine organs than the tenia solium, and justified fully his pro- 
position to constitute the toothless tenia into a new species. under the 
zoological name of tania mediocanellata.* (Deutsche Klinik, 1852, 
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* This adjective was derived from a malformed specimen, which had a median 
_ water vessel in addition to the two lateral ones. As the normal hookless tenia has 
two lateral water vessels with cross-junctions at the end of each joint (see Fig. 5), 
exactly like teenia solium (see Fig. 4), the term mediocanellata is without meaning. 
ae “should, therefore, gradually be abandoned, and the diagnostic term “ saginata,” 
Os originally employed by the helminthologist pastor Gotze, should be substituted. The 
soli, is truly a fattened tapeworm compared with the lean and pale tenia 
solium, ; 
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AppENDIx. P 5/9). The new species was’ Epackaa by Wank Beneden, Schmidt, 
THiLok seh and others. It was shown that it was endemic in Abyssinia. 
No. 7. and Caffraria, | and was the consequence of the eating of raw flesh from 


On Parasite cattle, not from pigs, which are not eaten in those countries. It was 
Diseases of 


 Queidrupeds also ascertained that it had repeatedly been. induced: in children and 4 
ased for adults by the eating of raw beef, which in the cases concerning chil- 

_. Food,by dren had been ordered by the physicis ans‘as more digestible than cooked 
Dr. Thudichum. meat, Tn consequence of all these data the suspicion that this par-— 3 


3 


ticular tenia was introduced into the human cyl oes by means of. the ee 2 


3 
A 
4 





Les 


eA that the preparatory apes ge, the larva :or Syatlest cus of the foshaal micdaas ‘ 
Nae . eanellata, lives in the flesh of cattle, until such a surmise should ‘have ‘s 
? been shown as possibly correct by the artificial infection of cattle with — 
the bladder-worm of this tenia, or, in other words, by the artificial be 4 


duction of measles in cattle. 7 7s 

at 2. Of the production of measles in cattle. 4 

2. Of the pro-  _Leuckart (Menschl. Paras., p. 293,) made a calf, one month old, eat a | 
duction of piece of tenia mediocanellata four feet in length, and a week later. 


paresis tn another shorter piece of the same worm. On the 16th day the animal q 


appeared very ill, and could not stand, although it had consumed its — 

allowance of milk. On the 17th day after infection it died. All the 7 
muscles were found strongly impregnated with young cysticerci of from : 
0:4 to 1°7 mm. in length, de posited in whitish cysts of exudation : 
matter resembling tubercle. The little bladders were not provided — 
with vessels ; but. they showed the rudiments of a head, which was not ; 
inserted at some point of their equator, as in the measles of the pig, but : 
was developed at one of the ends of the longest diameter. . Besides the : 


Ls 


voluntary muscles, many of the internal organs were found strongly in- 
fected. The heart was densel y covered with vellow measles, and measles 
were distributed throughout the entire thickness of its ‘walls. The F 
capsule of the kidneys showed thousands of little nodules, also the 
lymphatie glands, which were swelled, and, like the lymphatic vessels, 
reddened. Every nodule appeard like a ‘miliary ‘tubercle, but con- 
tained a cysticercus. The brain contained about a dozen- little bladders . 
in a free state between the gyri of the hemispheres. It was therefore 
clear that the calf had died from the effects of the immigration of | 
countless young cysticerci of the tenia mediocanellata into all parts of | 
its body. ‘a 
To another calf the same observer gave 25 joints of the tenia ~ 
mediocanellata to eat, and at inter vals of from five to six days 3 
repeatedly from five to eight joints. The animal received 40 or 50 : 
joints from two tapeworms. About 20 days after the first infection 2 
the ealf became ill, lost its appetite, was weak, its skin was rough, and © 
it had fever. These symptoms lasted for about 10. days, and ‘then. : 
abated. 48 days after the first infection the cleidomastoid muscle was # 
excised, and found to be full of bladder worms. They resembled the ~ 
measels from pork so completely that they might easily have been 
passed for such. ‘Phe rudimentary head was in the equatorial region, — 
and appeared as a white turbidity upon the glassy bladder. It was ~ 
erown into the bladder, and apparently in a receptaculum, which was 
everywhere in close contact with the interim outside of the rudi- 
mentary head. The head knobs of the youngest (30 days old) cysticerel 
showed no sucking disks, but these organs were fully developed in — 
animals 48 days old. At the bottom of the cavity of the head a fifth ~ 
depression could be perceived, much resembling the four disks in a zone. — 
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_ At its narrowest part minute little spicules were distinguished. At this 


- Pig. 6. Cysticercus teenie mediocanellate, the bladder- 
worm of veal, showing five suckers. 





stage this organ might 
have been mistaken for an 
armed rostellum. Three 
months after infection the 
calf was killed. The 
flesh now presented ex- 
actly the same appearance 
as measly pork. Oblong 
water bladders, with a 
white nucleus each, were 
every where interposed be- 
tween the fibres of the 
muscles ; and when one 
of these bladders was 
isolated and pressed it 
produced a neck and head 
of a tenia, with four main 
lateral sucking disks, and 
a terminal or frontal suck- 
ing disk in the centre 
between the four others ; 
all trace of spicules had 
disappeared, and a system 


of circulating vessels had become developed round the central sucking 


disk. 


Fig. 7. Head and neck of 
tenia solium, 


showing differences in the formation of the heads 


of the human teenie. 





This central sucking disk is 
also developed in the adult 
tenia, and has been described 
by Bremser. In its centre there 
is so minute a cavity that it 
is easily mistaken for a mouth, 
and may have given rise to the 
belief that the human tenia had 
a mouth. 

Mosler (Helmintholog. Bei- 
trige, 1864,) repeated the ex- 
periment of Leuckart. The 
calf died of the inflammation 
set up everywhere by the 
cysticerci. The heart in par- 


coloured engraving, appeared 
as if studded with miliary 
tubercles. 

Leuckart gave to a sheep 60 
proglottids of the tania medio- 
canellata. Eight weeks after- 
wards not a single cysticercus 
could be found in it. The 
liver showed a number of white 


Fig. &. Head and neck . ° 
of tenia mediocanellata, speckles, and many lymphatic 


glands were in a state of shri- 
velling as if from previous 


hemorrhage, exactly such as had been found in the body of the calf 
which had been successfully infected. 
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Apeenprx. ‘Some hundreds of the cysticer ci from tlie‘calf were given to a dog 
| to eat, with a view of ascertaining whether they would live, and 
No.'7. become developed into tenie. The result was negatives. showing that 
On Parasitic h 1 li age ote 
Diseases of he tenia mediocanellata cannot live in the 0g, owing probably to 
Quadrupeds the great power of the digestive process in the dog’ s stomach, 
» used 
Fook by 3. Of the diagnosis of measles in cattle. ee: 
Dr. Thudichum. =»'The question why the cysticerci of the tenia mediocanellata have 


“ , : 


3, Ofthedia. ever been observed in the flesh of calves. (with the exception of those 

enosis of mea- Cases in which they were intentionally - reared), is one of great interest 

sles in cattle. and importance from a sanitary point of view. It is probable that these 
bladder-worms ‘are present in cattle in very: ‘small numbers. only, and 
consequently do not present any such striking appearance on sections of 
the flesh ‘as’ is produced by measles in the: pigs For while a pig would 
devour ‘an entire tapeworm, as of course, if it came in its way; a calf 
would refuse to eat it if it could ‘avoid doing 80, and hence only single 
proglottids or free eggs adhering to or‘concealed in the herbs making/up 
the or dinary food of cattle could: be introduced into them. Thus, cattle 
being driven along a road or path would be liable to snatch a mouthful 
of grass, and with it a proglottid of the hookless and five-cupped tape- 
worm, ‘This very circumstance of the searcity of cysticerei in the flesh 
of cattle facilitates their importation into the human intestine. The 
single specimens are not discovered and not avoided, and consequently 
the teniz derived from them live in ‘almost all countries of our globe, 
and infect the black man and the white,—the Mongol, Malay, and Ted? 
skinned Indian. 

I have examined many thousands of sections of beef on many null 
dreds of bodies of beef, and never found a cysticercus of this tenia in 
the flesh or any other organ. Probably, if calves and heifers were 
systematically dissected with the same care as human bodies, :these - 
eysticerci would appear as fr equently as the trichina or the eysticercus 
cellulose in man, both which parasites were discovered in the anatomi- 
cal theatre, and without anatomical dissection, would, no deat; have 
eluded the vigilance of science much longer. . * 


4, Of the geo- 4; Of the geographical distribution of measles in aie. 

Scheaing aps With regard to this point, we can only draw some inferences from 
Reeasles in the prevalence of the tenia. ‘The hookless tapeworm comes ‘from the 
cattle. five- cupped bladder-worm: which lives in the calf and heifer. ‘and not 


in ‘the pig. Every case of tapeworm of this kind was, therefore, pre- 
ceded by the existence in a piece of veal or beef of the—hookless 
five-cupped bladder-worm, which escaped cooking, and being. swallowed 
was set free in the intestine to grow and effect propagation. —It-is clear, 
therefore,:that wherever the tapeworm occurs the bladder-worm , does 
also occur. 
The tenia mediocanellata then occurs in all parts of the Hate, but its” 
prevalence in various parts of various countries differs very much.: 
Europe. Austria.—It is the exclusive tenia of Austria Proper (ar chduchy), so 
that the great helminthologists Bremser and Wardruch never saw any 
other amongst the many worms which they obtained at Vienna. Wur- 
temberg.—In the south-eastern part of this kingdom, and in the northern; 
part, through which the Neckar flows, the unar med tenia oceurs nearly 
exclusively. | Bavaria.—The south-western portions of this kingdom 
are also exclusively visited by the tenia mediocanellata. Leuckart. 
observed this tenia in a Jewish child, et. 2 years, from Wiirzburg, 
which had been fed upon raw scraped beef. Saxony.—The tape- 
worm common in the Saxon Erzgebirge is unarmed. Hesse-Darmstadt. 
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‘In the central parts of Germany, round the province of Upper Hesse, | APPENDIX, 
‘the armed tenia is nearly as common as the unarmed. Frankfort.— 
Out of 28 tanie which had been obtained by Frankfort physicians 6 a dp ait 
during nine months, nine belonged to the species mediocanellata. Diseases of 
North Germany.—The common tenia is the solium, and mediocanellata Quadrupeds 
ds very rare indeed, if it occurs at all. Aussia.—Leuckart examined a _—_used for 
tenia mediocanellata which a gentleman had brought with him from _ 40d, by 
At. Petersburg. France.—The same observer examined another tenia Destibacheniam: 

_ mediocanellata which a person had imported in his intestine from rae 
the south of France. England.—The tenia mediocanellata has been 
observed in London in the present year 1864.—It has also been observed 
.at Sheffield (see Gamgee, Report p. 233). The scarcity of data must 
hot mislead us to conclude that the tenia is very rare in England. 

The tenia mediocanellata, as a distinct species, has only just been 
yzoologically established, and the medical profession cannot, be said 
have been made fully acquainted with it. Belgiwm—Van Beneden 
observed a tania mediocanellata which had been passed by a butcher 

in Belgium. According to Davaine, the hookless tenia is common in |, 
the East. Abyssinia.Amongst the Abyssinians the hookless tenia ane 

is yery common. They eat no pork, and eat the beef raw. Guinea “"°* 
_Coast.—The negroes who are imported by the Dutch into Java under 
ithe name of soldiers come from the Guinea Coast. They frequently 
‘have tapeworms on arrival. Schmidtmiiller observed 148 of them, all 
being hookless.  Caffraria.—It is probable that the cattle in Caffirland 
are liable to be infected by the cysticercus with five cups. It is related, 
upon the authority of Knox, that English soldiers who had to eat beef 
from bad cattle became infected with tapeworms. North America,— America. 
-Weinland has described a tenia, which is evidently the mediocanellata, 
under the name of tenia solium, var. abietina. It came from a 
Chippewa Indian. 





_ §, Measures for the prevention of tenia mediocanellata. 


Sas is remarkable that only young calves can be infected with the 5. Measures for 
‘eysticerci of this tenia, and that their developement is completed in ve Er lnes 
‘about three months. But we do not as yet know anything about the 4: canellata. 
‘vitality of these cysticerci, and how long they live in adult cattle, into 

Which they have been imported while these cattle were young. It may 

‘perhaps be found that the eysticerci do not long survive the adult stage of 

thé host in which they live, and that therefore well-seasoned ox beef or 

old cow and bull beef are always free from these cysticerci, And it 

may be found that the infection with the worm is effected by meat from 

calves and heifers. If-we suppose this surmise, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to have some probability in its favour, it would give additional 

force to the culinary rule, that all veal should be eaten well done, and 

that beef may be eaten underdone. The rule to eat veal thoroughly 

done will afford protection against the tenia when contained in veal. 

The habit to eat beef underdone will afford an opportunity for the 

tenia to escape the effect of cooking, and to become developed in the 

‘intestinal canal. But this danger is at present a mere surmise, as 

‘the cysticercus has never as yet been found in beef. Nervous people, 

‘however, may eat their beef as well’ as their veal thoroughly cooked, 

and be sure to be perfectly protected from tapeworm from both 

sources. | 
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V. Cysticercus 
tenuicollis seu 
mergens, cysti- 
cercus teenie 
marginate. 
The diving 
bladder-worm 
from the belly 
of sheep, oxen, 
and pigs. 

1. Description 
of the bladder- 
worm. 
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V.—CyYSsTICERCUS TENUICOLLIS SEU MERGENS, CYSTICERCUS TANLE~ 
MARGINATZ. THE DIVING BLADDER-WORM FROM THE BELLY 
OF SHEEP, OXEN, AND PIGS. . 


1. Description of the bladder-worm. 


In the abdominal cavity of nearly every sheep that is killed in 
London can be found one or more parasitic animals, known to butchers 
under the name of water-bladders.* ‘These water-bladders are not rarely 
quite free in the abdomen, and fall out the moment it is slit open with 
the knife; more frequently, however, they are attached to the net, the 
liver, or the mesentery, being enclosed in a capsule formed by a thin 
layer of the peritoneum. When the animals are very fat, as is com- 
monly the case with sheep, the water-bladders may be almost entirely 
hidden by adipose tissue, and unless carefully searched for escape — 
detection. Their size, however, is generally so considerable, from that 
of a walnut to that of a hen’s or even a goose’s egg, that an experienced 
person will always perceive them when they are present. 

When such a bladder-worm, while yet contained in its peritoneal 
cyst, is held up against the light, it is seen to move strongly ; the 
motions, indicated by a passing milkiness or opacity of the otherwise 
perfectly transparent bladder of the animal, appear at first sight little 
systematic, but when the bladder is so placed that the opaque yellow 
roundish solid knob which it contains is uppermost, it can be seen that 
these motions are indeed accomplished with great regularity, and con- 
sist mainly in a series of diving motions which this bulbous part of the 
animal, the inverted or in itself doubled-up head, performs into the 
cavity of the bladder. As these motions cease when the animal gets 
cold, it is well to keep it in the warm hand, or to place it upon a plate 
surrounded with warm water. Under these circumstances the curious 
spectacle of the alternate submersion 
and rising to the surface of the packed- — 
up head can be observed for a con- 
siderable time. 

On opening the peritoneal cyst the 
bladder-worm escapes, together with. 
a small quantity of a viscid yellowish 
fluid, The bladder-worm, on being laid 
free upon a plate or saucer, flattens, 
its outline assuming a pear shape, with — 
the head at the pointed end. From 
this moment it loses the power of 
withdrawing its head deep into the 
interior of the bladder, and the only 
motions which it performs are ver- 
micular contractions of the transverse 
or circular muscles, passing as a kind 
of peristaltic action from the posterior 
towards the anterior end of the bladder. 

On tlie external surface of the little 
knob at the thin end of the bladder- 





Fig. 9. Cysticercus tenuicollis, or diving F : : 
bladder-worm of sheep. Natural size, WOrm is seen a transverse slit with 


rounded edges. When the knob is 





* This is the most appropriate name to be used by those who leave out of sight 
the fact that this bladder is a worm. Cysticercus tenuicollis must be taken to mean 
“‘tender-hill bladder-tail.” As the bladder-tail is large in comparison to others 
and plump, it may be termed a miniature mountain. Why its tenia was termed 
“marginata” we cau appreciate much less, for in our experience it required artificial 
dyeing to produce the appearance of a margin. 
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APPENDIX, 
here it is inserted in the bladder towards the slit, gentle pressure 

Ping at the same time sustained upon the body of the bladder, the No 7. | 
little knob becomes longer by the evolution from the slit of what is 0” Parasitic 
packed inside of it, until at last a head comes forth carrying a ros- rai 
tellum, two rings of hooklets numbering between 16 and 18 pairs, and “seq or 
four suckers. ‘The head is but a trifle thicker than the part on which — Food, by 

it is planted, so that if no traction is made a neck cannot be distin- Dr.Thudichum. 
guished ; it passes directly into what is now a finely segmented piece 


gently pressed, and stroked with a camel’s hair pencil, from the part 
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Fig. 10. Cysticercus tenuicollis, or divin Fiz.11. The same, opened longitudinally, 
bladder-worm of sheep, with the hea showing parenchyma of neck and re- 
turned out. ‘ tractor and brush of muscles. 

of a tapeworm about #-inch in length, and this is itself the continuation 
of the stalk end of the pear-shaped bladder-worm. 

On cutting open the bladder-worm a perfectly colourless and clear 
liquid escapes, and the bladder collapses. The vermicular part shows 
a cavity of its own, which is covered with trabecule of contractile 
tissue, and separated from the cavity of the bladder by a kind of 
diaphragm. From the centre of this diaphragm a kind of ligament 
is seen to hang down into the cavity of the bladder, terminating with 
a brushlike mass of loose fibres. This is the contractile or muscular 
organ by which the head of the worm performed its diving motions 


before it had been taken out of the adventitious cyst. The fibres, 


how contracted to a brushlike bundle, were fixed on various parts 


of the inside of the bladder, in the 
manner shown in Fig. 11. When the 
removal of the worm in the adven- 
titious cyst from the animal is care- 
fully managed, and the cyst and the 
bladder are dissected under water, 
either while they are fresh, or after 
they have been hardened in spirit 
of wine, some of these delicate fibres 
Fig.12. The retractor and muscular fibresin C20 yet be seen attached to the walls 
maior of the cysticercus tenuicollis. of the bladder, and thus the true 
pat meaning of an organ explained, which, 
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APPENDIX, when it is entirely detached from the bladder, and floats in its cavity, 
admits of no easy interpretation. 
1 The brushlike end of. the contractile apparatus consists of very ‘and . 
Distases OF fibres, with minute nuclei. When they have united to form the com- 
Quadrupeds pact string another tissue is superadded, namely, a membrane carryin 
“used for the carbonate of lime corpuscles which are imbedded in the cccond 

Food,by outer membrane of all cestoid worms. This -occurrence of lime cor 
Dr. .Thudichum, puscles on a part of the interior of the cysticercus is the more 
noteworthy as the entire bladder is quite free from these formations, 
while the head part or cross-striped portion of the worm contains them 
in great numbers, and of the ordinary shape and properties. 

In some cysticerci the thin part of the bladder is used as a receptacle 
for the inverted head, but this is not a constant feature. The inverted 
head is then withdrawn within the neck, which is. itself again with- 
drawn within the bladder. A very slight pressure suffices to expel 
the vermicular part from the neck, and turn the latter out of the 
bladder. I have never seen the residues of a Special internal recep- 
taculum, but do not therefore deny that a receptaculum may exist at 
those early stages in which Leuckart believes to have observed one. 

I have observed a very large cysticercus which contained a secondary — 
endogenous cysticercus, attached with a few fibres to the inside of the 
narrow part of the bladder near the neck. ‘This secondary bladder had 
as yet neither suckers nor hooks, and was in every respect an 
acephalocystis. On mentioning this observation to Professor Leuckart, 
he informed me that he too had observed a cysticercus tenuicollis with 
several endogenous secondary bladders or eysticerci. These observa- 
tions have a direct bearing on the assertion sometimes made, that 
certain multilocular cystic tumours occurring in man are degenerations 
of the cysticercus tenuicollis. They open up ‘a new research on the 
sexless multiplication of this animal, and shee a remarkable analogy 
with the echinococcus. 

The cysticercus tenuicollis inhabits the eRe: cavity of ruminants 
and pigs, but is very rarely developed to maturity in any other part 
of these animals. I have once found a full grown but dead and decom- 
posed cysticercus in a hard’ cyst in the mediastinum of a ‘sheep? 
When the lungs of sheep’ which contain mature cysticerci in thei 
abdomen are examined; a smaller or larger number of nodules are per- 
ceived in them either by the sight or the touch. These nodules are: 
adventitious cysts; containing crumbled up bladder-worms, lifeless, and 
not rarely decayed. Some of them show the yellow spot and radiating? 
rugs corresponding’ to the place, whence it was intended that the head’ 
should grow inwards. For one or two worms in the abdomen thousands 
can be counted in the lungs. ‘Their number and distribution gives a 
vivid idea of the illness which the wandering embryos must produce in’ 
the unfortunate lambs which have swallowed the’ ege-bearing pro- | 
glottids or free eggs. They prove that the great majority of English 
sheep feeding grounds are unclean, being infested with the seeds of 
these par asites. They prove a state of things on our farms which calls 
for immediate and energetic remedies. ‘Agricultural societies- -and 
journals have here a wide scope for diffusing useful information; to 
serve towards the improvement and protection of stock, ane the erent 
security of the health of the pau: 
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2. Transformation of the cysticercus mergens into a tenia. 
Experiment. 


fom 


AWhen- I. had_first. perceived the peculiar diving motions and Pound 
the internal contractile apparatus of this cysticercus I was inclined to 
consider it as‘a-peculiar species. In this I was still more justified by 
the discovery. of “a secondary endogenous cysticercus in-one of the 
bladders. I, therefore, had sufficient grounds for investigating the 
further development of the cysticercus, in order to decide whether 
the peculiar features.which I had observed. were characteristics of 
a new species, or new peculiarities of life and structure of the old 
eysticercus tenuicollis, 


«1, procured 4 nearly fallygrown young» dog; ' and: having convinced’ 


myself of its good health, gave it, on June 7th, 1864, ten of the cysticerci 
in question, which I had 24 hours previously taken out of several sheep 
in a Slaughter-house near Clare Market; The cysticerci were mostly 


yet surrounded. by the peritoneal adventitious cyst, and to some a little: 
fat adhered. ‘They were dipped in oil; and placed into the mouth of the. 


dog far back upon the root of the tongue. The smaller ones. it 
swallowed: when the mouth was kept closed:for a short time ; but. those 
with stiff fat adhering did not go down. They were easily swallowed 
without -being -broken -when: the animal: was allowed to have two or 


three bites at the fat... Free cysticerci the dog endeavoured unsuccess-. 


fully to chew, and then dropped them, refusing to eat: them. . They 
were then put down its throat. In this manner the dog swallowed nine 
of the cysticerci entire ; one, however,.broke in its mouth, and only the 
head and ruptured bladder were swallowed. ‘The dog was fed upon 
boiled meat, greaves, bread,.and. bones, and remained. cheer ful and well. 
On June 17 it had a little trichinous rabbit’s flesh. given to it, and the 
_ bones of a trichinous rabbit, whereupon. it. had. diarrhea for. about, a 
fortnight. On July 1 it devoured 11. cysticerci from sheep, obtained 
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2. Transfhrma- 
tion of the cysti- 
cercus mergens 
into a tenia. 
Experiment. 


about an hour previously. . One broke in the,mouth of the dog. After 


this the dog had fluid tar-like motions for some time, but an allowance 
of bones remedied this disturbance. It ate voraciously; and grew fat, 
being tied up during the whole time it was under observation. On 


September 28, 1864, the dog was killed and examined in presence of 


Mr. Simon. In the large intestine single proglottids and chains of from 





Figo 18, Fetes Fig. 14, Fig. 15. 


Single proglottids, magnified. 18 containing many eggs; 14 few C£E8 ; 
15 no eggs at all, 
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Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 


Chain of 4 proglottids, one proglottid ’ Two proglottids, one 
malformed. a twin formation. 


two to five were found in lively motion. In the small intestine were 
found 17 tenie, six being upwards of a yard in length when fairly 
distended, and carrying great numbers of sexually ripe proglottids, 
while 11 were much shorter, namely, from 12 to 20 inches when fairly 
distended, and carried only a small number of sexually ripe proglottids. 
The six Jong teniz were evidently referable to the first feeding of 
cysticerci on June 7; the 11 shorter teenie to the second feeding on 
July 1. Of the first lot six had therefore survived and developed 
themselves ; of the second lot all had become developed. This suggests 
that the fresher the cysticerci are eaten the more readily they survive. 


_ The first cysticerci had been exposed to the air for 24 hours ; the last 


8. Description 
of the tenia. 


ones for only one. 


3. Description of the tenia. 


A. The six large tenia. In general appearance they resembled the 
common human tapeworm derived from the pig’s measles (t. solium), 
the ripe proglottids, in particular, offering no external difference of 
appearance. But the entire habit was smaller, and the tapering of the 
neck towards the head much less, than in tenia 
solium. The neck was scarcely thinner than the 
head, and thus differed greatly from tenia solium, 
which has a very thin neck, upon which a thick 
pear-shaped knob-like head is planted. The head 
was square, and carried four not very large 
suckers in planes which stood to the four sides 
of the head in the same relation as the upper 
four planes of the regular octahedron stand to the 
sides and corners of the cube. The centre of the 
head ended in a small rostellum or snout, which 
carried two rings of. claws, 34 in number. The 
claws were of about the same size ‘as those of 
tenia solium, but not so strong, and shorter and 
more gracile than those of the tenia serrata. The 
roots of the claws or manubria were longer than 
in the tenia solium. The shorter hooklets were 





and carried a double lateral tuberculum or secon- 
dary root, while the long ones had but a single 


Fig. 18. Head and neck of > 3 
tie ‘tania marginata, One (see Fig. 20). There was a circular vessel 


magnified. round the rostellum outside the hooks, from which 
eight vessels proceeded radially over the sides of the head, two in each 
of the intervals between the suckers. The head passed at once into a 
neck which, for a few millimetres, showed no distinct transverse divi- 
sions, ‘The neck decreased slightly in diameter towards the fourth 


nearly two thirds the length of the longer ones, — 
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Fig. 19. The two rings of hooklets ($4) greatly magnified. 


millimetre of its length, and then with distinct 
transverse markings appearing very gradually began 
to increase its lateral diameter. 

The longest worm measured 3’ 3” in length, and 
consisted of 404 joints or proglottids. The first 
100 joints behind the head were so short as to 
take up only an inch of the length of the worm. 
At the 230th joint the proglottids began to be 
square ; at the 260th became again irregular; then 
at the 300th again square. About the 334th ripe 
uteri could be distinguished, while the cirrhus was 





‘ Fig. 20. + : + a 4 7 a af » 2 
Long monotuberculatea “stinguishable earlier by its darker colour. The 


and short bitubercu- end was composed of 66 ripe proglottids. In these 


lated hook. there was a uterus distinguishable, but much less 


than about the 350th joint. At this latter joint it was seen that the 
uterus consisted of a main trunk in the axis of the worm, with 


_ branches on both sides, which branches were much subdivided, above 


and below, but left a space in the middle of the proglottid, where the . 


cirrhus lay pretty clear. The lateral vessels were visible, and marked 
off a thin sharp margin along the worm. At joint 360 there was 
inserted an imperfect one-sided joint. 

- The worm next in size, while lying stretched out upon glass, 
measured 2’ 4” in length. At the 240th joint the proglottids became 
Square ; at the 250th the testicles and cirrhus were well developed ; 
at the 275th the branches of the uteri became nicely visible, and were 
well filled ; at joint 289 there was a thick swelled portion ; at 297° 


» 
2 
328 


the proglottids began to be long and thin, and the 305th proglottid 
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Fig. 21. Branched uteri, filled with Fig, 22. Female organs of generation of tenia 
eggs, of tenia marginata. marginata, Bell-shaped external aperture 
and vagina leading to spermatic pouch; on 
both sides the yelk-forming glands, below 
the circular germinal gland, all connected with 
the branched uterus, which in its extremest 
parts is filling with eggs. Testicle, cirrhus 
and penis indicated by black dots. 

The surface of the worms showed a great many pleats, in the furrows 
of which the lime corpuscles were less numerous, “During elongation 

; the transverse pleats disappeared, while the 
longitudinal ones became strongly developed, 
and vice versa. The ripe joints were so in- 
serted into each other that the anterior joint. 
overlapped like a cuff the thinner end of the 
next joint, which was inserted into it for a 
little way. 

We have, therefore, here no specific difference 
from tenia marginata except the length of the ~ 
unripe chain.. The tenia marginata of Batsch 
is described as reaching the square shape only 
at the time of maturity, about the 550th joint. 
ret. Fig 28. This would indicate a tenia of at least 700° 
cca a eee ets joints, while our largest had only 404 joints, 

ginata, imitating thefigure and began to be square at 230, and ripe at- 

ofa tree laden with fruit. 334, We may consider these differences as. 
slight and non-specific, and explain the small size of the worms) 
by the circumstance of there having been 17 at a time in the dog’s. 
intestine. Considering that the specific features of our ripe tenia, 
were all those of the tenia marginata, we must conclude, taking the 
hosts of the cysticercus and teenie and their succession into considera- 
tion at the same time, that the teniz are really of the margined kind 
first defined by Batsch, and that the cysticercus mergens is no other: 
than the cysticercus tenuicollis. se 

B. The 11 small tenie of the second feeding all harmonised with this, 
definition. One had a length of 2’, and was divided into 336 joints,, 





none of them ripe. It had 11 nodulous thickenings in various parts 
of its length, being composed of crippled or permanently and 
closely-contracted and hardened proglottids. A second one, extended 
on glass, measured. 1’ 6”, and had 295 joints, the first inch after the 
head. taking about 100 joints. At 270 the proglottids were square ; 
at 290 long and thin ; 295 being the last. At 287 the cirrhus was 
dark, but there were no ripe uteri, as in the teniz of the first feeding. 
The entire tenia was smaller, narrower, and thinner than the same 
length of large tenia, and showed several nodular) swellings in its 
course. These teenie then were somewhat crippled by over-crowding, 
as could be .at.once concluded when it was seen how they. entwined 
each other when. the intestinal canal was opened, and how they filled 
the cavity of the intestine so as to produce a distension which was 
visible from the outside after the intestine had been cut from the 
mesentery, and placed free upon the table. yk 
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4, The transformation of the eggs of the tenia marginata into the 4. The trans- 


cysticerci tenuicolles. 


* A lamb, which had been fed by Kiichenmeister:with tenia marginata,. tenia margi- 
died on the fifth day (Bericht tiber das Veterinirwesen im Konigreich: nata into the 
Sachsen, 1857 and 1858, p. 22). Hundreds of minute cysticerci: were cysticerci 
found as small white points in the distended net of the portal vein, tenvicolles. 


In some earlier experiments of Kiichenmeister (Parasites, p. 338) the 


animals suffered from peritonitis, but lived longer. Leuckart gave to 
his animals only few proglottids, and thus avoided severe symptoms.; 
He was thereby enabled to study the history of the development of the 
eysticercus tenuicollis, particularly its earliest stages, at leisure. It is 
so similar to the development of the other cysticerci, that: it is unneces-) 
sary to enter upon it at greater length. ©. ig ati t 


formation of 


the eggs of the — 


fk 


5. Of the medical significance of the diving bladder-worm, and the: 5. Of the medi- 


tapeworm derived from it. 


~, eal significance 
of the diving 


' The ripe tenia does, probably, not inhabit the human intestine. bladder-worm, 


At least an experiment of Moller of Altona to breed these tapeworms. and the tape- 
worm derived 


from cysticerci which he himself swallowed has proved unsuccessful, 
and no tenia indubitably derived from man has ever been diagnosed to 
have been a marginata. . Age 
. The cysticercus was at one time believed to have been found in the 
human subject. ‘The observation was made by ‘Thorstensen, a medical 
practitioner in Iceland, and recorded by Schleisner in his nosography 
of that island. (Copenhagen, 1849.) A boy, zt. 4, had a tumour of 
the size of a child’s head in the right side of the abdomen, which had 
caused dropsy. ‘It was opened by Thorstensen, when pus and a number 
of hydatids were discharged. ‘The hydatids had tails, and moved in 


warm water, like the stincus marinus in the sea.. This last sentence 


contains the whole of the data, based upon which Eschricht (Under- 
sdgelser over den i Island endemiske hydatidesygdom. Danske 
videnskab. selsk. forhandl., 1853, p. 211) declared these hydatids to 
have been cysticerci tenuicolles, although Schleisner himself had 
questioned the correctness of the observation. It must at least be’ 
admitted that it cannot be decided what these hydatids actually were. 
But even allowing some degree of probability to the opinion of 
Eschricht, the case was at all events a singular exception, so much so 
that no second similar case is on record in the literature of Europe. 
Rudolphi expressly searched upwards of a thousand dead human bodies 
without finding the bladder-worm once, and therefore justly doubted 


from it. 


390 


whether it ever occurred at all. In Great Britain it has never been 
found in man, although it exists in almost every dog and every sheep, 

No. 7. and for this reason it is evident that if it could live in man ‘it would 
On Parasitic be found frequently, the opportunity for the importation of the eggs 
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retain being much greater than that for the importation of the eggs of the 
sated en tenia echinococcus. Practically, therefore, the diving bladder-worm 


. Food, by does not concern human pathology. But it concerns the veterinary 
Dr.Thudichum. art ; it concerns the purse of the sheep farmer, who almost every- 
where annually loses large sums by either the death or the deterior- 
ation and retardation of the growth of a number of animals; it concerns 
the sportsmen and other lovers of dogs, who wish their animals to be 
clean, healthy, and vigorous. It concerns all of them to take measures 
to exterminate this plague of the sheep-fold. 





6. Prevention 
of the diving 6. Prevention of the diving bladder-worm. 
oaieetal deakpeeammins WET SET part, and happily an inseparable part, of the anti-parasitic 
hygiene of dogs. Dogs must be kept clean and free from parasites. 
With regard to the parasite under consideration, particular care should 
be taken of sheep dogs, which, indispensable animals as they are, most 
commonly infect the flock in the guarding of which they assist. 
Sheep dogs and all other dogs can be freed from any margined tape- 
worms by the following treatment. They should be purged by a dose 
_ of jalap, one scruple in a pill being a good dose for a dog of from 
17 to 30 lbs. A quantity of butter also acts as an easy purgative 
with many dogs, and has the advantage that the animals will eat it 
spontaneously. Or any of the many purgatives known to dog-doctors 
may be obtained. Immediately after the action of the bowels has been 
obtained, half an ounce of the powder of the areca-nut should be given 
to the dog, either in pills or in milk, or mixed with some savoury food. 
With this drug should be united some of the pickings of sheep’s head, 
the pieces with curly fine dense wool being preferred. These any dog 
will swallow when they are dipped in some grease or pasty substance. 
The purge removes the contents of the intestines, and sets up a strong 
peristaltic action. The areca kills the tapeworm when it comes 
sufficiently in contact with it, or at all events makes it obtuse or — 
powerless ; the curly wool entangles the worm in its meshes ; and the 
entire ball composed of worm, wool, and medicine is speedily expelled 
by the energetic action of the bowels. ‘The mass thus expelled must at 
once be destroyed, either by means of fire, or by burying it sufficiently 
deep and in a secure place, so that pigs can under no circumstances 
reach it. This treatment applied to every dog once in every quarter 
of a -year will act as a perfect curative and preventive of canine 
helminthiasis ; it will liberate the dog from old and young tenia ; and 
supposing the dog to become again infected on the day after this 
treatment, then the repetition of the treatment. after three months will 
remove parasites which have only just had time to become ripe, and 
not yet been in a position to do much mischief by the launching into 
the world of ripe proglottids. at 


Te 


VI. Cysticer- VI. CysTICERCUS TNIA ECHINOCOCCUS, OR ECHINOCOCCUS VETERINO= — 


cus tenie RUM. ‘THE MANY-HEADED BLADDER-WoRM oF CATTLE. 
echinococcus, 


Saini 1. Account of the development and propagation of the tenia anda 


The many- cysticercus. 


~ sghameii This bladder-worm constitutes one of the most dangerous and 
worm or a incurable parasitic diseases of man. My interest in this part of the 
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inquiry was unfortunately heightened by the death 
of an acquaintance of mine, a gentleman in the 
prime of life, who perished from inflammation of 
the brain caused by the presence of two echinococcus 
bladders. The observation, that the best and richest 
can perish from a disease which is commonest amongst 
the privileged of squalor, dirt, and poverty, was a 


to observe the manner in which the seed of the danger 
is sown broad cast amongst society was perfectly 
horrifying when the nature of the danger was con- 
sidered, and immensely painful when the thought 
came to the fore-ground how easily the danger might 
be obviated. 

The cystic form of echinococcus lives in cattle and 
man; it is there developed from eggs only, which 
proceed from the ripe tenia echinococcus inhabiting 
the intestine of dogs. The cycle of life of this animal 
is therefore completed only by the succcessive infec- 
tions of three animals. A dog harbours a tenia, and 
this parts with its last joint (proglottis), containing 
ripe eggs. or departs in person from the intestine. 
The proglottis (or tania) may fall to the ground entire 
with all the eggs in it, or the eggs may be laid by 
the proglottis already in the intestinal canal, and 
leave it in separate clusters mixed with feces. These 
egos are now eaten by cattle or man with their 
respective raw or uncooked food, or accidentally 
admixed with cooked food. Arrived in the intestine, 
they are developed into embryos, which penetrate into 
the organs of the abdominal cavity and the chest, and 
are there developed into the cystic form of echino- 
cocci, membranous bladders containing a viscid fluid. 
These cysts occur singly, or in numbers, amount- 
ing sometimes, in cases which have survived the 
; immigration of the parasites many years, to several 
Mig. 24. Tenia echino- thousands. The multiplication of cysts takes place 


coccus. Magnified 24 Sem? : : 
times. by endogenesis, in this manner, that a primary cyst 





preduces in its interior one or more secondary cysts, which latter, 


in their turn, may produce tertiary cysts, and so on. ‘The exact 
mode in which these cysts are formed, and their relation to the 
pes heads forming in their interior, is not yet 
determined. When the membranes of these 
cysts are examined, particularly on sec- 
tions under the microscope, they are seen 
to consist of several layers of varying 
thickness; the surface of the innermost one, 
that is to say, the free inner surface of the 
cyst being mostly covered with granules 
in the way represented in the engraving. 
A microscopic scrutiny of this internal 
surface soon shows the presence of cer- 
tain layers of dark matter matrices, from 
sa ina se which proceed streaks of lines, imitating 
Fig. 25. Echinococcus cyst from human narrow but long folds, wrinkles or ruge, 

Kidney, passed with theurme. Tn these folds there probably run vessels 
serving for the circulation of nutritive and the removal of effete materials, 
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useful reminder of the generality of its danger ; but Dr. Thudichum, 
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§’ Wig. 26. Sections and inner granular surface of cystic membrane of human echinococcus 


magnified. aN 


Sbpede 


and attached to their free surface by means of stems, resembling fruit 
growing on the branches of a tree, are seen the embryos of. the future 
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Fig. 27. Matrix, ruge, buds, and fully developed embryos, one with head and suckers protruded 
from internal surface of echinococcus of sheep. m4 


tenie, appearing either as granular buds with no organization, or as_ 
pear-shaped bodies, with four suckers, but as yet no hooklets ; ultimately 
the embryos appear as oval bodies on a stem, their surface covered with 
chalk corpuscles, and their interior occupied by an involuted head with 
four suckers, a proboscis or rostellum, and two rings of minute hooklets, 
these latter numbering between 30 and 50. When these oval bodies 
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Fig, 28. Echinococcus on stem in its Fig. 29. The same, with head, rostellum, 
& involuted state. hooks, and suckers everted. 


are carefully. pressed the neck and head can be everted,.and.the animal 
then clearly shows its structure as the embryo of the tania represented 
above. ‘The vascular system consists of a ring round the rostellum, 
above the suckers, from which four longitudinal vessels proceed back- 
_wards ; of these two and two unite just before the stem, and two main 
vessels, the future lateral canals of the tenia, enter the stem and pass 
into the ruge: and. deferent vascular system of the cyst. According to 
some observers the echinocoeci on the ruge are always, at least during 
_ the early stages of their formation, enclosed in a separate small cyst, 
or hatching capsule. This capsule I have never observed in sheep 
killed in London, but it is not therefore necessary to believe that it 
does not exist, as the writers who describe it also admit that it bursts 
_ Spontaneously and disappears from sight. On a number of echinococci 
embryos. I have observed peculiar out-growths in the shape of water- 
bladders. ‘These bladders were situated in various parts of the 
eysticerci ; some showed only one, others two, If not produced by 
soaking and pressure these bladders are probably pathological appen- 
dages of the animals. The echinococci of human beings most 
frequently go with them to their graves, or if they leave them by 
the ways of nature or the help of surgical operations during life, 
they are not permitted to continue their dangerous existence. But the 
echinococci of cattle, particularly of sheep, are again set free in the 
process of slaughtering ; they are thrown on the ground, and devoured. 
by. dogs, in them again to grow into ripe teniz. While, therefore, 
jan does not contribute to afford the opportunity for the multiplication 
and propagation of echinococci, his constant liability to the disease 
is, kept up. by the cycle of infection which subsists between dogs and 
sheep. This liability of sheep interferes greatly with the usefulness 
and mercantile results of husbandry, by deteriorating, if not destroying, 
vast numbers of animals all the year round. ‘The pig is also liable 
to be infected by echinocoecus, but much more rarely than the sheep. 
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Apprenpix. Oxen and cows sometimes also have them, but still more rarely 
than pigs. Practically the occurrence of echinococcus in pigs and oxen 
No. 7, need not be considered as important, in comparison to the frequency 


tec 3 3 : : 
a eer es of with which the parasite occurs in sheep. 


ice aa -2. Of the frequency with which echinococcus occurs in sheep killed in 
Food, by London. 
Dr. Thudichum. About eight years ago I instituted an inquiry into the frequency with 
which echinococcus occurs in cattle killed in the district of the parish 
2. Of the eh of St. Pancras, north of the Euston Road. Amongst the worst classes 
cha fi leat of sheep sold in Camden Town I then sometimes could not find a 
coceusoceurs Single animal that was entirely free from echinococci. My present 
in sheep killed impression is that at least a third, if not one half, of all the sheep which 
in London. I then examined contained echinococci in some state or other of de- 
velopment, varying in size from a pin’s head to a man’s fist. Water- 
bladders or acephalocysts, the cysticerci of the tania marginata, were 
then very rarely met with. From a great number of doubtful bladders 
I only succeeded in rearing six teniz marginate. 

In this year, 1864, the echinococcus is so rare in sheep, that up to 
July 18th I have not yet had a single well-developed bladder in hand, 
showing the microscopic heads, and giving promise of the possibility of 
rearing the small tania; but every sheep which I have seen opened 
contained one or several cysticerci of the tenia marginata in the © 
mesentery, omentum, or acephalocysts free in the abdominal cavity. 

Amongst the best sheep I have, however, found one in every 
14 harbour minute parasitic bladders in its lungs, simulating miliary 
tubercle, little visible to the naked eye, easily felt by the touch, and 

‘ clearly demonstrated by anatomical dissection and the use of the micro- 
scope. I have at present no reason not to believe that they are 
echinococci in the incipient stage. Their yellowish stratified membrane 
distinguishes them from abortive cysticerci of other tenie. 

Apparently it follows from these observations that, as compared to 
the year 1856, echinococcus in sheep has become more rare, cysticercus 
tenuicollis more frequent ; but the following consideration prevents us 
from admitting that conclusion at present: The observations in 1856. 
were made during winter and the early spring months, January to 
March. The observations of the present year have been made during 
the three months ending in July. Sheep are born in spring only; they 
are infected with parasites with the greatest facility during the first 
year ; much less easily, perhaps not at all, with tenia at least, during 
the second and subsequent years. Infection with the eggs of tenia — 
probably occurs with greater facility in wet years than in dry years, 
Tt occurs probably with greater facility during spring than during 
summer, As regards echinococcus in the country, it must necessarily 
occur more frequently in spring than in other seasons, because most 
sheep are killed during winter, and the tenia developed in dogs after 
such killing have a duration of life not exceeding 54 days. It may, 
therefore, be that the sheep which now exhibit the minute parasitic 
cysts in the lung will, in six months, exhibit large cysts, the cysts, 
if they retain vitality at all, not being confined to so short a period of 
life as the taenize from which they proceed. In other words, we may find 
that echinococcus, large and developed, is more common in sheep in 
winter than during the summer; or we may find, if the minute blad- 
ders should turn out not to be echinococci, that these parasites are more 
rarely developed during dry years than during wet (as is notoriously 
the case with the liver-flukes), and then that the reverse obtains for 
the cysticercus tenuicollis ; and that, admitting the observation of its 
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greater prevalence to be correct, dry seasons fayour the development | Arreypix. 
_of the cysticercus tenuicollis. 
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: ; : 3 ’ Diseases of 
Amongst several hundred pigs which I have examined immediately Quadrupeds 


after slaughtering, I found but one, English breed, to contain a single used for 
eyst in its lung. Externally it was indicated by a livid spot and a _ 20d, by 
slightly raised condition of the lung tissue. The adventitious eyst 2% 7vdichwm 
was very thin. ‘The bladders contained a small number of heads, all g p, 





: : ‘ ‘ equency of 
retracted, medium size, and not likely to be capable of development in cckin Geena 
, dogs. pigs killed in 
London. 


4. Frequency of echinococcus in oxen and cows killed in London, 4, Frequency of 
T have observed many hundreds of oxen and cows killed in common echinococeusin 
slaughter-houses, but never found a single case of echinococcus amongst een 
them. I am, however, assured that the parasites do occur now and gy. 
then, and we can therefore say that echinococcus in oxen and cows is 
at least very rare. While the lungs and livers of sheep with the 
echinococci in them are exhibited for sale as human food, the lungs of 
calves and oxen are never exposed for sale in the raw state, but are 
boiled in a certain measure in the offal shops, cut up into pieces, and 
then sold as food for dogs and cats. The inside of these lungs is always 
quite raw and red, and while the processes to which they are subjected 
make it difficult to obtain specimens for inquiry, or collect statistical 
data, they admit of the easy transmission of living echinococci into 
dogs for whose food they are intended. 


VIL—Or THE C@NURUS CEREBRALIS, OR WATER-BRAIN OF SHEEP. VII. Of the 


; ceenurus cere- 
ix Description of the Canurus. bralis or water- 


+ Ais sdbcats ba oe brain of sheep. 
The ccenurus cerebralis is a bladder-worm or measle living in the P 


; ; : 1. Descrip- 
brain-substance of sheep. In rare cases it has also been found in the "oy ee 
liver of small animals, e. g. rabbits. It is distinguished from the blad~ canuras, 


der-worms described above, not only by its having the brain for its 
most common domicile, but particularly by the feature of its being pro- 
vided with many heads, each of them formed and inverted like the 
head of the measle in pork and veal, and each of them capable of being 
transformed into a tenia inthe intestine of the dog. It is not quite 
easy to obtain a ccenurus entire from the brain of the sheep, as the 
membranes of the brain are mostly so agglutinated to each other and 
_ to the bone, that on opening the skull the hydatid is broken and more 
_ or less injured. The water-brains, which can sometimes be obtained at 
_ the shops where sheep’s heads are sold, are mostly very much injured 
by the rough mode in which the heads are split in two or chopped open, 
and therefore unsuitable for closer study. It is necessary to obtain the 
sheep’s head containing the ccenurus entire, and to open it by approach- 
ing the brain from the base of the skull in the manner first pointed 
out by my experienced friend, Dr, T. H. Barker, of Bedford. ‘The 
following are the particulars of ihe way in which I extract the ccenurus. 
After removing all tendinous and muscular tissue close to the bone, and 
excising the eyes from the orbits, I remove all bony processes by 
means of a sharp chisel and a mallet. In this way the bony capsule of 
the brain is cleared and remains attached only to the face. This latter 
is now fixed in a vice, and the base of the skull gradually cut and 
broken away by means of chisel and mallet, a sharp, strong knife, and. 
a strong pair of forceps. Before the last thin laminz of bone are broken 


and torn away with the forceps, the dura mater is carefully detached 
2 ae x 
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- Apprenprx. with the ivory handle of the scalpel. When the bone is removed the 
situation of the cyst is immediately distinguished by its hydatid tremor 
No.7. and its softness to the touch. The brain is now removed entire within 
Pie arasite the dura mater, and placed into a bason of water. The dura is opened 
iseases of ; F weg ; 
Quadrupeds % little way from the cyst, and gradually dissected from the pia to which 
used for it is grown. ‘The pia is then removed with two pairs of dissectin 
__ Food, by — forceps, and the brain substance surrounding the cyst, or what detritus 
Dr, Thudichum. of it remains, is broken down with a forceps and the end of a scalpel 
handle. When the cyst is quite free on all sides it can be floated out 
of the cavity of the brain in which it is situated, transferred to clean 
water and studied further. It then presents itself as a delicate semi- 
transparent white bladder of the size of from a pigeon’s to a hen’s ege, 
In shape it may be oval or irregular. On one side, the head end, are 
seen groups of white marks. When these marks are scrutinized with 
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Fig. 30. Coenurus from brain of sheep. Natural size. The left;orhead . .~ 3 
end, lay near the surface of the hemisphere, the upper and lower pro- - 
jection in the horns of the ventricle. : Run; 


a lens, it is seen that to each mark corresponds a little longitudinal slit 
on the outside of the bladder. When the bladder is now opened a 
somewhat viscid fluid escapes, and the white marks are seen to be as 
many flask-shaped appendages hanging down into the interior of the 
bladder. To each appendage corresponds one of the slits on the 
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Fig, 31. Flask-shaped appendages or vermiculi and heads on the inside: °- ve 
of a piece of the ccenurus, Magnified with a lens, if 
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external surface, and such slit is in fact the aperture leading to the ~ Arprnpix. 
internal cavity of the appendage. Scrutinized with the microscope, 
each appendage is seen to contain the inverted neck and head of a No.7, | 
tapeworm showing a double ring of hooklets, four suckers, a vascular se ner es 
system, and the transversely corrugated skin with many calcareous Quekinab cs 
corpuscles imbedded in it: In addition to being turned outside in, the used for 


‘vermiculi are frequently doubled up within a thin membranous capsule, Food, by 
Dr. Thudichum. 























‘ Fig. 32. Head, with suckers, rostellum, and rings of hooklets, and neck, 
me i of tenia coenurus, inverted, within the receptaculum, hanging down 
from a portion of the cerebral cyst. Magnified 20 diameters. 
by which they are all surrounded, the so-called receptaculum. This 
‘Treceptaculum is a dilatation of the innermost layer of the cyst, and can 
“apparently be perceived sometimes ‘to enclose more than one head and 
*vermicule. The innermost membrane of the vermicule, or its future 
outside is continuous with the outside of the cyst, so that if we assume 
‘the vermicule to become everted and to project from the outside of the 
“eyst, its interior cavity and the cavity of the receptaculum would form 
_ one continuous cavity, and the receptaculum would be as a bladder-tail 
to the vermicule. The receptaculnam might also be drawn into the 
‘interior of a portion of the vermicule, when it is everted, or it might 
be lost with the other parts of the cyst during the digestion which the 
vermicules have to brave before entering the intestine of the dog. 
Anyhow, the heads or vermicules present themselves as buds pro- 
ceeding from the submuscular cellular layer of the coenurus growing 
towards the interior of the bladder, and pushing the innermost mem- 
brane of the ccenurus as a receptaculum or receptacula before them, 
while drawing the outermost layer of the ccenurus bladder within their 
respective cavities, © The clusters of heads are formed only on one side 
-of the ceenurus, the anterior or head-end. The number of the headed 
-vermicular buds may amount to dozens, and in older ccenuri to tens of 
dozens ; in the cenurus above represented I estimated the number of 
‘heads to amount to upwards of 600. ‘The hooks amount to from 15 to 
-16 pairs, of which one half are short and bitubercular in the middle, 
Y 2 
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the other half longer and monotuberculated ; they resemble in general 
outline the hooks of the tenia solium, but are much smaller and shorter 
than these latter. 


2. Transformation of the cenurus into tenia. 


When the bladder of the coenurus or any of its heads is eaten by a 
dog, the heads become transformed into tenis. ‘The first step of this 
transformation is extroversion, by which the suckers and hooks become 
available for their purpose. ‘The first fastening or settling of the young 
coenuri in the intestine is accompanied with great irritation, which in 
one of my experimental dogs caused severe diarrhcea for some days after 
the third day following the feeding. The tniz then grow rapidly, 
and in from three to four weeks become fully developed and sexually 
ripe. In structure of the head and organization of the proglottids they 
repeat the arrangements of the tanix above described, but in size they 
stand midway between the very small tenia echinococcus and the larger 
tenia marginata. 


3. Reproduction of the cenurus from eggs of the tenia. 


The tenize mostly live in large numbers together in the intestine of 
one dog, and therefore great numbers of eggs leave the intestine of 
such a dog, and infest a meadow or a field, on which the dog is running 
and a flock of sheep grazing. The lambs eat the eggs, which in their 
intestines become embryos, and then migrate to all parts of their bodies, 
perishing in all except the brain, where they thrive and grow to a fresh 
generation of ccoenuri. The younger the lambs are the more liable are 
they to infection, and their liability decreases with their age, so that an 
adult shcep is not any longer endangered by the ccenurus, even though 
it swallow masses of eggs of the tenia ccenurus. 


4, Frequency and prevention. 


The parasite, though common in the country, has but rarely come 
under my notice during the present investigation. This most probably 
arises from the circumstance that when an animal in the country is 
taken with the gid, or sturdy, as the disease is called, it is slaughtered 
at once, the head used or sold at home, and the carcase sent to market. 

_As the ccenurus is not dangerous to man, its prevention is a part of 
agricultural hygiene, claimed by the interest which every. man must 
_have in preserving the value, beauty, and health of his live stock. 
The measures required to effect this prevention are identical with those 
which in other chapters I have mentioned as requisite for the safety 
of society from other parasitic diseases communicable through dogs. 


VIII. OF THE CYSTICERCUS PISIFORMIS, OR CYSTICERCUS TANLE 
SERRATZ. THE PEA-LIKE BLADDER-WORM, OR LARVA OF THE 
SAWEDGED TAPEWORM. . 


1, Description of the cysticercus, and account of its development. 


These entozoa, while affecting the health and quality of the rabbits 
and hares in which they live, are not infectious to man. The fully 
formed tzeniz live in the dog and the fox, and perhaps in the cat. The 
cycle of the changes of these animals is as follows: A dog harbours 
a tenia serrata, distinguished by its short joints and its saw-like edges. 
The worm being ripe parts with the last joints, which trayel through the 
intestines of the dog, and are discharged at frequent intervals, mostly 
by themselves, and not mixed with nor even tinged by feces. These 
joints, dropping upon the ground or upon the leaves of plants, ad- 
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here to vegetable parts, and lay their eggs, if the weather be warm, 
or if it be cold retain them. The joints or eggs, with the leaves to 
which they adhere are then eaten by rabbits. Everything, except the 


. e . >? 
embryos in the eggs, is digested, and these embryos, or rather young 


_ larve, now at once penetrate the walls of the intestines, by means of six 
hooks or claws which they show already in the egg, and in the veins 


travel towards the liver. Ata certain stage of growth they lose their 
hooks, and ure unarmed. ‘They continue boring through the substance 
of the liver, and in doing so make tortuous canals, particularly under 
the peritoneal surface. These canals are seen as yellow or white or red 
marks, according to whether they are filled with pus, fibrine, or blood. 
When there are many worms in a liver it becomes quite disorganised, 
and looks like cirrhotic or hobnail liver, or like a liver full of tubercles. 
Indeed good pathologists, like Carswell and Walshe, have adduced such 
parasitically diseased rabbits’ livers as instances of typical tuberculosis 
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from bad hygienic conditions, and it was Mr. Simon who in his © 


Lectures on Pathology first pointed out that they were the product of 
embryonic entozoa. 


The young larva, although it most commonly travels through 


the liver, never remains in it. It either goes to live free in the 


abdominal cavity, piercing the peritoneum, or it continues to travel 
underneath the peritoneum until it reaches a spot in the mesentery 
mostly close to the liver, where it forms a cyst, and remains encapsuled. 


These cysts, of which sometimes clusters like bunches of grapes are 


found, have the size of peas, and the retracted head of the tenia 


‘shining as a white mark through the transparent cyst increases the 


likeness to peas, as the mark imitates the mark of the pea which corre- 


‘sponds to the navel. From this similarity to peas the descriptive adjec- 


tive of the cysticercus pisiformis was derived. 

-The cysticercus remains in its cyst during the rest of the life of the 
rabbit or hare. Many rabbits die of the disease set up by the entozoa ; 
others survive the illness, and recover perfect health. ‘The larvee which 
are free in the abdominal cavity apparently remain so ; they are impro- 
perly called cysticerci, because they have no proper or adventitious 
cyst, and are mostly flat worm-like animals. Both the encapsuled and 
the tree larve become armed during the latter stage of their develop- 
ment with a head bearing a rostellum, two rings of hooks composed of 


from 18 to 24 pairs (mostly 23 counted), and four suckers. This head 


is always inverted or retracted into the anterior part of the cavity of 
the animal. While the larva is in the rabbit the head is never found 
protruded. In fully developed larvze a complete network of circulating 
vessels can be discerned in the several parts of the head. 





‘Fig. 88. A pea-like bladder-worm from a rabbit, head and neck protruded. Rostellum ~~ 
but 28 pairs of hooks in two rings. Four suckers. Water-vessels round rostellum and suckers 
and along both sides, Magnified 20 times. 
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APPENDIX. As the larve which are free in the abdominal cavity are mostly found _ 
less developed than larve in cysts in the same animals, it must be ad- 
O No.7. mitted as possible that they may either be retarded in development, owing - 
n Parasitic ; . pe ee 
Diseases of +© their having got under unfavourable conditions, or that they may yet 
Quadrupeds leave the peritoneal cavity, and become encapsuled. It is, however, diffi- 
used for —_ cult to imagine how they are to pierce the peritoneum from its free — 
Food, by side, when it has taken them so much trouble to burst it, with the help: 
Dr. Phudichum. of yarenchymatous effusion, from the side of the substance of the liver. — 
Both free and encapsuled worms are seen to move. The encapsuled 
ones are the most active, and under the microscope show contractions 
of a most vigorous nature, ending in locomotion and final protrusion of, | 
the head. During contractions the contracting fibres all round the 
bladder can be most distinctly seen, confirming the opinion that the 
bladder, which was believed by some zoologists to be a dropsical 
degenerescence, is really the primary animal or enlarged body of the; 
embryo, aud by no means a useless appendage or degenerative ex- 
crescence. Lg 
These animals do not swell in water, or collapse in concentrated. 
solutions. Endosmosis and exosmosis affect them very little as regards 
size while they are alive. But when they die, which is mostly the 
case in the course of two or three days keeping at the ordinary: 
temperature, even in solutions of albumen, they collapse and contract; 
curiously to little yellow opaque bodies, being round and knobby par- 
ticles presenting no longer any resemblance to the former shape of the 
worm. Some spit out their hooklets and some granular matter in the 
process of dying. 








2. Trans- 2. Transformation of cysticeri into tenia. 

formation of ‘ oye ‘ : 
cysticerci When the rabbit or offal from it is eaten by a dog, the cysticerci are 
into teniz. set free in the intestine of the dog, and become developed into sawedged 


teenie. ‘These teniz also live in foxes, and are then derived from the 
wild ralbits or even wild mice. But the foxes also receive another 
tapeworm from wild mice, which must not be confounded with the one 
under consideration. The tania serrata is distinguished from other 
tenie inhabiting the intestine of the dog by its powerful apparatus of — 
hooklets, its saw-edged margins, and its short proglottids, resembling 
more those of the bothriocephalus than of the tenia solium. A tenia 
marginata, which has not yet. attained maturity, and is in a state of 
contraction, resembles, to some extent, the tenia serrata. In length, 
the tenia serrata stands widway between tenia ccenurus and tenia 
marginata. The arrangements of the sexual organs of its proglottids 
imitate the type of the other tapeworms. The tania serrata is one of 
the most common inhabitants of London street-dogs, and is, therefore, 
frequently met with in the intestines of animals which can be bought 
for physiological experiments. 


3s: ey 3. Frequency and Prevention. 
and prevention. : : F : : 
P The pea-like bladder-worm is so common in domestic rabbits that I 


have never dissected any which did not contain at least one or two of 
them. Sometimes as many as 50 in the encapsuled and free state were 
extracted from the abdominal cavity of one animal. Rabbits harbour- 
ing many of these cysticerci are sickly, eat badly, grow very thin and 
sad, and not rarely die. A little experience will enable a studious 
observer to pick rabbits so affected from amongst the flock to which 
they belong. Greengrocers and farmers and professed rabbit breeders 
always anticipate the natural end of such animals by sending them in 
time tc the poulterers or the market. 
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‘Phe measures best. calculated to protect rabbits from infection by the AprEnprx.» 
teniz serrata of the dog are the systematic sanitary supervision of 





dogs by veterinary practitioners, the removal of any taniw which they Nop dix: 
: ; ; On Parasitic 
harbour by proper antidotes, such as areca nut and sheep’s head pick- Djseases of 


ings, the keeping away of dogs from places where rabbits are killed or Quadrupeds 
dressed, and the withholding from them all offal coming from rabbits. used for 
The protection of dogs from the cysticerci of rabbits is effected by the _ ood, by 
same means. To make it systematic it would be needful to destroy all 2™Zhudichum. » 
offal from rabbits ; and all intelligent persons throughout the country De 2 
should assist in effecting such destruction, as a sanitary measure cal- 
culated to improve the breed, flesh, beauty, and value of rabbits, the 

health and efficiency of dogs, and the sporting qualities of wild rabbits 
and foxes. 


IX.—OFr THE LIVER-FLUKE, FLOUNDER, OR DISTOMUM HEPATICUM, ee a do 
| iver-fluke, 
1. Of the organization and development of the fluke. flounder, or 
The fluke* belongs to the order of trematodes, or sucking worms, and fect 
the family of distomez. It is a flat, oval, or leaf-shaped animal, with 1. Of th 
a thicker conical anterior end carrying the oral sucker or mouth ; orRRulnton 
where this conical part passes into the leaf-shaped part, a second, but and develop- 
imperforate sucker is fixed on the ventral side. It inhabits the bile- ment of the 
ducts of ruminants, in rare cases those of man. I selected a con- fluke. 
siderable number of flukes from the smallest to the largest size, 
and prepared them in various ways for the purpose of making their 
internal organization apparent. They were dyed with carmine, picric 
acid, and murexide, and made transparent with ammonia and glycerine ; 
or they were injected with mercury, or with iron salts, and sub- 
sequently impregnated from without with picric acid, or ferrocyanide 
of potassium ; some were dyed, and dried spread out on glass ; others 
were simply dried upon glass. Upon a number of animals thus 
prepared the arrangement and connexion of the internal organs could be 
well studied. The esophagus, which begins immediately behind the 
pear-shaped oral sucker, and then divides into two narrow ducts leading 
to the branched stomach or intestine, is an organ which is capable 
of great distension and recontraction. To its middle and posterior 
part is attached an appendage which may be considered as a kind 
of digestive gland, salivary or biliary, and which runs in a straight 
line in the middle of the animal between the two main trunks of the 
intestine to nearly its posterior end. The canal of this gland is only 
filed when the intestine and esophagus are already quite distended 
with the injected material; the mouth of the distomum must be 
well tied with a hair round the point of the injecting instrument. 
Of a dozen injections, including only those in which no extravasations 
have taken place, the canal will be filled partly or entirely in only 
one or two. When the esophagus is not distended the canal cannot 
be injected, and when the esophagus is. not kept distended at the 
moment of withdrawing the syringe, the injecting material (mercury) 
is expelled with great force, first from the median canal, and then 





_ (* Fluke is the popular and most appropriate name for this animal. The name 
flounder is derived from its similarity to the fish of that name. The zoological name 
of Distomum being inconyenient as that of a family, it has been attempted to revive 
an abandoned name originally given by Linné, viz., fasciola. But this appears 
unhappy, as the worm has no similarity whatever with a short or small tie, a garter. 
if it actually be a necessity to abandon the now generally understood species name of 
distomum hepaticum, it would perhaps be best to Latinize the English name, and term 
the animal “ fluca hepatica.” 
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from the farthest branches of the intestinal canal. The regularity 





Fig. 34. The branched intestinal canal Fig. 35. The digestive organs of the 
of the distomum filled with mereury, distomum, cesophagus, branched in- 
magnified to twice the natural size. testine, and median canal injected 


with mercury, twice the natural size. 


of the arrangement as seen in the accompanying engraving pre-~ 
cludes the idea of this being an extravasation. If it were an extra- 
vasation into and filling of the dorsal or excretory duct, the mercury 





Fig. 36. The water-vascular or ex- 
cretory system of a young dis- 
tomum, magnified four times. 


numerous round masses, 


would escape at the posterior end of the - 
worm, as it has done in cases where this — 
accident evidently happetied. Moreover, the 
upper part of this excretory duct being 
divided in two main branches, these would 
have to appear, and not one straight, round, 
tapering canal as seen in the specimen repre- 
sented. The excretory duct of the water 
vascular or urinary system has two branches, 
which encircle at first the ventral sucker, 
and then run convergingly to a point in the 
middle of the length of the fasciola, where 
they unite to one single duct, which in its — 
turn runs in a straight line to the posterior end 
of the worm. There is apparently only one 
unsymmetrical germinal gland in the fasciola, 
branched like the horn of a stag, and situated 
on one side of the median line, above the dark 
transverse yelk-ducts and communicating 
with the uterus by a canal which joins the 
yelk-duct a little above the thickened point 
of their union. The yelk-glands are two in 
number, and lie symmetrically along both 
sides of the entire. animal. They consist of 
conspicuous by their dark, nearly black 


colour, from which many small ducts lead to two main lateral ducts. 
These latter pass into transverse canals, and unite in the upper third. 


J 


of the median line of the fluke, in a pear-shaped black gland, where ApreypiIx. © 
the yelk-particles are balled together. From this a canal leads forward 
into the pouch, where the germinal duct opens, and where germ, sperm, OnBaratiia 
and yelk are arranged so as to form a fructified egg, and this egg is Diseguentif 
surrounded with a shell. The egg now passes on into the uterus or  Quadfupeds 
ege-holder. This organ, in full-grown flukes, is always seen full of — used for 
eges of a greenish colour. After many windings the uterus passes Food, by 
into the vagina, which opens externally above the ventral sucker. Dcckemenan 
The testicles represent long convoluted tubes lying in the posterior 
and middle-part of the fluke, the space between the yelk-glands on the 
sides and the dark transverse yelk-ducts in front. They send two thin 
long ducts upwards to a pouch in front of the ventral sucker, and the 
female aperture... From this pouch a canal leads to the penis, a minute 
hook or horn-shaped appendage appearing in front of the ventral and 
midway between it and the oral sucker. ‘The flukes are consequently 
hermaphrodite, and it is not impossible that the peculiar shape of the 
penis affords a special facility for the self-impregnation of single 
individuals, should such a mode of propagation become necessary by 
the absence of a second individual for copulation. ‘The impregnated 
eges leave the flukes in great numbers, and pass with the bile into the 
intestinal canal, and thence on to the meadow or field on which the 
host is grazing. rom the ground they have to be washed by rain or 
flood into stagnant water, in order to become developed. When this 
has been effected, an embryo, covered with locomotive cilia, leaves the 
egeshell, by bursting off the little cap which is from the first perceived 
to close the eggshell on one side. The embryo now swims for a time 
in the water. Its further fate and phases of development until it is 
again transformed into a liver-fluke are at present unknown. But 
from what we know of other distomata, it is surmised that the embryo 
penetrates into the interior of mollusca living in or near water, and 
these being subsequently eaten accidentally, because concealed in grass 
and herbs, by the cattle, transfer the larva to the intestine of the cattle, 
whence it makes its way to the liver-ducts, there to grow to a liver- 


fluke. 
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2. Pathology and symyztoms of rot. 


Ihave carefully dissected a large number of livers from sheep and 
oxen, both in the slaughter-houses and at home, and have come to 
anatomical results which explain the principal features of the disease 
ealled rot in a very simple and easily intelligible manner. After the 
distomas imported with the food have entered the gall-ducts, they 
creep gradually to the narrowest portions of those ducts, and there set 
up irritation by the direct action of their suckers and their covering of 
minute needles or spicules, ‘They also obstruct the flow of the bile, 
and produce partial jaundice. The irritation and congestion of the 
small gall-ducts produce at first a chronic catarrh of the lining 
membrane of the ducts ; the cylindric epithelium is cast off, exudation 
of ropy mucus takes place, and the membranes become thickened by 
exudation of fibrine into their substance. This increase of tissue, 
and the continued irritation of the animals, which live socially, not 
rarely densely packed, like herrings, and able to exercise considerable 
pressure, results in a considerable widening of the gall-ducts. These 
conduits are in fact transformed into great cavities, showing from 
10 to 50 times the diameter of the original ducts. They next become 
covered with a rough lining of earthy phosphates, coloured brown and 
black by biliary colouring matter and blcod, and ultimately are nothing 


q 
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Arrrenpix but rigid calcareous tubes filled with mucus, distomata, and-numberless .__ 
eggs of these animals. In bullocks’ livers this calcareous transforma- 
Pe anc tion is most striking, Even if the outside of the liver shows no change - 
Diseasesof except a slightly atrophic condition, the hand will not rarely detect a. 
Quadrupeds rigid tube or two in the interior thus diseased by the presence of . 
used for distoriata. “ 
Food, by Those parts of the liver which send their secreted bile to the pOLGan 4 
Dr. Thudichum, of the bile-ducts inhabited by the flukes gradually become. atrophic. 
Be O78 The cellular substance is first destroyed, the vessels then become ~ 
hypertrophic in their circumference, the small portal and hepatic veins . — 
become closed, fibrine is deposited in the interstitial spaces, and 
becoming organized to nucleated connective tissue, contracts, and pro- © 
duces a peculiar irregular shape of the affected parts., These parts © 
look, in fact, like a huge contracted cicatrix, irregular in outline, of, 
great hardness, cutting like cartilage, bloodless, and permeated only. 
by a few obsolete small bile-ducts filled with transparent colourless. 
mucus. ay} - 
The appearances produced by the flukes in the gall-ducts have a — 
striking resemblance to those produced in the human ureters andy 
blood vessels by the distomum haematobium. 
It is clear that such a disorganization of a portion or portions of the . 
liver must have the most sl steinicatal effect upon the life of the owner. 
of that liver. Partial, but continued jaundice, that is, entrance into . 
the blood of matters which have expressly been secreted from it, © 
produces a blood cachexia. The diminution of the proper quantity of . 
bile, and change in quality of what remains, affect seriously the digestive - 
process. Continued pain makes the animals restless, indisposed, and. ° 
emaciated. But the worst symptom ofall is the dropsy, which gradually | 
develops itself. Jt is caused by the compression between the distended __ 
or rigid calcified gall-ducts of the branches of the portal vein. This - 
coinpression is sometimes so great as to amount to a complete occlusion | 
of the lumen of the vein. A specimen demonstrating this condition, .— 
which I had dissected, I had the honour of submitting to the inspection _, 
of Mr. Simon. The consequence of this compression of the portal yein | 
is general dropsy of the intestines, showing itself at first as diarrhcea, 
next ascites, and together with the chronie blood- dyserasia constituting 
the fatal disease called rot. 
The diagnostic symptom of rot in sheep is pallor and yellowish | 
colouration of the conjunctiva of the eye. The natural healthy ap- 
pearance of the conjunctiva of the eye of the sheep is highly vascular . 
and brilliantly red, a condition, in fact, which in the human subject — 
would pass for the sign of the highest degree of: inflammation. If a 
sheep ails, and has pale conjunctive, it is infected with flukes. The 
diagnosis is so simple that no one at all acquainted with dealings in © 
sheep can either sell or buy rotten sheep without knowing what he is — 
selling or buying. Many butchers’ boys in London will select the 
rotten sheep from a drove, and be ready to have their diagnosis tested — 
by. the subsequent examination of the liver. 
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3. Of the medical significance of the fluke. 


The fullgrown liver-fluke, or its eggs, are not dangerous to man, 
although there are about a dozen cases on record in which this parasite 
has been found in the human liver. But these immigrated neither as ~ 
fully developed distomata, nor as eggs, but in a larval form as yet > 
unknown ; there is therefore no fear that these parasites contained in — 


Vol. Wile 


sheep’s or bullocks’ livers sold in the London markets will directly Avprnprx., 
infect any persons that may happen to eat them in a raw or underdone ee TF 
condition. But it is another question, and one requiring much investi- No. te 

gation by the sanitarian, before answering it one way or another, Taaene 4, 
whether the meat of rotten sheep is injurious to the health of those Quadrupeds 
who eat it, even cooked. There are many assertions extant affirming — used for. 
that it is injurious. The diseased livers in particular are so charged _ Food, by. 

with inflammatory products as to be quite disgusting, and in my opinion Dr. Thudichum «: 
should not be allowed to be sold. 
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4, Frequency and prevention. 


Next to the cysticercus tenuicollis the liver-fluke is undoubtedly the 
most common parasite of ruminants. I remember a show of 16 sheep’s 
livers in one butcher’s shop, each of which contained a number of fully 
grown distomata. During some of my visits to the slaughter-houses 
in Copenhagen Fields I found nearly every bullock’s liver infected with ° 
a number of these flounders, as the butchers term them. It sometimes 
appeared to me as if entire droves of sheep’ or oxen were all infected, 
and as if the disease set up by the parasites had been. the cause of their 
sale to the slaughterer. Frequently as the disease appears on super- 
ficial observation, it is probable that it exists as frequently again, 
without being visible to the naked eye by the changes which it causes. 
in the appearance and structure of the liver. To determine the actual 
frequency of this parasite would require the careful dissection of a 
large number of bullocks and sheep’s livers. For such an examination 
an amount of ‘material and time and convenient arrangements would be 
required which were not contemplated by the plan of the present 
neue: 

There is at present no kind of treatment proposed for staying the 
progress of rot in sheep or bullocks that has any claim to be consi- 
dered as reasonable or effectual. Nor is there much hope that any 
such treatment will be discovered hereafter. Rot must be prevented. 
In order that we may be able to devise measures for such prevention, 
the natural history of the distomum must be known to us. But as yet 
we know only a fragment of this history, and although we have the 
means of guessing at the probable nature of the life of the distomum, 
from its embryonic state out of the body to the period when it appears 
in the liver, yet we do not possess the actual knowledge. This know- 
ledge we must seek to obtain. We must ascertain what are the forms 
of life which the distomum passes through from the period when it 
leaves the egg until it is eaten by the animal in which it afterwards 
lives as a parasite. I cannot conceive an inquiry which it would be 
more in the interest of the farmers of England to institute ; nor can 
I conceive that if it were instituted without their co-operation it would 
be likely to lead to speedy results. But with that co-operation a com- 
mittee ef two or three helminthologists, well versed in natural science, 
the use of the microscope, and morbid anatomy, might become the 
speedy means for saving to the country thousands of sheep and oxen, 
to the farmers hundred thousands of pounds sterling, and to society at 
large the disgrace implied by helpless ignorance. 
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X.—OrF THE STRONGYLUS FILARIA, OR THREAD-WORM OF SHEEP’S 


LUNGS. 


1. Description of the strongylus. 


The strongylus lives in the windpipes and 


Dr. Thudickum. pulmonary tissue of sheep and other ruminants. 


X. Of the 
strongylus, or 
thread-worm 
of sheep’s 
dune. - © 


1. Description 
of strongylus. 


In several sheep’s lungs, and not rarely such 
as contained abortive cestode bladders and 
growing echinococci. I found the animal in 


great numbers. The pleural surface cf such fi 
lungs was slightly raised and puckered, and \fI 


inside such a part, apparently in a small 
diffuse cavity or cyst, which sometimes 
communicated with a fine bronchus, lay the 
worm, mostly a female individual. The 
male was met with much less frequently, 
and only in cysts where several worms lived 
socially together. The females were always 
surrounded by eggs and young filariz in 
lively motion, visible under the microscope, 
and such parts of the cysts as were not 
filled with nematodes or their young, con- 
tained fat, exudation matters, and air bubbles. 
The females have a length of from one and 
a quarter to three inches. From the bluntly 
rounded off mouth-end their threadlike body 
gradually increases in diameter for the first 
third of their length, and then gradually 
tapers again towards the tail. Their mouth 
is unarmed, round, and opens into an 
cesophagus, which through a constriction 
leads to the chyle stomach and intestine. 
The anal aperture is near the posterior end 
of the worm. ‘The greater part of the cavity 
of the worm is filled by two long tortuously 
wound up uteri or oviducts, filled with eggs 
in all stages of development. ‘To the naked 
eye the oviducts like the worms appear 
white, but under high powers the eggs 
appear of a dirty yellowish colour, until they 
gradually become reddish brown, and thus 
allow the oviducts to contrast with the 
intestine, the contents of which are of a 
brownish green tinge. The oviducts open 
on the ventral surface at a place distant 
about a third of the length of the worm from 
its mouth-end. its posterior end terminates 
in a curved spinous process. The male is 
only about two thirds of the length of the 
female, and much thinner. The construction 
of its mouth-end resembles that of the female, 
but its posterior end is supplied with a 
knob-shaped enlargement, the bursa, from 
which a long spicula or penis enclosed 
partly in a sheath is protruded. 





Fig. 37. Female and male strous 
gylus filaria, magnified. 
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2. History of development of the strongylus. 


The eggs at the moment of expulsion mostly contain fully developed 
-embryos, wound up in a spiral or ring form inside a thin shell, con- 
taining some granular yelk in its cavity. The embryos soon leave 
the eggshells and move about freely, they then grow and acquire a 
visible internal organisation. They then penetrate into the cavities 
of the bronchial tubes, where they feed upon the inflammatory exuda- 
tions caused by their presence, and when sexually ripe, effect copulation. 
The pregnant females then seek their way again to the pulmonary 
tissue to deposit a new generation, and by their death to set up such 
‘an amount of irritation and exudation that the young shall not be 
wanting of food. It is, therefore, probable that the strongylus filaria 
is one of those parasites which can complete the whole cycle of their 
changes in one and the same individual. But this is not yet proved, 
and some maintain that the strongylus filaria has to pass a portion 
of its life in the open air before immigrating in a second individual 
host and obtaining sexual maturity. Certain it is, that this must occur 
with all strongyli which are imported into fresh, or uninfected young 
individuals. It is reasonable to assume that sheep infested with 
strongyli constantly cough up a number of eggs, embryos, and older 
individuals, and: either drop them on the ground with the secretion 
from their lungs, mouths, and nostrils, or swallow them, and discharge 
them again in their feces. The eggs, embryos, or larger strongyli 
are now dispersed amongst the herbs of meadows or fields, and eaten 
with them by grazing animals. During the process of rumination 
they are again brought up, and thus in repeatedly passing the larynx, 
obtain the opportunity of entering the air passages. This they attempt 
with more suecess in lambs than old sheep, and consequently vaot 
numbers of lambs perish annually throughout the country from the 
lamb-disease, that. is, accumulation of strongyli in the lungs, respec- 
tive air-passages, and of another species in the digestive stomach or 
abomasum. | 


3. Of the veterinary significance, frequency, and prevention of the 
strongylus filaria. 


‘The animal is not infectious to man, and therefore does not concer: 
human pathology ; but its agricultural importance has been con- 
clusively shown in an excellent essay by Dr. E. Crisp (Bath and 
West of England Agricultural Journal, XI. 1, 1868). It causes con- 
siderable suffering to many adult sheep and oxen, and deteriorates 
numbers of young animals ; but its ravages amongst lambs are most 
extraordinary, as it kills many thousands annually, and the farmers 
are perfectly helpless against it. The following are amongst the 
means of preventing the spread of the filaria amongst lambs :—They 
should not be put upon meadows or fields where other flocks have 
before been grazing and deposited the filarie by which infection is 
caused ; they should be well fed, have access to water, and not be 
obliged to pull short grass and stubble so as to ingest earth and sand, 
to which the strongyli adhere much more than to long grass and 
clover. All sheep affected with the characteristic cough should be 
isolated and killed. Meadows known to have been grazed upon by 
infected sheep should be kept at rest for some months, and infected 
fields should be ploughed and have their tillage changed. Of this 
parasite I found large numbers in sheep’s lungs in February 1856, but 
in 1864, May to July, I have more rarely met with it. It cannot be 
said to be of frequent occurrence in sheep killed in London, but this 
gives no measure of its frequency in the country, where as Dr. Crisp 
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has shown, numbers of animals either die, or, and that is the more 
frequent case, are in time killed, and sent as finished carcases to the 
London market. 5 


XI. OF THE TRICHINA SPIRALIS. 
1. History of the literature concerning trichine. ‘ 
For the knowledge of the trichina medical science is indebted to 
the cultivators of sy ystematic anatomy. According to Diesing, it was 


Tiedemann who, in 1822, first observed the abnormal appearance 


caused in human muscle by these parasites, and noticed that it was 
due to the presence between the muscular fibres of many minute 
cysts. Eleven years afterwards, in 1838, Mr. John: Hilton, then 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital Medical School, commnu- 
nicated to the Medico-Chirurgical Society ‘“ Notes of a peculiar 
“ appearance observed in human muscle, probably depending upon 
“ the formation of very small cysticerci.” (London Medical Gazette, 
1833, XIL., 605.) On the dissection of an old man, et. 70, who had 


died from cancer of the-penis, the attention was arrested by a mottled 


appearance of the pectoral: muscles, and the same phenomenon pre- 
sented itself in all the voluntary and respiratory muscles, to which, 
however, it was confined. The muscles were pale, soft, and not so 
distinctly fibrous as usual ; between the fibres, and having their long 


_ axis parallel to them, there were situate several oval bodies, transparent — 


in the middle and opaque at either end, altogether about one twenty- 
fifth of an inch in length, No organization could be discovered with 
the aid of the microscope. This description was succeeded by: the 


‘account of some curious experiments made to revivify the assumed 


animals by the insertion of a piece of muscle under the skin of 


_tabbits, The rabbits died within 72. hours. Dr. Babington is also 


related as having made:an experiment with a view of ascertaining 
whether these bodies, when kept, would bring forth flies, and thus 


manifest themselves as a kind of maggots. Some flies actually 


appeared in the glass, but as they were too much like common 
flies, and the apparatus had not been very well closed, the experi- 
ment was rejected. 

Two years after Mr. Hilton’s announcement, Brofasion R. Owén 
communicated to the Zoological Society his ‘* Description of a 
** microscopic entozoon infesting the muscles of the human body.” 
It was published in the first volume of the Society’s ‘Transactions, 
page 315, and accompanied with engravings of the entozoon, the 
eyst in which it was contained, and uf the appearance of the muscle 
which it infested... From the paper we learn that the speckled 
condition of the muscles to which Hilton had first drawn attention 
had been repeatedly observed by Mr. Wormald, then Demonstrator 
of .Anatomy at Bartholomew’s Hospital School, particularly by its 
causing a gritty sensation in dissection, and blunting the edges of 


_the scalpel. This was mentioned to Owen by Wormald, and at the 


request of the former, when the next similar case came into the 
dissecting-room, and was noticed by Mr. Paget, then a student, 
Wormald forwarded to Owen a portion of the muscles. In the 


‘speckles or capsules contained in this. muscle Owen found the 


spirally-wound-up microscopic worm. As it was fine as hair he 
called it trichina, and from its being invariably coiled up in’ the 
shape of a more or less regular spiral line, he derived the adjective 
spiralis. As he examined the animal only with very low magnifying 


- powers, he did not perceive any internal organization in:the worm, 
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©and therefore arranged it under a separate class of animals nearly | APPENDIX. 
“related to the vibriones. He noticed that. these worms had a great 
“power of resistance against external influences, and even perceived 
yet motions in some which were extracted from flesh which had 


already for three days been preserved in spirit. He noticed that the 


 trichina had this in common with certain nematode worms to whom 


*an approach to a freezing or boiling temperature was not so very 
- dangerous as to other worms. In proof he gave the acccunt of a 
“dinner which began with boiled cod, and when the fish was. being 


fem 


sliced a living round worm came out. from the boiled flesh, and moved 


~about on the dish in a very lively manner. In a foot note Owen 
remarks that the existence of the entozoon in the capsules taken from 


*the flesh of the subject in Bartholomew’s Hospital had at the same 
_ time been satisfactorily determined by Mr. Paget, with the assistance 
- of Mr. Brown and Mr. John Bennett at the British Museum. 


The case of trichiniasis, from which the specimens were taken upon 


which Owen made his discovery of the worm, was recorded by 
* Dr. Roupell, physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Paolo Bianchi, 
an Italian, by trade a barometer-maker, about 50 years of age, of a 
' sallow complexion, with black hair and eyes, was admitted under 
~ Dr. Roupell’s care on the 4th of December 1834. When admitted he 
‘was much emaciated and weak, his countenance was haggard, and his 
look depressed ; his legs were cedematous ; his urine contained albu- 
- men, was sweet, and, when evaporated yielded a residue like treacle ; 


he had pain in the back ; his appetite was deranged, and his liver was 


felt beyond its natural limits; he had cough, but without urgent 
* distress or hurry in the breathing or expectoration ; on auscultation 


pectoriloquy was detected in the upper part of the lungs ; his bowels 


- were relaxed. The general treatment was to give him strength by 


tonic and sedative medicines, with a nutritious but not stimulating 


- diet, and leeches were applied to the loins. For a time he appeared 
- to gain ground, the cedema disappeared, and he gained some strength, 
being able to get out of bed and to dress himself. But his appetite 


+. 


rather suddenly failed him; his diarrhcea increased ; his abdomen 


- became tense and painful ; his stools passed unconsciously, and con- 


~ tained blood ; and he died on the 29th of January 1835, in a state 


of extreme debility and emaciation. There had not been observed 
any eruption on the skin or any greater loss of muscular power than 


related to the debility caused by the disease of which he died. He 


es 
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“was examined 386 hours after death. Tuberculous cavities were found 
‘in the upper lobes of the lungs on both sides, and specks of tubercles 


in both. The kidneys presented ina marked degree the change 


‘described by Dr. Bright. The liver was enlarged and fatty. The 
“mucous membrane of the small intestine was ulcerated to a great 
- extent. 


A fortnight after the Italian had been dissected, the body of a poor 


~ Trishwoman was brought into the dissecting-room of St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital who had been in Mr. Lawrence’s ward for six weeks. She 


“had died in a state of extreme emaciation, produced by a large slough- 


ing ulcer just below the knee, by which a considerable portion of the 


head of the tibia had been exposed. She had had occasional severe 
* diarrhoea and obstinate vomiting. The trichine occurred in all the 
- voluntary muscles, as many as 25 being lodged in the tensor tympani. 


During the winter of 1834 to 1835 three subjects affected with 


- trichine were brought into the dissecting-room of Guy’s Hospital. 


Another was brought into St. Bartholomew’s early in the autumn of 


1835, and the trichinz in this latter were much more opaque, and muhe 
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Arpenpix. older, than those in the body of the Italian, of which more than one 
half were yet transparent. Upon the trichine contained in these older 

No.7. eapsules Owen observed the dark spot, which Farre, observing upon 

On Parasitic : 2 

Diseases of Specimens from the same subject, afterwards declared to be the ovary, 
Quadiupeds attirming what Owen had questioned. 

~ used for Shortly after the publication of Owen’s paper, Mr. Henry Wood, 

Food,by — of Bristol, published ‘“ Observations on trichina spiralis.” (London 
Di. Thudichun. Medical Gazette, 1835, XVI., 190.), and gave an exact account of 
the illness of the person in whose body this animal was found, ‘This 
illness was genuine trichiniasis. James Dunn, aged 22 years, was 
admitted to the Bristol Infirmary as an in-patient on the 29th of 
September 1834, with a violent attack of acute rheumatism ; the pain 
and tenderness of his limbs and trunk were so great as to render him 
unable to support himself. He was brought into the house on the 
back of his father. He was a stout athletic-looking young man, and 
was stated by his friends to have been, up to the time of his illness, 
very healthy and powerful. His friends also state that a fortnight 
previous to his admission he showed signs of indisposition, which — 
were attributed to an ordinary cold; that the pain in his limbs 
increased rapidly ; that he was much troubled with cough and 
dyspneea ; and that he kept his bed six days only before his admis- 
sion. The treatment pursued on bis admission to the house was 
venesection to about 16 ounces, which was repeated five times 
during his illness there (seven days), and each bleeding afforded 
strong signs of inflammation; he was also partly got under the 
effect of mercury, but to no purpose. Immediately after he was 
taken into the house it was found that his heart was much impli- 
cated, the disease of that organ increasing rapidly every day. He 
died on the 6th of October, and the examination of the body verified 
the diagnosis. There was pneumonia of the first degree, and also 
pericardiac inflammation to a great extent, and in the muscles 
trichine were found. They were confined to the interfascicular 
membrane of the large muscles, and principally to those of the 
neck and shoulder, being most apparent in the pectoral and deltoid ; 
less so in those of the arm, and becoming still fewer in the legs. © 
The glutewi were not examined. The muscles whose fibres are finer 
and closer in their texture, as those of the neck and intercostal spaces, 
did not present the appearance of any. 

To his account of the case Wood appends some remarks which show _ 

that he had a glimmering of the true nature of his case. He remarks, 
that the observation showed that the presence of the entozoon was not 
necessarily dependent upon or connected with emaciation or a long 
confinement to bed, the subject having been, in this case, particularily — 
robust, and having preserved that appearance even after death ; that 
he had been confined to his bed only 13 days, and that, consequently, 
the presence of the animal was as consistent with an acute disease as 
with a chronic. ‘* Would it not be well,” continues Wood, “to ascer- 
* tain, if possible, whether in either or all of the cases alluded to in 
Mr. Owen’s paper there was any symptom of rheumatism or inflam- 
mation of any kind in the muscular system. 
“And now, with regard to the animals themselves, although my 
** manipulation was not at that time sufficiently skilful for the dis- 
sections of the cysts, yet I observed sufficient from inspection with 
** some tolerably good microscopes to be enabled to establish from 
their external characters their identity with the species described 
“ by Mr. Owen. 

“ I endeavoured to gain assistance from some members of the 
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“ profession in making further observations at the time, but regret that AvrrENpIX. | 
“ I was foiled, as it appeared to me, from the want of proper value . —= 
© being set on the microscope as a means of pathological research.” O Mond “i 
_ This account contains, indeed, a wonderful observation and a Prine. 
wonderful lesson. Wood could, of course, not dissect, that is, find Quadrupeds 
and isolate the cyst, as the case was so fresh that it had not yet — used for 
been formed, and ascribed this to his want of skill in dissection. _ 2004, 4y 
Nevertheless he would have discovered trichiniasis there and then, 27!" 
had not his endeavour to investigate been foiled by want of support i. 
“on the part of the doubters. 
The discovery of the trichina spiralis excited the interest of the 
learned, not only in England but throughout the world, and it was 
_ particularly in Germany that, next to Great Britain, it experienced the 
greatest diffusion by means of articles in scientific periodicals. Of 
_ these the most noteworthy appeared in J. Miiller’s Archiv. f. Anatomie, 
1835, p. 526 ; (where Henle avers to have observed the capsules some 
_ years before, and confirms that they contain worms); Froriep’s 
_ Notizen, 1835, n. 962; Schmidt’s Mediz. Jahrbiicher, 1836 ; Oken’s 
Isis, 1837, p. 236. 
_ The next advance in the knowledge of the trichina was made 
_ by A. Farre (London Medical Gazette, 1886, xvii, 3882.), who 
_ showed that it possessed an internal organization, of which he dis- 
_ tinguished the intestinal] canal and a dark granular body situated about 
the: middle of the animal, and claimed by him to be an ovary. In 
consequence of this he raised the worm from the low situation into 
which it had been placed by Owen to a class of animals, which, in the 
anatomical disposition of their organs, he declared to be nearly related 
to the round worms.’ His observations were made upon specimens 
obtained from the same subjects from which Owen had obtained the 
materials for his discovery. The existence of the alimentary canal he 
apparently proved by dissection, but what he isolated (figure 4 of his 
_ engravings) was no doubt the ovary. He could not decide whether 
_ the worm had any mouth or anus, although he saw in three trichine 
appearance of both; he erroneously believed the thick end of the 
trichina to be the mouth-end. The dark granular body he found to 
_ be wanting in many trichine. He also distinguished a line of small 
dots running down the axis of the worm. 
The observations of Farre were several years later confirmed by 
_ Bischoff (Medizin. Annalen; Heidelberg, 1V. 232.), but a different 
dignity was by him attributed to the cyst, which he declared to be an 
essential and integral part of the worm. He made many surmises as 
- to the origin of the worm, and failing to find support in facts he took 
refuge to spontaneous generation. 
Curling (London Medical Gazette, 1836, X VII., 768.) noticed two 
cases of trichinze observed at the London Hospital in January 18386. 
One had died from a fractured skull, the other from aneurism of the 
descending aorta. In both cases “the insects” were examined by 
Owen, and were found to correspond with those already described. 
“In the same year Harrison (Dublin Medical Journal, 1836, VIILI., 
185.) described the trichina, and its appearances in six cases which 
he had examined in Ireland, to the Medical Section of the British 
Association. He had never observed these entozoa except in emacia- 
ted individuals of an apparently scrofulous habit, In three of six 
bodies containing trichine there was tubercular disease of the lungs ; 
in the rest there were manifest signs of previous scrofulous ulceration. 
In the year 1848 the trichina was observed in Denmark by Monster 
and Svitzer. 
11153. Z 
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Julius Vogel summarised all that was known on the subject, and’ 
added his explanations. (Pathol. Anatomie, &c. 1845, I., 422.) Thus 
he came to describe the cyst in which the worm lives as the product 
of its weaving dexterity by giving it the appellation of “ cocon.’ 

About the same time Dujardin (Histoire Nat. des Helminthes, 
p. 668.) and v. Siebold (Wagner’s Handworterbuch d. Physiologie, 
I. 668.) gave it as their opinion that the trichina spiralis was the 
undeveloped juvenile form of some round worm or other, and might. 
perhaps be derived from one of the known human nematodes. La 

In 1850, Professor H. Luschka of Tiibingen published “A Com” 
“ tribution to the Natural History of the Trichina Spiralis” (Zeitschrift 
f. wissenschaft. Zoologie, v. Siebold und Kolliker, III. 69.) His obser-- — 
vations were made upon an exquisite case, and. owing to this circum- 
stance, and the admirably accurate anatomical: method’ of the author, — 
were instrumental in greatly promoting our knowledge of the structure 
of the capsule and of the trichina itself? ‘The: subject was a female 
upwards of 80 years old, who had been much addicted to drinking, 
and had found her death by drowning. She was very fat, and her nose 
was sunk and her palate destroyed, in consequence, apparently, of. 
syphilitic ulceration, which had long since healed. ‘The liver was 
very fatty ; the heart was-also fatty, friable, and free from trichine. 
All voluntary muscles were occupied by trichine in such numbers 
that not only their surface but also every part of their interior 
substance was perseminated with small, greyish-white, gritty granules. 
The distribution was so perfect that even the smallest muscles, such 
as those of the tympanic cavity, of the interior of the larynx, of the — 
eyes, and the tongue were not spared. The worm was present in 
the diaphragm, constrictor cunni, sphincter ani externus, but not im 
the internus ; it was seen in all muscles of the pharynx, and in the 
muscular fibres of the cesophagus down to its middle. The distribution 
of the worms was irregular, and not upon any distinguishable plan. — 
The substance of the muscles was very friable, and contained much fat 
between the larger and smaller fasciculi of muscular fibres. 

Luschka next gave an accurate description of the capsule of the * 
trichina as it presents itself in old cases. He distinguished an 


external membrane of connective tissue, and demonstrated for the 
first time the existence of a complicated system of blood vessels by 


which the membrane of each cyst is surrounded. This membrane 
he believed to be a product of the reaction of the tissues of the 
muscles. Inside of this membrane he distinguished a nearly homo? 
geneous, scarcely fibrous or granular, substance, forming an internal — 


cyst, which he supposed to belong to the trichina, and to be the further 


development of some embryonal covering. He described the contents — 
of the cyst immediately surrounding the worm as a fluid containing 
granules or nucleated cell-like bodies. He observed the ereat vitality 
of the worms, and that they survive putrefaction and freezing of the 
muscles. He then described the structure of the trichina more cor- 
rectly than any former observer ; showed that the pointed end, and not 
the obtuse thick end, as had been generally believed, was the mouth- 
end ; demonstrated the true course and shape of the digestive ¢anal, 

and also of a sexual canal in the posterior end of the animal, containing 
Farre’s granules at its anterior end. This canal he inter preted as male 
sexual organs; the dark granules as the testis; the anterior part of 
the animal, which looks like a piece of a rosary, he believed to be 
occupied by the ovary ; thus assuming the animal to be hermaphrodite. 
While he correctly saw and figured the appearance of a female muscular 
trichina, he missed diagnosing the male, and failed in interpreting the 
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nature and observing the outlets of the internal organs which he had 
so accurately described. On the whole, however, his observations 
contained a great progress upon all that had been taught before him. 

In the years 1850 to 1851 a series of experiments on the transmis- 
sion of trichinz from one animal to another were carried on by Herbst 
(Nachrichten von d. G. A. Universitit und der K. Gesellschaft d. 
Wissenschaften, 1851, N. 19.) In the course of his dissections he had 
met with trichinz in the voluntary muscles of a large old cat, corres- 
ponding in all respects with those discovered in the human body. In 
1848 he met with similar animals in the muscles of a full: grown dog. 
The cysts were very small; scarcely visible to the naked eye. The 
vermiculi enclosed in them were much smaller, but in other respects 
resembled those of the first species, and belonged probably to it. In 
November 1850 a female badger, about two years old, which the author 
had kept partly on the remains of the animals which he had. dissected 
and partly on vegetables, died. He discovered the presence of an 
infinite number of trichine in all the voluntary muscles. The flesh of 
the badger was given to some young dogs, about six weeks’ old, and 
was devoured by them in the course of a few days.: One of the 
puppies was sent into the country, and allowed to be at large, exposed 
to all the external atmospheric influences. On the examination of the 
other two, made on the 10th and 18th of February 1851, all the 


_ voluntary muscles were found to be as abundantly infected with 


the trichinz as were those of the badger which the puppies had 
devoured three months before. The length of the cysts was one 
hundred and thirty-three one-thousandths, their width seventy-three 
one-thousandths, and the length of the vermicule.one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-six hundred-thousandths of aline. The third dog 
was examined after an interval of nine months, or on the 11th of 
November 1851. ‘The dog was adult, and in all respects vigorous-and 
healthy in appearance. Herbst exposed the sterno-mastoid muscle, 
which to the naked eye exhibited nothing extraordinary under the 
microscope. However trichine could be recognised in such’ vast 
numbers that in a portion of the muscle weighing two or three grains 
as many as six cysts could be detected. The length of these cysts was 
thirty-three thousandths, their width eight hundred and thirty-three 


_ ten thousandths, the length thirty-three hundredths, and their diameter 


one thousand one hundred and sixty-six hundred-thousandths of a line. 
There was no doubt that the presence of these worms in the three 
dogs was consequent upon their having eaten the flesh of the badger. 
Herbst observed the extreme tenacity of life ot’ these parasites, which 
was not apparently affected either by heat or cold, and pointed out 
that this favoured their propagation ; but he saw a great difficulty 
with respect to the mode in which the ova of these worms, which he 


supposed to be very minute and highly elastic, but nevertheless pre- 


senting solid particles and determined forms, could reach the blood 
vessels from the alimentary canal ; for the abundant and simultaneous 
presence as well as the uniform distribution of these trichinz in all 


the voluntary muscles appeared to Herbst to justify the supposition 


that their ova are conveyed to the various spots in which the worms 


are lodged in the circulation of the blood... Herbst was tied to the 


assumption of the ability of the ova to migrate by a previous error of 

other authors, namely, that the cystic membrane in which the trichina 

was enclosed was the persistent egg-membrane. Herbst afterwards 

so far amplified his views of the generation of muscular trichine. in 

the right direction, that he declared the muscular encapsuled trichine 

to bé the juvenile forms of filaria which are developed from 53h spiral 
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trichine in the intestinal canal of the animal which has eaten the meat 
containing them, and which filariz produce the eggs the migration of 
which appeared to him so difficult to explain. 


Herbst fed pigeons with trichinous moles’ flesh, and found many free — 


trichine, 18 days after the feedings, in the muscles of the neck, wings, 
and thighs. A young daw exhibited free trichine in ail the voluntary 
muscles eleven days after feeding with the same flesh. After feeding 
several weasels with frogs and moles which had not been examined for 
trichine, their muscles also exhibited trichine ; but it is not certain 
whether these trichine belonged to the same species as the human 
trichine, and were not rather a small kind of ascaris which is so 
abundant in moles and frogs. 

The experiments of Herbst upon the three dogs actually solved the 
entire question concerning the propagation of the trichine; they showed 
clearly both ends of the process, and that was all that men of science 
could require in order at once to make sure of all the intervening stages 
of the process of development. But no such happy solution occurred ; 
the experiments of Herbst in a manner fell dead, and 12 years have 
not sufficed to make their merit appreciated. 


With the year 1852 begins a period in the literature concerning 7 


trichine which shows in a most remarkable manner the advantages 
and the dangers of conclusions from analogies which natural things may 
have with each other. The experiments of Kiichenmeister concerning 
the transformation of measles into teniw (Prager Vierteljahrschrift, 
1851, p. 106) gave again rise to the idea that the trichina was a 
juvenile form of a known nematode ; but the analogy with the tenia 
was so far forgotten that it was assumed that the full-grown form of 
the worm as well as the muscular form might live and propagate in the 
same individual. Meissner in 1855 propounded (Zeitschrift f. ration. 
Medizin, 2d series, V. 248, note) that the trichina was probably the 
larva of a kind of trichosoma, and Kiichenmeister (Menschliche Para- 
siten, 1855, p. 269) declared it to be the juvenile form of a trichoce- 
phalus which lived parasitically in man. Davaine (Traité des en- 
tozoaires et des maladies vermineuses, Paris, 1860, pp. 69, 676) inclined 


to the idea of Meissner. The question was now taken up experi- — 


mentally by Leuckart, who fed mice upon trichinous meat, and on the 
third day found that the trichine had left their capsules and were grown 
to double their former size in the intestine of the mice (Zeitschr, f. rat. 
Med. 1860, vili. 336). Having fed a pig upon trichinous meat, and 
having on subsequently killing the pig found a great number of 
trichocephali in it he concluded that Kiichenmeister was right and 
Herbst wrong, and announced to the Academy of France that he had 
bred trichocephali from trichine. 

When in this manner helminthologists like Kiichenmeister and 
Leuckart entirely neglected the evidence of Herbst’s experiments, it 
is not astonishing to find that they were still more set aside by morbid 
anatomists. Bristowe and Rainey (Transact. of the Pathol. Soc. of 
London, 1854, v. 277), in a most accurate account of the structure of 
the muscular trichina and its capsule, questioned whether it did not 
owe its origin to spontaneous generation, of which, apparently, they 
believed that they had observed the several stages. 

In Scotland the trichina excited twice more attention before its in- 
vestigation lapsed into the hands of continental observers, and it 
assumed its present practical significance. 

In 1858 Gairdner (Monthly Journal of Med. Sci., May 1853, p. 473) 
exhibited specimens of the trichina spiralis from a man, aet. 60, who 
had died after an injury, apparently from pyemia. Nothing was known 
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of his previous history as regards the muscular system. The parasite 
was found in all the voluntary muscles. Gairdner, whether by spon- 
taneous impulse or instigated by the experiments of Herbst, sent some 
of the muscles to a Mr. Barlow, to be given to dogs and cats, in order 
that the development might be studied ; but the results have never 
become known in wider circles. The Edinburgh Physiological Society, 
to whom this case had been related, appointed Dr. Sanders and Mr. Kirk 
a committee to report upon it. They made a report which had reference 
to the capsule only, and said nothing either about the worm or its pro- 
pagation. 

_ An account of the history of the subject and of his own experiments, 
which upon a cat had been successful in rearing young muscular 
trichine, was given by Turner (Obsery. on the Trich. spir. Edinburgh 
Med. Journal, 1860, 6. 209). He also tabulated the cases in literature, 
with the accompanying disease, some errors running in at the same 
time (such as Farre’s case being recited as an independent instance, 
it being one of Owen’s three cases ; Curling’s second case being stated 
as haying died from fractured ribs, while it died from aneurism of the 
aorta). He noticed a case of a female, aet. 49, observed by Millar, 
who died from a tumour of the tongue, probably cancerous, and then 
gives six observations of his own, stating the sex and age of the 
patients, and the disease of which they died: male, 60, paralysis 
following apoplexy ; female, 79, old age and debility ; male, 66, cancer 
of pylorus; female, 49, unknown; female, 60, asthma and general de- 
bility ; female, 37, meningitis. ‘These were subjects brought into the 
University dissecting room at Edinburgh. Between one and two per 
cent. of the dead bodies which had come under Turner’s observation 
during the years from 1855 to 1860 had been infected with trichina. 
Turner also records that he had received trichine from the hedgehog 
from Prof. Rolleston of Oxford. 

In the year 1860 the trichine were made the subject of special in- 
vestigations on the part of three observers working independently of 
each other, namely, Virchow, Zenker, and Leuckart. Virchow (his 
Archiy., 1860, 18, 330-346) fed a dog upon trichinous meat, and four 
days afterwards found a great number of minute nematodes in the 
intestine of the dog, which he declared to be ripe and sexually de- 
veloped trichinz. But he failed in observing the migration of the 
‘young trichine, partly because he had killed the animal too early, 
partly because he had unluckily selected an animal in which, when it 
is adult or old, trichine rarely migrate, although they are developed 
in the intestines. While, therefore, observing a new stage of the 
trichine, he missed the observation already made by Herbst. But, 


happily, his observations were most ably supplemented by those of 


Zenker (Virchow’s Archiv., 18, 561). He had found trichine in the 
body of a servant girl who had died in the town hospital at Dresden 
under symptoms simulating in some respects typhus fever. She had 
been taken ill on Jan. 12, 1860, in the district of Plauen, and it had 
been ascertained that she had assisted during the killing of pigs and 
preparation of sausages in the house of her master on December 21st, 
1859, and had eaten some of the meat in a raw state afew days before 
her actual illness had commenced. Several persons belonging to the 
girl’s family, as also the butcher who had killed the pigs, had been 
afflicted with a disease similar to that of the girl, One of the hams 
‘and some of the sausages prepared on Dec, 21st, 1859, contained 
numerous encapsuled trichinew, while the muscles of the girl contained 
numerous trichinz in a free state in the muscular tissue. The trichine 
had not yet had time to become encapsuled. As this case had been 
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Aprpenpix. accurately observed during its progress, and°its anomalies had been 
ei closely scrutinized after the discovery of the trichinz in the muscles, 
pe kaa ian there was at once sufficient constructive and negative evidence to 
Diseases of ™®intain the existence of a disease termed trichiniasis, and to ascribe 
Quadrupeds the symptoms of this disease to the trichina, and to derive the trichine 
used for from the pork in which they were contained. So far as the account 
Food, by of the case then went, it did not teach more zoologically about the 
Dr. Thudichum. tyiching than the experiments of Herbst. But medically the case was 
ee of immense importance, as it taught that men obtained their trichine 
from pigs, and that the disease which they caused might. be fatal 
without the help of bleeding and mercury. The experiments of 
Leuckart were made with flesh which had been obtained: from 
Prof. Welcker of Halle in January 1860. It came from one of the 
legs of a male subject in the anatomical theatre, which had already 
been there some days before the presence of parasites was discovered, 
and in every teu milligrammes contained from 12 to 15 trichine in the _ 
well-known encapsuled and calcified condition. With this flesh 
Leuckart made two series of experiments, one on the rearing of 
sexually ripe trichinz, and another on the rearing of muscular trichinz. 
In the former series: he amended his former error, and showed that 
the trichina spiralis in the intestine was not transformed into a 
- trichocephalus, nor into a filaria, but became an independent small 
nematode, thus confirming Virchow. In the second, he showed that 
the young of the intestinal trichine were directly transformed into 
the muscular trichine, and asserted. that. they came to the muscles by 
migration through the tissues. While most of the observations of 
Leuckart have been confirmed since by numerous other observers, his 
theory of the migration of trichine is destined to undergo important 
modifications. He published the account of his labours in a mono- 
graph (Heidelberg, 1860), and announced his results in 16 theses (in 
the Gottinger gelehrte Nachrichten, 1860, No. 13.), as follows : | 
(1.) The trichina spiralis is the juvenile condition of a small nema- 
tode worm hitherto unknown, to which the genus name “ trichina” has 
also to be given. (2.) The sexually developed trichina inhabits the 
intestinal canal of numerous warm-blooded animals, particularly mam-~ 
mals, and of man, and always in greatnumbers. (3.) Already, on the 
second day after immigration, does the intestinal trichina attain its full 
sexual maturity. (4.) The eggs of the female trichina are developed 
in the vagina of the mother into filaria-like very minute embryos, 
which beginning from the sixth day are born without any covering 
derived from the egg. (5.) The newly born trichine soon begin a migra- 
tion. They penetrate the walls of the intestines, and pass through the 
abdominal cavity directly into the muscles of the animal in which they 
are bred, where they are developed into the well known: form, provided 
the conditions are favourable. (6.) The ways in which they 
move are marked out by the intermuscular cellular tissue. (7.) The 
majority of embryos remains in the group of muscles surrounding the 
abdominal cavity, particularly the small muscles, with much connective 
tissue. (8.) The embryos pierce into the interior of the single primi- 
tive muscular fibres, and here they attain within a fortnight the size 
and organization of the well-known trichina spiralis.  (9.) The infected 
muscular fibre loses its former structure soon after the entrance of the 
parasite. The fibrille are transformed into a finely granular matter, 
while the nuclei of the sarcolemma are transformed into oval nucleated 
cells. (10.) The infected muscular fibre retains its original shape until 
the young trichina is fully developed, while afterwards its sarcolemma 
is thickened, and contracts from both ends towards the middle. (11.) 
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_ The place inhabited by the coiled-up parasite transforms into a spindle- 
shaped dilatation, round which the sarcolemma is thickened and 
hardened by the deposition of calcareous particles, producing the lemon-, 
egg-, or ball-shaped cyst. (12.) The migration and development 
of embryos is also effected by the transfer of pregnant trichinz into the 
intestine of a new suitable animal. (13.) The development of muscular 
trichine into sexually ripe animals. is quite independent of the presence 
or absence of the calcareous membrane, and begins whenever the former 
are fully developed. (14.) Male and female individuals can already be 
distinguished in the juvenile state. (15.) The immigration of great 
numbers of young trichinz causes a very dangerous, and, under circum: 
stances, fatal disease. (16.) The mere eating of trichinous flesh may 
(without immigration of young trichinz) cause more or less. dangerous 
or even fatal conditions, , 

_ Whateyer inaccuracies there might yet be in four or five of these 
_ theses, they contained all the materials of a perfect account of the 


_ trichina in all its stages. They were accompanied by engravings 


representing most of the important features of the animals. The 
monograph of Leuckart in the zoological, and the papers of Zenker and 
Virchow in the medical world, both raised a spirit of inquiry, the 
achievements of which soon excited the attention of Europe. 

In the first instance helminthologists began to discuss the means for 
diagnosing, with certainty, trichiniasis in the living human body. 
Kiichenmeister (Deutsche Klinik, 1861, No. 5.) proposed that the 
harpoon invented by Middeldorpff for the exploration of tumours should 
be used for removing small pieces of muscle from the upper arm of 
persons exhibiting symptoms like those of the case of Zenker. Sub- 
sequently he showed (Varges, Zeitschr. f. Med. ete. (2), 1, 12; 1863.) 
that the harpooning of the muscle could. not be relied upon as evidence 
of the absence of trichine, if none were found in the piece of muscle 
extracted. Welcker of Halle (Virchow’s Archiy., 1861, 21, 453), how- 
ever, thought that it would not be necessary to make this operation, as 
trichine might be diagnosed by inspecting the mucous. membrane 
covering the muscles at the root of the tongue. He had been able 
to do so in cats,;.and, thought (erroneously as time as shown) that the 
same would hold good in man. During the same year two further 
cases of trichiniasis in the human subject occurred, and were observed 
by C. A. Wunderlich (Wagner’s Archiv. der Heilkunde, 1861; 2, 269,) 
on the Ist and 31st of December in the hospital at Leipzig. Both 
patients had eaten raw pork sometime before. Another observation was 
that of Dr. Waldeck of Corbach, in Waldeck, who treated three persons 
infected with trichine in December 1860. Of these observations an 
account will be found in a subsequent chapter of this report. In April 
_ 1862, Prof. N. Friedreich of Heidelberg observed trichiniasis (Vir- 
chow’s Archiv., 1862, 25.) in a butcher’s: man, who had. killed pigs a 
week before, and soon afterwards felt very ill. The diagnosis made 
with the guidance of the symptoms alone, was confirmed by the finding 
of trichine in a piece of the biceps muscle, which had been removed 
from the arm by Middeldorpff’s harpoon. 7 

In the same year, 1862, was observed the first so-called epidemic of 
authentic trichiniasis at Plauen in the Voigtland. In this outbreak 
about 80 persons were seized, and one of them died. A full account 
of this epidemic will be found lower down. Soon afterwards, out- 
breakswere observed at Calbe an der Saale, Burg near Magdeburg, 
in Anhalt, Stolberg am Harz, Leipzig, Jena, Eisleben, and numerous 
other places. The rather frequent occurrence of such a disease as 
flesh-worm disease was thereby established beyond doubt, and _ tri- 
_chino-phobia, before laughed at as an illusion of a few, now be- 
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came general. But a true panic was 
caused by an extensive epidemic which 
occurred at Hettstiidt, Prussian -pro- 
vince of Saxony, in October and No- 
vember 1863, and which caused the 
death of 28 persons out of the entire 
number of 158 which it seized. A com- 
plete account of it will be found in the 
sequel. Since that, renewed outbreaks 
in Hettstiidt, Leipzig, Quedlinburg, 
Dessau, Stassfurt, Weimar, and other 
places have been observed, and every- 
where men of science and of state, pri- 
vate individuals, and public authorities 
are engaged in instituting experimental 
inquiries for the purpose of devising 
measures of protection, and instructing 
the public to enable them to work their 
own safety. 


2. Of the development and propagation 
of intestinal trichine. 

When an animal (dog, pig, rabbit, rat, 
or mouse) is made to eat flesh containing 
spiral trichinz, and is killed after the 
lapse of at least 24 hours, the contents 
of its small intestine, on microscopic 
examination, are found to contain many 
very minute nematode worms. ‘They 
are imbedded in the chyme or the mu- 


‘cous lining, and are not visible to the 


naked eye under those circumstances. 
Their general appearance, and the cir- 
cumstance that many of them do yet 
retain the spiral position, and that there 
are amongst them a number of trichinz 
within the capsule, indicate at once that 
they are derived from the spiral trichinz. 
On continued examination, two kinds of 
worms are distinguished, the larger and 
more frequent form being females, the 
smaller and less common one com- 
prising the males. The female intes- 
tinal trichina is a slender round worm 
of between two and three millimétres 
in length. Beginning with a thin 
mouth-end, its anterior third gradually 
tapers towards the thicker middle, 
whereby its diameter gradually rises 
from 0°007 mm., to 0°045 and 0°055 
mm. The posterior two-thirds of the 
worm are regular and cylindrical, and 
terminate with a blunt rounded end. 
The anterior or mouth-end shows a 
series of peculiar marks like cells, with 
a nucleus each, imitating the beads of a 
rosary strung together. This cellular 
body passes gradually into the intestinal 
canal, a narrow duct, running by the side 
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Fig. 38. Mature intestinal female trichina. 


The uterus is full 
of eggs, embryos, and live young. 
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of a large and wide tube, the female reproductive organs, to the posterior 
end of the trichina, and terminating in an anus. The reproductive tube 
fills the greater portion of the posterior two-thirds of the trichina, and 
is characterized by its containing a large number of roundish balls. That 
these balls are eggs in progress of embryonal development becomes 
evident from a close examination of the structure of the reproductive 
tube. It consists of two portions, a posterior or short one, beginning in 
the posterior rounded end of the trichina, the ovary, and passing by a 
constriction or narrower oviduct into the uterus. The first part of this 

* uterus hangs like a blind sac backwards over the constricted part, and 
contains seminal fluid. The parts of the uterus then following are 
closely filled with eggs, which become the larger the farther towards the 
anterior third they advance. ‘There are mostly four eggs arranged in 
one transverse section of the worm, but every two and two overlap 

_ each other a little in the middle. In many female trichinz, taken from 
_ animals during the first three or four days after infection with mus- 
cular trichine, eggs only are seen in the uterus; but others from the 
second and third day, and nearly all about the seventh day are seen 
to contain only few eggs and many embryos in all stages of develop- 
ment. ‘These embryos are little worms, with rounded ends, and with- 
- out any internal organization. ‘They are bent and curled up in various 
shapes, the majority being closely packed in the uterus like horseshoes 

- laid one upon the other. Where the uterus reaches the first cells 
of the cellular body, it contracts and transforms into a canal, which 
ascending by the side of several cells of the cellular body and the 
intestinal canal, and becoming constantly narrower, terminates at about 
the end of the anterior quarter of the worm in a distinct external 
aperture. In many worms the anterior part of the uterus is seen 
distended with embryos, as in the specimen represented in the 
engraving ; others show embryos in the vagina in process of being 
born, and when the objects under observation are favourable and kept 
warm, one or two embryos can, not rarely, be observed leaving the 
mother, and moving about independently on the field of the microscope. 
The male trichina is mostly about two-thirds the length of the 
female, 1-6 to 1:2 mm.; its largest diameter does not exceed 0°042 ; 
its body is more transparent than that of the female, contains the 
cellular body, but no eggs, and shows a peculiar formation of the 
posterior end. This is rounded off like that of the female, but carries 
two considerable conical prominences or hooks, which rise from a broad 
basis by the side of the anal aperture, and project in the manner 
represented in the engraving towards the dorsal or convex side of the 
worm. ‘The internal organs of generation of the male consist of a 
single tube divided into a seminal gland or testis, and a seminal duct. 
* ‘The testis begins with a rounded end in the posterior end of the worm, 
- -and takes the same place in the male which the ovary occupies in the 
female. It ascends to meet the stomach and cellular body, but there 
abruptly turns backwards, and becoming quickly very much attenuated, 
_ passes into the seminal duct, which is continued backwards, and ter- 
4 minates in the end piece of the intestinal canal. While, therefore, the 
female sexual aperture is at the distance of one quarter the length of 
the worm from the anterior end, the male sexual aperture is at the pos- 
terior end, and one with the anal aperture. It is, therefore, certain that 
the two prominences or hooks at the posterior end of the male perform 

an office in copulation, fastening probably the male sexual aperture to 
the female one, either by simply grasping from the outside, or what is 

‘ more likely, by being inserted into the vagina while closely brought 
together, and separated again after insertion, The female sexual aper- 
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ture not rarely appears as a transverse slit, bordered by two-lips, an 
anterior slight, and a posterior larger and valve-shaped one, which 





Fig. 40. Posterior end of wae 
intestinal trichina. 





Fig. 39. Male intestinal trichina. 


would seem to favour the use of the amatory hooks by insertion inside 
the aperture. — RO 
The male trichine are not only less numerous than the females, but — 
their life is also of much shorter duration. ‘They probably die and — 
leave the intestinal canal, after having filled the seminal receptacles of 


the females. The females then continue progenation during a period 


3. On the 
migration of the 
young trichine, 


of two or three weeks, each bringing forth no less perhaps than‘a — 
thousand live young tricbine during that time. Each of these young 
trichine begins to migrate immediately after it is born, in the manner 
and by the ways to be discussed in the following paragraph. 


3. On the migration of the young trichine. 


A young pig, 11 weeks old, had been trichinized by having the flesh 
of half a rabbit given to it, The trichine in this rabbit’s flesh were 
numerous, and 10 weeks old. On the day after eating this flesh the 
pig was seized with diarrhea, which increased on the second and third 
day. The animal then refused food, lay in the hut, gnawing the wood, 
and moving its hind-legs frequently towards its belly, as a sign, 
evidently, that it was in pain. Its ears were hot ; its pulse excessively 
rapid, and breathing hurried. At last it could not be made to stand on 
its legs, and was killed on the seventh day after feeding. 
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» The windings of the large intestine were found in.a state of high 
adhesive inflammation, and here and there agglutinated to each other. 
-The small intestines were inflamed in large tracts,and. patches through- 
sout their entire length, the latter part of the ileum suffering least. 
In the large intestine, and particularly on, Bauhin’s valve, were some 
follicular ulcerations. The young trichine were met with in an ounce 
anare of fluid which was contained in the peri- 
. i toneal cavity, in the pleural cavities, and 
the pericardium, in the lymphatic glands 
of the abdomen and,'the chest, in the 
. thymus gland, in the. lungs, the heart, 
the tongue, and in all muscles from what- 
ever part that was. examined. -.-Their 
distribution over the whole body and 
throughout the single organs. was so 
_ uniform that from. three to five were met 
with in every microscopical preparation 
that was made, and. many, particularly 
those. which could be observed on the 
same day on which the animal was killed, 
were seen moving actively for a con- 
siderable time. . The surface of the heart 
_ was covered with minute yellowish raised 
spots, visible to the naked eye, which 
Fig. 41. Young trichinw from peri. Were arranged, with reference. to the 
cardial space, arteries of the heart, as the leaves of a 
oz | _.. s tree’ are. placed with reference to the 
‘branches of that tree. «I could not doubt that the trichine contained 
‘in the muscular substance of the heart had been carried there. by 
-the arterial current, and, piercing the capillaries, settled themselves 
‘in little capsules of exudation underneath the pericardium. . There 
-was no irritation. of the parietal part of the peritoneum ; it was 
certainly less glistening, owing to the presence of morbid exudation, 
but not in the least congested ; the pleura and parietal pericardium 
‘were also neither irritated; nor red or injected... The number of 
-trichine in the fluid of the abdomen was considerable, but not in 
‘proportion -to what the number of trichine in the intestines, the 
~amount of inflammation in the walls of the intestines, and the numbers 
“of trichine contained in all organs of the body would justify us in 
expecting, if we adhered to the proposition that all trichine primarily 
emigrate into the abdominal cavity, and thence pass to their final place 
‘of destination, by a march no less difficult to make than to imagine. 
This circumstance, the absence of parietal peritonitis, the equal distri- 
“bution of the trichinz over all the body within the short space of four 
days (allowing three days for digestion of trichinous flesh, growth of 
‘trichine, sexual development, copulation, pregnancy, and bringing 
‘forth), the arrangement of the little trichinous cysts on the surface of 
the heart, led me at once to the conclusion, which is now confirmed by 
-every feature of trichiniasis in man and animals, that the young trichine, 
having left the mother, pierce the mucous membrane of the intestines, 
“enter the blood and lymphatic vessels, penetrate the lymphatic glands 
‘(which in animals are frequently congested, and in man are sometimes 
destroyed: by abscess during this period), enter the heart with the 
‘venous blood, traverse the lungs (a few being retained in their tissue), 
and are.then distributed by and with the arterial blood in all parts of 
the body. intl 
_ Arrived in the capillaries, they penetrate their two-coated walls, 
“separating the fibres as a man separates the branches of a hedge when 
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creeping through it, and are now either at once in muscular tissue, their 
proper feeding er ound, or get into inhospitable tissues and cavities, and 
there either perish, or escape from them by a renewed effort at loco- 
motion, enter the circulation a second time, and ultimately perish in 
the lungs, or arrive in some muscle to obtain a late asylum. iy 

This representation of the migration of the trichine is not contra 
dicted by any of the experimental observations in animals, or pathological 
features of trichiniasis in man. On the contrary, by its help can now be 
explained symptoms of trichiniasis which hitherto were quite unex- 
plained, and which, upon the assumption of the invariable migration of 
the trichinze thr ough the peritoneal cavity, were quite inexplicable. It 
also explains, much better than any other hypothesis, the anatomical 
features of trichiniasis ; par ticularly the peculiar circumstance, that the 
number of trichine contained in different muscles are in a direct pro= 
portion to the supply of blood required by various systems of muscles, 
It also yields a closer analogy to the mode of migration of other 
entozoa, which require at least two animals for passing through all stages 
of development. The egg-hatched young of the tenia echinococeug, ¢ 
coenurus, serrata, solium, and ‘mediocanellata, are all distributed by means 
of the blood vessels to the respective places assigned to them for 
development into cysticerci. The heart of a calf infected by the immi- 
gration of a large number of the young of the tenia mediocanellata is 
only a counterfeit on a large scale of the heart of the pig into which — 
numerous trichine had immigrated. , 

One of the principal symptoms of trichiniasis is the oedema whieh 
accompanies the immigration of the trichine into the muscles. This 
has been termed “ collateral cedema,” upon the hypothesis that it was 
due to an interruption of the capillary circulation in the cellular tissue 
caused by the neighbouring illness of the muscles. This hypothesis 
does not admit of any close investigation without breaking down com- 
pletely. But the edema can be explained by the assumption that 
those trichinze which miss the muscles get into the lymphatic spaces, — 
and there cause irritation, swelling, and congestion, in the same manner 
as they cause it in the mucous membrane of the intestines. They 
produce the erythema and other peculiar eruptions, such as miliaria 5 
they produce the local irritation of nerves, the burning, and the remark- 
able general perspirations. From the lymphatic spaces they gain- 
access to their continuation, the lymphatic vessels, and ascend another” 
time, causing abscesses of lymphatic glands in the groin or the pit of - 
the shoulder, or abscesses in other parts of the skin not particularly 
provided with lymphatic glands. The irritation of the heart, which 
shows itself in fever of a peculiar type, is most naturally explained as 
the irritation produced in the fibres and nerves of the heart itself by 
the many minute animals penetrating its tissue, and causing a large 
increase in its activity of nucleation. ‘The pneumonia which is so 
fatal at a comparatively late stage of the disease I take to be caused by 
the arrest of late and already large trichine ; and if embolia has 
anything to do with this form of inflammation of the lung I assume 
the trichine to be the primary emboli. The muscles swell in conse- 
quence of the deposition of a large amount of plastic material round 
every single trichina, which is further augmented by the formation of_ 
the capsule, consisting of many nuclei and ultimately of tender cellular 
or connective tissue. The muscles are not cedematous, and are not 
concerned in the oedema of the cellular tissue, any more than the cellular 
tissue is concerned in the swelling and stiffness of the muscles. 

This argument might be carried on by the adduction of many points 
from the history of ‘trichiniasis which support this and no other ex- 
planation of the migration of the trichinz. But enough is stated to 
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justify me in pronouncing erroneous the opinion originally enunciated 
‘by Leuckart, that the trichine migrate altogether independently of the 
blood vessels, and, penetrating into the peritoneal cavity, pierce all solid 
tissues (bones and cartilages excepted) to reach the furthest points of 
the body by a continued process of boring. The trichine are distri- 
‘buted equally over the whole body by means of the blood within the 
short space of four days. This distribution continues as long as the 
-progenation of young trichine. They have a certain power of pene- 
trating simple membranes, which they exercise to get into and out of 
the circulation and into the muscles. 

1 The insight thus obtained into the earliest life of the trichina is not 
only of interest as a point of natural history, but is of practical 
‘importance, as it contains the assurance that the distribution of the 
trichinz in the body of that animal which alone has been observed to 
-earry the infection into the human subject is not brought about by the 
instinct of the nematode alone, but is governed by the anatomical 
arrangement of the blood and lymph vessels, and by the distribution 
of the blood in the various parts of the body of the animal which the 
trichina infests. As by this arrangement the nature of the distribution 
ean be foretold with tolerable correctness, and as a rough estimate 
leads us to conclude that the number of trichinz contained in a cubic 
‘inch of muscle stands in a direct ratio to the section of the arteries by 
which it is supplied, or to the blood which it receives, we may be 
quite certain that if any animal contains any trichine, their greater 
number will be contained in the most active muscles, and that if the 
“most active and best irrigated muscles do not contain any trichine, the 
bulky and more casual muscles of the body will also be free from them. 
On the whole it is unlikely, and this assumption has never been con- 
-tradicted by anatomical observation, that if one part of the body con- 
tains any trichine, all other parts should not contain them also in the 
‘proportion of the relative supply of blood. In the many animals 
which I have examined the distribution of the trichine over the entire 
muscular system was effected with great equability, and in accordance 

with ithe assumption here made, after the anatomical fact had been 
ascertained under the influence of the opposing zoological theory. 

_ For the special purpose of the sanitary inspection of meat, the insight 

‘into the true migration of the trichine teaches, that if a pig should 
ye infected with trichine probably the entire muscular system of the 
pig will be infested, and no part of it will be quite free ; and that con- 
sequently the examination of any important part of the pig, of a chop, 
per example, will decide the question, whether or not the pig is infested 
by trichine. 


_ 5, Miscroscopic changes effected in the muscles by trichine. 


~ The red voluntary muscles are the promised land of the trichine. 
There they migrate, grow, and enshrine themselves. Although young 
trichine on the seventh day, and later after infection, are found in 
almost all the organs of the body, yet they do not grow or become 
-encapsuled in any other tissue than that of the muscles. Here they 
effect from first to last considerable changes, which have to be studied 
in detail in order to yield an insight into the pathological effects of the 
sum of these changes. Produced by the co-operation of millions of 
Minute causes acting mechanically and chemically, and by conse- 
quence dynamically, upon the nervous system, the great pathological 
features of trichiniasis become instructive standards of comparison by 
which other great pathological features of diseases the causes of which 
are not yet ascertained may be valued and investigated. 
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a. Structure of minute or elementary muscular fibres. 


The voluntary muscles are composed of bundles of fibres held im 
intimate contact by fine connective tissue. These bundles can be 
mechanically subdivided until they split up entirely into microscopical 
so-called elementary or primitive fibres. Such a primitive fibre consists 
of a smooth structureless external membrane, the sarcolemma, and a 
cylindrical mass of solid matter, of red and granular aspect, entirely 
filling the bag of the sarcolemma, the contractile matter, or syntonine, 
The ‘eranules of syntonine are arranged in longitudinal masses, so as 
to appear. as delicate longitudinal strim, but they are also arranged. in 
planes standing at right angles to the longitudinal axis of the fibre, and 
representing disks of matter of minute thickness placed closely beside — 

each other. A pale shapeless matter fills all the intervals between the 

granules. This arrangement of. particles produces the characteristic — 
appearance of voluntary muscular fibres termed transverse striation. 
The sarcolemma shows imbedded in its substance, and projecting a 
little from its surface, numerous disk-shaped nuclei, containing again 
smaller nucleoli. These nuclei are best seen when the muscular fibre 
is made transparent by means of acetic acid and glycerine. 

The contraction of a muscular fibre can be effected by nervous or 
electrical force, and consists in the approach to each other in the longi-. 
tudinal direction of the fibre of a number of granules of syntonine. The 
intermediate substance is thereby displaced towards the sides of the 
granules, and causes a distension of the fibre in its lateral diameter ; 
the disks become thinner and of a larger circumference. The sar- 
colemma yields unequally, and becomes corrugated, constrictions alter- 
nating with bulged-out. portions, and the nuclei being slightly 
approached to each other. 

Every primitive fibre is at intervals touched by a nerve or nervous 
fibre, and by capillaries which spread in the interstitial connective 
tissue. It is not yet decided whether these nerves end within the 
substance of the muscular fibres, or only run around them in nets of 
loops, and return to the central point or ganglionic cell from which they 
proceeded. 

The interstitial connective tissue consists of fibres arranged in 
meshes, with interspersed cellular elements. ‘The cells lie in parallel “ 
rows , and send projections, not only longitudinally towards the direction — 
of the fibres, but also sideways towards each other. It is not yet 
decided whether or not they contain the system of canals which some 
histologists maintain to be able to perceive in their interior. 
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b. Changes effected in muscular fibres by trichine: oy 
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Such observers as Leuckart have maintained that the young trichina, © 


-when arrived at the muscle, always penetrates into the cavity of the 


sarcolemma, and eats the eranules of syntonine and the interstitial 

matter contained in it. Other observers, however, allow that the 
trichina may exist and grow either in or outside of the sarcolemma. 
It must be admitted that a decision between these conflicting views 
in the shape of a reconciliation of the testimony of the different observers 
is almost impossible. The pictorial representation by Leuckart of the 
young trichine in the muscular fibres of the pig is apparently so final 
an answer to all deubts upon this question that it is indeed difficult 
to conceive the idea how the young trichina could ever be outside the 
sarcolemma. 

It is as difficult to decide the question by independent rok nCHS I 
have examined pigs and rabbits at various stages of the tr ichinisation, 
but never been able to see a single muscular fibre, not in contact with 





i others, which contained a young trichina in its inside. The appear- Appenpix. 
_ ances in cases where trichine were seen always admitted of the aaae 

_ explanation that they were situated underneath a fibre lying upper- Now? 
_ most, and between this fibre: and two others lying underneath and Ate phe 
eee ea ‘ iseases of. 
_ partially covered by the uppermost fibre. The trichina, in fact Quadrupeds 
_ although projected upon the axis of the upper fibre, might have been —_used'for 

_ situated in the triangular space underneath this, and between the two _ Food, by — 
4 fibres next below. I have not been met by more decided evidence D7. Thudichum. 
_ when examining preparations which were so contrived that’ the young 

_ trichinee were made to project in part from the broken end of a bundle 

_ of muscular fibres. I have on one occasion, and on that occasion only, 

_ seen a trichina in a situation which might be claimed as a stage of the 
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Fig. 42. Piece of muscular fibre from a rabbit. A young trichina 


in the act of piercing the sarcolemma. 





act of penetrating the sarcolemma. The appearance exactly imitated 
the representation of that act given by Leuckart. More frequently I 
_ could not see any young trichine at ‘all within the outlines of the 
_ muscular fibres, although large numbers of them were present, as 
shown by the many small and half-grown specimens that were set: free 
by the process of preparation, or had, after some standing, crept:out of 
the muscular fibre, and appeared quite isolated in the open-field of; thé 
object-carrier. In the case of rabbits these half-grown trichine not 
rarely crept out of pieces of muscle the fibres of which had a shorter 
transverse diameter than the trichine. But the trichine might be 
supposed to accommodate themselves to the narrow abode by stretching 
lengthways. However, no such closely packed trichina, or, indeed, no 
_ half grown trichina whatever, have I ever seen inside an elementary 
muscular fibre.* 
~ The trichina arrives in the muscular tissue with the blood. »The 
diameter of the smallest capillaries in the muscles is much less than the 
“diameter of the young trichine, so that they are certain to be arrested. 
They then penetrate the simple or double coats of the capillaries, and are 
at once in the interstitial spaces between the muscular fibres. This act of 
penetration is certainly one accompanied by sufficient violence to break 
_ the homogeneous membrane of the capillary, but as the breaking has to 
be preceded by much distention, the aperture made contracts again 
immediately after the trichina has passed, and thus any extravasation 
of ‘blood is mostly prevented. The irritation within the vessel would 
also contribute to raise the contractility of its coats. But in some cases 
extravasation takes place in the track of the trichina, and I have seen 
itin the lungs of rabbits, in the shape of countless dark red minute 
spots, in the thymus gland of rabbits and pigs, in the flesh of a pig, in 
the stomach of a rabbit, and in numerous lymphatic glands from pigs 
and rabbits. In the muscles, however, extravasation in the track of 
the trichina is not a common occurrence. 





* *T have since seen a preparation in the possession of Prof. Leuckart, and con- 
_ vineed myself that it is a-very young trichina inside the sarcolemma, ; 
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The next effect of the trichina is again mechanical, and exercised 
upon the interstitial connective tissue. It is disarranged and pene- 
trated by exudation. The irritation soon reaches the sarcolemma, 
which in its turn throws out exudation, and the nuclei of both the 
connective tissue and the sarcolemma begin to swell, divide, and 
ultimately multiply in an extraordinary manner. As the trichina 
creeps along the triangular space, this exudation and multiplication of — 
nuclei follows in its track, and is always greatest in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; a consequence, not only of the mechanical irritation by — 
motion and feeding, but also by the deposition of excretory matter. — 
The exuded matter is apparently fluid fibrine, for it can be pressed out 
of the early capsules, which are not above 28 days old, but soon © 
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Fig. 43. Trichina capsule, giving forth fluid contents on gentle pressure. 


solidifies, forming a firm husk round the trichina. In any case while 
the trichina migrates, feeds, and grows this exuded material remains 
fluid, and is sufficiently concentrated to serve as a most nourishing food 
for the fast growing nematode. 

Many trichine unquestionably never penetrate into the interior of 
the sarcolemma; and although the contents of the fibres in immediate. 
contact with the trichina suffer, by becoming slightly more granular, 
and losing the distinctness of their transverse striation, yet they do not _ 
become disorganised in a manner which would admit of the assumption — 
that they are permanently disabled. But in case the trichina enters 
the sarcolemma the fibre becomes permanently destroyed. The arrange- 
ment of the granules of syntonine in fibrille and disks becomes dis- — 
organised, and the contractile matter is transformed into a mass of — 
detritus, on which the trichina feeds. The exudation from the sar- 
colemma takes place principally towards the interior, and the multipli- 
cation of nuclei proceeds in the same direction. When the contents of — 
the fibre have all been eaten up, the sarcolemma collapses everywhere, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the trichina, and then 
presents the aspect of a string of connective tissue with numerous — 
nuclei running between the surrounding muscular fibres, which have 
remained intact or been only slightly irritated, About this time, the 
end of the third week after immigration, the inflammatory irritation has 
reached its highest point, the trichina is nearly full grown, and becomes 
fixed to the spot where it is to be permanently encapsuled. More solid 
matter is deposited between the nuclei produced by the neighbouring 
membranes, while the interior of the space contains fluid matter, in 
which the trichina makes slight movements, consisting in coiling and 
uncoiling, and slight protrusion and retraction of the oral or anal end. 
Between the third and fourth week the fluid matter which immediately 
surrounds the trichina also solidifies, and the animal now lies immov- 
able in a plastic case. I have now and then succeeded in isolating such 
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_ acase, with the mould of the spiral trichina opened at the end, and the 
_trichina still clinging with one end round the central pillar of the spiral 
mould; the mould and the solid nature of the entire capsule could be 
_ well studied, as the trichina by alternately extending and contracting 
caused the mould to turn on its side and back again. 





Fig. 44, Solid mould in which trichina Fig. 45. The solid mould without the trichina, 
lay embedded. which lies by its side, free. 


When the trichinz are encapsuled, the tracts of nucleolar connective 
tissue can be seen to stretch from both ends of the capsules for some 


_ millimetres amongst the muscular fibres and parallel with their directions, 


; 


‘But it is then not possible to say with any degree of decision whether 


_ the tract is due to the collapse of a sarcolemma, or to extra sarcolem- 
_matous, inflammatory multiplication of nuclei, and subsequent formation 
_ of delicate fibres of connective tissue. The subjoined woodcut, however, 


represents a specimen obtained by excision from a patient at Stassfurt : 
here the trichina capsule appears unquestionably inside the sarcolemma. 





Fig. 46. Trichina and capsule inside a sarcolemma, from the human subject. 
Several trichine may wander in the same track, and ultimately be 


enclosed in the same lump of exuded matter. Two are not rarely seen 


intimately coiled up, and the number may rise to five. I have seen a 
string of exudation so full of coiled-up trichine that I could not count 
them, and was forcibly reminded of the drawing which Bowman gives 
of trichine within the sarcolemma of the eel, representing a bag 
stuffed as full with trichine as a sausage is with meat. 

The nucleation round the ready formed capsule offers a curious 


‘Feature, which deserves a special notice. 


The nuclei all lie with their flat sides looking towards the centre 
of the exudative capsule, and this they do even at both ends of the 
capsule, where it passes into the tracts of nucleated tissue, the pre- 
sumed residual sarcolemma. The nucleated layer of the exudation 


forms a complete partition at both ends of the capsule, separating the 


internal space of the capsule containing the trichina from the nucleated 
11153. AA 
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Arrenpix. tract of the sarcolemma in which it travelled. The exudation capsule: 
er, has evidently its own layer of nuclei, independent of those furnished 
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Fig. 47. Trichina and capsule showing the nuclei produced by multiplication 
of the nuclei of the sarcolemma. 


by the sarcolemma or interstitial connective tissue, as an ege has its own 
shell, independent of the membrane of the oviduct in which it moves. 
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Fig. 48. Mature muscular female trichina, showing internal organization, cellular or rosary-- 
. . like body, intestine, ovary, and Farre’s granules. From capsule represented in Fig. 50 
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The trichina now looks fat and sleek through the oval capsule, 
and when made to come out of it by gentle pressure exhibits the 
appearance and organisation shown in the woodcut, fig. 47. After 
the fourth week a change of shape and appearance of the capsule 
begins to manifest itself; the part of the capsule where the trichina 
is coiled up remains fully distended, but the part farthest from the 
animal collapses or contracts a little, so that the shape of an exaggerated 
egg, or even of a graceful pear, is produced. At the same time the 
masses of nuclei in the triangular spaces at both ends of the capsule 
assume a clearly greenish hue, which in the tenth week becomes 
decidedly green. This green colour was already observed by Owen in 
calcified capsules from the human subject; it therefore survives, 
and precedes the process of calcification. The strings of nucleolar 
tissue which run from both sides of the capsule become atrophic, the 
nuclei disappearing first, and leaving common hyperplastic connective 
tissue, a longitudinal scar or cicatrix. The capsule disconnects itself 
at last from these prolongations, and merely shows prominent umbilical 
ends, like the thick-skinned lemons, as reminiscences of the former 
connexion with the wasting and disappearing strings of connective 
tissue. This process is mostly completed at the end of the sixth week 
after infection. 





Fig. 49. Lemon-shaped trichina capsule. 


At this time some fine dark, nearly black, granules can already be 
perceived in the triangular spaces at both ends of the capsule. They 
are particles of carbonate of lime and magnesia, and deposited amongst 
the nuclei of the capsule either as the result of chemical changes in 
this latter, or as a product of secretion from the side of the tissues 
surrounding the capsule.* This calcification can in some cases proceed 
with great rapidity, and I have seen in rabbits 10 weeks after infection 
capsules so perfectly calcified that they appeared as black objects 





Fig. 50. Oval trichina capsule, partly calcified Fig. 51. Trichina capsule entirely calcified 
. from both ends, Age 12 months, 








*The particles are not changed by strong acetic acid, but dissolve with 
effervescence in strong hydrochloric acid, being probably in chemical combination 
with organic matter which is not affected by acetic acid, or being surrounded by 
organic matter which is insoluble in acetic but soluble in or penetrable by hydro- 
chloric acid. 
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~Arrexpix. under the microscope, and did not allow any light to penetrate their 
substance and reveal any portion of their contents to the eye. But in 
O No.7. other cases this process takes a much longer time, and a high degree of 
‘On Parasitic : yt aes ia Se 3 ; beth c 
Diseases of alcification in pigs and the human subject is generally not attained 
Quadrupeds Under a twelvemonth after infection. In rabbits the greater or lesser 
used for rapidity with which the calcification takes place appears to depend 
Food, by greatly upon the nature of the food which they eat. When fed upon 
Dr. Thudichum. oveen vegetables there is the least tendency to early calcification, while 
aaaae a large allowance of oats, and particularly of bran, will produce a 
condition of the blood most conducive to early calcification. In some 
of my rabbits thus fed upon oats and bran I could see the capsules 
with the naked eye on the bare flesh at the end of the sixth week, as 
slightly discoloured protuberances ; at the end of the tenth week they 
appeared as yellow raised spots distinguishable to the naked eye of even” 
unpractised laymen. The capsules in the muscles of a child, which 
had died on the 79th day of the trichiniasis, were found by Rupprecht 
to contain only very few calcareous particles; and a man whose 
muscle was examined by the same physician two years after he had 
recovered from an attack of trichiniasis harboured capsules which were 
quite transparent, and permitted the structure of the coiled-up inhabi- 
tants clearly to be perceived. It is therefore clear that under the 
influence of particular diet, trichinous capsules, in herbivorous animals, 
may be calcified in the tenth week, while in omnivorous animals, with 
little tendency to alkalinity of the juices of the system, and in carni- 
vorous animals with still less, and particularly in man, calcification 
may not have reached any notable degree two years after infection. 
Long after the active processes connected with the disease caused by 
the trichine have ceased, when the body has recovered strength and 
fat, a last change sets in in the immediate neighbourhood of the - 
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Fig. 52. Transparent trichina cyst with ring of capillaries, and a deposit of fat at both ends, 

imbedded in muscular tissue. 
capsules, along with the process of calcification, or immediately suc- 
ceeding it. Fat in large groups of cells is deposited upon the umbilical 
ends of the capsule, and round the strings of connective tissue indi- 
cating the track of the trichina. This appearance of fat tissue is due 
to a transformation of nuclei of the connective tissue into fat cells by 
the absorption of fat. Each capsule is also provided with an afferent 
and deferent bloodvessel, and not rarely with a net of anastomosing 
capillaries. 

At this stage the muscular tissue has recovered its former con- 
tractility. All exudation is absorbed; ; all hypertrophied tissue shrunk ; 
the contracted strings of connective tissue are either extended or 
broken by forcible ‘extension of the limbs; thus in the jaw, after 
trismus, they are sometimes so rigid as to require forcible stretching, 
either by a great effort of the will of the patient, or by mechanical 
assistance, and then rupture suddenly with an audible noise. The 
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patients also not rarely recover their former strength, together with 
the former size and circumference of their edicuy dnd Limbs This 
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Fic. 53. Calcified trichina cyst imbedded in muscular tissue fat cells (a a) deposited at both 
ends. An artery, 0, supplies the cyst witha net of capillaries, which uniting again form 
the vein, c. 
curious circumstance has given rise to many speculations upon the 
process by which this compensation for lost muscular fibres could be 
_ effected. Where such millions of fibres had perished, and left nothing 
_ but little capsules behind, it was thought a considerable permanent 
_ diminution in the size and strength of the muscles must be effected. 
_ But this hypothesis assumed that all trichine always enter the 
sarcolemma, and perhaps several fibres in succession, and destroy 
_ the proper structure of the fibre beyond hope of recovery. Since it 
must, however, be allowed that the trichine may, and in my opinion 
do, not rarely, live and encapsule themselves between the elementary 
fibres, without entering a sarcolemma, the ultimate recovery can be 
_ better explained, as it presupposes the destruction. of a much smaller 
number of contractile fibres than the theory which transposes all 
trichine into the sarcolemma. 





ce. Numbers of trichine in fatal cases in man, 


“The microscopic objects which Rupprecht took from the bodies of 
persons who had died of trichiniasis at the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth week contained from 20 to 35 trichine. One 
_ preparation from the biceps muscle of a child 44 years of age, which 
_ died on the 79th day, contained the astounding number of 58. Such a 
preparation was estimated to weigh } of a grain, and therefore every 
grain of muscle contained on an average 100 trichine. Now, assuming 
the weight of the muscles of an adult to be only 40 pounds, and 
assuming him to be a victim of trichiniasis, and the parasites equally 
distributed throughout his body, he would contain upwards of 28 
millions of these animals. 

Tn order to estimate the collective effect of these masses of parasites 
the following calculation has heen made : 

A primitive or elementary muscular fibre has a width of 0:07 
millimetres. The inflammation in the fibre infected aby. a trichina can 
be seen to extend over a length of at least from 5 to 6 millimetres. 
Now if the pieces of muscular fibre thus infected by 28 millions of 
-flesh-worms were put together in a line, their length -would be 

140,000,000 millimétres, or ninety miles English. The surface of 

these muscular fibres may be estimated to amount to 2,000,000 
-millimétres, and this surface is in a condition of nucleolar inflammation 

and disinteer ation. If the trichina is within the muscular fibre, the 

surface aflected will probably be smallest in extent ; if it is between 
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a number, say three muscular fibres, the surface affected will probably 
be larger ; and if, as some surmise, the trichina does enter several. 
muscular fibres in succession before it attains maturity and is en- 
capsuled, the surface affected must necessarily be twice or three times 
that mentioned in the foregoing calculation. But arresting our atten- 
tion at the first estimate, to the exclusion of all collateral processes of 
an inflammatory nature which are accomplished in ‘the interstitial 
connective tissue, we have a very striking representation of the large 
surface occupied by the inflammation of many small parts, and an 
explanation of the tremendous collective effect which it produces 
during life,—of the painfulness of the muscles when pressed or moved,— 
of the accumulation of sensitiveness in the neighbourhood of the large 
tendons,—of the ambulant nature of the pains, as depending upon the 
arrival of trichinz in various parts at intervals,—of the circumstance 
that in severe cases the patients can only lie flat upon their back,— 
and that the intensity and extension of the pain stands in a direct ratio 
to the number of immigrated trichine. 


6. Of the changes in the muscles as affecting their functions. 


The trichinz on entering the muscles produce irritation which shows _ 
itself dynamically in two ways, firstly increased nucleation and effusion 
of plastic material or inflammation, and secondly by contractile action 
in portions of the muscular tissue, due either to the stimulation of the 
trichina by direct contact, or to an effect from an irritated nerve-. 
branch, a kind of reflex irritation. | | 

The symptoms which signalise externally the existence of these 
conditions are pain, swelling, and retraction. ‘The pain may be slight 
or intolerable; it may only amount to what is popularly termed a» 
stiffness, and appear only when extensive movements of the limbs or 
body are made, or it may be present as the effect of every movement 
whatsoever, and rise to such a pitch that the slightest active or 
passive movement produces the greatest agonies*. The swelling is — 
always evident to the touch ; the muscles are larger, and sometimes 
feel as hard as if they were in a state of voluntary or tetanic contrac- 
tion. ‘Those muscles which are not enclosed in tendinous sheaths are 
the least sufferers. They have space to expand, and although their 
action is impaired it is not entirely suspended. But the muscles 
which are enclosed in tendinous fascie suffer a secondary injury by 
the compression which their fibres have to endure under the influence 
of the exudation. Being expanded by retraction, distended by exuda-_ 
tion, they fill their sheaths to the utmost, and appear hard like a_ 
piece of cartilaginous structure. ‘They cannot be stretched, actively 
or passively, and fix the limbs in certain positions from which only a 
gradual change is possible. The patients with severe trichiniasis lie 
flat on their backs, their arms slightly flexed at the elbow joints in a 
position of slight abduction and average pronation ; the legs slightly 
adduced or drawn up, and bent in the knees, over a support, which is 
demanded. 

During later stages the extensor muscles (aided perhaps by gravity) 
obtain a kind of supremacy over the flexors, and the limbs become 
rigidly stretched out. The body becomes stiff, as in tetanic orthotonus, 





* A patient afflicted with trichiniasis arrived in the town hospital at Magdeburg, 
and in walking performed such strange motions with his body and his limbs that 
he was at first sight believed to suffer from an extreme form of chorea. In an 
important letter received some time ago from Professor Zenker, he directs attention 
to the similarity between trichiniasis and the Indian disease “ Beriberi.” ' 


‘ 


and remains unmoved on its back. Such strong muscles as the rectus -Apprnprx. 
capitis, posticus minor, longissimus dorsi, gluteus maximus, rectus 
_ femoris, cruralis, the vasti, must of course receive many trichine, and Non 
react accordingly. At last the patients lie on their backs, their legs Panter 





- stretched out straight, slightly separated, their arms by their sides, uadmupell 
like completely paralyzed or dead bodies. used for 
_ . Children assume for the most part a strongly flexed lateral posi- _ Food, by 


tion. They lie on their sides with their knees drawn up to their Dr. Thudichum. 
bodies, and their arms bent upwards. The prevalence of the flexor 
muscles is always the greater the younger the children are. A little 
girl at Hettstadt, which contained so many trichine that a microscopic 
specimen from the biceps muscle showed 58, remained on her side for 
many weeks, and only during the last weeks of her life lay on her 
back, apparently only on account of weakness, and not as a conse- 
quence of any contraction of the muscles, which, on the contrary, 
appeared flaccid and atrophic. 
The movements of the eyes are painful, owing to the considerable 
- immigration into the straight and oblique muscles directing the eye- 
_ ball. Rupprecht found between 87 and 49 cysts in the preparation 
which he took from the external and internal oblique muscle of the 
child just mentioned. ‘This affection of the muscles of the eye is also 
one of the principal causes of the loss of the power of accommodation 
which the eyes experience. Allowing accommodation to be the result 
of the co-operation of a series of influences, the failure of any one of 
_ them would interfere with its exercise. But as several causes besides 
trichiniasis of the muscles of the eye, namely, cedema of the papilla, the 
optic nerve, and the conjunctiva, affect the performance of the eyes at 
the same time, the loss of accommodation, which in the fourth week is 
sometimes complete, ceases to present anything inexplicable. The full 
power of accommodating the eye is rarely regained before a period 
of three months after infection. Sometimes it returns even much 
later. 

The closure of the jaws is the effect of inflammation and retractation 
of the masseter temporal and pterygoid muscles. It generally dis- 
appears at the beginning of the fifth week. Ina case at Hettstadt 
it lasted, however, eight weeks, and then disappeared suddenly during 
an attempt at mastication, with an audible crack in the joints of the 
jaw. In animals I have observed this tfismus-like condition in various 
degrees ; some chewed slowly, stopping at intervals, and could only 
with difficulty get sufficient food into their mouths to chew at all. 
Others had perfect trismus or closure of the jaws, with the molars closely 
set upon each other. The greatest force that could reasonably be applied 
did not succeed in separating the incisors to the extent of 5th of an 
inch. It lasted always so long that the animals died from starvation, 
unless fed with a tube and syringe, by which milk and ricemeal were 
injected. Rabbits in particular are very subject to this spasmodic 
closure of the jaws. 

The tongue offers some early and curious appearances of an anoma- 
lous character. Rupprecht supposes that it might become directly 
infected already during the mastication of meat containing young 
trichine. Certain it is that already during the earliest stages after 
infection it presents hyperemic spots. As the indigestion becomes 
more developed, the epithelium of the tongue is cast off, and may 
perhaps contribute to cause the bad smell of the breath of these 
patients. When a considerable immigration into the muscles of the 
tongue, the lingualis, stylo— genio— and hyoglossus, has taken place, the 
‘submucous membrane becomes also infected, and swells. by receiving 
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a fibrinous deposit. This shows itself at first by single white spots 
on the surface of the tongue, which grow larger, and ultimately appear 
as white layers of exudation, not unlike pieces of skin from the 
surface of boiled milk. The tongue is dry, in consequence of this 
irritation caused by the presence of trichinw. It is moreover useless 
and heavy, in consequence of the infection of its muscles, and cannot 
be put forward out of the mouth. The speech becomes indistinet, 
inarticulate, swallowing difficult. The difficulty in swallowing becomes 
even dangerous, when, besides the muscles of the tongue, pterygopala- 
tinus, petro— and salpyngo-—staphilinus, circumfiexus, azygos, glosso—and 
pharyngo-palatinus, constrictor, stylo— and salpingo-pharyngeus muscles 
are strongly infected by trichine, and the epiglottis, on account of the 
infection of the thyreo-epiglottic muscles, does not close the glottis 
quite perfectly. 

The respiratory muscles are always greatly infected, and hence 
arises accelerated and shallow breathing. When the diaphragm, the 
levatores of the ribs, the intercostal, scaleni, serrati, pectoral, and 
subclavian muscles are greatly inflamed, and the inflammation lasts long, 
and passes into atrophy, the shallowness of breathing is so great that 


the tissue of the lungs becomes peculiarly affected. The upper or. 


anterior surface of the lungs, particularly of the upper lobes, the apices, 
where the motions of the thorax are naturally the weakest, become 
congested, as a kind of antithesis to the hypostatic congestions which 
are also observed. ‘The bronchial membranes also suifer, and distinet 
signs of catarrh are exhibited by many patients. In and about the 
lungs, therefore, so many causes operate to ageravate the condition of 


trichinous patients, that we must study and watch them with especial 


care and attention. 

The shallow breathing retards the purification of blood ; it creates 
venous hyperamia of the entire venous tract ; carbonic acid and water 
are retained longer than is good, and have to pass away by skin and 
kidneys. This causes prostration of strength, fever, and further 
aggravates the tendency to oedema and other effusions. The inflamma- 


tory action of trichine in and about the lungs and pleura, and the 


stasis in the highest and lowest portions of the lungs, produces collapse 
of certain portious of the lungs, and these collapsed (atelectatic) 
portions do not rarely pass into purulent softening. A peculiar 
trichinous phthisis, having no genetic relation to tubercular phthisis, 
is set up, which after months of hectic leads the patients through 
emaciation and great suffering to the grave. 

Jn all these effects produced upon the lungs the diaphragm of course 
has its share, but sometimes it shows peculiarly severe suffering. At 
the height of the disorder it may be placed into a position of tetanic 
contraction, and make breathing very laborious, and coughing, sneez- 
ing, yawning, and laughing almost impossible. The spasmodic 
affection may also be of a clonic nature, and show itself in hiccup, 
and spasmodic yawning and sneezing. Rupprecht believes it possible 
that the diaphragmatic plexus of the phrenic, vagus, lumbal, and 
intercostal nerves might have been injured directly by the trichine. 
This is very likely, and will be accepted by all those who have seen 
with their eyes the proximity in which trichine and nerves may be 
to each other. The symptoms in the diaphragm appeared, however, 
only in single cases, and in the fourth week, so that the high state of 
inflammation of the muscular tissue may have had a share in their 
production. 

A symptom which is observed in one out of every 18 cases is 
irritation of the heart, It is undoubtedly due to the direct injury 
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caused by the presence of a great number of young trichine. From 


the appearances which I have described as presented by the heart of 
a young pig seven days after infection, it cannot be doubted that the 
trichinz arrive with the blood, and are distributed equally through 


_the substance of the heart by its arteries. They then begin to travel, 


but finding the heart not suitable for their prospects, they leave it, 
and are found in numbers in the pericardium. It is not impossible 
that in the attempt to leave this cavity they also again attack the 
heart by mistake, and thus aggravate the original injury inflicted 
upon this organ. Already Zenker and Leuckart had found trichine 
in the flesh of the heart, Virchow, in the pericardium. I found them 
in both the heart and pericardium of the same animal in such numbers 
and such a manner of distribution that the mode of their arrival and 
the manner in which they produced their effects upon the action of 
the heart in this instance could not be doubted. The irritation, which 
shows itself by a most rapid pulse, comes suddenly with the second 
week after infection ; it lasts about a week, and then disappears again 
in a measure, the symptoms merging in the fever caused by the general 
disease. 

It is a curious circumstance that the fullgrown trichine are so rarely 
found in the heart, as rarely perhaps as tubercle, although they are a 
one time disseminated through it. It is easy to see what takes place when 
the young trichina begins to work its way. The effusion immediately 
produced is as rapidly transformed into a mass of nuclei and con- 
nective tissue, and the trichina is buried by nuclei before it has had 
time to eat any considerable portion of the effusion. These nuclei 
must immure it in a manner, and certainly prevent its progress 
amongst the muscular fibres. It therefore endeavours to get away. 
and enters the cavity of the heart or the pericardium, or the veins and 
lymphatics. Failing to escape, it is surrounded by a cairn of nuclei, 
and dies and decays. At a later period, about the beginning of the 
fourth week, pericarditis is sometimes observed. In two cases of the 
Hettstiidt epidemic it preceded the appearance of extensive anemic 
anarsaca. 

In the cesophagus the trichine are found as far downwards as the 
striated muscular fibres extend (specially observed upon a preparation 
in the Anat. Museum at Halle, where they occupy the upper third 
of the esophagus only ; in Luschka’s case they occupied the upper 
half of the esophagus.) They avoid the organic or nonstriated 
muscular fibres just as much as those of the heart. This may be 
explained by their peculiar arrangement. They, like the heart, 
contain very little connective tissue between their fibres. These 
fibres are closely set together, and intimately felted into a tissue 
of great strength, which cannot be penetrated like the spaces between 
the striated fibres. If they get between the fibres they must eitaer 
make their escape or perish. In the stomach of a rabbit I observed 
numerous minute black spots, being so many little extravasations of 
blood between the contractile and secreting tissue, and amongst the 
secreting glands. They did not any longer contain trichine, as these 
animals had probably escaped into the cavity of the stomach, the 
interior of each black spot being a minute corrosive ulcer or digested 
spot of mucous membrane which had given exit to the animal. 

Great infection of the muscles of the abdomen produces peculiar 
effects, which, in man; are dangerous, and, in animals, frequently 
fatal. The urine is at first imperfectly expelled, as in typhus or para- 
lysis from spinal disease, and may be entirely retained. A case of that 
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APPENDIX. pnature occurred at Hetistiidt. I have frequently found the urinary 
ae bladder in rabbits enormously distended after death ; and in animals 
No. 7. : x . 5 : : i 

On Parasitic Suffering from trismus, and therefore subjected to especial care and 

Diseases of Watching, observed retention of the urine, requiring the application 

Quadrupeds of the catheter. The faces may also be retained in consequence of 
used for the impossibility to strain. In the human subject obstinate but not 

Pe ee on dangerous constipation ensues, In animals, however, the constipation 

mont ‘ becomes dangerous, probably because they are unable to take any 
measures against the accident. In rabbits the coecum and colon 
become enormously distended by accumulated feces. In one rabbit, 
which died of this accident, the entire contents of the three parts 
of the ececum (which in rabbits is larger than the stomach) were a 
hard plastic mass of matter, which could be felt through the abdomen, 
and, when taken out of the animal, kept the same shape as it had 
assumed in the abdomen. 

In man the general helplessness is so great, that on the back, and 
the heels, and other prominent, thinly-covered, bony parts, inflamma- 
tion and sloughing are apt to ensue. In rabbits the prostration or 
paralysis is sometimes so great that they lie motionless with the 
nose on the ground, the lips dry and dirty, or besmeared with saliva, » 
which runs from the mouth, and the nose encrusted with dirt, which 
adhered to the mucous discharge from. the nostrils. No other disease 
shows such striking symptoms in the sphere of the voluntary muscles 
as trichiniasis, 
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6. General 6. General description of the course and symptoms of trichiniasis. 


description of eh haber oy oe ae 2 : 
the course and Lhe earliest beginning of trichiniasis is not likely ever to come under 


symptoms of medical observation by reason of the symptoms which are peculiar 

trichiniasis. to it. Jor these symptoms are so very slight that most persons, except 
such as are very attentive to their own bodily condition, would over- 
look them. The opportunity for observing the earliest symptoms 
might accidentally be afforded by a collateral and accidental discovery 
of the circumstance that trichinous meat had been eaten. In that 
case, however, it is not likely that the disease would be allowed to. 
take its course, but would probably be attacked by means of various 
remedies, particularly purgatives and anthelminthics, and with the 
symptoms produced by these drugs the signs of trichiniasis would 
become so blended as to make a distinction impossible, 

What we know, therefore, of the earliest symptoms of flesh-worm 
disease is derived, not from objective observations, but from. the 
accounts of patients. From the relations of such as were in robust 
health at the time of infection it appears that the first symptom which 
they observed was loss of appetite. To that there was soon added 
nausea, and in some cases vomiting, both accompanied by a sense of 
fatigue and prostration, evidently due to. the combined action of 
abstinence from food and depression by sickness. These special 
symptoms soon became more intimately blended, and produced a 
feeling of general indisposition. Then there began pain and stiffness 
in the arms and legs to show themselves, and when they increased the 
advice of the physician was generally sought to be obtained. 

Some physicians of the formal or dogmatic school have termed the 
period of the disease just described the first stage or stage of the 
forerunners, stadium prodromorum, or infectionis. “Such a name may 
be allowed, and used with convenience, if it is kept in view that this 
stage runs ‘continuously into the next stage, and cannot by any broad 
line of demarcation be separated from it. On the whole the division 
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_ of this disease, as of others, into stages, is a conventional convenience, Apprnprx. 


> 


' 


rather imagined for purposes of description and record than an actual 
division of the diseased process into separate dramatic parts. 

_ The appearance of pain and stiffness in the limbs, with which the 
first stage ends, is in fact the beginning of the second stage, during 
which the immigration into the muscles of the young trichine takes 
place. It is characterized by irritation of the muscles, fever, and 
disturbances of the circulation in the capillary vessels. It begins with 
oedema of the face, which is present in all cases, characterised by its 
principally, or, in the first instance, occupying the eyelids, and by its 
not causing any pain. At the same time that this swelling appears 
fever is observed, varying according to the severity of the infection. 
This fever does, however, not consist in the alternation of hot and cold 
stages, but is of a peculiar type, characterised by a very frequent 
pulse, moderate thirst, and copious perspirations. ‘The perspirations 
are reported to be of bad odour ; it is, however, not clear how far 
this phenomenon is due to the disease, and whether in some cases it 
may not be the natural effect of the dirty condition of the skin. 
From typhus and other essential fevers the fever in trichiniasis is 
distinguished by the circumstance that the temperature of the body 
does not rise quite so high as in these fevers. 

' While the first stage may last about a week, possibly 10 or 12 
days, the second stage may last a fortnight.or three weeks, and 
only in severe cases somewhat longer. The fever makes only slight 
remissions, while the painfulness and immobility of the arms and 
legs increases rapidly. At last all parts of the body with muscles 
subject to the influence of the will give pain on motion or pressure, 
and those which, though subject to be timed by the will, are perpetually 
acting, the muscles of respiration, cause constant pain, whereby all 
rest and sleep becomes impossible. When the muscles are examined 
by the touch about this period, they impress the hand with the 
sense of their being swollen, and of distending the fascie in which 
they are enclosed. Even slight pressure upon any muscle thus affected 
causes great pain. The attempt of the patient to move any of the 
limbs governed by any such swelled muscles is eminently painful, 
and he therefore avoids even the slightest movement, and leaves the 
limbs in perfet rest. Neither can the limbs or body of the patient 
be moved by another person without a great amount of pain being 
produced. The muscles are evidently swelled, filling the tendinous 
sheaths to the utmost; they are also irritated, and in a retracted 


. state, bordering upon tonic spasm, as shown by the hardness, and 


the circumstance of the flexive action slightly prevailing over the 
extending action, and by the complaint of the patient that all his 
tendons are as if too short. In severe cases the patient cannot make 
any motion with any of his limbs, and lies in his’bed like a paralysed 
person. Such cases are in a state of danger, as the immigration of 
trichine into their muscles is evidently very great. 

The symptoms in the digestive canal during this period assume the 
character of catarrh, with loss of appetite. The tongue is red, slightly 
furred or covered, and inclined to dryness, as is usual in gastric 
fevers of the nervous type. In most cases there is constipation, 
particularly the slight ones; diarrhoea is not uncommon in the severe 
cases; and in the worst cases the diarrhcea continues to be the most 
severe symptom, even after others have abated. 

On the fifth or seventh day of the second stage the oedema of the 
face has mostly disappeared, and now edema of the feet begins to 


show itself. This swelling gradually rises up the legs, extends over 
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the thighs and the abdomen and back, and, though more slightly, the 
chest and arms. At this period it is pure anasarca, without effusion 


hos 
— 


into any of the cavities of the body. The urine throughout this stage, » 


although exhibiting the usual signs of fever, such as concentration, 
redness, and deposits on cooling, never shows any signs such as are 
characteristic of any participation of the kidneys, as albumen, casts 
of the tubules or loose epithelium. The anasarca is not of nephro- 
pathic or igin. 

During “this saadad stage the respiration may be difficult, and, in 
hysterical or otherwise ner rvously irritable subjects, the affection of the 
respiratory muscles may be aggravated to the extent of producing 
spasmodic attacks. Praecordial anxiety, and signs referable to great 


uneasiness of the heart, and all disturbances of breathing, may be 


explained by the attacks of the worms upon the diaphragm, their 
entrance into the pleural cavity and muscles of the neck, and their 
secondary influence upon the nerves and mucous membranes of the 
respiratory passages. ‘Thus, hoarseness and loss of voice, lasting for 
a day or two, has been observed in severe and mild cases. The 


muscles of the larynx have in all fatal cases been found densely 


inhabited by flesh-worms. 

When in the fourth week of the disease the immigration into the 
muscles of the great army of trichinze generated in the intestinal canal 
is completed, and the destruction which they effect amongst the 
muscular fibres has come to a termination, the symptoms change, 
and may be construed to indizate the beginning of the third stage, 
the period of weakness of the patient, of incapsulation of the flesh- 
worms, stadium obvelationis. The symptoms in the gastric sphere 
abate, and although the tongue still continues to be red, and some- 
times assumes an increased amount of redness, and is still covered, 
the appetite revives, and is not rarely at once intensified to the 
sensation of frequently recurring hunger, and a general desire for 
strengthening and piquant food. This hunger may be reasonably 
satisfied, as the intestinal canal is mostly intact. When diarrhoea 
continues, the reviving appetite causes a great conflict between desire 
and judgment, requiring the utmost caution of the physician. 

In light cases the third stage is that of beginning recovery, as the 
pains in the muscles, the sw velling and the oppression of the chest 
begin to abate. In severe cases, on the contrary, the third period 
is the most dangerous part of the disease. The diarrhoea becomes 
very violent, and is complicated with tenesmus ; the constant strain- 
ing causes the rectum to prolapse and inflame ; feces and urine are 
passed involuntarily at short intervals ; the fever and pain in the 
muscles are again increased. The entire surface of the skin assumes 
an anemic pallor, and becomes enormously distended with effused 
serum. The infiltration of the skin and subcutaneous tissue is pushed 
to such a degree that in many parts the derma is overstretched, and 
yields in streaks like those on the abdominal skin of pregnant women, 
covered only by the transparent epidermis. The sensibility of the skin 


- then becomes such that the slightest touch, the gentlest stroking, is 


painful. Decubitus takes place upon the back ; and other parts of the 
skin, particularly in the vicinity of the genital organs, may become 
gangrenous. ‘These severe symptoms engender the utmost weakness, 
and, indeed, produce a desperate condition. One circumstance alone 
justifies any hope to recovery, namely, the continuance of some degree 
of appetite, and of the power of the stomach to digest. This hope 
becomes materially modified by the continuance of the diarrhea and 
by the nature of collateral diseases, which pre-existed or are the 
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results of complications which have arisen during the progress of .AppEnprx. 
trichiniasis. 
_ These complications principally concern the langs and pleural cavi- No.7. 
ties. They may show themselves as bronchitic irritation, or even DN iecn ate 
pneumonic affections, with dulness over a given part of lung tissue, Sudden 
and spitting of bloody mucus. In the stage of weakness the lungs used for 
may be congested hypostatically, which they almost always are in _ £ood, by 
eases which have to lie in bed immoveable. The circumscribed 7: Thudichum. 
pneumonia may affect one lung, and end in purulent destruction or 
gangrenous disintegration. Besides this condition of the lung there 
may be effusion of serum into the pleural cavity, to the extent of 
making the respiratory murmur inaudible, and producing dulness 
over the whole of the pulmonary region of one side, with the excep- 
tion of a little space at the top of the lung. The pneumonia may 
subside, the effusion may be abscrbed, and the patient may recover ; 
or may die, notwithstanding the favourable turn which the symptoms 
in the chest may have taken, by an increase in the severity of the 
abdominal symptoms, caused by the unusually long continuance of 
living trichinz in his intestinal canal. 

When the patient has survived the shock of the first immigration and 
fever, and the diarrheea and dropsy, and possible complication of the third 
stage, or when at the beginning of the third stage the swelling and 
pain steadily abated while the appetite increased, he enters upon the 
fourth stage, that of reconvalescence. ‘This may begin at the fifth 
week, and last to the eighth, or it may begin later, and last for several 
months. The inclination for restorative food continues ; fever, pain in 
the muscles, and swelling decrease slowly ; gradually the limbs can be 
moved with less pain and more freedom. In cases of light infection 
the use of the limbs is recovered somewhat quicker than in cases of 
severe infection. But in no case is the former strength attained during 
this period, or perhaps any subsequent period, In most cases a portion 
of the hair of the head falls out, showing a temporary interference with 
the nutrition of the skin, such as is observed in fevers, typhus, and the 
like. 

In severe cases this stage of reconvalescence, or abatement of all the 
symptoms, is never reached ; the dropsy of the skin is not diminished ; 
fever, pain, and uncontrollable diarrhea continue, and the patient dies 
of exhaustion. 

Death may take place during any stage. Thus at Calbe it was 
observed to take place on the Sth, 8th, 14th, 21st, and 42d day of the 
illness. 

Some patients exhibit late symptoms, or carry some of the symptoms 
of the disease into a period of apparent recovery. Loss of muscular 
power, and inability to perform certain feats of strength, are almost 
always permanent consequences. Loss of hair may even take place 
later than during the above-described stage of recovery. The nails 
were observed to fall out in a case at Calbe. In some cases there are 
inflammatory symptoms, such as exudation in a pleura, inflammation of 
a gland, abscess of subcutaneous cellular tissue. A few cases show a 
lasting slight degree of oedema of the feet. 

We can sum up the pathognomonic symptoms of trichiniasis in 
the following sentences :— 

Sudden swelling of the face, particularly the eyelids, after the patient Recapitu- 








has for some days felt prostrate and lost his appetite (this swelling lation of the 


p ee ; > ; pathognomonic 
causes only a sense of tension, no pain) ; fever with a quick pulse, and a SITS 


copious perspirations, which not rarely have a repugnant odour ; pain- ¢ychiniasis, 
fulness and immobility of arms and legs; the muscles are swelled and 
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-AprENDIx. contracted, and give great pain when set in motion by the will or 
eg touched from without ; the extremities are held in a semiflexed posi- 
te ie jo tion; in the worst cases the entire body is perfectly immoveable, and 
Diseases of ighly sensitive all over; there is gastro-intestinal catarrh, with a red, 
Quadrupeds somewhat covered tongue, inclining to dryness ; when the swelling of 
used for the face has subsided, oedema of the feet, legs, and thighs comes on; 
Food, by shortly afterwards anasarca over the trunk makes its appearance. 
Dr. Thudichum. This congregation of symptoms occurs in no other disease whatever, 
and where it exists must lead directly to the diagnosis of flesh-worm 
disease. It is never necessary to excise a piece of muscle in such cases, 
and the absence of trichine from a piece of muscle so excised can 
never be considered as upsetting the diagnosis made by the complexity 
of symptoms. 





7. Description 7. Description and discussion of special prominent symptoms. 
ea a. Of the fever. 

prominent The fever which accompanies trichiniasis is a symptom of a very 
symptoms. striking character, and of special diagnostic and prognostic value. 
a. Of the To fully appreciate this it is necessary to analyse the causes which 
fever. co-operate in its production. 


When the trichinous meat is digested by the animal which has Sten 
it, the liberated trichinz disperse over the mucous membrane of the 
entire intestinal canal. In man and carnivorous animals they reside 
more frequently higher up in the small intestines than in omnivorous 
animals, such as pigs. In rabbits they only reside in the small intes- 
tines, and are rare in the cecum. Im all these beings, however, fever 
is the invariable result of the introduction of a notable number of 
trichine. 

It is evident that this fever, which appears before the migration of 
the young trichine has begun, or while it is just being begun, can have 
no other cause than the irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
intestines set up by the trichine. They move about upon it, eat 
matters upon their surface, grow to from four to six times their original 
size in 24 hours, copulate, bring forth young, and either adhere to the 
mucous membrane firmly enough to resist the effect of strong peristaltic 
action and even of drastic purgatives, or move upwards continually, 
so as to counteract the effect of the peristaltic action which carries them 
lownwards, in the same manner as the ice-bears of the north polar 
regions daily walk northwards on the ice as many miles as the drift 
has carried them southwards. Somehow or other they remain secure 
in the mucus which lines the intestines, and is the great dialyser 
of nutritive materials. They possibly suck themselves fast with their 
posterior end, which some observers have now and then perceived 
to perform the office of a sucker upon the object glass under the 
microscope, and with their anterior finely pointed end seek nutriment 
either in the chyme or the mucus, or, as some suggest, even in the 
lacteals of the villi. However that may be, the result of their presence 
upon the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal is irritation, which 
shows itself as hyperemia, increased secretion of mucus, swelling of 
the mucous membrane, shedding of the epithelium of the villi, nuclea- 
tion and multiplication of mucous corpuscles, in short catarrh, rising 
to gastro-enteritic conditions. The patent symptoms of these ana- 
tomical conditions (easily observed upon animals) show themselves 

-as uncertain signs or feelings of indigestion, sickness, vomiting, 
diarrhea, diarrhcea and vomiting combined, pain in the gastrie and 
colic regions, and meteoristic distension of the abdomen. All these 
conditions produce fever, and the degree of fever stands in_a direct 
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ratio to the number of animals imported,.and to the surface of intestine 
which they visit with their ravages. When their numbers are very 
small, fever and other symptoms may be entirely absent. When they 
are somewhat more considerable, it may be absent at first, and appear 
with the deposition of the young trichine. When it sets in early, 48 
or 72 hours after infection, and that with violence, it shows that a 
dangerous number of trichine has been let loose in the intestines. 

Up to the end of the fourth day after infection the fever is simply 
reactive of the irritation and inflammation on the mucous surface of the 
intestines. At that period the young trichine supervene and aggravate 


it by their attempts to penetrate the mucous membrane and to get 


away. ‘They begin the voyage, which we have described in a former 
chapter, and gradually set up irritation everywhere, at first and most 
intensely, however, in the substance of the intestine itself. They 
penetrate the substance sometimes entirely, and get into the abdominal 
cavity. Peritonitis of the visceral membrane is the result in a few 
cases in animals, and in others both the visceral and parietal peri- 
toneum become inflamed. There is, therefore, in these cases vast 
inflammation, and consequently severe fever. But in man peritonitis 
has never been observed, and in rabbits only in one instance, where 
perforation of the ulcerated coocum had taken place. Here the fever is 
due to the mucous irritation only, and after the fourth day, to the 
intestinal irritation, and that produced by the migrating trichine in 
all parts of the body. . 

To the reactive fever, which is caused by intestinal irritation, comes 
the fever which is due to irritation of the heart. 

As soon as the trichinze have begun their work in the muscles, the 
inflammation here set up engenders a new accession of febrile excite- 
ment, and now the fever becomes so prominent as to make the illness a 
strikingly febrile disease. It then runs on as gastric, or gastric-inflam- 
matory, or as typhoid fever ; that is, fever which bears the character of 
the fever which occurs in the specific disease properly so called. 

The temperature of the body, which in healthy persons amounts to 
87° or 37°3° centigrade, rises in trichinous patients to 41° centigrade. 
In dying trichinous persons it fluctuates between 40°7° and 41° 3° cen- 
tigrade, and falls during recovery to 35°8° centigrade. (Rupprecht). 

It is therefore evident that the temperature of trichinous fever 
patients does not reach the highest temperature exhibited by zymotic 
fever cases, namely, 42°5° centigrade, and that the dying temperature 
of zymotic fever cases, namely, 44°75° centigrade, is still three or four 
degrees higher than the dying temperature of trichinous cases. ‘This 
difference can be explained by the circumstance that respiration in 
trichiniasis, though frequent, is shallow; that the patients eat less, or 
lose more nutritive material by evacuations than fever patients; and 
that they are cooled down by profuse sweats, which are as generally 
present in trichiniasis as they are absent from zymotic fever cases. 

Although as a general rule the fever of trichiniasis is exquisitely 
continuous, yet there are some cases in which at periods during the 
febrile stage exacerbations are observed. They are caused by fresh 
importations of embryos, perhaps second and third litters of the same 
mothers, or by embryos carried by the accidents of distribution more 
frequently towards the heart than anywhere else. These exacerbations 
have been ascribed to colds, errors in diet, over exertion, and even to a 
chemically toxic effect of trichinous meat which set up a new kind of 
zymosis. But these explanations must be abandoned. In cases where 
the development of further herds of embryos had been stayed by the 
pee neaigation of scruple doses of calomel no such exacerbations took 
place, 
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b. Of the sweating, miliaria, and formication of the skin. 


We have not discussed the sweating under the category of fever, 
because it does not appear to belong to it to any great extent. ‘The 
sweating process is no doubt favoured by the existence of fever, but it 
is not produced by it. 

Some have ascribed the profuse secretion of water by the skin to a 
compensating action. The exhalation of water by the lungs is un- 
doubtedly diminished through the shallow breathing ; the kidneys also 
secrete only little water, and consequently the watery blood has only 
one way of disembarrassing itself, and that is by perspiration. There 
are, howéver, several circumstances which make us pause before ac- 
cepting this as a complete explanation of the great sweating. 

The sweating continues although there may be continued diarrhea. 
This obliges us to seek for a special irritant of the skin which causes it 
to perspire while there is sufficient draining by lungs, kidneys, and 
bowels to remove all hydremia. ‘These drainings do not prevent the 
occurrence or continuance of the general cedema ; edema does not 
prevent or interfere with the general perspirations. 

The sweating is not due to a general cause at all, but to many local 
causes ; for when the disease is abating it disappears in certain parts 
of the body and persists in others. Thus at Hettstiidt it was observed 
to continue on the left arm, on the right thigh, on the neck, on one 
half of the chest, after the general sweating had already ceased en- 
tirely during from 8 to 14 days. ‘Those parts which continued 
to sweat appeared to be still more painful, stiff, and cedematous than 
the parts which had already ceased sweating. 

It is quite fair to assume that those still painful parts had received 
a somewhat larger share of trichine than their symmetrical fellows. 
Some trichine necessarily entered the lymphatic spaces ot these parts, 
and produced irritation, cedema, and nervous effects.. Distributed over 
the entire skin, and combined with fever, this direct irritation of the 
trichine produced general sweats ; even without fever it was yet able 
to produce local perspirations. 

The sweating increases steadily during the first four weeks, and 
abates during the regressive period, but it continues in a slight degree 
during the period of re-convalescence. Some observers have assigned 
a peculiar odour to the sweat produced by simultaneous irritation of 
the sebacic glands. ‘The sweat of most healthy persons has an odour 
which is very powerful, when no particular means for keeping the skin 
clean are adopted. ‘The source of this kind of cdour not being excluded 
from the cases upon which the odour was observed permits the as- 
sumption that the smell of the sweat in trichiniasis was that ordinarily 
observed upon persons not practising particular cleanliness. 

Under certain circumstances, particularly when the excretion of 
sweat is profuse, a little fluid is effused under the epidermis, and causes 
miliaria. 

Many severely affected persons are, in the fourth week of the dis- 
order, troubled with a sensation of creeping ants, principally in the 
lower extremities. This is perhaps in many cases produced by the 
direct attack of a trichina upon the cellular tissue enveloping a nerve 
fibre ; but it is also probably due to the pressure upon nerve branches 
produced by the tension of the muscles and fascia through which they 
have to run. ‘The irritation has been observed in some cases to pro- 
ceed farther, and to affect not only the sensitive but motor nerves as 
well, so that the muscles supplied by the affected fibres were set in 
tremulous motion. When sensitive fibres were affected by the pressure 
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of the trichinz at intervals, a sensation of tickling was produced, APPENDIX. 


which in some cases became go intense on the outer surface of the oi oS 
thighs and in the armpit that it caused the patients to laugh aloud re- No. To 
peate dly. On Parasitie 


# eBid Ad ye : Diseases 0 
The irritation of the sensitive and motor nerves combined produces re ie) 


& curious symptom, namely, the contraction of the muscles of the skin, used for 
known as goose-skin. The peculiarity of the symptom is that it _ Food, by 
appears not in arunning form and over a great part of the body, as DP’ Phudichum, 
_ that produced by cold, but in small districts on the body, or one limb 
or another, without regard to symmetry. 





-e. Of the urine. c. Of the 


; Pnweh ct ae : ‘ . urine, 
The urine is always diminished in quantity. In severe cases this 


_ diminution would be accounted for by the sweating and the diarrhea, 
but this explanation does not meet the light cases, in which the 
secretion of the skin and intestine is not notably increased. 

The fever causes no doubt a diminution of the pressure in the 
arteries, and a condition of the blood which is not tavourable to its 
passing through the capillary vessels of the secreting organs, par- 
ticularly the kidneys. ‘The diminution of chlorides and of the other 
salts introduced by healthy assimilation amounts to a diminution of 
stimulus to the kidneys ; the relative augmentation of uric acid in the 
blood, and in the urine also, acts as an element in the diminution of 
the excretory activity of the kidneys. It has also been suggested 
that the irritation caused by erratic trichine might have something 
to do with the impaired function of the kidneys. This explanation 
we are ready to admit as one supported by the other features of the 
migration of the trichine which we have above described. Many 
_ trichine must enter the kidneys, and not finding thei suitable places 
_ for development either leave them again or perish in them. The 
' former alternative is the most probable of the two. 
| The urine is always highly coloured, and deposits a brick or cherry 
red sediment. This by warming can again be dissolved. On standing 
it develops crystals of uric acid, but originally consists probably of 
_ the urates with excess of uric acid (quadri-urates) and epithelial 
_ bodies. Rupprecht perceived a few silky needles in the deposit, and 
_ declares them to have been urea, no doubt erroneously, as urea never 
; erystallises from urine, being too soluble in water. These silky needles 
may possibly have been hippuric acid. 

: During reconvalescence the urine becomes. copious, clear, and 
contains less uric acid. ; 

Not at any time during the progress or regress of trichiniasis does 
the urine contain any albumen or sugar. It is important to bear this 
in mind as a diagnostic feature of great value; for when the anasarca 
_ is high in general, and there is effusion into some cavity or other as 

well, it is not at first sight easy to exclude the idea that a case of 
_ dropsy from diseased kidneys is before us. 

_ ‘The information regarding the composition and changes of the urine 
in trichiniasis is so scanty that new and accurate researches on this 
part of symptomatology are highly desirable. 


d. Of the pneumonia. d. Of the 


: bs . F mya _.. pneumonia, 
During the Hettstiidt epidemic Dr. Rupprecht observed seven cases *”~" 


- of pneumonia in trichinous patients. The pneumonic process was 
undoubtedly essentially caused by the trichiniasis, or, as we surmise, by 
the trichinz themselves. It was fatal in six cases ; appeared five times 
in the left lung, once in both lungs, once in the right lung, and began 
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once on the 20th, twice on the 26th, twice on the 27th, twice on the 
28th day after infection. Death ensued twice on the 4th, twice on the 





Sth, once on the 6th, and once on the 7th day after the beginning of . 


the pneumonia. ; : 
The inflammation of the lungs appears suddenly.. The sputa are not 


the usual rusty brown sputa of pneumonia, commonly so called, but — 


consist of dark unmixed bleod. 

Rupprecht claims this pneumonia to be the effect of embolism, 
the veins of the limbs thrombi are said to form during life, to decay, 
and send their debris with the blood through the heart into the lungs. 
The hypothesis is clear and connected, but the actual condition found 


In| 


upon the persons who died are by no means so clear as to afford a — 


cogent proof of the proposition. 

It is certain that the young trichine travel through the lungs, and 
may cause an inflammation in this organ. In some cases of lung 
disease there is, indeed, a curious anomaly perceptible. In the case 
of a young Mexican who died at Hettstiidt, the pneumonia came 
suddenly, after the patient, though ailing, had been about for three 
weeks, and not been obliged to keep his bed. He had no cough what- 
ever, no irritation in the bronchial tubes, and did not spit either mucus 
or blood. The disease of the lung was therefore of a type so peculiar 
that it can only be explained as the direct effect of the irritation pro- 
duced by a number of trichinz upon the tissues of the lung. 

Amongst Dr. Rupprecht’s cases, one in 16 was pneumonic. 
pneumonia has been observed in other epidemics and sporadic cases, 


Thus it was present, in the case of Zenker ( Virchow’s Archiv., 18, 563), — 


in the case of H. Wood (related above in the history of the literature, 
§. 1.), in a case of the epidemic at Blankenburg, described by Scholtz 


(Deutsche Klinik, No. 49, 1862), and in a case of Bohler’s which was — 


dissected by Zenker. 


The 


The circumstance that the pneumonia selects the left lung by pre- — 


ference has called forth much comment. 


separate at a right angle. 
to the left Rupprecht supposes to be the condition which causes the 
blood current, and any fragments of fibrine which it may contain, 
to be thrown principally into the deft branch of the pulmonary artery. 
The trichinous pneumonia has always the shape of a wedge, the 
basis of which is on the periphery of the lung, the apex being directed 
towards the root. In the circumference or in the tissue close by there 


are always oedematous and anemic places, and in the adjoining pleura — 
It is difficult to derive all these appearances 


there is mostly pleuritis. 
from simple embolia, the pleuritis in particular not yielding to such an 
explanation. f 


The pneumonia is so dangerous because it appears on an average on 


the 26th day of the illness, when the patients are already much reduced ~ 


in strength, the respiratory muscles being at the same time much in- 
fected with flesh-worms, and correspondingly inflamed. 


Rupprecht ascribed it to the © 
peculiar direction of the pulmonary artery. This artery rises along the ~ 
Jeft and posterior side of the aorta, and splits into two branches which: 
The direction of the trunk backwards and 


The respiratory — 


action of the chest and lungs becomes reduced to a minimum which no ~ 


skill or medicines are able to raise to a higher point. 
therefore die of a slow process of asphyxia. 


e. Of the disturbances in the uterine functions caused by 
trichiniasis. 
Amongst 87 trichinous women and girls which came under the 
care of Dr. Rupprecht, 17 had premature menstruation ; the menses 


The patients 
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appeared regularly in the first days of the second week of trichiniasis. APPENDIX. 
Five women were pregnant, four were in the period of involution, 
and two girls had never menstruated before. As 37 of all females No.7, 





affected with flesh-worm disease exhibited this symptom, it cannot Apri 
_be of an accidental nature, but is inherent in the disease. It may be Quwadrupeds 


‘ explained as a symptom of congestion to the pelvic organs, collateral — used.for 

to and dependent upon the congestion to the abdominal organs. The _ Food, by 
fever and irritation of the neryous system have also a share in its D”Thudichum. 

} 





production. In three out of the five pregnant women in whom the 
menses appeared this circumstance had no ulterior detrimeutal con- 
) sequences. One of them gave birth to a living fceetus, in the sixth 
month, in consequence of peritonitis ; another died, after the child, 
also six months old, had died in the womb a few hours before. In the 
uterus of the puerpera who had died from peritonitis no trichine were 
found. In the muscles of the foetus to which she had given birth, 
as well as in the muscles of the unborn feetus from the second fatal 
ease, no trichine were found. A woman, who in the sixth month of 
her pregnancy had had a severe attack of trichiniasis, was on January 
21st; 1864, at the proper time, delivered of a healthy strong boy. 
The several parts of the afterbirth did not show any trichine on 
examination. rom these observations the conclusion has been drawn 
_ that in pigs also the foetus in utero enjoys a protection, and that 
_ sucking-pigs can be eaten without fear of infection by flesh-worms. 
We would not absolutely subscribe to this conclusion, but eall for 
further observation to confirm what is at present only a probability. 


Sf. Of the edema. J. Of the 


cedema. 


enomonic¢ of the disorder in the face, is now generally assumed to be the 
‘consequence of the obstruction of capillary circulation in the nearest 
muscles. The blood, it is said, cannot get through the capillaries, 
because the muscles through which they pass are swelled and con- 
tracted, consequently there is greater lateral pressure in the arteries, 
and this produces effusion of serum into the connective tissue. This 
idea has produced the term collateral edema. “The catarrh of the 
:  conjunctivae with serous infiltration (says Dr. Rupprecht), or the 
_. edema of the eyelids, is nothing else but the collateral oedema of 
 “ the muscles of the eye, the levator, orbicularis, corrugator, the four 
- “ recti and the two oblique muscles, with the interstitial connective 
_ © tissue.” To support this proposition Dr, Rupprecht further states, 
_ that the cdema does never appear before the beginning of the second 
week after infection, when, as he supposes, the wandering, boring 
_ trichines might have arrived in the neighbourhood of the eye. He 
next enters upon a consideration of the way they would have to pass, 
and of the rate at which they would have to travel. The distance 
_ from the intestine to the eye is assumed as two feet ; the first embryos 
leave the intestine on the fourth day after infection. They are found 
at the end of the first week in the muscles of the throat (Leuckart) ; 
' therefore, says Rupprecht, they proceed at the rate of two feet in a 
_ straight line in the space of 72 hours, or a third of an inch in every 
hour, or one fifteenth of a line in every minute. As a trichina Just 
beginning to migrate has a length of from 0°128 to 0°12 millimetres, j 
and as one line is equal to 2°1715 millimétres. the animal may be 
supposed to move forward at the rate of 1ts own Jength per minute. 
- It is evident from this calculation that the appearance of the young 
_trichina in the neighbourhood of the eye within three or ne days 
BB 


: 
: 
_ The cedema of the cellular tissue of the skin and of other parts 
which appears at different stages of the disease, earliest and patho- 
¥, 
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from the time that it can have begun to leave the intestinal canal, is | 
most inconvenient to the theory which lets the trichina migrate in all | 


directions through the solid tissues, and denies that they travel by the 
canals of the circulation. ‘To save the theory of the collateral cedema, 


which appears in the face in the beginning of the second week, it was — 


necessary to prove that there were at that time trichinz in the muscles 


of the face, or, barring that proof, to show the possibility of their being — 


there, considering their mode of travelling. ‘Then their presence in 


the muscles of the face, which was only assumed, was again relied — 


upon for showing the rapid rate at which they could travel. There 
was, therefore, here a vicious circle of conclusions destined to come to 


erief. But the conclusions, erroneous as they are, have no relation — 


whatever to the question after the nature of the wdema, or if they 
affect it, they do so in an unfavourable manner, as obstructing the way 
by which an explanation of the cedema could be arrived at. . 

Cidema is a swelling produced by the effusion into the interstices 


of the connective tissue and the lymphatic spaces of more serum than ~ 


the lymphatics and veins are capable of re-absorbing.. It is not 


evident how obstruction of the capillary circulation, without chemical — 
change of the blood as in kidney disease, should produce any such ~ 


amount of effusion of serum that the lymphatics and veins should be — 


unable to carry it off. This inability could only be explained by the © 
existence of an obstruction in the course of the lymph, or of the blood — 
and lymph. The theory of the migration of the trichina, which I — 


have enunciated above upon the basis of original observations, fully — 


explains the occurrence of such obstruction in the lymph and blood — 


currents. 
The young trichine are distributed everywhere, and in numbers 


standing in a certain ratio to the supply of blood of each part. In the 
muscles where they are destined to grow and encapsule themselves, — 


they remain ; but not so in other tissues to which they penetrate, — 


The heart, as an example, they leave again, or they perish in it. They 


leave the lungs again or perish in them, particularly in the pneumonie — 
parts which are due to their presence. They are also deposited in the — 


cellular tissue, and cause irritation and nucleation. 
They are arrested in the capillaries of the papillary body of the 


skin, and cause erythema, papular and pustular eruption, and even — 


boils. ‘They also produce neryous symptoms by directly injuring the | 
nerve, formication, loss of sensibility in certain cutaneous regions, — 
great itching, and immense sweating, this latter favoured by the febrile — 
excitement of the heart. Out of all these places and tissues the © 


trichine endeavour to escape, and in doing so set up the mischief, 
They get into the lymphatic spaces. Thence it is plain sailing up the 
lymph vessels into the lymphatic glands, through them and through 
those above, until the blood current is reached again, and ultimately 


the muscle. It must be borne in mind that they are found in almost — 


ail lymphatic glands, and that in some they cause inflammation and 


purulent destruction. Thus Friedreich observed in a case of trichiniasis — 


Pat 


an abscess in the armpit, corresponding to the situation of the lymphatic — 


gland. In the discharge from the abscess young trichine were found. 
Some trichine may also enter the venous current at places where it 
emerges from the capillary system. All trichinze which enter the cur- 
rent of the blood a second time will have to pass the lungs a second 
time, and that with the greater difficulty as they have grown larger on 
their round through the system. They now produce obstruction in the 
lung vessels, cause coagulation of the hyperinosed blood, and hypo- 
static pneumonia, or by obstructing simply a series of capillaries 
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produce atelectasis, or by irritation produce inflammatory pneumonia APPENDIX. 
and consequent softening. If they only pierce the lungs and get out : 
into the pleural cavity, they cause pleuritis and serous effusion into No.7. 
_ the pleura, which in severe casés may amount to hydrothorax. The glee steal 
largest lung, the left, and its pleura, are most liable to these Gontneaee 
_ inflammatory actions, just because the greatest number of trichine used for 
- can collect in it and its pleura. This stasis of the lungs then is a — Food, by 

_ predisposing element to cedema in other parts ; but the direct cause of Y”.Thudichun. 
_ the cedema in tissues I take to be the trichina within the lymphatic | 
_ spaees and lymphatic glands, and the irritation, swelling, and inflam- 
mation which it everywhere produces. 

A certain number of trichine must be present in a part before the 
irritation which they create will result in cedema. In slight cases of 
trichiniasis the cedema of the eyelids appears only 11, 14, 19, nay 21 
days after infection. The trichine have not been lying dormant 
during that time. They have grown and brought forth in the 
intestinal canal just as quickly as their fellows in other severe cases, 
but being smaller in numbers their progeny also was less. One trichina 
arrived by the blood, and its effect was unperceived, while in other 
cases ten arrived and set up irritation immediately. But when one 

trichina had arrived daily for ten days, the accumulation had produced 

effects equal to those of the simultaneous arrival of ten trichineg, and 
the cedema appeared. . 

The young trichine also get into the nervous apparatus of the eyes, 
and cause oedema of the optic nerve and of the papilla. On examina- 
tion with the ophthalmoscope, the fundus of the eye is found to be 
abnormally red; the vessels of the retina are clearly visible even in 
otherwise anemic persons, and in parts pulsating. The papilla is 
hyperemic, made turbid by a smoky hue, and prominent like a bag ; 
from it four large vessels proceed, two horizontally towards each side, 
and two upwards and downwards ; the margin of the papilla is veiled 
and hardly defined ; the macula lutea is not visible. This entire 
condition may be described as trichinous cedema of the papilla. It 
continues for a long time, and can yet be perceived towards the tenth 
week in the shape of a slight indistinctness of the parts of the fundus 
_ of the eye. It is harmless and disappears of its own accord. 
 Ithas been attempted to explain the mydriasis or dilatation of the 
pupil, which mostly accompanies trichiniasis, as an effect of oedema of 
the tendinous ring in which the anterior ends of the muscles of the 
 eye-ball are inserted. The existence of this ccdema is only surmised, 
- not proved. We may, therefore, leave it out of consideration, if it 
stands in the way of a simpler explanation. Mydriasis is the effect of 
an irritation, by which the dilating fibres obtain the preponderance 
r 
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over the circular fibres of the iris. Belladonna (Atropine) applied to 
the eye produces mydriasis, the calabar bean the reverse condition. 
Many conditions of irritation of cerebral centres, particularly the 
thalamus opticus, produce at one time mydriasis. It is a frequent 
symptom of the existence of helminthic disease other than trichiniasis, 
and accompanies many accesses of nervous derangement, particularly 
those of a convulsive nature. We must, therefore, take all possible 
chances, which may co-operate in the production of mydriasis in 
trichiniasis into our consideration, before forming any final opinion 
upon this matter. 
No doubt there is much irritation and swelling round the eye during 
trichiniasis, and this may of itself be a cause for the pupil and its 
nerves to lose their irritability, or to have its natural proportions 
disarranged, by excess of irritability being transferred to the dilating 
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fibres. But this mydriasis may also be a reflex paralysis of the circular z 





fibres; on the whole it is more probably a consequence of young 
trichine in the tissues around the eye or in the brain, than of their 


irritation in the intestinal canal, as it comes only later, after the first. 


week after infection is over, when the intestinal irritation has already 


been great and continued for some time. 


In women and children the cedema of the eyelids not rarely extends — 
over the entire face, and is the direct effect of immigration of trichinz — 
not only into the muscles but also into the skin and cellular tissue of 


the face. The cedema of the back of the hands and feet, which stands 


in no proportion to the size and infection of the nearest muscles — 


(lumbricales and interossei of fingers and toes) has presented a great 
difficulty to those who term all edema over muscular parts collateral ; 
therefore they admitted the cedema in hands and feet to be caused by 


obstruction to the reflux of the blood. Much of it no doubt is so, a 


portion is the direct effect of the trichinze working in the connective 
tissue of hands and feet. They sometimes grow so angry as to cause 
ecchymoses in the bed of the nails; such eechymoses were observed at 


Hettstidt, and during the epidemic at Calbe they appeared in the bed — 


at the root of the nail, causing a partial decay of the nail. These — 


ecchymoses are analogous to those which we have noticed in lungs, 
stomach, lymphatic glands, flesh, and other parts of animals. 

The cedema in the regions of the neck and chin is sometimes so 
considerable as to become a serious mechanical hindrance. It is 
frequently associated with redness of the skin, particularly below the 
chin. It appears at the beginning of the fourth week of the illness, 
with preference in stout or fat persons, in whom the panniculus adiposus 
of those regions is firm and strongly developed. It threatens life by 


Ae 


** 


producing congestion to the brain. Three of Dr. Rupprecht’s patients — 


died of this symptom; a strong corpulent woman of 62 on the 21st 
day, an unusually developed stout girl of 14 on the 22d day, and a 
well nourished, fat, strong woman of 42 on the 24th day, after 
infection. | 

In some cases the internal parts of the throat become affected with 


catarrhal irritation, which shows itself in hoarseness and loss of voice. 


In the human subject this symptom has been repeatedly observed, and 
I have also noticed it in the pig in the beginning of the fourth week 
after infection. The irritation of the glottis sometimes gives way to 
cedema of the glottis, as in the patient the last of the three just 
mentioned, who died of congestion of the brain in consequence of 
serous infiltration of the external parts of the neck. A few hours 


before death cedema of the glottis appeared in addition to the other - 


symptoms, and rapidly closed the scene. 


The theory of the collateral cedema ascribes the oedema of the glottis — 


to the immigration into the crico-thyreoid, crico-arytenoid, ary- 


eR. 


epiglottic, and transverse arytenoid muscles. This immigration — 


undoubtedly takes place, and may produce loss of. voice by effecting 
loss of power in the muscles necessary for the production of voice. 
But the cedema of the glottis is no less an effect of direct immigration 
of trichine than the effusion into the muscles. 

The “collateral” theory also explains the partial deafness which 
ensues in some cases by assuming the existence of cedema in the 
Eustachian tube and the parts around its opening in the pharynx. 
This oedema is to be collateral to the immigration into the salpingo- 
pharyngeus and pharyngo-palatinus muscles. - But since it has been 
shown that in most severe cases the trichine penetrate into the 
cavity of the tympanum and into the tensor tympani (Owen, Luschka) 
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caused by the inflammation of this muscle. Putting this’ as the 
principal cause of the partial deafness, the possibility, nay probability, No. aK 
of the existence of cedema of the Eustachian tube may well be 222 #7asitic 


deeper intercostal muscles. This involves the curious assumption 
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it is much more likely that the impairment of the hearing power was Appenprx. 





Diseases of 


‘ nis : uadrupeds 
It has also been attempted to explain the pleuritis, which appeared a 


conceded. : 


= _s0 frequently at Hettstidt, 11 times in 131 cases during the fourth Food, by 


week of the disease, as an effect of the “collateral” cedema of the D7. Thudichum. 





that oedema should causé ‘inflammation in a neighbouring membrane. 
We believe this pleuritis to be caused by the presence of trichinze 
in the tissue of the pleura, some coming from the lungs, and 
attacking the pleura on its free side, others coming from the sides 


of the ribs, and penetrating the pleura in the direction towards 
its cavity. This pleuritis is very irregular in extent, it runs 


in lines, spots, and curious patches, resembling the drawings on a 


‘map, with continents and islands. It certainly has no similarity in 
this respect to the regularity with which trichine are distributed 


throughout the intercostal muscles. Like the pneumonia it prefers 


the left side to the right, appearing in it nine times, while in the latter 


only twice (in 11 cases of the Hettstiidt epidemic). Yet the inter- 
costal muscles of the right side are not less infected with trichine than 
those of the left. 


g. Various complications and sequels of trichiniasis. 9: Mira 
, ; ‘ i complications 
Inflammation of cellular tissue round varicose veins —A Woman and sequels of 


had been suffering for some time from varicose veins on the right trichiniasis. 
leg, when she became affected with trichiniasis. During this illness the tygammation 
skin covering the varices became inflamed, and was destroyed by puru- of cellular 
lent infiltration. The condition caused great suffering to the patient, tissue round 
but terminated in recovery. Meets dc aes 


Inflammation of lymphatie glands.— This complication was re- Inflammation 
peatedly observed by Rupprecht. The inflamed glands were situated of lymphatic 
in the axilla. He did not observe boils, like those in the case recorded 8!@nds. 
by Friedreich and in the Plauen epidemic. We believe these boils to 
be the direct result of the irritation caused by trichine. In the case 
of Friedreich the trichinz were actually found in the discharge from 
the boil. 


Eye symptoms in the abortive cases of the fourth Hettstidt epidemic. Pye symptoms 
— The so-called abortive cases were so slight that if the appearance of Se ae 
the eyes had not been observed, and they had occurred singly, they fournHettstiat: 
would searcely have been recognised as trichiniasis. But what charac- epidemic. 
terised them as trichiniasis was the limitation of the power of accommo- 
dation which the eyes had experienced. This symptom had already 
been ascertained during the slight epidemic which occurred at Hisleben 
in December 1863, and was again tested on this occasion. The 
reduction of the power of accommodation amounted always to one 
half, and was so invariable that it has been proposed to give it pro- 
gnostic importance. When the accommodation is diminished by more 
than one half, we may conclude to have a severe case of trichiniasis 
before us. If the fundus of the eye retains a pink colour, the case is 
probably a light one ; but if the fundus of the eye assumes a milky 
reddish-yellow or even yellowish brown colour, the case is one of great 
severity. These circumstances may perhaps also serve to throw some 
light upon the still disputed question of the mechanism by which 
accommodation is produced. 
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Other sequels.—Loss of hair is commonly observed. The bed of the. 
nails also sometimes dies off, and a portion of the nail decays, and is 
subsequently renewed. All nails are mostly marked across. The skin 
desquamates in large patches. 


8. Diagnosis. 
a. General resemblance to typhus and other acute diseases. 


The enteritic irritation, the loss of appetite, diarrhoea, the irritation — 
and pain in muscles, the fever, sweating, anasarca, the diminished 
secretion of urine, combined with continued sleeplessness, produce a 
condition of the blood in trichinous patients which those who have 
well observed it have termed typhoid or typhus-like. This similarity 
appeared to be greatest in severe and fatal cases, where the patients 
became somnolent and unconscious, and where the rapid decay of the 
substance of the body revealed the existence of an intense wasting 
process. But when the inquiry is directed towards some of the 
cardinal symptoms of typhus, it is at once seen that they are absent. 
The spleen is apparently never enlarged in trichiniasis ; there is never 
any exanthema resembling that of typhus ; and during the early weeks 
of illness the sensorium remains quite free. ‘To these symptoms cor- 
responds the circumstance that after death the solitary and agminated 
glands of the small intestines and the mesenteric glands are never 
changed, as they are during typhus fever. The muscular symptoms 
in trichiniasis also exclude typhus, and so does the anasarca of the 
face and of other parts. A striking feature of trichiniasis in the later 
stages, particularly in fatal cases, is the cinnabar-red colouration of 
the visible mucous membranes, which is never observed in typhus. 

There is then little probability that anybody will confound 
trichiniasis and typhus fever, however often that error may have 
occurred hitherto. The other diseases with which trichiniasis was 
formerly confounded are cholera, rheumatic fever, rheumatism, 
anasarca, spinal paralysis, or a complication of several of these, or 
even poisoning. All these diseases are now excluded by the mere 
circumstance that the true symptoms of trichiniasis are known, and 
can be authenticated. by the extraction of the trichina. 


b. Resemblance of trichiniasis to poisoning. 


There are many accounts in medical literature of cases of poison- 
ing in which suspicion was directed to ham which had been eaten 
by the victim of the supposed poison. ‘The hams were frequently 
examined, as were the sausages, under similar circumstances, and 
when chemistry could not find any vegetable or mineral poison, 
the presence of a peculiar animal poison was assumed, and passed 
under the name of ham or sausage poison. 

During the year 1863, Prof. Langenbeck of Berlin (Casper’s Vier- 
teljahrschrift, 25, 1, 105.) operated upon an old gentleman for a 
cancroid tumour of the neck. During the operation he perceived 
that the muscles of the neck were full of calcified trichine. The 
patient having been asked whether he had at some former period, 
been seized with any particular kind of sickness, gave the follow- 
ing remarkable information. In the year 1845 a commission for 
the inspection of schools in Lusatia sat down to a luncheon, con- 
sisting of ham, sausage, cheese, &c., which had been provided by 
an innkeeper. One of the members of the commission only took 
a glass of red wine, and went away. The remaining seven drank 
white wine and ate of the various dishes put before them. All 
seven (amongst them the operated gentleman) became ill, and four 
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died. Suspicion fell upon the luncheon and the innkeeper. A  Apprnprx, 
_ judicial enquiry was instituted, and the white wine, which had been —— 

_ principally suspected, was examined, but without any result. The inn- No. 7. 


keeper could, however, not get rid of the suspicion, and was obliged ee arasitic 
to sell his inn, and to emigrate. . ae 

’ 5 j pn j Z Quadrupeds 
In June 1851 a number of persons residing in the neighbourhood ‘used for 
of Hamburg became ill after having partaken of a ham; three of them — Fcod, by 
died, and several of them remained for some time in a very precarious D7. Thudichum. 
state. A judicial enquiry took place, but was not attended with 
any result. The accidents were ascribed to an assumed poison,—the 
ham poison. The persons conducting the judicial enquiry did yet 
_ obtain a piece of the ham; they could follow up its history to the 
_ butcher who had killed the pig; it was ascertained that the ham 
had been sold at a reduced price on account of its inferior quality, 
q but what this deterioration consisted in was not ascertained. In 
_ 1863 C. Tiingel (Virchow’s Archiv., 1863, 28, 391.) proved from the 
! evidence contained in the depositions, which were most carefully 
| 
j 





drawn up,'that the symptoms and the course of the disease caused 

_by this ham corresponded exactly with those now known to be peculiar 

_ to trichiniasis. | 
Prof. E. Wagner of Leipzig has published the account of a curious 
_ outbreak of disease which occurred some years ago amongst a number 
_ of persons who had participated in the festivities of the proprietress of 
a large estate-farm in Saxony. It was believed that poison had become 
- mixed with some kind of food which was partaken of during the fes- 

tivities. But it is now almost certain that all the cases of illness and 

the several deaths which then occurred were due to the eating in the 
form of sausages and hams of trichinous pork. 
: ec. Sausage poisoning distinct from trichiniasis. c. Sebo 
Th. Husemann of Gottingen (Deutsche Klinik, 1864, Nos. 8, 9, 10.) eeinat one 
_ has investigated a number of recorded cases of so-called sausage poison- trichiniasis. 
ing, in order to test the allegation now commonly made that in these 

_¢ases the presence of trichina had been concerned. He finds that 

almost all cases of this kind are so peculiar that they cannot be con- 
- founded with trichiniasis, but have to be classed by themselves as a 
peculiar kind of intoxication by an obscure organic poison the product 
of modified putrefaction, botalismus. He says that only one case could 

possibly be explained as being a record of trichiniasis, namely, Joh. 

Mich. Fehrii Obs. de noxa carnis animalium egrotantium. Acta Nat. 
_ Cur. Ephemerid. med. phys. Decur I, Ann. VI., Obs. 191, p. 269. I 

have, however, found a record of a case of sausage-poisoning (see 

below XI., 18.a.) which must also be considered as a case of 
 trichiniasis. 
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9. Prognosis. 9, Prognosis. 

The severity of the illness stands in a direct ratio to the number 
and vitality of the trichine introduced with the infected meat. ‘The 

_ severity of the illness in different persons having been equally infected 
may vary, according to certain personal predispositions, which cannot 
be any closer defined. In experiments on animals it is sometimes 

found that one will escape unscathed, although fed like the rest 
of its equals upon an equal amount of equally trichinised food. 

The severity of the illness is directly dependent upon the number 
of trichine which migrate into the muscles. ‘The nature of the 
affection of the muscles and the degree of fever are very exact 
exponents of the number of animals contained in the flesh. The 
amount of disease may be recognised practically by observations of 
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the position of the patient’s legs, and by their mobility. As long as 
the patients are able actively to move their legs, to flex them, draw 
them up, or to extend, that is, stretch them, the disease is of moderate 
degree. If the patients lie constantly in one position, with their knees 
drawn up, and without being able spontaneously to extend their legs, 
the illness is severe. In the worst cases the patients lie with their legs 
stretched out and somewhat apart, and are unable to move them or 
any other part of the body, or unable to have them moved, without the 
severest pain. 

The mortality from trichiniasis varies considerably according to the 
degrees of infection, and perhaps the time of the year. At Plauen 
there died one of 13 patients who were closely observed, It is said 
there were 30 cases altogether, which gives a mortality of 34 per cent. 
At Calbe, on the other hand, there died 7 or 8 persons out of 38 in- 
fected, which gives a mortality of from18 to 21 per cent. 

Extensive epidemics are always very intense in degree ; for, defining 
as epidemic the aggregate of the number of cases caused by one pig, 
the more trichine such a pig contained the more will survive the 
culinary operations, and the more intense consequently will be the 
single cases. In other words, the number of persons who can be in- 
fected by a trichinous pig, and the intensity of their infection, stand 
in a direct ratio to the number of trichine contained in the pig’s flesh. 
At Hettstadt one pig infected 158 persons, of whom 28 died, and a few 
were not yet safe when these lines were written. 

The sooner after infection symptoms appear the severer will be the 
following illness. The first cases of an outbreak are therefore the 
most severe. 

The intensity of the infection depends upon the amount of cooking 
which the trichinous pork has or has not undergone. It has been found 
that the danger of the infection carried by the following kinds of meat 
diminishes from the first, which is the most dangerous, to the last, 
which is the least so :— | 

Raw meat, raw smoked sausages, cervelat sausage, raw smoked ham, 
raw smoked sausage, fried sausage, fried meat balls, brawn, pickled 
pork, roast pork, blood sausage, boiled pork. 

The more infected meat has been eaten, and the more raw or under- 
done it was, the more severe is the subsequent infection. 

The course of trichiniasis is the more dangerous the more numerous 
are the pathognomonic symptoms. 

Violent and continued painfulness of the muscular system, con- 
siderable oedema producing gummous swelling of the limbs, profuse 
and lasting perspirations, frequent diarrhcea, and a high degree of 
fever, are always the characteristics of a severe attack of trichiniasis. 

The pulse in trichiniasis beats on an average 96 times per minute; 


- the temperature of the body amounts to 38° centrigrade, and the respira- 


tions are 82 per minute. The higher and the more constantly these 
averages are exceeded the more dangerous is the attack to the life of 
the patient. 

When the pulse at the beginning of the attack rises at once to 120° 
per minute, and maintains that rate during the course of the disorder, © 
it indicates the greatest danger to life. Four cases of that kind ob- 
served at Hettstiidt terminated in death. 

Irritation of the heart at the beginning of the disease, with a pulse 
of 144 or thereabout per minute, is not dangerous. Persons who are 
not confined to bed may have a very frequent pulse without danger ;_ 
in such cases the pulse offers no feature from which any particular 
conclusion can be drawn. ; 
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- A sudden sinking of the temperature of the body on the 28th day 


or during the seven following days, to 37° centigrade, is a favourable 


symptom, particularly when at the same time the kidneys resume their 
office with more energy, and refreshing sleep can be obtained. 

When the patients lie motionless on their back, do not move their 
legs, but keep them semiflexed and apart, when they complain of 
numbness or going to sleep of their limbs, when their bodies are hard 
and stiff, and the back cannot be bent, they are almost sure to die. 

_ Delirium, sopor, sleeplessness, and other symptoms of severe affection 
of the nervous sphere indicate the approaching end. 

_ Sudden pneumonia in the fourth week is mostly fatal. Sudden 
pleuritis occurring about the same time is, however, mostly in- 
nocuous,. 

The complication with trichiniasis of other, particularly inflammatory 


diseases, and of weakening influences, such as commotions of the mind, 


errors in diet, &c., may easily produce an unfavourable effect and 
issue. 

The later after infection the cedema appears the lighter and less 
dangerous is the illness. Cases in which the cedema appears on the 
llth day after infection are light ; those in which it appears on the 
21st are abortive. 

Women suffer more from a trichinous infection than men. Children 


_ pass easiest through the disease. 


Aged, sick, and otherwise weakened persons, particularly such as 
are already weakened by diarrhoea, are in greater danger than healthy 
and strong people. An exception to this rule are apparently healthy 
and strong middle aged men, who contract the severest infections. 
This is probably due to their eating much meat, and to their conse- 


_ quently contracting the severest infections if the meat of which they 


eat happens to be infected pork. 

The fourth and fifth week of the illness are the most dangerous. It 
is but rarely that death ensues before or after that period. 

The anemic conditions of re-convalescence are not dangerous. 

When the recovery of health is delayed very long, the diarrhea 
continues, appetite and strength do not return, and an anemic febrile 


_ condition becomes established, the patient is in danger, which is the 
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ereater if symptoms in the lungs or the intestines indicate purulent 
destruction of the tissues of those organs. 

A person who has once been infected by trichinz is thereby in no 
way protected from subsequent and most severe infections. 


10, Of the recovery, relapses, and modes of death, 


a. Of the recovery. 
The recovery of the muscular tissue begins with a diminution of the 


number of nuclei by a process of degeneration and absorbtion, 


in the course of which a little fat in granules becomes loose. On 
the other hand, fat in large cells is deposited at the ends of the 


capsules, and along the granular prolongations between the muscular 


fibres. Fat is also deposited between the bundles of fibres in the same 


- manner as in fattening animals, and the patients appear well nourished, 


and of their former bulk, long before they have acquired their former 
amount of muscular strength. Some persons who had been severely 
infected became quite corpulent after recovery, so that it has been 
surmised that this deposition of fat was due to the limitation of the 
respiratory function by the trichinous process. This is, however, 


scarcely admissible. The fat is deposited because the patients eat well 
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APPENDIX. and often, and do not take any or very little exercise; that is to say, 
observe the same conditions as those under which we put animals when 
ae . we desire to fatten them. | ae 
Diseases of In a number of cases the body becomes stronger after recovery from 
Quadrupeds_ tvichiniasis than it was before. ‘This is testified by Rupprecht in emphatic 
used for words: “ The body obtains and frequently exceeds in a short time the 
Food,by — « former measure of power and fulness, so that a true rejuvenescence 
Dr.Thudichum. «& scems to have taken place.” This does not look as if many muscular 
: fibres had been permanently destroyed, and argues in favour of the 
opinion that the trichine are frequently situated between the muscular 
fibres. Unless the occurrence of hypertrophy amongst the remaining ~ 
muscular fibres can be shown, the recovery of the normal or an ap- 
parently greater amount of strength is incompatible with the assumption 
of the destruction of millions of muscular fibres. 
The trichinous patients who survive recover perfect health. The 
sufferers of the first Hettstidt epidemic were, two years afterwards, in 
the enjoyment of the most perfect well being. 








Bec b. Repeated trichiniasis in the same individual. 
tn a ms The apprentice of the fourth Hettstidt epidemic might be adduced as 
individual. an example of recurrent infection. He had eaten trichinous sausage for 


several weeks in succession, and thus experienced repeated small in-. 
fections, which appeared to be unimportant ex: cerbations of a continued 
indisposition. But when the infections are farther apart, new attacks 
of illness arise each time. A man at Hettstidt, who in the epidemic 
of 1862 had got off with a slight abortive attack, in the epidemic of 
October, contracted a new and severe trichiniasis. Scholtz reports 
to have observed several cases where individuals were affected twice 
at intervals, one case even in which a patient became three times the 
victim of trichiniasis. ‘The presumption, therefore, that a person who 
has had an attack of fleshworm disease is not protected against a 
second and third one is fully borne out by observation, 


c. Modes of c. Modes of death in trichiniasis. 
ee Of Rupprechts’ fatal cases eight died of exhaustion as the result of | 
intense typhoid fever. In five of these cases the exhaustion concerned 
principally the respiratory organs, and showed itself as paralysis of the 
lungs ; in three sopor ensued, after extensive effusion into the connective | 
tissue of the neck, which in one case extended to the glottis. Six 
cases succumbed to pneumonia. One patient died of exhaustion in ~ 
consequence of copious exudation into the peritoneal cavity after 
puerperal peritonitis. She had for a long time been troubled with 
ovaritis on the right side, so that the trichiniasis came as a serious 
aggravation of a chronic illness. The other deaths ensued after pro- 
tracted suffering from ulceration of the intestines, particularly fol- 
licular ulceration of the colon, or from purulent destruction of atelectatic 
portions of the lung tissue. 


11. Of the ll. Of the geographical distribution and frequency of the trichina. 


geographical 
distribution The trichina was discovered in Hngland. But when we examine — 
and frequency the history of the discovery a little closer, we find that the subjects 
of the trichina. yyon which it was discovered were not Englishmen, but an Italian and 
an Irishwoman. ‘The Italian was a barometer maker, 50 years of age. 
Tt is impossible to say whether he was infected in England or abroad 
in Italy. Iam inclined to believe that he died from the last effects of 
trichiniasis, and that he had never been in health since the time when 
he became trichinised. Most of the capsules in this case were yet 
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transparent. This circumstance would speak in favour of the assump 
- tion that he had been infected in London. In the other cases which 
were observed in the metropolis the nationality has not been mentioned. 
The observation of Henry Wood shows that a young man, aet. 22, was, 
in September 1834, infected with trichina at Bristol. 

‘The trichina also occurs in Scotland, as is shown by the observations 
of Gairdner, Millar, and Turner (1853 to 1860). Between one and two 
per cent. of the subjects which were brought into the anatomical theatre 
of the University of Edinburgh during the years from 1855 to 1860 
have been found by Turner to be infected with trichina. 

In Ireland the trichina was observed by Harrison, who in 1836 
communicated six cases. It is a matter of surprise that no further 
records of similar observations occur in the literature of that country. 
In france the trichina has been found apparently but once, and that 
_ by Cruveilhier (Traité d’ Anatomie Pathol. Générale, 2. 64). 

In Denmark the trichina was observed in 1843 by Monster and 
_ Svitzer, and subsequently repeatedly by Steenstrup. 

In Germany the flesh-worms have been frequently observed, the 
anatomical theatres of the universities furnishing the principal cases. 
In the north of Germany the parasites seem more common than in the 
south. From the Baltic in the north to a line which may be drawn 
from the source of the Maine to the confluenee of the Neckar and 
Rhine extends the district of the trichina. South of the line indi- 
cated few, if any, trichine have been met with, and Austria and Hun- 
gary seem to be equally free from them. The kingdom of Saxony and 
Prussian province of Saxony have hitherto furnished the greatest number 
of cases on record. On the east the trichina is found as far as Posen; in 
a western direction it reaches the longitude of Hamburg. From 
_ Holland and Belgium we have at present no record, which makes us 
_ inclined to believe that they share the immunity of France and South 
» Germany. 

Trichiniasis occurs in North and South America. Already years 
ago Leidy described a trichinous pig which he had met with in the 
_ United States. We have now an exact account of an outbreak of 
 trichiniasis which occurred upon the banks of the Mississippi amidst 
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some settlers, emigrants from Schleswig, and of another which happened 
at Cheektowaga in the western part of the state of New York. The 
_ Sailor boy, who died under Tiingel’s care at Hamburg had eaten of a 


pig which had been shipped by his captain at Valparaiso, and been 

_ killed during the latter part of the voyage on the high seas. 

It is at present not possible to state with any degree of accuracy how 

Often trichiniasis occurs in man, how many of all the people living are 

actually infected with it, and how many of them have or have not had 
‘symptoms caused by these flesh-worms. It will no doubt require pro- 
longed observation before this point can be satisfactorily determined. 

Jt may be admitted as probable that trichiniasis occurs much more 
frequently than hitherto it has been recognized, and this probability 
of the more frequent occurrence of trichiniasis rests not upon surmise 
only, but also upon the results of numerous post-mortem examinations. 
Zenker found, amongst 136 dead bodies which were inspected after 

_ death in the town hospital at Dresden, four which contained trichine. 
' There was, therefore, one case of trichiniasis amongst every 34 who 
died ; a proportion of three per cent. However valuable this experience 
may be, it cannot be made use of for the purpose of drawing conclu- 
sions referring to the whole of the population. Haubner properly 
remarks, that it might be a mere accident that there were four cases of 

flesh-worm disease amongst 136 who died, and that the number of 
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observations is yet too small, and the time over which they~have 
extended too short, to look upon their result as an actual rule. But 


‘supposing the result were well founded and permanent, and that 


three per cent. of all persons who die in the infirmary at Dresden are 
infected with flesh-worms, then the result is only applicable to that — 
class of persons at Dresden which is received in the general hospital. 
It would be a great mistake to transfer these figures upon the entire 
population at Dresden, and a much greater mistake to make it a 
measure for the occurrence of trichiniasis in an entire country. 
Hitherto flesh-worm disease has only been caused by eating pork in 
araw or underdone condition. When it is considered that the fre- 
quency with which pork is eaten by different classes of society decreases 
in the reverse ratio of the social scale, or that the middle and higher 
classes eat least pork,—when it is further considered that certain 
sausages of uncertain ingredients and indifferent preparation are 
eaten more commonly in towns than in the country, and are bought 
in the streets not rarely from unknown hawkers,—when it is further 
considered that the tasting and testing of certain preparations of 
meat, by cooks and butchers, and others, involves a certain amount 
of danger,—then it becomes obvious that the distribution of trichiniasis 
over various classes of society must be very different. ‘Taking all 
data into consideration, it is probable that the population of towns, 
and in these the serving and labouring classes, furnish by far the 
greatest contingent of flesh-worm disease. And it is this class of 
persons in particular which is received into the town hospital at 
Dresden. The data found by Zenker have, therefore, a modified 
value, as applicable only to a class of the community of Dresden. 

It is, therefore, not justifiable as yet to say that trichiniasis is a 
frequent disease. Nevertheless, if trichiniasis in the pig is even a 
rare disease, it is dangerous enough, as one trichinous pig is enough 
always to cause sickness in several persons, possibly to produce a 
fearful and fatal outbreak. 


12. The treatment of trichiniasis. 


In order to gain a firm basis for a settled opinion on the treatment 
of trichiniasis, it is necessary to bear in mind the principal points in the 
natural history of the trichina and in the history of the disease which 
it produces in the human body. The trichine imported with the meat 
remain in the intestines, produce an irritation by their presence, and 
then produce young generations, which pierce the walls of the intes- 
tine, and thereby greatly aggravate the irritation produced by their 
parents. The young trichine are dispersed throughout the entire 
body, produce inflammation and irritation in many parts, particularly 
in the muscular fibres, and fever and other symptoms. Grown to a 
kind of maturity the muscular trichina becomes surrounded by exuda- 
tion, next a capsule, and becomes then gradually innocuous. 

The danger of the disease is therefore at one time entirely contained 
in the intestinal triching, and resides in them with a force constantly 
diminishing during the three weeks of prolification. While, therefore, 
the removal of the trichine from the intestine before the fourth day 
after infection will entirely prevent the formation of muscular trichina, 
the removal of the intestinal trichine at any stbsequent period will 
stop the augmentation of muscular trichine, and all the symptoms con- 
nected with their migration. The sooner the intestinal trichine are 
expelled the smaller will be the number of muscular and errand 
trichine, and the less consequently the severity of the disease. 

The first and principal indication during the first three weeks of 
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 trichiniasis is the removal of the intestinal trichine. The next indica- 
_ tion is the management of the patient in such a manner that he may 
_ pass into the stage of incapsulation of the trichinze when they become 
innocuous. All other indications are of a symptomatic nature, and 
may or may not arise, according to whether the disorder is severe 
_ or slight. 


a. Removal of intestinal trichine. 


The majority of patients come under treatment when the cedema of 


} the face or the fever has already made its appearance, that is to say, 


mostly in the second week after infection, when already many young 


; trichine have emigrated to all parts of the body. Some persons of 
. more than ordinary precaution appear earlier before the physician, but 


as the illness has then not yet assumed its pathognomonic features, it 


_ is almost impossible to diagnose the true nature of the disorder, unless 
_ indeed the case be a late case amongst the cases of an already recog- 
nized epidemic. It may be said that practically the danger of an 
infection cannot be altogether removed but only diminished, but that 
- considerably, and this is effected by the removal of the intestinal 
_ trichine. ‘The trichine which are once in the system are beyond the 
reach of medicines. 


Rupprecht declares emetics as useless and perchance injurious. 


This will.not be doubted if it is considered that the trichinzw have left 
_ the stomach and have descended far into the small intestine at the 
_ time when the case comes under treatment. The severe cases which 


begin with vomiting and diarrhcea are not mitigated thereby to the 
extent of being out of danger, for reasons which will be understood 
when it is considered that the mucus of the intestines in which the 


 trichinz live is not thereby removed. Rupprecht therefore treated his 


cases at once with repeated doses of castor oil, or with large doses of 
calomel, to the amount of a scruple, repeated at intervals if required 


or tolerated. The patients were always much easier after these 


_ medicines, and praised them as acting quickly and without giving pain. 


Even in cases where there was already diarrhcea as a consequence of 
extensive, even if slight, croupous irritation of the intestinal mucous 


membrane, calomel in scruple doses produced remission, frequently 


complete disappearance, of the diarrhcea. 

The evacuation which was obtained by calomel from a young miner, 
infected by brawn, on the 11th day after infection, contained tesselated 
and cylindrical epithelium (the latter from the villi) in a greenish 
brown amorphous matter, which also contained mucous corpuscles, fat 


drops, striated meat fibres, amylum cells, and crystals of triple phos- 


phate. There were grey substances (calomel, partly transformed into 


‘suboxyde of mercury by alkali) and amongst all an apparently dead 
female trichina, and two live young trichine. 


This experience showed that trichine were actually expelled by the 
calomel treatment.” It was next found during the progress of the 
epidemic that persons who had from the beginning been treated with 
calomel were ill in a much slighter degree than others, and had none 


‘of the late exacerbations, and no protracted period of convalescence. 
Encouraged by this success Rupprecht employed the scruple doses of 
‘calomel in the fourth epidemic with more confidence, and with a corre- 


sponding amount of increased success. In all cases of this fourth 


epidemic which came under his care the scruple doses of calomel 


brought evident alleviation, and the stools contained many male and 
female and new born trichine. It was found that in order to make 
Sure of the evacuation of trichine it is necessary to scrutinize the later 
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APPENDIX. mucous evacuations, and such mucous evacuations could sometimes be — 
obtained only by giving two or three scruple doses of calomel in two 

‘No.7. days. 
aura Rupprecht selected calomel for expelling trichinew, because, like all 

Quadrupeds Mercurials, it is directly inimical to helminths, and because he supposed 

«used for that it had a peculiarly beneficial effect in mitigating the subsequent 

Food, by typhoid fever. He also found it not to irritate the intestines so much 
Dr. Thudichum. ag other drastics. He had morcover somewhat of a precedent in the 
treatment of the disease caused by the anchylostoma duodenale, a 
microscopic entozoon, which occurs amongst the inhabitants of the 
west coast of Africa. This worm settles in the duodenum, and 
causes chlorotic, gradually hydremic, and ultimately mortal symptoms, 
and resists all other remedies, besides calomel, by which alone it is - 
expelled. ‘ 

Castor oil acts less energetically than calomel, and must be often 
repeated in order to exercise any considerable effect. It seems to have — 
some degree of directly anthelminthic action. But many persons can- 
not take it without becoming sick and vomiting, and in these cases 
particularly, as well as generally, it stands far behind calomel. ¥ 

The following remedies, which had been recommended as direct 
destroyers of trichine, were employed by Rupprecht without effect: 
Oil of turpentine, salts of copper, picrate of potash, tannine, santonine, — 
asphidium filix mas, cortex rad. granatorum, cousso, garlic, onion, and 
infusio pyrethri rosei. tq 








b. Treatment b. Treatment of the typhoid fever. 


of the typhoid = Rupprecht, who has the most extensive experience, does not think 

err it impossible to limit the fever and its consequence, although it be 
impossible to arrest the cause, migration of trichine, inflammation of 
connective tissue and of muscles, &c. This opinion deserves attention, 
although its bases, as stated by the author, are of the weakest kind. 

He declares trichiniasis to be a hypinotic disease, or one which is 
accompanied with diminution of fibrine in the blood. . This is, however, 
a mere surmise, not supported by any experimental data or evidence- 
derived from observation. The very reverse might be declared to be 
the case from some features of the disease. Considering it as a hypinotie 
disease he thought that mineral acids would be indicated for its treatment, 
and he tried them accordingly. But the effect of the acids was such that 
if-a conclusion could be drawn ex juvantibus et nocentibus as to whether 
a disease is hypinotic or not, trichiniasis would certainly be declared — 
to be not hypinotic, but something else. ‘The phosphoric, sulphurie, 
muriatic, and nitro-muriatic acid, given in severe cases of trichiniasis, 
always caused an increase of the fever, of the anxious oppression, of the 
pain and distension of the abdomen, in short a general aggravation of 
the symptoms, the mucilaginous vehicle in which the acids were given 
notwithstanding, Rupprecht therefore abandoned the mineral acids, 
and after having administered calomel purges, he gave to his patients 
small doses of prussic acid (cherry laurel water) in an emulsion of oil 
of sweet almonds and gum mucilage, and continued this sedative as 
long as there appeared to be any enteric irritation, that is to say, for 
about a week. i 

When the enteric irritation had subsided, at the beginning of the 
third week, he gave quinine, as hydrochlorate, in solution, in doses of 
half a grain, repeated every two or three hours. Even when the tongue 
was dry or furred it was borne well, and effected a fall in the tempera- 
ture of the body of between a half and two degrees centigrade, whereby 
the febrile restlessness and the sweats were diminished, and the 
nervous energy and wellbeing increased. 
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Preparations of iron are not borne well during the first weeks, but Avrrenprx. 
increase the restlessness and oppression. Digitalis also has an unfavour- ay 
able effect, increasing the catarrh of the intestines, diminishing No.7. 
appetite, and producing sickness ; it does not diminish the frequency of lige ceigel 
‘the pulse, and does not favour diuresis. In the first and second Oitidrapitte 
Hettstadt epidemic Dr. Rupprecht gave much digitalis and iron, but used for 
found their effects very questionable. Only during the anemia of re- _ Food, by 
_ convalescence was iron of great service, and accelerated recovery. Dr. Thudichum, 
: In cases where there is any appetite the diet has to be light, easily 
digestible, and yet nourishing. In severe cases, however, so great a 
reluctance to take food of any kind on the part of the patient exists, 
that it is most difficult to keep up his strength over the acute period, 
and bring him safely into the stage of encapsulation. Broths, gruels, 
extract of meat, yolk of egg, wine with water, soda water, milk, sour 
milk, must be tried in succession. During the first and second week 
broth and wine and egg are not borne; beer and milk increase the 
_ diarrhcea. Indeed the only thing which the patients do not refuse to 
_ take is soda water. Under such circumstances it is necessary to give 
to the patients a quantity of Liebig’s extract of meat, evaporated at a 
_ temperature of 35° centigrade, every two or three hours as a medicine, 
and to discontinue troubling them with ordinary meals. A few 
days later they generaliy can take a little broth with yolk of egg, and 
a little wine. Great care is required to keep up strength by food, 
as the patients, if left to their inclination, literally die of starvation. 
In lighter cases it is not difficult to find a suitable diet, as the appetite 
is not altogether lost. 

During reconvalescence the appetite sometimes becomes so con- 
siderable that it has to be satisfied at frequent intervals, and even 
during the night, as otherwise fainting or other symptoms of hunger 
are liable to occur. The body demands and assimilates enormous 
quantities of nutritive materials, and quickly regains its former bulk 
and amount of fat. When this voracity has continued for a tortnight 
the appetite returns to its normal degree. At that stage the patients 
have to be fed upon broth, eggs, roasts, oysters, and wine. Beer is not 
tolerated, and at this stage as well as at subsequent ones it easily 
increases or brings back the diarrhoea, and causes distension and pain 
in the abdomen. If anawmic symptoms have appeared notwithstanding 
good and plentiful food has been taken, then iron remedies are given 
With advantage. Rupprecht prefers the liquor ferri sesquichloridi in 
doses of five minims every three hours in water. At the same time he 
complains much of the taste of this form, and it is by no means clear 

~ why the saccharated carbonate of iron or other preparations should not 
act equally beneficially with the sesquichloride. Indeed the lactate, 
which Rupprecht gave in a powder with phosphate and carbonate of 
lime, to promote, as he supposed, the encapsulation of the trichine, has 
had evidently beneficial effects, and there is no reason why this lactate 
or any other soluble iron salt should not be given in the form of a 
pill. Ferruginous effervescent waters might also be taken with 
advantage. 

During the progress of the illness or during the early stages of re- 
convalescence all visitors must be kept away from the patients, as they 
excite the fever and the irritability, and all their consequences. They 
also furnish the opportunity for the patients becoming acquainted with 
the nature of their illness, and with the fate of other persons similarly 
afflicted, their tortures and their end. Many cannot bear the idea to 
be the bearers of millions of live worms, to be eaten up by worms 
alive, as they term it, and fear and anxiety rise to an awful pitch when 

11158, cc 
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they hear of the death of persons in the same predicament, of friends or 
relatives. It is also necessary to prevent the patients. from making 
more than the most necessary exertions, because every motion increases 
pain, fever, and exhaustion, and it is probable that over-exertion has i in 
some cases a share in the production of pneumonia 

Pregnant women must be particularly careful in order to prevent 
pr emature delivery ; they are more than ordinarily exposed to injury on 
account of the helplessness of their muscular system produced by the 
disease. If a premature confinement occurs it acts as a greatly 


weakening influence, and becomes a dangerous accession. On the 


whole all patients have to be admonished to exercise the greatest 
caution, as many, not knowing the nature of their suffering, underrate 
the amount of danger, and believing themselves, while in bed, stronger 


: 


than they are out of it, expose themselves, by ‘leaving their bed and — 


walking about, to many dangers, “particularly to that of the fatal 
pneumonia. 


c. Treatment of pre dinei eg ntoeoni 
The sleeplessness which supervenes to the febrile excitement and the 


helpless and painful condition of trichinous patients, is a most difficult — 


symptom to deal with. Morphium increases the fever, discomfort, and 
restlessness, and fails in procuring sleep and checking the diarrhea, 


The only remedy that had any effect in Dr. Rupprecht’s cases were — 


cold wet sheets, in which the patient was wrapped up repeatedly during 
the day. They had the effect of diminishing the temperature, and 
thereby acted beneficially. The room in which the patient is must be 
kept very cool, and be well ventilated. 

The diarrhoea, which is caused by the inflammatory irritation of the 


intestinal mucous membrane by trichine and their progeny, exists not — 


rarely throughout the whole course of the disease, and continues some- 
times far beyond the period of recovery. The evacuations are mostly 
effected without pain, if it is posstble to prevent the patient from 
getting up for the occasion, and they mostly ease his condition. 


Rupprecht strongly advises to abstain from opiates, lead and silver _ 


salts, tannin, and starch injections, as they do not arrest the diarrhea, 


and may make things worse. Castor oil given at intervals during the — 


diarrheea acted satisfactorily, but not to be compared with calomel. 


When the treatment had been begun with scruple doses of calomel the . 


diarrhoea was less frequent and obstinate. 
Constipation was frequently more. troublesome and caused greater 


anxiety to the patients than even diarrheea, because the patients made — 
many vain efforts to strain, and could effect nothing. In these eases © 


also castor oil was a favourite and effective remedy. 

The profuse sweats are a great inconvenience, and resist all ordinary 
internal remedies. Cold wet blankets repeatedly applied to the skin 
during the day at intervals moderate the sweating. It is necessary to 
keep the temperature of the sick room very low. ‘The patients per- 


sonal and bed linen must be changed frequently. If the exhalation — 


from his skin be offensive, dilute chlor ine water may be employed as a 
lotion. Cleanliness of all parts of the body has to be promoted by 
frequent ablutions, and has to be rigidly maintained. During re-conva- 
lescence the patients have frequently nocturnal sweats, “which are 


neither dangerous nor particularly troublesome, and disappear when the 


muscles have recovered their activity and strength. 

The diminution of the daily quantity of urine is sometimes so consi- 
derable as to attract special attention. It is mostly due to a reduction 
in the secreting power of the kidneys, which has been nosologically 
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considered in a former paragraph. Rupprecht has however repeatedly | APPENDIX. 
observed retention of urine, and in one case paralysis of the bladder. are’ 
This retention of urine and paralysis of the bladder is a very common On pe a 

. yes ° : arasitec 
symptom in trichinised rabbits, and in some of the cases observed by Diseases of 
me appeared to be a principal cause of the death of the animal. The  Quadrupeds 
secretion of urine has therefore to be watched, and if any mechanical used for 
obstruction to it becomes evident this has to be overcome by the use of _ £004, by 
the catheter and gentle pressure upon the abdomen. The secretion of DP” 7udchun. 
the urine may be gently stimulated by small doses of turpentine, which 
may be given internally, 10 minims at the time, intestinal and febrile 
irritation permitting, or be rubbed into. the region of the bladder, or 
the kidneys. ; | 

The pains of the muscles are not alleviated by the external applica- 
tion of turpentine, benzole, chloroform, spirit of camphor, volatile 
liniment, and flannel. bandages. The electro-magnetic rotation appa- 
ratus could not be tolerated. These failures are less incomprehensible 
than the mental operations which led to their application. 

The catarrh of the conjunctiva calls for a moderation of the light 
which reaches the patient’s eyes during the period of facial cedema, 
The eyes have to be washed repeatedly during the day with warm 
water and lukewarm camomile infusion. 

‘During the later stages of the disease the eyes require rest, and. the 
catarrh of the conjunctiva becoming chronic the application of: an 
astringent in the shape of some sulphate of zinc in water. _ | 
_ Decubitus occurs in a proportion of severe cases, and has then to be 
mitigated by cleanliness, by causing the patient to lie on a doe-skin, 
the fur in contact with his skin, and by dressing the wound. with 
tannin, litharge, and other astringent remedies in the form of ointment 
or plaister. | ea ot Sait 
. The anemic edema. can be moderated by rolling the limbs in flannel 
handages ; they are best healed by good diet, gentle exercise, and the 
internal administration of preparations of iron. In one;of. Dr. Rup- 
precht’s cases the oedema of the scrotum became so considerable that he 
had to relieve it by acupuncture. Other consequences of the anemia, 
such as amenorrhea, hyperesthesia of the nerves of the ear and the 
nose, disappear under the influence of a strengthening diet and roborant 
medical treatment. 





d. Treatment of the secondary diseases. . d, Treatment 


~ The pneumonia, whether it be defined as embolic or as directly Leap 
. whee t vaya a ; "ey y diseases, 
caused by trichine, is quite inaccessible to treatment. It is not 
necessary to enumerate the internal and external remedies which have 
been employed, as there were no grounds for their use, and they 
effected no change whatever in the disorder. It is, on the contrary, 
necessary to warn against the use of medicines which weaken the 
heart’s action, such as digitalis, and against all external applications 
which, like leeches, cause loss of strength, or, like blisters and issues, 
inflict pain and irritation, and still further reduce the action of the 
respiratory mechanism. Quinine is the only remedy that promises 
any assistance in this dangerous crisis, It was given in the one ¢Gase 
‘which terminated favourably at Hettstadt, but too much importance 
must not be given to this circumstance, as the affected part of the 
lung was small, and the entire condition of the patient favourable. . 
* If the inflammation of the lung ends in purulent destruction specific 
treatment cannot be thought of. The therapeutics generally recog- 
nized asthe only useful ones in phthisis have to be adopted ; that is 
to say, the patient has to be strengthened by every means in the 
physician’s and his own power. ~ 
cc 2 
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The pleuritis, which occurs with the beginning of the incapsulation 
of the trichine, and always causes a great increase in the temperature 
of the body and in the fever, can be abated to some degree or be 
caused to disappear sooner by the internal administration of infusion 
of digitalis. ‘This experience of Rupprecht seems the more trust- 
worthy as he has found digitalis useless or hurtful in other stages and 
complications of flesh-worm disease. 

The peritonitis, which occurred in one case at Hettstidt after pre- 
mature delivery at the end of the third week of a slight attack of 
trichiniasis, Was symptomatically relieved by opium, but the effusion 
of much matter into the peritoneal cavity and a fatal termination of 
the case were not thereby prevented. 


13. Experimental pathological, and therapeutic inquiries upon animals. 
a. Of trichiniasis in the pig. 

Experiments with trichine, made at the Royal Veterinary Institute 
of Saxony, Dresden.—First experiment. On May 31st two and a half 
ounces of trichinised flesh were given to two young pigs about five 
weeks old. The flesh had been taken from a person dead from 
trichiniasis, and was already putrid. The first pig, which was the 
stronger of the two, ate the greater part of the flesh with much 
appetite. On the third day (June 3d) it was seized with copious, 

ellow, mucous diarrhcea, lost its appetite, became gradually weaker, — 
and died on the evening of June 4th. On a post mortem examination 
an enormous number of intestinal trichine in full sexual development, 
and general catarrh of the intestine, were discovered. ‘The diarrhceic 
excrements passed during life had been examined, and exhibited bodies 
like eggs of worms. These eggs were larger than those of trichinz, 
but their actual origin was not ascertained. ‘Trichine do not bring 
forth eggs, but live young. The second little pig took only a small 
portion of the flesh, being pressed aside by its more greedy companion, 
and having less appetite for the article. It had diarrhcea on the next 
day, which continued for some time. The animal was low, had no 
appetite, nestled in the straw, made an arched back on standing, and 
walked very stiffly, and with its legs apart. These symptoms are 
declared by the commission to have nothing characteristic of trichiniasis 
in them, but to resemble those of the diseases known by the mys- — 
terious names of verschlag, klamm, and verfiittern, and also to the 
forerunners of rachitis and osteoporosis. In the further course of the © 
infection the weakness of the animal increased. At last it lay per- 
manently on the ground as if affected with a general paralysis, and 
took but little nourishment. It was killed on September 15th, and on 
dissection the muscles were found swarming with trichine. 

Second experiment.—On Feb. 21 a pig of about six months was fed 
upon the flesh of an entire rabbit containing only a few trichine. ‘The 
flesh was eaten with appetite, but caused no particular symptoms. On 
May 24 and 25 the pig again got 4} ozs. of human flesh, containing 
many trichine. Although the flesh was already putrid, the pig ate it 
with appetite. After this meal the pig got unwell, and refused to 
eat at the two next meal times ; this caused the belly to collapse a 
little. The animal was not so lively as before, and its breathing was a 
little hurried ; but on the following day all the symptoms had passed 
off, and the animal was again, and remained ever after, quite well. 
It was only just possible to imagine that the animal grew a trifle less 
than others of the same size and age. On June‘13 a piece of muscle 
was excised from the biceps brachii on the left foreleg, and found to 
contain perfectly developed and encapsuled trichine. These were 
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supposed to be derived from the first feed on Feb. 21, as those from 
the second could not be so far developed. On July 22 the animal was 
killed, and found to contain an extraordinary number of muscular 
trichine. 

Third experiment.—A pig, nine months old, of the same breed as 
that used in experiment two, and having lived with it under the same 
conditions, had, on May 26, 24 ozs. of the same flesh given to it which 
had been used in the foregoing experiment. On June 1 the animal 
showed itself affected with a febrile disorder ; it was tired, hid itself in 
the straw, -particularly its head, was shaky on the hind-legs in walking, 
had little or no appetite, constipated bowels, and breathed from 100 
to 110 times per minute. The head and eyelids were red and swelled ; 
the ears red, and the rest of the body a little reddened. On June 5 
these symptoms had all disappeared. They were of course all put 
on the account of the trichine. The feces were repeatedly examined, 
but contained neither trichine nor their offspring. On June 5 a piece 
of small intestine from the young pig which had died on the previous 
day, containing many trichine (exp. a.) was given to this pig. The 
health of the animal was thereby not disturbed. In addition the animal 
ate the greater part of the trichinous flesh from the pigs which had 
been killed on July 22 and on Sept. 15, in order that it should be 
well stocked with trichine. ‘The flesh was all eaten, and caused no 
kind of illness. The animal was killed on Dec. 27, but the expecta- 
tions were thoroughly disappointed. Notwithstanding the most careful 
examination by the members of the commission, Haubner, Kichen- 
meister, and Leisering, and the Drs. Voightlinder and Fiedler, no 
trichine were found in the pig. 

Results.—1. There is no disease caused by trichine in the pig which 
is characterised by certain -and distinct symptoms. In this respect 
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trichine behave similar to measles. 2. The pig which was a half - 


year old exhibited no symptoms referable either to the development 
of intestinal trichine or to the immigration of muscular ones. The 
circumstance that the animal refused to eat immediately after having 
taken the trichinized flesh must be put on account of the putrid 
flesh, and not on account of the trichine. 3. In pigs which were only 
a few weeks old the development of intestinal trichinz caused catarrh 
of the intestines. It must, however, remain an open question whether 
the appearances observed in the second pig have to be put to the 
account of the muscular trichine. It is certain that the same symptoms. 


appear in young pigs which have no trichine. 4. The result of the- 


third experiment is exceedingly remarkable, and can at present be only 
explained by the age of the animal. It was already nine months old: 


when it was fed for the first time with flesh-worms, and this may have. 


protected it. We are acquainted with analogous phenomena in the: 


history of the coenurus cerebralis. 5. The experimental pig in No. 3.. 


became ill of so-called “ rothlaufsfieber,” or erysipelatic fever, and this. 
illness would certainly have been put to the account of the trichine hadi 
any been found. This exhibits a source of faliacy in these experiments. 

Note on a pig which contained one trichina in its flesh, although 
it had not been fed on trichinous flesh.—A pig, which had before and 
after the killing passed as free from trichine, was found, on close 
examination, to contain one trichina, and only one. It may possibly, 
nay, probably, have harboured a few more, but they escaped observation. 
This pig had never been fed upon trichinous flesh, and had from the 
beginning and without interruption been kept in a separate stye ; but 
at the beginning of the experiments the attendant had allowed the 
animal repeatedly to get into the open yard, where it had come inte 
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contact with the pigs which had been affected. On this occasion an: 
intestinal trichina from one of the infected pigs may have migrated into: 
this healthy pig. : . 

Account of the Hettstidt pigs. —The October pig had no. agelu-. 
tinated intestines, neither had ‘the new year’s pig. In none of. them 
was there anything abnormal perceptible to the naked eye; and the 
last pig was not examined microscopically, although all pork at 
Hettstiidt was then so examined, because it appeared so well to its. 
proprietor, and had never been ill while he had it. 

The October pig was seen by five butchers, each of whom made abit 
and believed the pig to be quite healthy. 

A reason for believing that the appearance of the flesh of trichi- 
nised pigs does not differ materially from that. of healthy pork is the 
circumstance, that it is eaten by butchers and their families, without 
suspicion or precaution, and that consequently butchers, their assist-> 
ants and families, are always the first to suffer from the most 
intense forms of trichiniasis. In the family of the butcher R. at 
Hettstidt, who had bought the October pig, seven persons were infected, 
of whom three, master, mistress, and servant, died, and the eldest son 
was yet on his sick bed five months’after he had become infected. 

' Although the trichine in the pig which caused the last outbreak 
were upwards of nine months old, as was apparent from the amount 
of calcification, there were nevertheless no white spots perceptible on’ 
the flesh. This was testified by the butcher Pf. who had killed the: 
pig, and confirmed by Dr. Rupprecht who obtained one of the hams, 
and could not find any suspicious appearances in the flesh, even with 
the use of the loupe. 

The October epidemic had been caused by free trichine which had 
probably not been in the pig more than four weeks, if so long. The 
February group, on the other hand, was caused by encapsuled trichine. 

Of the manner in which trichiniasis in man may produce trichiniasis 


in the pig the following observation gives an example :— 


In a family at Hettstidt three persons had in October last been 
afflicted with trichiniasis. ‘Three months afterwards the people killed a 
pig which they liad fed themselves, and in order to be protected from a 
repetition of their misfortune they had their pig examined by Mr. Bonte, 
Apothecary at Hettstiidt, an experienced and conscientious microscopist. 
He found two encapsuled trichine in the muscles of the neck, and 
submitted them to Dr. Rupprecht. Both gentlemen now searched the © 
rest of the pig for trichine, but, although they made upwards of one 
hundred microscopic preparations from all varieties of muscles, no 
further animals were found. The capsules found were about three 
months old, for when compared with capsules from the young girl who . 
had died in the beginning of the 12th week of her illness, early in 
January 1864, they were found of exactly the same age. The pig had 
evidently obtained its few trichine from the dung-heap in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pigstye, where the excretions of the patients three 
months ago had been carried, and which the pig used to search, when 
the person who cleaned its stye set it at liberty in the yard. This 
case presents great similarity to that related by Haubner, where a pig 
had been in contact with trichinised pigs on one np Casi, and after- 
wards one trichina was found in it. 

In Haubner’s experiments young pigs only could be infected with 
triching ; a pig nine months old could not be infected. Measles also 
migrate only in young pigs, and Gerlach, Director of the Veterinary 
College at Hanover, could never succeed in producing measles in pigs 
which were upwards of nine or twelve months old. But to this rule 
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the October pig at Hettstiidt forms a glaring exception, as it was two 
years and.a half old, and contained only free trichinz, which could not 
have been imported longer than four weeks before death. It is evident 
that if age affords. no protection against trichinew, old pigs must be 
much more suspected than young pigs, because old pigs have had so 


much more opportunity for infection than young pigs. But before 


we can assume this, the rule found by experiment must be made the 
exception by extended observation. 

In my own experiments all pigs, three in number, less than three 
months old, became easily and directly infected with trichine. All 
had more or less considerable digestive derangement, which. in one 
however did not show itself by anything else, except a few motions of 
the bowels. This first pig refused its food only once, and the migra- 
tion and encapsulation of the trichine passed off without any apparent 
disturbance. . The animal, however, was at one time rather voiceless, 
and at the conclusion of the process appeared to have changed its 
sonorous bass voice to a somewhat hoarse barytone, and to have 
become lean. The flesh of the animal was subsequently found perse- 
minated with encapsulated trichine. The second pig lost its appetite, 
had violent diarrhea, refused its food, lay in the straw nearly all day 
long, and by kicking with its hind legs at its belly showed that it 
suffered great pain in that part. The third pig also was easily and 
directly infected, and presented the greatest similarity in its symptoms 
to an acute outbreak of trichiniasis in man. Loss of appetite, vomiting 
and purging, great prostration, fever, and swelling of the face, were the 
forerunners of death on the fifth day. If all the cases of attempted 
artificial infection of pigs with trichina, which have come to my 
knowledge, are taken together, the escape of any pig from the 
parasites appears to be the exception. 


b. Trichiniasis in rabbits. 


Upwards of forty rabbits were infected for various purposes. Their 
symptoms imitated with singular fidelity those which have been observed 
in the human subject, with this difference, that all the symptoms 
occurring‘ in a severe case in man never occurred in one and the 
same animal, though several occurred in one and the same animal ; and 
all objective symptoms occurred in the whole of the animals combined 
at one period or other of their illness. Amongst these symptoms the 
most prominent were indigestion, loss of appetite, diarrhea during the 
first four or seven days, and again during a later period, enteritis, 
perforation of the cccum from ulceration, retention of urine, and 
great distension of the urinary bladder, imperfect expulsion of fices, 
dribbling away of diarrheic feces and of urine, running at the nose, 
weakness, prostration, stiffness of limbs and body, contractures of the 
muscles of the neck and of other muscles such as the masseter 5 
trismus continued for days, impossibility to eat food from paralysis of 
tongue, pharynx and other muscles, fever and hot ears, oedema of the 
lips, round the eyes, and round the sexual parts, oedema of the 
cellular tissue of the leg, weakness amounting almost to paralysis of 
respiratory and abdominal muscles, mydriasis, congestion, and inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva, ectropium of both eyelids of one eye. 
Death occurred at various periods after infection and was caused 
by enteritis, once on the first, once on the fourth, and once on the 
fifth day ; by. continued diarrhea and fever, weakness and pro- 
stration between the 7th and 20th day ; by contractions and weakness, 
paralysis of muscles essential to life, trismus, and paralysis of the 
muscles of the abdominal press at several periods after the third week ; 
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many cases ended fatally from the inability of the animals to eat food ; — 
other animals died of complication with abdominal disease, particularly 
liver disease caused by the cysticercus pisiformis. The retention of 
urine and the cysticerci were observed as complications in several other 
cases, and contributed to, but were not the primary cause of the fatak _ 
issue. Only one rabbit died without the cause being assignable. 
One died six months after infection of general tuberculosis, another 
strong buck of perforation of the stomach. 


c. Trichiniasis in other animals. 


Rats: I infected two rats with trichine. One died about the 
seventh day after infection, and was entirely eaten by its companion. 
The latter appeared well, and after some months of keeping grew 
familiar with its attendants. It died in a cold December night, and 
on a post-mortem examination was found thoroughly infested with 
encapsuled trichine.. Sheep: Fiedler succeeded in infecting a young 
sheep with trichine. The mutton was full of them, but after a few 
weeks already many appeared to be dead and decomposed. Various 
animals : The trichina becomes sexually mature and brings forth 
young in the intestine of many animals ; but young trichine can 
migrate in these animals only while they are young, or they cannot 
reach their muscles at all. Thus, in the horse, and the calf, and the 
adult and old dog, young trichine are born, but are incapable of 
piercing the intestine. This does not prevent their causing a most 
severe bowel complaint, a kind of bloody dysentery, from which the 
animals sometimes do not recover at all, or if so, recover but slowly. 
Trichinz are also developed and encapsuled in mice, cats, moles, 
hedgehogs, guinea-pigs, and badgers. It is at present unknown 
from which animal pigs most commonly derive their trichinaw, but the 
most probable surmise is that which assumes rats to be the most 
common carriers of their infection. Of birds, the pigeon was stated 
to have been infected by Herbst, but no later experimentalist has suc- 
ceeded in infecting any bird. Of reptiles, none have been infected. 
Maggots eat the trichinous meat, and spiral and other trichinw can 
easily be found in their stomach ; but they are not developed, and ~ 
seem to be simply digested. ‘The common earthworm was believed to 
contain trichine, but the entozoa contained in their structure are 
probably of the trematode order, and, unlike the trichine, are always 
found in couples. 

d. Therapeutic experiments upon animals. 

Picrate of potash had been recommended by Friedreich as an 
antidote to trichina. Kiichenmeister (Varges Zeitschrift f. Med., etce., 
(2), 1, 12, 1863) found it of no effect. Fiedler of Dresden (Virchow’s 
Archiy., 26, 573; 1863) has also shown by experiments on rabbits 
that the picrate does kill neither intestinal nor muscular trichine, 
and does not interfere with the development of the intestinal trichine, 
nor prevent the migration of their progeny. The remedy killed the 
rabbits much sooner than the parasites. When the parasites were 
immersed in a solution of one scruple of picrate of potash in three 
ounces of water, they showed yet, after six hours, on gentle warming, 
lively motion, after 10 hours they were very lazy, and after 12 hours 
they all appeared motionless, coiled up in the shape of a figure 6 or 9, 
and probably dead. After 16 hours they were certainly dead, as 
animals fed upon them did not become infected. Mosler (Helmin- 
tholog. Studien, 1864, p. 56) has also used the picrate without any 
effect, and is of opinion that the further experimental use of this 
remedy would not be justifiable. 
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Fiedler showed that alcohol, pyroligneous and acetic acids kill the 
trichinz readily ; oil of turpentine appeared weaker ; in pure glycerine 


the worms shrivelled to shapeless masses within one quarter of an 


hour. He also believed that the degree of heat which coagulated 
albumen killed trichine. He has published a long series of experi- 
ments in Wunderlich’s Archiv, all showing the same thing, namely, 
that there is no remedy that will absolutely prevent trichiniasis, or 
destroy intestinal and muscular trichine. Rupprecht’s treatment there- 
fore is not approached in usefulness. . 

-Knoch (a physician deputed by the Russian Government to study 
trichiniasis in Germany) published: an account of some experiments 
which he made upon trichinised animals, with a view of destroying or 
expelling intestinal and muscular trichine. (Deutsche Klinik, No. 1, 2, 4, 
1864.) Besides the trichine, he always found in rabbits specimens of 
the oxyuris ambigua, dispersed through the entire length of the 
intestine. He also found on one occasion five trichine and one oxyuris 
ambigua in the heart of the rabbit. (Oxyuris ambigua, see Bremser, 
Icones Helminthum, table II., fig 7 and 9, male and female.) He 
found the vitality of the trichine very great. A rabbit with trichine 
was frozen to 5° below zero centigrade, so that it was quite rigid, and 
after the flesh had been thawed and warmed the trichinz moved again. 
He also found them live in putrid flesh in summer time. To destroy 
the intestinal trichinz he endeavoured by means of semen cine, kamala, 
kousso, granate root, oil of turpentine, and myrsine Africana. None 
of these remedies had any appreciable effect upon the trichine. But 
the semen cine always brought away some specimens of the oxyuris 
ambigua, with its eggs and embryos. ‘There were also eggs and larve 
of a kind of insect not determined. (The larve of a fly, anthomya 
cunicularis, have been observed to live in rabbits’ intestines. ) 

He gave the anthelminthics in the form of trochisci with bread crumb; 
when they were fluid he put them down the csophagus with a long 
funnel. He also tried the effeet of powdered kamala, extract of filix 
mas, and oil of turpentine upon muscular trichine, and found that 
they had no appreciable effect in expediting their death. 

Benzine, or as in this country it is more commonly termed benzole, 
was employed by Mosler for the purpose of destroying trichine in 
animals. Benzole is useful in destroying parasitic insects, such as 
lice, and I have myself used it to clear pigs of great numbers of those 
parasites. The lice die the instant they are touched by this volatile 
hydrocarbon, which runs over their entire body and enters their 
trachexz. This effect of benzole in destroying insects was discovered 
by Milne Edwards. Reynal was the first to use it for the destruction 
of epizoa, and Rey used it for destroying the larvae of cestrus and the 
entozoa of domestic animals. Thus benzole came to be employed by 
Mosler for the destruction of the wandering embryos of tania medioca- 
nellata. He next extended its use to trichinised animals, particularly 
pigs, and in one pig, which took gradually five ounces of benzole, and 
was ultimately killed by a poisonous dose of this substance, a good 
many trichine seem to have been destroyed, although the flesh of the 
pig shortly after its death was yet capable of infecting arabbit to which 
it was given with trichine. In the last Quedlinburg epidemic the 
benzole was also given to human patients, and borne well. The effects 
were observed by Dr. Mosler, who will report upon them and upon 


. further experiments which he is now engaged in making on behalf of 


the Prussian ministry for agriculture. (K@6nigl. Preuss. Landesoeko- 
nomie Collegium. ) 
I made a few empirical trials with vermifuges, which although known 
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as efficacious in the expulsion of other nematode and cestode YrOEMs, 
had not yet been applied to the treatment of the trichine. . 

-I selected garlic and areca-nut as the first experimental agents, the 
isis because it was known and had proved itself specially in. my: 
experience, to be. an excellent antidote to the smallest nematode. 
besides the trichina infecting the human body, the oxyuris vermicularis, . 
the latter because it was a well known. efficacious. remedy against the. 
helminths infecting dogs and cats, and had proved itself as efficacious, 
as the oil of male fern in the treatment of tenia solium in the human 
subject. I tried these remedies upon two young pigs and four rabbits, 
one half of the animals after trichinisation being put under a course of. 
garlic, the other under a course of areca-nut. But here a. difficulty. 
presented itself at once which it required a special study and expe-. 
rience to overcome. Neither the pigs nor the rabbits could be made 
to eat any portion ‘of the medicines which they were respectively to, 
take. The usual processes known. as cramming and drenching were: 
quite unavailing to bring any considerable quantity of the medicines. 
into the stomachs of the pigs, and. though rabbits could be made to. 
eat the garlic it was found practically impossible to make them eat the 
powder of the areca-nut, either mixed with fluid.or in the form of a. 
dough, or of pills. The areca-nut had to be injected into pig -and. 
rabbits’ by means of the stomach pump; the garlic had to be put down 
the pig’s throat, and to be so mixed with its food that although it, 
might slobber away a portion of it, it would nevertheless take in a 
quantity sufficient to exer cise an appreciable effect... The operation of 
injecting the areca-nut into the pig’s stomach was found to be imprac-, 
ticable even with the help of two men and a mouthpiece and gag. The 
gage could not be fixed securely, and the pig managed to bite the tube. 
inside its mouth. It was found so difficult to avoid this accident that 
the experiment was not repeated. But it taught that areca-nut when 
brought into the stomach together with trichinous flesh does not prevent. 
the infection of the animal by these parasites. The rabbits also could. 
not be made to swallow the areca, probably on account of its greatly. 
astringent properties. It had therefore to be injected in reasonable. 
doses into their stomach. This was effected by means of a perforated 
gag and elastic tube and syringe. One rabbit did apparently not suffer. 
from the operation, but another one, about an hour after the operation, 
had a violent epileptic fit, during which it vomited and purged matters 
evidently tinged red by the areca, By the help of a little management, 
fresh air, and stimulation the animal was ultimately saved, although 
its heart had already become insensible, and its respiratory movements 
could for a short time not be seen. This suggested to me the desirability: 
of possessing a medicinal extract of the areca-nut,.to avoid the bulk of 
its powder and the possible noxious effects of its astringent and acid, 
ingredients. From some preliminary experiments it. appears. that 
alcohol is a: solvent of the red, probably the active ingredient of the 
nut. In any future experiments with this agent which it may. be 
desirable to have performed, the failure of the raw nut notwithstanding, 
an extract prepared by means of alcohol or other solvents is herewith 
recommended to be used. <A similar question is raised in the case of. 
garlic. The composition of plants changes considerably by keeping ; 
an ounce of garlic in autumn contains much more of the essential oil 
than an ounce of garlic six months later, when the bulbs have begun to 
sprout and to undergo other changes incidental to their vegetating upon 
their own juices.. In any future experiments on the anthelminthic 
properties of garlic the essential oil of this plant should be used. pre- 
pared cither by distillation or artificial chemical synthesis. The use 
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of a pure agent (the oil of garlic is sulphide of allyl (C; H,) S) in fixed 
doses in a dilute form will then yield a final therapeutic experiment. 
The garlic oil might be combined with castor oil, and thus increase the 
benefit which the administration of this latter agent has been found to 
bring in a number of cases belonging to the great outbreak at Hettstiidt. 
“A common remedy for curing dogs of. all kinds of worms are the 
pickings of sheep’s head, with the dense, fine, curly wool upon them. 
It cannot be doubted that this agent acts mechanically, and has as: little 
tonic or other ‘chemically alterative effect. upon the worms which it 
removes as the tin-filings used against the common ‘tapeworm. It is: 


evident that if it could be combined with a powerful purgative, parti-: 


cularly one which like calomel detaches the covering of mucus from the 
inner surface of the intestine, the trichina enclosed as it always is in 
this mucus would have the most certain chance of being removed from 
the intestine. The lumps and flakes of mucus would become entangled 
intimately with the fine balls of hair, and be propelled by the energetic 
contractions of the intestines. But whereas the powerful action of 
purgatives, particularly calomel, combined with the irritation proceeding 
from the trichinz, causes so great an amount of excoriation, and irrita- 
tion and pain, that in some cases already during the action and in all 
cases for some days after this irritation has to be combatted by sedatives, 
such as prussic acid, and others which do not impede the contractions 
of the intestinal muscular fibres, it remained an open question whether 
the pickings of sheep’s head, in other words lumps of fine sheep’s wool, 
would be borne at all, or would be borne if properly supported by adju- 
vants. A young pig was therefore infected by means of trichinous 
flesh. It vomited on two days, on the fourth diarrhea supervened and 
the vomiting ceased. On the fifth it had cedema of the eyelids, thus 
showing that migration had begun. It was therefore in that stage 
where human beings in a similar predicament usually apply for treat- 
ment. It died during the night preceding the morning on which 
purgatives and wool were to have been administered. This experiment 
was important, as confirming the result of the Dresden experiment that 
a pig could be killed by a strong infection with trichine. Had it died 
a sufficiently long time after the administration of the dose of purgative 
and wool, the remedial agents might have been unfairly charged with 
the fatal issue. 


14. Of the protection against entozoa to be obtained by culinary 
beet operations. 


a.. Considerations affecting Great Britain and Ireland. 


We ought to be able to state eonfidently the amount of protection.to 
be obtained by ordinary cooking and preserving operations, as we are 
in the present state of affairs quite unable to afford that protection 
which might be obtained by the methodical inspection of meat with 
the aid of the microscope. The information sought for is again indis- 
pensable to decide the grave question whether all pork ought not to be 
subjected to a microscopic examination before any use whatever is 
allowed to be made of it. It belongs, therefore, to the most practical 
part of the inquiry, and its importance seems to grow as long as it is 
considered. | ; reg fy 

The experience of the Hettstaidt epidemic has certainly demonstrated 
that there are certain modes of cooking pork practised in that part of 
Germany which fail in destroying the life of the trichine. Pickling 
also afforded no general protection, as is evident from the case of the 
cat, which became infected by a piece of meat which had been pickled 
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already during several weeks. But this experience seems to admit of 
a peculiar explanation, inasmuch as the same operations which failed 
to afford protection at Hettstadt did give protection in some experi- 
ments carried on at Dresden, as will be seen from the accounts of these 
experiments. 

My own thermometrie observations made upon pork prepared in the 
several ways most commonly adopted in Great Britain and Ireland 
show unquestionably that cooking, if properly performed, affords perfect 
security against infection by the trichina and other entozoa. All pork 
which was properly cooked so as to be well done had throughout its 
substance assumed a temperature varying between 94° C. and 100°5° Cs 
the minimum of these temperatures being 29°C. above the point at 
which albumen coagulates, and the maximum being a trifle above the 
boiling point of water, and consequently above the point at which the 
red juice of the meat curdles. 

While, on the one hand, we may be confident in saying that proper 
cooking protects, we must, on the other hand, lay stress upon the fact 
that imperfect cooking affords either no protection at all, or effects only 


a very partial diminution of the degree of danger. And here I am_ 


approaching one of the most important social questions which before 
long must engage the benevolence of men of science; and that is how 
the lower classes are to be enabled to cook for themselves in such a 
manner as shall secure to them the benefit of the objects for which 
cooking was invented. It is the lower classes of society who suffer 
most from all easily avoidable causes of disease, because of their won- 
derful ignorance allowing them very few means of protection against. 
them. <A general habit of mankind relating to the preparation of food 
is the result of a vast accumulation of experience. The rule, first made 
to protect, gradually became a prescription of taste, and those who 
adopted it as such did, perhaps, not any longer guess its origin. It 
is a gastronomic rule that pork of whatever kind should be well done, 
and every good cook acts carefully up to it. But this rule, so wise and 
beneficial, is now so frequently neglected that it has ceased to be gene- 
rally understood. We may enter twenty cooks’ shops, and we shall 
find the roast or boiled leg of pork which is being cut up red and 
underdone throughout its interior portion. The people like it, believing 
it more nourishing, as it is more juicy, and in a sense more tender. 
The cooks also like to leave it underdone, as it is more bulky and 
heavier in that form than when properly set. Dr. Rupprecht of 
Hettstidt, not being aware of the old English rule that all pork 
should be well done, defines as “roast leg of pork, English fashion,” a 
joint which is red and underdone in the middle. Of course he found 
it a dangerous preparation and harbouring live trichine. But, happily, 
the practice of low London cooks’ shops is not yet English fashion. 
But even in good families, aware of the rule and acting upon it, 
the compulsion of the dinner hour, and the want of foresight of the 
cook, or the remissness of the butcher, not rarely bring a joint of pork 
upon the table which does not fulfil the conditions of perfect safety 
from entozoa. It is underdone and must be eaten, if the waiting 
stomachs are to be-satisfied. ‘Those numerous cases in which a slice 
of pork, a chop, or cotelette, or a sausage, is done in a hurry to satisfy 
an impatient demand, and consequently remains underdone, can be 
imagined. 

The chances, therefore, by which trichinous pork may retain a great 
portion of its noxious qualities, even though it have apparently under- 
gone the ordeal of cooking, are so numerous that they call for the: 
discovery of simple rules by which the danger which thus survives 
may be eliminated. 


= 


All 


The first rule is, not to eat any, even the smallest, morsel of pork 
which is yet red. It should all be white or grey, and the interstitial 
juice perfectly colourless. This rule, so far as it concerns the colour 
of the meat, does not apply to ham, which is always red, even when 
thoroughly done, but of a different texture than underdone fresh meat. 
The hottest tea which a man is yet able to sip shows 68°C. It 
would yet burn his mouth and exfoliate the epithelium, did not the act 
of sipping, the drawing in of an excess of air over the surface of the 
tea, and the rapid distribution of the tea over the surface of the mouth, 
having a temperature of less than 37° C., cool it down considerably. 
It is impossible to drink large draughts of tea at 68° C. without burning 
mouth, cesophagus, and stomach. The trichine certainly die at a 
temperature of 65°C. Any meat which is so hot that it would burn 
the tongue if it were allowed to be in contact with it for a sufficient 
length of time must at least be of a temperature of 68° C. Con- 
sequently meat which would thus burn the tongue is not likely to 
contain live trichine. The second rule, therefore, is to have all meat 
served boiling hot, and thus to obtain the guarantee that it has just 
before serving undergone a minimum temperature of 68° C, and 
before that one which will have curdled the red colouring matter. 
The gastronomic rule that all cooked food should be served boiling 
hot is also a measure of protection and guarantee. 

Any person who observes these two rules thoroughly is protected 
from trichiniasis and other entozootic diseases. 

Practically it may be demanded that all meat on being put upon the 
table shall have a temperature of at least 85° C. in the centre. 

Preparation of meat in Saxony.—In those parts of Germany where 
trichiniasis has been most frequently observed pork is used for a great 
variety of preparations, particularly many kinds of sausages. Haubner 
correctly observes that it is not necessary to enumerate all these prepa- 
rations, as their names differed greatly in different districts, but useful 
to consider the principles of the preparation, with a view to the chances 
which they afford to trichinz of surviving or perishing. 

1. Boiling and roasting—It has been proved by experience, and 
confirmed by experiments specially instituted with a view of testing 
this experience, that boiling and roasting destroys the vitality of 
trichine in the meat. Already at a temperature of 54° R. the 
trichinee become so altered that they soon die, and at a temperature 
of from 58° to 60° R. they certainly die after ten minutes (Fiedler’s 
experiments, p. 27). During boiling and roasting the heat mostly 
rises above these degrees, or is at least attained, and for this reason 
boiling and roasting are the most certain preventives of trichiniasis. 
This implies that the boiling and roasting should both be done 
throughly. There is, however, a possibility that either it may be done 
insufficiently, that the process of boiling and roasting be applied for 
too short a time, or do not penetrate the entire joint. There are even 
preparations of pork which are intentionally left underdone, such as 
a kind of fresh pork, which is boiled for an instant, and hence termed 
“ wellfleisch” or “quellfleisch,” and some kinds of sausages. Roast 
pork is not usually left underdone by choice, but admitted by common 
consent to be best when well done. ‘“ Wellfleisch” might also be 
preferable in a thoroughly cooked condition, but Haubner observes that 
not rarely the butcher is in a hurry, or the people who (at the family 
feast of slaughtering the pig) want to eat it, and that then it may occur 
that the so-called boiling or “aufwallen” leaves both the trichine and 
the measles alive, and the meat produces trichiniasis and tape-worm. 
Sausages are sometimes insufficiently boiled, and so-called blood- 
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stance that the English equivalent for ‘ schmoren 
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sausage or black pudding on being cut may sometimes yet show fluid 
blood inside. Such preparations, namely, boiled-up* fresh pork (well- 
fleisch) under-done, or red roast. pork, insufficiently boiled sausages of 
whatever name and kind, black puddings with fluid blood inside, and, 
on the whole, all preparations of pork to the roasting and boiling of 
which the necessary attention has not been given, afford no ipneteetiag 
against trichiniasis. 

_ 2. In some kinds of cookery, meat is subjected only to a low degree 
of heat, and zo¢ kept under the influence of heat for any great length 


of time. In those where a higher degree of heat is admissible it is 


only so for a very short time.» The temperature in these preparations 
remains throughout below 50° R., and sometimes amounts to only 380° 
or between 30° and 40° R. Such a temperature will not materially 
affect any trichine that may be present in the pork. Such modes of 
preparation are the frying of sausages and fricatelles, the “ hotting ” 
in their own fat of sausages, and the grilling of slices of meat. and 
sausages, the frying of cotelettes, and the preparations which in Saxony 
are known to result in an article termed “ klops,” and the operations of 
*schmoren” and “eingruten.” We must not be misled by the circum- 
” is “stewing,” a 
process which as performed in:this country may be supposed to do all 
kinds of meat so thoroughly as to leave no chance of any infection by 
fleshworms. for these assertions regarding the temperature of dishes 
attained during their preparations are based: upon thermometrical 


measurements instituted by Kiichenmeister, and related by him in the 


“ Zeitschrift fir Medicin, Chirurgie und Geb. Hiilfe Jahrg. Il. p. 314.” 
All these modes of preparation do not kill trichine, and consequently 
all food prepared by them remains dangerous. ‘The short roasting, 
“rdsten,” and the klops are always dangerous ; other preparations 


‘may, however, be made so as to become effective preventions, and - 
these are the ‘fried fricatelles and the cotelettes ; but they are not 


liked, as less juicy and tasty, and are rejected. 
3. Smoking.—Smoking may or may not have any effect upon 


trichine, according to whether it is apphed hot or cold. 


a. The common smoking in smoking chambers and in smoke sereens — 
is the cold smoking. The ‘cooler the smoke the better it is considered, 


as when it is hot the meat begins to “sweat” and “drip.” ‘The 


temperature probably never rises above 30° R.. in so-called cold 
smoking, and mostly remains below that point.. It has happened that 
black puddings, which are very susceptible to cold, have been spoiled 
by the frost in smoking-screens (the lowest, very wide part: of the 
chimney). This cold smoking is, therefore, not capable of killing 
trichine, and is no protective measure. All sausages made of raw 
meat, ‘and smoked afterwards, (such as the réste-, knack-, cthinohtes 
&c., wiirste,) are dangerous things, as also the raw ham. 

b. In the process of hot smoking, which is only used for some iis 
of meat sausages, and executed in particular chimneys or in tuns, (the 
sausages look like stewed, and are here and there termed “ knack- 
wiirste,” although in other parts of the country the same word signifies 
another kind of sausage,) a temperature is attained rising to 52° R., 
and even above. This smoking kills trichine, or causes them to die 
soon. It will, therefore, probably be protective. Such at least has 


‘been made probable the experiments which were made at the Royal 
“Veterinary School at Dresden (Veterinir-Bericht. loc. cit, p. 119). 


* Fresh killed pork is put in hot water and boiled up once, in order to be better 
adapted for mincing, preparatory to being mixed up with other ingredients of, abd 


“worked into sausages, 


a 
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-¢, The proceeding termed quick smoking, or wet smoking, consisting 
‘in painting the articles with a solution of creosote, or dipping them in 
such a solution, affords no protection, 
_. 4, Salting and pickling.—The strewing of salt upon meat for the 
purpose of keeping it a few days does not kill trichine ; but it seems 
that true pickling,‘ the keeping of meat in brine for a period of some 
weeks, does kill trichine. Haubner will only admit this as probable 
but by no means ¢ertain. In the experiments made at the Veterinary 
School at Dresden (Veteriniir—Bericht, p. 116) the trichinz perished. 
“The measles appear also to perish under the same treatment. ~ But 
“itis not yet absolutely certain that they will do so in every case. 
Pickling is, however, only a preparatory operation. The pickled pork 
is yet boiled, and ham and bacon are yet smoked. Pickled pork 
therefore, undergoes a process which is likely to be, and another 
“which is certainly, protective ; but as ham and bacon are only smoked, 
which is not protective, they, when eaten raw, remain dangerous 
kinds of food. In England ham ‘is always boiled before being eaten, 
‘and is consequently always safe. Bacon is sometimes eaten raw by 
»the lower classes, but then is mostly fat bacon, which is not very 
“dangerous, owing to the small. amount of muscle which is contained in 
-it. Even assuming that pickling was a protective measure, raw ham 


_ rgenerically must be considered as dangerous ;-for there are two kinds 


- 


of ham made—‘ lasting ham” or ‘‘dauer—schinken,” which is well 
‘pickled and well smoked, and ham for “ quick eating” -which is 
simperfectly pickled.and smoked, and in warm, weather does not. keep 
longs, This latter ham will always remain dangerous, even if it should 
_be confirmed that “lasting ham” can be eaten raw without danger, 

» 5. Drying.—Drying is not an intentional preparation, but only -an 
-incidental effect of smoking and storing meat... But it. is remarkable 
that it has the effect of killing the trichine ; that has been proved -by 
the experiments of Fiedler upon slices of raw meat, and upon meat 
_sausage, and by the experiments made upon meat sausage. at the 
Veterinary School at Dresden. It is to be regretted that there is no 


_seale by which the degree of drying can be ascertained, for the loss of 


weight, even of mercantile articles, gives no certain information which 
could be used in practice. But the circumstance is deserving of 
attention, and it. may be practically held that “soft” sausages are 
suspicious. ; : : 

_. From the above discussion it is clear that the following preparations 
-of pork can be eaten with confidence :—all boiled and roasted meat, 
_sausages from boiled meat, such as blood sausage (or black pudding), 
sliver-sausage and brawn (unmixed with raw meat), boiled ham, and 
hot smoked sausage, all of course.only well and carefully prepared and 
cooked. Directly dangerous are :—raw meat and all sausages made 
from raw meat and smoked cold, such as rést-, knack-, &c., wirste, 
and klops. All other meat dishes of pork must be considered, if not 
absolutely dangerous, at least as so doubtful that the preparation does 
‘not afford absolute protection. . 

~. Brawn as made in some parts is thoroughly boiled before making, 
and again after. In some parts of the country they add raw meat to 
the boiled ingredients of brawn, and, after filling it into the form, 
‘mostly the stomach (schwarten-magen), it is only hotted once more in 
‘hot liquor, not boiled. Such brawn is of course as dangerous as any 
other kind of unboiled sausage. 

~ Tt has here and there been proposed that the people at large should 
“inake themselves acquainted with the use of the microscope, and be 
their own inspectors. Everybody who feels any inclination to go that 
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length should of course be encouraged. But it must be remembered 
that a microscope of useful quality costs a considerable amount of 
money, and its use must be learned. 


The Saxon modes of preparing meat were tested at Dresden by the 
following experiments upon rabbits with variously prepared trichinous 
flesh. 

A part of a trichinous pig was prepared in the same manner as pork 
is frequently prepared for human food. 


a. Experiment with meat boiled during 20 minutes, so-called “ well- 
fleisch.” With this meat two rabbits were fed on the 16th. They 
showed no symptoms of illness afterwards, and were always in good 
condition. One of them was killed on 8th October, and on examination 
was not found to contain any muscular or intestinal trichine.. The 
other one was killed on 8th December ; it contained some encapsuled 
trichine, particularly in the red muscles of the limbs. 


6. Experiment with salt meat. The flesh had immediately after the 
killing been salted correctly by the butcher. Of this flesh one rabbit 
had a quantity onthe 20th September, that is five days after salting ; 
another rabbit had a large quantity after seven days salting, that is on 
the 22d September. The animal first fed died on the 19th October, 
without having been ill previously ; the animal fed last was killed on 
the 25th November ; neither of them contained any trichine. 


ce. Experiments with hot smoked meat sausage. ‘The sausage had 
been prepared in the usual manner, and then been smoked to the point 
of being “done” (“gar”) by being suspended in a stove specially 
constructed for such purposes in close proximity to the smoking fire, 
By this process sausages are what may be called baked. Two rabbits 
were fed upon this sausage on the 16th September, and killed on the 
the 19th November and Ist December respectively. Both animals 
were well nourished and contained no trichine. 


d. Experiment with so-called cold smoked meat sausage. The 
sausage also prepared in the usual way was smoked during three days, 
being suspended in cold smoke a long distance away from the smoking | 
fire. On the 19th September two rabbits were fed upon this sausage. 
One of them, a feeble animal, died on the 29th September, having been 
sad and shown loss of appetite. In its large intestine male and many 
female trichine were found.’ In the small intestine there were only a 
few. The trichine found in the muscles were yet so small as to have 
scarcely passed the size of the embryonal state. The second rabbit 
died on the 3d October. It contained no intestinal trichine, but every- 
where many muscular fleshworms ; there were some in the peritoneal 
fluid. Peritonitis was not present in this or in the former case. As 
pieces from this sausage had been preserved, two further feeding 
experiments were made on the 17th October, one in the Royal Veteri- 
nary School, and one by Dr. Fiedler, in order to ascertain whether the — 
sausage was yet infectious at that time. The rabbit at the Veterinary 
School had, on the 18th December, seven grains of picrate of soda, 
which caused its death on the 20th December. It contained no tri- 
chine. The rabbit fed by Dr. Fiedler also yielded a negative result. 


These experiments, therefore, showed that the trichine are killed by 
prolonged salting of the flesh, and by hot smoking during 24 hours : 
they are not killed by a cold-smoking during three days ; and it also 
seems that the boiling of meat so as to produce what is called “ well 
fleisch” does not destr: oy them with certainty. A prolonged keeping of 
cold-smoked sausage seems to destroy the life of the trichine. 


A15 


Lxperiments and observations on the influence of cooking, as practised 
at Hettstédt, upon the vitality of the trichina. Hy abi 


Rupprecht experimentally ascertained that when trichinous pork in 
small cubic pieces is put in boiling water for a few minutes the trichinz 
all die. The animals which before were moving, round and sleek, after 
boiiing, are shrivelled, flat, and broken ; their structure is changed, 
and their interior less transparent. None of the ordinary exciting 
means succeed in causing them to move as before, or in any way. 
They are destroyed. The temperature at which they die of cold has 
not yet been ascertained. Rupprecht exposed pieces of flesh to a 
temperature of —18° R. during an entire night of the month of 
January 1864, and yet the trichine had not lost their irritability, but 
moved again in the thawed flesh. Leuckart also found them living in 
meat which had been exposed to — 20°. This justifies the conclusion 
that trichinz will not die, even though the meat in which they are 
contained is exposed to low temperatures ranging little above or below 
freezing point for a considerable time. ‘This is confirmed by observa- 
tions and experiment. Rupprecht investigated the manner in which 
pork is prepared for eating at Hettstiidt, and determined the tempe- 
vature which the various preparations attain in the process of cooking. 
The flaps of the abdominal walls, or flanks, the head, heart, lungs, milt, 
and kidneys, of the pig, are there boiled in an open kettle preparatory 
to being worked up for sausage. This boiling is continued for two 
hours. The hot liquor constantly throws up bubbles, and yet has only 
an average temperature of 76° R. Does the meat evolve a gas? The 
bubbles cannot be steam. Pieces of meat from four to ten pounds in 
weight boiling in this liquor were ascertained to be heated to a tem- 
perature of 72°R. in their peripheric fatty parts ; more in the depth 
of the fat the thermometer showed 68°, where it joined the lean 64°. 
The piece was cut vertically in two, and in the middle of the new cut 
surface a horizontal opening was made with a knife and the ther- 
mometer thrust into it; the temperature was only 55° to 50°. A 
similar stab into the part where the fat joined gave 63° to 62°. Smaller 
pieces with cuts in their substance showed a temperature of from 60° 
to 62° in their interior. The flat muscular layers of the head towards 
the nose showed 70°; the thicker flesh of the region of the ear and 
jaw 60°—64° ; the interior of the lungs 73°; of the substance of 
the heart 64°, of the spleen 65°, the kidneys 64°, the tongue 63°. 
The meat thus boiled until “done,” that is to say, until easily pene- 
trated by a fork and not any longer red in the interior, and until 
the cutis can be penetrated by the finger, is taken from the liquor, 
distributed in certain parcels according to certain rules or domestic 
demands, cut up or minced, mixed with spice and salt and filled into 
guts. A convenient length of such a gut closed at both ends by means 
of strings and skewers constitutes a sausage. The sausages are once 
more put into the liquor in which the meat had been boiled, and boiled 
for about three quarters of an hour. This liquor also exhibited a 
temperature of 76° R. when tested with the thermometer ; a blood- 
sausage (black pudding) four inches in diameter had 53°; a blood- 
sausage filled into the maw and containing the tongue of the pig 57° ; 
a brawn (also in a maw) 47°; a brawn in a tin 50°; and a blood- 
sausage two inches in diameter, as also a liver and onion sausage, 
60°. All these temperatures were taken the moment the parts were 
removed as “done” from the boiling liquid. They show that the 
parts immersed do not attain the heat of the surrounding fluid, which 
itself boils below the boiling point of pure water; the internal and 
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external parts of the same piece, its fat and its lean parts, all assume 
différing degrees of heat. Meat has a greater capacity for heat, or is a 
worse conductor than either fat or pulmonary substance, per example, 
large pieces of a lean pig, which are not incised frequently, become 
heated much slower, and fa not attain the same degree of heat as small 
pieces and pieces from young animals, or pieces which are made ac- 
cessible to heat by numerous incisions. The other factors which 
contribute to determine the result of the boiling process are the size 
of the kettle, the quantity of water, the mode in which the fireplace is 


arranged, the manner in which the fire is kept, the material burned, 


and the time during which any or all operations are carried on. Much 
depends upon the circumstance whether the meat is placed into the 
boiling, the merely simmering, or the intentionally cooled down liquor. 
When the meat is put into ‘the boiling-up fluid the outer layers of it 
become at once coagulated, and this rind is a bad conductor, and 
maintains the interior at a lower temperature. The pieces of meat 
put first into the kettle do therefore become heated much less in their 
interior than the pieces which are put in later ; every piece as it is put 
in cooling the liquor by some degrees, not rarely in practical pr oceedings, 
down to 48°. Only gradually the heat rises again to 76°. 

The butchers prefer the gradual mode of heating, as it is more 
certain to “do” the internal parts of the meat. They apply the same 
principle to the boiling of sausages, and before putting them into the 
liquor cool it down by the addition of cold water. For if the water is 
too hot when the sausage comes in, a hard rind is formed of the external 
parts of the sausage, while the interior does not become done. In the 
process of smoking they observe the same caution not to employ hot 
smoke at the early stages, because the process then penetrates the 
joints much easier than when thesmoke is very hot to begin with. 

Two equal pieces of lean pork, weighing two pounds each, were put 
upon the fire, the one in liquor of 77°, the other in cold water. The 
piece which had been put up cold after two hours’ boiling showed 72° 
in its interior, was grey throughout, and its structure was soft and 
decaying. But the joint which had been put in the boiling liquor, and 


also boiled two hours, was only heated to 65° in its interior, had an - 


external firm fibrous layer, and was inside more juicy, and yet a 
little red. 

It is therefore evident that the preparation of pork for sausages does 
not necessarily entail its being exposed to a temperature which shall 
kill all trichine which it may contain; that the boiled pork may 
contain living trichine, and infect a person, as it infected the poor 
woman to whom the butcher at Hettstaidt gave a piece of meat and a 
pot of broth, and that therefore the habit of eating such boiled pork at 
killing feasts is not devoid of danger. 

As the sausages during their special boiling do not attain the heat of 
the pork boiled beforehand, and of which they are made, their immunity 
depends upon the degrees of heat which the meat has gone through. 
The bulky sausage filled in a maw will of course preserve trichine 
better than a thin sausage ; the brawn filled in a tin or other form will 
permit them to survive still more easily. ‘To this brawn custom has 
added another danger in the admixture with its other ingredients of 
raw sausage-meat. When the brawn so mixed is heated, this meat of 
course only attains the temperature of 47° R., which does not destroy 
trichine. It must, however, be specially pointed out in this place, that 
the brawn which caused infection at Hettstadt was not thus prepared; 
the son of the late butcher, R., who assisted his father in the prepara- 
tion of this brawn, distinctly declares that raw sausage-meat had not 
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been put into this fatal brawn ; that his father had been in the habit 
of making brawn with meat from calf’s head, and the addition of raw 
meat to brawn was not a custom amongst butchers, but only of private 
families. 

Black puddings can only carry infection when the fat which is put 
into them does yet contain some lean meat, or when the tongue and 
heart, as is usual in some parts, are put into them. The tongue must 
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capable of carrying infection. Black pudding can therefore carry 


infection only when it is very thick, or carelessly done, or contains the 


underdone tongue. For this reason only one case of trichiniasis, caused 
by black pudding, occurred at Hettstaidt, although many sausages of 
that kind are made and eaten there. . 

The so-called liver sausages, which do not contain any flesh, did not 
carry trichiniasis. ‘The fat of the unlucky pig of October at Hettstiidt 
also proved innocuous, as the whole of it, 175 pounds, was used by a 
family during the period of a few weeks, and none of its members 
became in any way affected. 

Roast pork, which was yet red in its interior, (a modification which 
Rupprecht, by an erroneous generalisation of what holds good for roast 
beef, terms “ English,”) showed only 53° R. in its interior ; perfectly 
done, grey-coloured roast pork showed 64°R. ; loin of pork had 62°, 
ribs 64° ; cotelettes, thoroughly done, 59°; iess done 53°; thoroughly 


fried sausage 62°; quickly fried 43°; meat balls varied between 63° 


and 47°, like sausages. It is therefore evident that underdone roast 
pork, cotelettes (chops), fried sausages, and fried meat balls can under 
certain circumstances produce intense infections. 

It has frequently been doubted whether cooked meat could actually 
have produced trichiniasis in the epidemic at Hettstidt; the above 
demonstrations will set these doubts to rest. There were eight cases 
in which the infection had been produced by stewed pork. In these 
cases the poor people put vegetables into a pot of earthenware, in the 
midst or near the top of which vegetables there was placed a small 
piece of meat of from a quarter to half a pound. ‘The pot was then 
‘allowed to simmer in a recess of the stove. Rupprecht imitated the 
processes, and found the vegetables, cabbage and potatoes, at 72°, the 
meat at 58°; in another pot containing cabbage, pears, and potatoes, 
these vegetables showed 68°, the meat, half a pound, 52°. In both 
cases the meat was done and broken down to a mass of fibres. 

If, then, by “cooking” we are obliged to understand the culinary 


preparations above reviewed and accurately determined as to their 


heating effects, it would not be justifiable to assume or to declare that 


“cooking protects against trichiniasis.” By cooking everybody means 


the operations peculiar to his kitchen and his cook ; the one likes 


thoroughly done meat, the other will have it juicy, and in cotelettes 
and sausages a little underdone ; a third is in a hurry, and obliged to 


eat his meat, if he would have any at all, underdone ; a fourth is 
_ obliged to stew it slowly at a low temperature, to have it ready for 
“eating during the short interval from his work; another has a bad 


cook or the cook has a bad clock, and the pork remains underdone, 
although the taste of the persons sitting down to it is against it ; 
‘and thus a number of circumstances combine to prevent the destruc- 
‘tion of the trichine by a sufficiently high temperature in the process 
‘of cooking, and infection is carried by apparently cooked but really 


‘undercooked or partially cooked dishes. Pork, the red colouring matter 


of which is curdled, and which is therefore grey or nearly white, may 
be assumed to have been heated up to 64° R., and to. be sia 
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Smoked sausage fried (réstwurst) had a temperature of 60° ; less 
done, which is most liked, it showed only 50° to 42°; a very quickly 
fried sausage, the peel of which appeared nearly burned, a form in 
which it is frequently eaten in places where many persons have to be 
served within a short time, had only attained a temperature of 23° in 
its interior; if it had been laid in warm water of 65° before frying, as 
is usual, the temperature in the centre of the sausage may even be less. 
These sausages are smoked during at least a week, but this smoking 
does not affect the trichinze ; such smoked sausage, not fried, produced 
infections just as severe as those caused by a similar quantity of raw — 
minced meat. 

Neither smoking nor smoking and pickling, even if the pickling, as 
in the case of bacon and ham, is continued for weeks, are able to 
destroy the trichine contained in pork. Zenker observed trichiniasis 
after pickled pork. Indeed, the temperature of the smoking, 10° to 
14° R., is perhaps calculated to do them good. Ham kept for months 
does yet contain living trichine (Mosler). Some of the latest cases 
of trichiniasis at Hettstadt were caused by eating lean bacon two 
months after killing. Probably in all cases a number of trichinz die, 
but enough remain alive to carry infection. Rupprecht’s cat became 
infected by a piece of pork which had already been pickled during 
seven weeks. 

Several cases have occurred at Hettstidt which make it probable 
that the use of spirituous liquids during the eating of the infected 
meat is capable to act as a preventative of severe infections. ‘Iwo 
men had divided a smoked fried sausage; the one had drunk two 
bottles of red wine with his half and remained in health, the other 
had drunk a pint of beer with his half of the sausage and been 
severely infected. ‘Iwo men who were in the habit of drinking daily 
from one third to half a pint of whiskey became only slightly ill, 
although they had eaten the largest quantity and on the most frequent 
occasions of meat balls, of which a small amount caused severe infec- 
tions in other members of the family who did not drink spirits. 
Several persons who were in the habit of drinking spirit daily, or 
wine in quantity, or their several pints of old ale, were only very 
slightly infected with trichiniasis, although they had repeatedly eaten 
infected meat, particularly “rdstwurst.” Women who drank no spirits 


were more severely ill than men who did. Against this latter point 


may be urged that women taste raw meat more frequently during the 
preparation of the meals; but at Hettstidt only one female had 
certainly, two others probably, 31 certainly not, eaten raw meat while 
tasting culinary preparations. 

Yet alcohol when diluted to drinkable strength applied to trichine 
out of the body does not affect them quickly ; trichinous meat can be 
kept effective for a long time in dilute or even proof spirits. The 
alcohol does not reach the trichine as long as they are encapsuled 
and do not eat; when they are free and eat, and dilute spirit gets 
into their intestine, it may act destructively. 

Alcohol will after the above not be considered as a specific against 
trichine by any cautious person, but the effect which it has apparently 
shown will have to be studied and explained. Facts like these cannot 
be explained away or left unnoticed, even if they should favour 
immoral leanings. Rupprecht thinks that alcohol habitually taken may 
limit the propagation of the trichine, perhaps already affect the 
vitality of the ova. He anyhow seeks the explanation not in the 
destruction of the old trichine. His explanation by means of the 
assumed effect of dilute spirit upon the ova he supports by two 
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experiments. When trichine are brought in contact with spirit coloured 
with carmine the red fluid soon pervades the worms. The alcohol 
consequently enters into their bodies although it does not kill them. 
When distilled water is mixed with half a per cent. of each rectified 
spirit of wine and white of egg, and heated on the water bath to 32° R. 
or blood heat, coagulation of the white of egg takes place. Of course 
the white of egg in this experiment differs greatly from that consti- 
tuting the trichina eggs; but the experiment is suggestive of some 
influence by which alcohol may impair the vitality of the eggs of the 
fleshworms. 


15. Of the prevention of trichiniasis by public hygiene. 
a. Prophylaxis by public authority in Prussia. 

The Royal Provincial Government at Magdeburg on January 18th, 
1863, published a warning to the public, which, after enumeration of 
the well-known data, concludes with the words, “ that it had been pre- 
“ vailed upon to draw the attention of the public upon this newly recog- 
“ nised enemy of public health, and to warn everybody not to eat raw 
“ meat.” (Preuss. Vereins. Ztg. N.F. vi. 8, 1863.) ‘This Government 
subsequently obtained a full report from the Royal Medical Council of 
the Province of Saxony on the means by which trichiniasis in man 
could be prevented. The Council appointed Dr. Schultze of Magdeburg, 
one of its four members, as its reporter, and the report was published 
by the Government, and subsequently reprinted in Casper’s Archiv 
fiir die Staatsarzneikunde. It recommends on the basis of an excellent 
scientific exposition, that the public should be fully informed regarding 
the dangers of trichiniasis, and taught to obviate them by proper 
cooking, and that all pork should immediately after slaughtering be 
subjected to a microscopical examination. When in September 1864 
I visited Dr. Schultze at Magdeburg, no steps had been taken by the 
Royal Government to carry out the recommendations of the Medical 
Council. <A public notice of the Prussian Government at Potsdam pub- 


lished on April 7th, 1863, (Deutsche Klinik, 21, and Preuss. Ver. Zeit. 


vi. 17, 1863,) gives detailed information regarding measles and trichine, 
and the precautions to be observed in the preparation of pork, and con- 
cludes with the declaration, “ that as regards the offering for sale and 
“« the actual sale of measly or trichinous meat, there can be no doubt 
“ that such meat belongs to the spoiled articles of food, the sale of 
“ which is forbidden by paragraph 345, ad 5, of the penal code.” 
This implies that the seller is bound to examine any meat which he 
offers for sale with regard to measles and trichine, and the police is 
entitled to control his meat as to these two points as well as to others. 


It is, however, not said what steps the seller is to take in order to 


have his meat examined, and as it requires the microscope to find the 
parasites, he will in the interim-have to rely upon general good quality 
rather than upon special expert examination, which appears not to 
have been prescribed because it is perhaps impracticable. The law is, 
however, very useful in cases such as this: A man sells the pork from 
a pig which was evidently diseased, say paralysed, in the hind legs. 
Here the finding of the trichine, combined with the evidence of the 
pig having been diseased, establishes the proof of the man’s having 
knowingly sold diseased meat. Such aman should be punished most 
severely. The professors of the Berlin Veterinary College were consulted 
on the subject of the inspection of meat, and in their opinion stated that 
the so-called inspection of meat as hitherto practised at Berlin might 
be discontinued, but that an “ observation” of the meat market should 
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be instituted, consisting in the frequent examination for trichine by 
competent observers of samples of pork taken with regularity from the 
dead meat exposed in the markets. (Deutsche Klinik. 1864, Nr. 8.) 


b. Measures taken by the Government of the Duchy of Brunswick. 


The ducal ministry of Brunswick issued the following statutory orders 
on December 11th, 1863, (Nr. 11,354 of the statutory rescripts or orders 
of the Council of State,) to protect the public from the consequences of 
eating unhealthy, particularly trichinous, pork. §1. All pigs have to be 
examined by a competent person either immediately after killing or just 


Government of before the meat is cut up for sale. Meat which has been found to be 


the Duchy of 
Brunswick. 


unhealthy can only be disposed of in the manner to be arranged by the 
police. § 2. The names of the persons who are authorized to institute 
examinations of pork in the different districts of the town of Brunswick 
shall be published in the Brunswick Advertiser by the direction of the 
Ducal police after previous communication with the Ducal Board 
of Health (Obersanitiits-Collegium). § 3. Every citizen who intends 
to kill pigs must give information to the examiner appointed for his 
district (or if this examiner should be prevented from coming, then to 
the nearest examiner) of his intention six hours before the appointed 
time of killing. This information has to be given in writing, and has 
to set forth the time and place at which the killing is appointed to take 
place. § 4. The proprietor of the pig inspected has to obtain a written 
certificate from the examiner or inspector, setting forth the result of 
the inspection, and this certificate must be shown, if demanded, to any 
of the controlling officers of police. If the inspector declares the pig 
to be unhealthy, he has at once to inform the director of police of his 
decision, and meanwhile to take measures for the safe custody of the 
pig found to be diseased. These measures must not be opposed by the 
proprietor. § 5. The expenses of the inspection have to be defrayed 
by the proprietor, and if he refuses payment after it has been requested, 
the director of police has the power to decree that it be levied by 
execution. The inspector’s fee is ten groschen (about 1s. 2d.) for every 
single pig, and five groschen (about 7d.) for every pig more than one - 
killed for the same proprietor at the same time. If the examination’ 
has to be made outside the gates of the town, or during the night, the’ 
dues are raised to double the fore-mentioned amounts. §6. Any person 
who contravenes these regulations under §§ 1, 3, and 4 is punishable 
by fine to the amount of from one to ten dollars, or proportionate im- 
prisonment. §7. The Ducal police authorities are authorized to enter 
into an understanding with the municipal authorities, in order to cause 
the pork which is imported into Brunswick from without in a raw or 
prepared state to be examined by the inspectors at the expense of the 
proprietors. Any person contravening the regulations to be made 
towards this object may be punished like persons contravening the 
regulations under §§ 1, 3, and 4. 

On the 13th of December 1863 the magistrate of Brunswick pub- 
lished this ministerial order to the citizens of that town, and informed 
them that six medical officers of health had been appointed to carry 
out a microscopical inspection of meat. They are instructed to take’ 
from each pig, immediately after killing and partial opening, but before. 
the insides are removed, a little piece of the muscle of the neck, inter- 
costal spaces and abdomen, to moisten these pieces with caustic potash, 
and then to examine them with a good loupe (process recommended by 
Leuckart).. When capsules are not to be found by this test, the pig 
is to be considered healthy, unless it should exhibit the signs of a 
previous enteritis or peritonitis. In that case the pieces of muscle, 
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the serum of the intestinal cavity, and the intestinal mucus from the . APPENDIX 


upper end of the large intestine are to be examined for trichine with 
a magnifying power of 100, It is clear that this mode of examination, 
although it may discover all trichinew capsules, will not find out such 
cases as that of one of the Hettstiidt pigs, in which the trichine were 
not yet encapsuled. The assumption further that trichiniasis in the 
pig mostly leaves traces of enteritis or peritonitis is very dangerous, 
inasmuch as violent inflammations of that kind have only been observed 
in pigs which have been artificially infected, while naturally infected 
pigs have not yet been observed to show any of these symptoms. A 
pig may be trichinous, and greatly so, without showing capsules or 
residues of abdominal inflammation, and thus pass the ordeal of the 
Brunswick examination undiscovered. If the people are to be pro- 
tected by an examination of the pork, it has to be made so as to 
discover trichine in all conditions, and that can only be done by a 
thorough microscopic examination with low and high powers and re- 
agents which every microscopist uses for such researches in order to 
make opaque tissues transparent. For these reasons much importance 
cannot be attached to the results of the Brunswick examinations. 
During the time from December Ist, 1863, to February 21st, 1864, no 
ease of trichiniasis had been discovered amongst the pigs killed at 
Brunswick (10,000 per annum, the majority of them about Christmas 
and new year). But it was found that measles which had been believed 
to be so very rare latterly occurred very commonly in pigs, and that 
most pigs contained from one to several cysticerci cellulose. Only 
one pig was during that time found which was thoroughly measly. 
In every eighth or tenth pig there were found one or some of the bodies 
first described by Von Hessling, and afterwards by Miescher, Bischoff, 
Von Siebold and Rainey. (Bags of psorosperms, see below XII. 1.) 


ce. Measures adopted by the Government of Hanover. 


In Hanover an official inspection of meat, particularly a microscopic 
inspection of pork, was instituted in 1864, immediately after about 
3800 light cases of trichiniasis in man had been observed iu the town 
of Hanover, This inspection was instrumental in the discovery of 
the pig which had caused the last outbreaks, and of which one-half 
had remained unsold. I was informed that in August and September 
1864 several trichinous pigs had been discovered and made harmless 
by the official inspectors of meat. I obtained a specimen of pork from 
one of the pigs thus seized, and found it moderately perseminated 
with trichine. 


d. Measures adopted by the Government of Saxe Coburg Gotha. 


The Government of this Duchy on November 23d, 18638, (collection 
of laws for the Duchy of Gotha, Nr. 747,) published a police regulation 
forbidding the buying, selling, and working up into articles of con- 
sumption of pigs upon which the signs of any internal disease can be 
perceived, enacting measures of inspection, and threatening fines for 
contravention of the rules. Particular instructions were given regard- 
ing the eventual appearance of trichiniasis in the Duchy ; and the 
people were informed of the measures which they could adopt to 
protect themselves from this disease. This step was dictated by the 
desire to prevent trichiniasis, and it is expressly intimated that as yet 
no case of trichiniasis had been found in the Duchy affecting either 
animals or man. In the towns of Gotha and Waltershausen about 
9,000 pigs are killed annually, and much raw meat is eaten by the 


workmen engaged in the manufacture of meat sausage (cervelat-wurst, 
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smoked and dried raw sausage). The pigs are mostly bred and 
reared in the Duchy itself, and only about a fourth of their number is 
imported from neighbouring German States, particularly Mecklenburg. 
Hungarian pigs, which are not rarely imported into the Kingdom of 
Saxony, are not imported into the Duchy of Gotha. This information 
is contained in an explanatory article published by the Gotha ministry 
in Nr. 28 of the Cologne Gazette, January 28th, 1864, and concluding 
with the statement that although in consequence of arrangements 
made by the butchers of Gotha and Waltershausen all pigs kiiled by 
them for some time had been microscopically inspected, yet not a trac¢ 
of irichinz had been discovered in the course of these examinations. 


e. Meaures adopted in Anhalt. 


An official inspection of pork has been instituted in Anhalt, in con- 
sequence of the evidence obtained by the epidemics at Wermsdorff and 
Giisten, and in 1864 at Dessau, that trichiniasis exists in the Duchies 
of Anhalt, Berneburg and Dessau. The measures have been taken 
under the auspices of Kiichenmeister, and are fully reported in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Medicin which now appears under his editorial super- 
vision. 


JS. Inspection of meat in Bavaria. 


Bavaria possesses legal enactments regarding the inspection of meat 
destined for the use of man. As in Southern Bavaria trichiniasis had 
not been observed, no particular measures appeared called for as 
regards that part of the kingdom. But in the district of Middle 
Franconia, which is nearer to the Saxon and Prussian districts which 
have lately become notorious, some change of the laws concerning 
inspection of meat has been made with a view to more effectually 
prevent parasitic disease. The inspectors of cattle and meat in that 
district act under a code of instructions, which was published in 1862 
as an appendix to the police regulations concerning the same subject ~ 
(Official Gazette of the Circle of Middle Franconia, 1862, p. 1159). 
The article 10 of these instructions was on February 17, 1864, amended, 
and reads now as follows: “ That the permission to kill measly pigs, — 
“ and to eat and sell the meat thereof, has under all circumstances 
** to be refused.” 

The law is no doubt much tobe commended. But from the preamble 
and the general circumstances of the case it appears as if the police 
authorities of Middle Franconia had somehow or other connected 
measly pork and trichiniasis as cause and effect. The error would be 
pardonable in the extreme, considering that we have heard it publicly 
committed by otherwise learned and celebrated physicians in London. 


16. Epidemic outbreaks of Trichiniasis. 
A. The epidemic of trichiniasis at Plauen. 
a, First diagnosis of trichiniasis by Dr. Kénigsdérffer. 

About the middle of March 1862 several physicians at Plauen 
observed the occurrence of a peculiar disease, which was mostly 
limited to single families, and had never been observed before. The 
patients generally complained that they had for a period of from four 
to six days before applying for advice suffered from prostration of 
strength and extraordinary painfulness of their limbs, that they had 
lost their appetite, and suddenly found their faces to swell, and ulti- 
mately been attacked with fever. They all showed flushed and puffed 
faces, glistening eyes, sometimes with congestion of the conjunctiva ; 
a red, dry, or furred tongue ; a hot, greatly perspiring skin, emitting 
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an upleasant smell; hardness of the muscles of the arms and legs, Apprnprx, 

sometimes also of the nape of the neck, and a quickening of the pulse, 

in slight cases from 80 to 100 per minute, in others to a higher rate, No. 7. 

being mostly 120 during the day and 130 at night. Oni ae 
At first one might have inclined to the opinion that the disorder was aes. 


: d. 
an oedematous erysipelas of the face. But as the pale redness and pe a 


swelling of the face mostly disappeared in a few days, while the other — Food, by 
symptoms continued, a rheumatic, gastric, or typhoid fever could have Dr. Thudichum 
been diagnosed. But a closer examination of the symptoms speedily 
caused such suppositions to be abandoned. ‘The pains were not truly 
rheumatic, they did not affect the joints and ligaments but purely the 
muscles, and were not frequently spontaneous and continued, but 
appeared at the slightest active or passive movements of the muscles. 
These latter were contracted, and held the legs and arms in a semi- 
flexed position, and did not easily admit of a complete extension of the 
limbs. Moreover not all patients had catarrhal affection of the in- 
testinal canal. These symptoms excluded acute rheumatism. Though 
some of the patients had a furred tongue, and vomited now and then, 
and two had diarrhcea, yet the fever was not gastric purely, the 
prominent adventitious symptoms excluding this diagnosis. The 
fever now and then threatened to become “subtyphous,” with sleep- 
lessness, delirium, and a red and parched tongue. But there being 
neither tumefaction of the spleen, nor exanthema in any case, and the 
temperature of the patients being not raised like that of typhus 
patients, this diagnosis was impossible. When cedema of the feet 
supervened, Bright’s disease was thought of, and the urine examined, 
but it was found not to contain any albumen or other evidence of 
nephritic disorder. 

' For a week the physicians of Piauen remained in uncertainty, 
although they conferred with each other on the subject of this peculiar 
outbreak. . 

On the 24th of March 1862 Dr. Konigsdoérffer found the key to the 
riddle in a small paper on trichinew by Dr. Hagen, published in No. 29 
of the Pharmaceutische Centralhalle, which gave an account of the 
first case of trichiniasis observed by Zenker at Dresden. ‘The phy- 
sicians of Plauen at once recognized their anomalous cases of disease 
to be cases of trichiniasis, and were confirmed in this diagnosis by 
comparison with the explicit description of Kiichenmeister in No.1 of 
the Deutsche Klinik of 1861. They next examined fwces from some 
of the patients, but without finding any worms. From one of the 
patients a piece of the gums (“ zahn fleisch ” in German) was excised 
and scrutinised microscopically, but no trichine were found. Dr. Ko- 
nigsddrffer now (on 28th March) excised a small piece of the biceps 
muscle from the arm of one of the patients which, when submitted to 
microscopic examination, was found to contain living trichine. 

Immediately after the establishment of the diagnosis of the disease 
the physicians of Plauen had communicated with Professor Zenker of 
Dresden, who applied to the Medical Council of Saxony to move them 
to send a scientific commission to Plauen for the purpose of causing 
the authority of the state to take cognizance of the actual existence of 
trichiniasis at Plauen. This commission, consisting of the Geheime 
Medizinal Rath Dr. Unger and Professor Dr. Zenker, arrived at 
Plauen on 2d April 1862. They forthwith examined the patients in 
the hospital, and had an opportunity of convincing themselves of the 
existence of trichiniasis in these cases, as a second patient consented 
to have a piece of muscle excised from his arm. ‘They then visited 
some of the private patients of Dr. Bohler, and of other physicians of 
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the place, and concurred in the opinion that all of them were affected 
with trichine. 

The entire number of cases of trichiniasis which occurred at Plauen 
is estimated ‘at 80. Among these there was only one death. Bohler 
gives accounts of only 138 of these, including the fatal case. Of these 
13 cases seven were private cases of Bohler. Six were cases occurring 
in the hospital. Dr. Konigsdérffer had four private cases under 
observation. 

It is necessary to point out that Dr. Bohler is a homceopathic prac- — 
titioner. For this reason alone all that he could say regarding the 
treatment of trichiniasis by so-called homeopathic drugs would not 
deserve the attention of the medical profession, or of other persons 
conversant with the principles of natural science. But it is satisfactory 
to add that any notice of Dr. Bohler’s trials with infinitesimal doses 
can be safely omitted on this strongest of all grounds, namely, that 
according to his own account they failed in exercising any appreciable 
effect whatsoever upon either the symptoms or the trichinz of the 
patients. 


b. Cases of trichiniasis which occurred in Dr. Béhler’s private 
practice. 


1, A general servant, 22 years of age, consulted Dr. B, on 20th March 
1862. A week before she had been seized with headache, particularly 
pains in the forehead, prostration of strength, and a sore condition of 
her limbs. The head had then become hot and tumefied, and the face 
swelled. She had lost her appetite, been thirsty, and confined in her 
bowels. She had taken diaphoretic and purgative remedies without 
benefit. The arms and legs had next become distended, as if swelled, 
and hard, and so painful that she could only, with much pain, either 
bend or kneel down, and when she had done so, recover the erect 
position only by great exertions by taking hold of some support. 
or other. The arms appeared cramped, and on slight pressure the 
patient gave signs of pain. The tongue was somewhat furred and the - 
pulse quickened. On the 26th she was no better, the pains in the 
limbs continuing, and being particularly severe during any exertions. 
She was obliged to lie down frequently during daytime, and her heavy 
labour had to be performed by a substitute. 

After the diagnosis of the nature of the epidemic by Dr. Konigsdorffer 
had been made, Dr. Bohler instituted a more extensive examination of 
this case, and found that the flexor muscles gave pain when the arms 
were extended ; that the muscles of the thighs and legs, of the nape of 
the neck, and the temporal regions, were sensitive to pressure ; that 
chewing caused pain in the temples; that the tongue could only be 
protruded with difficulty ; that the feet were cedematous, but the face 
less swelled than on the 20th of March. She had moreover headache 
and was sleepless, owing to nightly febrile excitement. In reply to 
the question whether she had been in the habit of eating raw meat, 
or had eaten any lately, she admitted now and then to have eaten 
raw meat, but could not remember any special occasion in the month 
of March. On the lst of March she had fetched “hackebraten” (sausage 
meat, which is fried or baked) from the shop of the butcher who 
supplied all the meat of her mistress, and who, together with his 
entire family was reported to be ill. Of this she had eaten (it is not 
said whether raw or cooked). Of another quantity of hackebraten, 
which she had fetched on the 9th, she had not partaken, but her 
mistress and her daughter had eaten of it. The mistress had fallen 
ill, but the daughter had escaped. On the 14th of March she had fetched 
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a leg of mutton from the same shop, and the butcher had given her a APPENDIX, 
piece of liver saussage which she had eaten ; but it is unlikely that se 
this sausage should have affected her, first, because she was on that Nome 
day already characteristically ill; secondly, because the liver sausage Diesel 
does contain no meat, or whether it does or not is always thoroughly Quadrupeds 
boiled. ‘The probability is that she was infected by the minced meat used for 
fetched on the lst of March. She reported that the illness of the _ Food,by — 
butcher and his family was similar to her own; she had seen the 2” Thudichum: 
_ butcher’s wife with a swelled face, and the butcher’s children, together 
with his assistant and his female servant, were all similarly affected. 
She had been afraid she should have nervous fever, as the people said 
of the butcher and his family that they were suffering from nervous 
(typhus) fever. On 6th April the patient was better, and the swelling 
_ of her feet had nearly subsided. On 17th April she complained only 
of tenderness on pressure of some spots on the muscles of her arms 
and legs. Her appearance was healthier ; she slept tolerably well, and 
had a better appetite ; she also was better able to do her work and to 
go up-stairs. Subsequently to this she lost some of her hair, and com- 
plained of it at the end of June, when she was seen. She was again 
seen in September, and appeared in good spirits and health ; the hair 
had recovered its former strength, and her muscles appeared in good 
condition, but what degree of development they presented as compared 
to their condition before the illness could not be determined, owing to 
the absence of any data. , 

2. A schoolboy, et. 15, a self-willed and in his way gormandising 
lad, having felt unwell, was sent home from his school, and came under 
medical treatment on 20th March, presenting symptoms of gastric 
rheumatic ailing. He had sickness, vomiting of mucus, furred tongue, 
swelled face, prostration, pains in his arms and legs; 8 or 10 days 
before the beginning of his illness he had eaten for supper some raw 
beef, which had been lying in the kitchen, together with pork obtained 
from the butcher mentioned in the first case. Some days afterwards 
he felt better, and would not remain in bed. He now began to indulge 
in spicy and salt articles of food, and ate cheese, herrings, salad, and _ 
roast beef. Although this mode of living caused him to have an attack 

_ of diarrhoea with griping he was not to be persuaded to remain in bed, 

_ he only lay in it for a few hours now and then, when he felt tired. 
- On 4th April he had not materially improved. He still had 
- 








~ diarrhoea, and complained of headache, heat, sleeplessness, pain in the 
abdomen, in the arms and legs, particuiarly on pressing or extending 
them. On 5th and 6th April the symptoms became less marked, but 
the tongue remained covered, and the pulse remained at 96—100, the 
head being flushed at the same time. On 7th April the tongue had 
become clean, and he was permitted a better diet. On 11th April the 
patient considered himself convalescent, and went out for a walk. 
Towards the end of the month he returned to school. It was after- 
wards reported that he had lost some hair towards the end of June and 
the beginning of July. It lasted a long time before he could perform 
gymnastic exercises, as every muscular exertion caused pain and 
difficulty. These pains only subsided towards the middle of August. 

8. Mrs. O., xt. 50, the mother of the boy, the subject of the second 
case, a lady of nervously irritable temper and delicate constitution, 
impaired by five childbeds and subsequent suckling, had suffered 
frequently from neuralgic pains in the head and teeth, when in 
March 1862 she was much troubled with pain in her arms and legs, 
so that she was scarcely able to stand. Being a homeopathic adept 
she fancied some ailment, and took infinitesimals of her own pre- 
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scribing. On 22d March she was obliged to remain in bed, as she had 
violent fever (pulse 120—130) and a flushed puffed face ; she moreover 
complained of oppression of breathing, anxiety, prostration, pains in all 
limbs ; the tongue was furred, the appetite lost, but there was propor- 
tionally little thirst. Bohler diagnosed a gastric rheumatic fever. In 
the evening the pulse rose to 150—160, and could hardly be counted ; 
the patient was in great distress, and from time to time had to be 
carried to the sofa. She could not possibly walk that small distance 
on account of the pain and prostration of strength of all limbs. On ~ 
25th March it was ascertained that she had tasted raw meat in 
*‘ hackebraten,” obtained from the butcher, who, with his entire family, 
was ill. The oppression of the chest and a kind of tremor of her heart 
now became so severe that she could not lie horizontally, but had 
to be kept in a sitting posture. She breathed with great exertion and 
loud sighing, gasped and uttered shrieks expressive of anxiety and 
torture. From the 25th to the 28th such paroxysms came daily in the 
afternoon and evening. Every night she had copious bad smeliing 
perspirations, which did not bring her ease, but apparently increased 
the weakness, pain, and stiffness in all limbs. She could not be touched 
or lifted about without complaining of great pain. On 30th March the 
pulse abated a little in quickness (120, mornings ; 180, evenings), and 
all other symptoms became mitigated. On 81st March she had an 
eruption round her lips (herpes labialis), On Ist April a kind of 
eruption, like miliaria, appeared in her face, on her forehead, close above 
the root of the nose ; and on her left cheek, near the wing of the nose, 
there arose several small painful inflamed nodules, which appeared to 
transform into smail boils. The arms were moved with greater ease. 
On 2d April, when the patient was also seen by Dr. Unger of Dresden, 
the pulse was 120 in the morning, rising in the evening to 180. On 
the 8d she was much the same, and visited by Prof. Zenker. On the 
Sth, after a sleepless night, she was restless, her pulse accelerated 
(140), her breathing oppressed. On the 6th and 7th she was better, 
and could move the limbs a little easier. The ancles began to swell. 
On the 8th the patient was in a tolerable condition ; on the 9th again 
excited ; on the 10th tolerably quiet. In the evening of this day, how- 
ever, the spasmodic symptoms in her chest appeared again, and, after 
a restless night, she was feeble on the llth. ‘These symptoms appear 
to have been of an hysterical character. ‘The small nodules in the face 
broke, and on the lower lip, the nates and thighs, several small 
abscesses formed. Over the sacrum there was decubitus. On the 
14th the oedema of the feet was worse, and extended up both extre- 
mities, so that at last there was anasarca of the face, the hands, the 
abdomen, and, at times, over the entire surface of the body. She 
had entirely lost her appetite since the 10th, and complained of an — 
indescribably disagreeable taste in her mouth. On the 19th she 
complained of a tough and disagreeable kind of phlegm which covered 
the tongue and palate. After that she began to improve, the anasarca 
disappeared by degrees, she gained desire for food and drink, and on 
the 5th of May was able to attempt a first walk, although the legs were 
yet. swelled up to the calves. Although her body was much reduced she 
soon recovered a portion of her former strength by invigorating diet. 

This patient at the commencement of her malady had no diarrhea, 
but her bowels were on the contrary confined, so that injections had 
to be used on alternate days. It was only between the 20th and 
23d of May, that is during convalescence, that diarrhoea appeared for a 
short time. Neither in the diarrhoic nor in the formerly examined 
solid feeces were any trichine met with, 
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About the middle of June the patient enjoyed a good appetite, but 
was obliged to eat slowly, as quick chewing caused palpitation of the 
heart. In the mouth she had a sense of dryness as she expressed it, 
which prevented her from swallowing bread and other dry food. This 
probably was weakness of the muscles of the pharynx. Besides this 
sense of dryness she observed a strange smell and taste. She could 
hardly bend, crouch, or kneel down, and when she had done so was 
unable to rise again without support. She walked up stairs with 
difficulty only. At the end of June the edema of the feet rose again 


above the calves, and she lost a zreat deal of her hair. In the month of 


September she had not yet recovered her former strength, and com- 
plained that she could neither work nor walk without being soon 


_ exhausted. 





4, Miss zt.19, daughter of the lady in case 3, became ill at 
the same time as her mother, and like her had a puffed and flushed face 
and pains in the arms and legs, which could not be extended without 
pain. The hands and the feet were oedematous and painful on pressure 
and walking. ‘The pulse was febrile, and made 120 beats in the morn 
ing, 130 at night. The illness was “ diagnosed” to be rheumatic fever 
with chlorotic symptoms. On the 24th of March it was found that 
she, like her mother, had been infected with trichinous meat. She 
never came to remain fixed in bed, although she could only walk with 
severe pain and move her limbs with difficulty. The diagnosis of 
trichiniasis had met with much incredulity amongst the inhabitants 
of Plauen, and amongst the incredulous citizens was the father of this 
patient. The girl hearing that the question could be settled by 
excising a piece of flesh had this operation performed upon the biceps 
muscle of her arm. When the excised piece of muscle was examined 
under the microscope it showed trichinze in motion. The palpitation, 
weakness, pain in the limbs, and the cedema of the feet and the face had 
so much increased on the 5th of April, that the patient became very sad. 
Watery diarrhcea and sweating supervened, which caused a diminution 
of the oedema by the llth. The appetite was not bad, although the 
pulse continued at 110-120; she was therefore able to support her 
sinking powers by nutritious food. Her skin was highly irritable and 
itching. Towards the 17th the cedema sank so far that the entire body, 
with the exception of the legs, was in its natural condition, On the 
23d the feet, though not swelled any longer, were yet sensitive to 
pressure. She menstruated in May. In June there was yet tenderness 
of the feet and legs, and she subsequently lost a quantity of hair 
during 6 or 8 weeks. She reported herself well in September, though 
easily fatigued by great exertion. In the month of October she could 
dance without difficulty. 

5. Miss et. 17., sister of the previous patient, complained of 
illness at the same time with her mother and sister. She did not keep 
in bed. After some days of prostration and loss of appetite she began 
on 22d March to exhibit cedema of the face, and pain in the hands, 
wrists, arms, and legs, her pulse being 96-100. On Ist April diarrhcea 
appeared and again subsided. On the 6th she took a little walk, which 
made her very ill, and caused an increase of the pains in her legs. 
From the 7th to the 10th the symptoms abated, and the patient being 
able to eat gained strength. On 9th April she had yet much pain, and 
of long duration, when any of her limbs had by any chance a blow 
inflicted upon it. In June and July she lost a portion of her hair, but 
after that made a tolerable recovery. But her muscles as those of all 
other patients increased in size only very slowly, and she remained 
considerably attenuated, 
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6. Mrs. F., et. 40, the mistress of the servant the subject of case 1, 
a tolerably stout woman, mother of eight children, who had always 
enjoyed good health, on 26th March consulted Dr. Bohler, as she 
believed herself suffering from catarrh of the stomach, which she 
ascribed to a cold contracted 10 or 12 days before. Her pulse was 
slightly accelerated, her appetite not diminished. The puffed eyelids, 
the prostration and pain of her arms and legs, which increased with 
every motion and every slight pressure, caused the suspicion to be 
entertained that the patient was suffering from trichine. She acknow- 
ledged to be addicted to the eating of raw meat, and all her meat had 
come from the butcher, from whose shop in all probability the other 
infections had proceeded. On Ist April the patient had less pain ; on 
the 6th she was still better, and only complained of her tendons being 
too short. On the 17th she was dismissed from under the care of her 
physician. In her case the cedema was confined to the face, and to 
the beginning of the disorder. 

7. Miss H., et. 15, a short, strong, blooming girl, Ser E noe on 
6th April that all her tendons were as if too short, and that she felt 
arms and legs to be weak and sore. She presented a puffed red face, 
pressure upon the muscles of her arm gave her pain, extension the 
same. The appetite was slight, the tongue was faintly covered with 
white mucus, a little red underneath. Pulse 108. On the forehead 
she had a little inflamed nodule. She had some time before eaten 
Sausage on two occasions, of which one had been fetched from the 
suspected butcher’s shop. After the first visit she had pain in her 


back, and every movement was very painful. On the 11th her face 


was smaller, the nodule on the forehead had discharged pus. Arms 
and legs were moved with greater ease, but every considerable exertion 
caused pain and a sense of heavy labour. She had no appetite, was 
thirsty, and perspired at slight exertions and during sleep. For a long 


time she remained feeble, sometimes prostrate, and during June and 


July lost some of her hair. From May to August she participated in 
dancing lessons, which, although at first a ereat exertion, produced 
much benefit. 


c. Cases of trichiniasis which occurred in the town hospital. 


8. A servant girl, et. 25, small and apparently delicate, but red 
cheeked, and of good general health, appeared in the hospital on 
March 16th, 1862. For eight days before her application she had — 
been very prostrate, suffered “from headache, lost her appetite, and one ~ 
night been attacked with swelling of the face, so-that her master and 
mistress had declared her to be quite changed. On admission her face 
was red, the head hot, the eyes glistening, the nose dry, the tongue 
red, the skin strongly perspiring. She had much thirst, her pulse was 
130, and her arms and legs were very painful and swelled. The 
muscles appeared distended and painful to the touch, but there was no 
inflammatory redness visible in the skin covering them. The urine 
was turbid, the stools diarrheic. Her illness was termed rheumatic fever 
During the 17th and 18th fever and pain continued unabated. The 
muscles of the fore arm appeared somewhat harder and more swelled, 
and more painful on pressure. She had no sleep, and her head became 
affected. Frequent watery stools were now discharged, disturbing the 
patient’s rest greatly. On the 20th she had less heat, but the headache 
continued. On the 21st the diarrhoea was diminished, but the headache 
increased, although the patient was quite sensible. The lips, tongue, 
and nose became still more dr y than they had been, and with the other 
symptoms caused the suspicion of typhus fever, which had been con- 
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ceived before, to revive. But the absence of eruption and splenetic 
tumor caused this idea to be abandoned. The fever continued, the 
pulse beating 120 times in the morning, 124-130 times at night. 
Cadema of the feet now supervened. The patient was constantly 
sleepless, pain in the limbs, diarrhcea, and considerable tenesmus 
leaving her no rest. On the 23d she had some sleep, sweated 
copiously, and the symptoms abated somewhat in the morning, to 
return with renewed virulence in the afternoon, ending in increased 
swelling of the legs, which now extended over the calves. On the 
24th the true character of the disease was discovered, and it was 
ascertained that the patient had eaten some meat from the suspected 
butcher’s shop. From the 25th to the 28th of March the pain in the 
limbs, sleeplessness, diarrhoea, and sweating continued. A microscopic 
examination of the feces instituted by Dr. Flechsig of Elster yielded 
no evidence of the presence of trichine in them. The continued 
sweating had produced hydroa, and the patient was enjoined to 
keep herself less covered with bed clothes. Decubitus began to 
develop itself. The patient lay, as she expressed herself, like a 
log of wood, in the hot bed, wet with perspiration, and could not 
_ perform any movements of her limbs. The arms and legs were 
_ kept in a semiflexed position, and could only be moved from one place 
to another by the nurse. On the 28th the whole body, including the 
abdomen, had become dropsical. The body was hot, the eyes dull, the 
chest oppressed, the abdomen painful on pressure, the urine scarce and 
dark, forming a deposit on cooling. The motions caused a burning 
sensation in the anus, and came on with sudden tenesmus ; they were 
_ watery, of a yellow colour, and contained particles of undigested food, 
On the 29th and 30th of March the fever abated, the cedema on the 
_ arms and thighs diminished, the limbs could be moved a little, though 

extension was yet painful ; the head was less hot, the eyes more cheer- 

ful, the tongue was less red and dry, the appetite was better, and the 
_ diarrhoea had ceased. ‘The copious sweats alone continued. On the 
_ 81st the limbs were again somewhat stiffer, but the cedema of the face 
_ and arms had collapsed, and respiration was easier. On Ist April the 
patient was found again to be greatly swelled. Arms, legs, abdomen, 
_ the entire back showed considerable anasarca, and the genitals in 
_ particular were so enormous that the epidermis burst, and a con- 
_ siderable amount of serum escaped through the fissures. The other 
_ symptoms continued moderate. The night from the first to the second 
_ of April passed well, but the patient was so helpless that in order to 
admit of the dressing of the decubitus she had to be rolled on one side. 
_ On this day a piece of muscle from the biceps muscle of the right 
arm was excised in the presence of Drs. Unger and Zenker, and found 
to be pervaded by trichine. From the 2d to the 4th the nights were 
again sleepless. The anasarca continued, and the serum shifted quickly 
to the parts which chanced to be the lowest. On Sth April the 
appetite returned, and she was allowed full diet with meat and wine. 
Unfortunately somebody frightened her on that day, she collapsed, and 
had the sacrament administered to her at her own request. But the 
wine which she drank with it seemed to revive her, so that she quickly 
recovered. On the 6th of April there were some useless efforts at defe- 
cation, the bowels having been confined during two days. <A dose of 
castor oil corrected this trouble. During the week ending 14th April 
the anasarca had much increased ; on the abdomen and thighs the sub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue was stretched and broken, and the epidermic 
threatened to burst; the chest became oppressed, and breathing 
anxious. This lasted for about three days, when the symptoms again 
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abated. By the 22d the skin had everywhere become soft, and showed | 
by streaks similar to those left after pregnancy its former. distended — 
condition. She secretly ate food surreptitiously introduced into the 
hospital, and in consequence had an attack of diarrhea which lasted 
ten days, and reduced the patient very much. On Ist May the 
anasarca was so far reduced as to admit of the patient’slying on her 
side. She could now retain urine and feces, which before, if at all, 
had not been possible for more than a quarter of an hour together, 
Three days later she was much better, when without assignable cause 
a new relapse took place. This was ushered in by an acceleration of 
the pulse which was first noticed on the evening of the 4th. The 
entire left arm was found on the 5th to be again greatly oedematous. 
This swelling increased on the 6th and 7th, and spread over the entire 
left side of the thorax, and the left side of the neck. On the swelled 
parts, particularly the supra—and infra—clavicular region the venous 
nets were gorged with blood, and plainly visible. The entire left half 
of the chest gave a dull sound on percussion, only a very trifling 
respiratory murmur could be heard in the depth of the left lung. — 
Respiration was much oppressed, and the left side of the chest was 
not raised at all even on deep inspiration. ‘The intercostal spaces were 
prominent, and the circumference of the left half of the chest exceeded 
that of the right half by 14 inches. Vocal fremitus was imperceptible 
on the left, clearly perceptible on the right. The heart seemed 
displaced towards the right, as the impulse was visible in the pit 
of the stomach. The stomach was displaced downwards. There 
was here consequently effusion into the left pleura. The urine was 
free from albumen, the cough, which the patient had before, had ceased. 
The diarrhcea continued. ‘The sleep was disturbed. Under these 
circumstances the recovery of the patient became highly problematical. 
At this period of the illness, as on repeated former occasions during 
its progress, the patient passed some tapeworm joints and ascarides. 
Thus fluctuating, the patient entered upon the month of June. On 
the 23d of that month the kidneys resumed action, and the amount of 
water in the chest was noticed to have sensibly decreased. But even 
on the 14th of July it reached yet as high as the second or third rib, 
there being respiratory murmur and slight resonance on percussion in 
the top of the lung. ‘The ribs acted a little more, and the intercostal 
spaces were more distinct ; the circumference of the left half of the 
thorax had diminished half an inch. She had lost a great deal of 
hair. Four days before her dismissal from the hospital, which was 
granted at her urgent request to return to her friends, viz. on 
10th July, a second piece of muscle was excised. ‘The trichine were 
found to be as numerous as in the first specimen, but they were 
encapsuled., 

9. A servant girl, et. 16, was admitted into the hospital on 21st 
March. Her eyelids were bluish red and greatly swelled. For some 
time she had been weak, and during the last four days had lost all 
appetite. She was shivering, had great pains in her limbs, and could 
hardly move them in consequence. Her tongue was a little furred, 
her pulse accelerated (106), her arms appeared to be swelled, and 
highly sensitive on pressure. The disease was believed to be a gastro- 
rheumatic fever. In the night perspiration supervened. She con- 
tinued in the same state for two days, when the eyelids were per- 
ceived to be less swollen, and the limbs less tender. On 24th March 
the swelling of the lids had subsided, the eye was bright, the tongue 
less furred, and the appetite revived. As recoyery seemed imminent 
she was allowed to leave her bed, but some rigors compelled her to 
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return to it, when she had heat and copious perspirations, and the 


pulse rose from 80 to 100. ‘The patient admitted now and then to 


have tasted raw flesh,‘and stated that all the meat that was used in 
the house of her mistress came from the suspected butcher’s shop, 
and that her mistress was labouring under the same illness as herself. 


From the 24th to the 28th she had moderate fever, accompanied 


with nocturnal perspirations. After that the face became pale and 
free from swelling, the tongue became clean again; the extension of 
the arms and legs appeared less painful, but pressure upon the muscles 
more so. ‘The feet were scarcely at any time swelled. She appa- 


rently quickly recovered, and was dismissed on 81st March. But on 


oth April she appeared again as an out-patient, complained of great 
fatigue and weakness, swelling of the feet, and great pains in her 
limbs when ascending stairs. On the 6th of April she had urticaria 


nearly over the whole of her body.. Subsequently she lost some hair. 


This case was evidently one of moderate infection by trichinous meat. 

10. A kitchen maid, et. 25, a strong good-looking country girl, was 
admitted into the hospital on 21st March. Her face, particularly on 
the eyelids, was puffed and flushed. During eight or ten days before 
her admission she had nursed her mistress, whom she believed to be 


the subject of typhus fever. For the last three days she had become 
ill in the same way as her mistress, and, as she could not remain, 


applied at the hospital. She presented red eyelids and congested con- 
junctive, a red slightly furred tongue, a hot strongly perspiring skin, 


and a pulse of 120 per minute. She had headache, loss of appetite, 


prostration of limbs, and a sense of painful tension and swelling of 
the hands and arms as well as of the feet and calves. This case also 
was believed to be gastro-rheumatic fever. The fever, perspiration, 
and other symptoms continued, until on the 23d vomiting super- 
vened. On the 24th the symptoms were. explained as those of 
trichiniasis ; and the patient stated that all the meat used in the house 


of her mistress had been obtained from the suspected butcher’s shop. 
Between the 25th and 27th the swelling of the face diminished, and 


in place of the redness there appeared pallor. The appetite revived, 
although the tension and pain in the muscles little diminished. From 
the Ist to the 5th of April she progressed favourably ; although the 


muscles had lost some of their tension, the attempt to use them in 
walking caused a great increase of pain and oedema of the feet.. She 


nevertheless persisted in taking exercise, so that on the 10th she could 
remain for an hour in the garden. She was dismissed on the 138th. 
At the end of the month she reported the usual symptoms of conva- 


lJescence from acute trichiniasis. ‘The feces of this patient were on 


one occasion examined microscopically by Dr. Flechsig, but besides 


the head end of one imperfectly developed trichina no worms were 


discovered. 

11. The servant girl of the butcher, who, as already related, had 
been reported to be suffering from nervous fever, together with his 
wife, three children, (the baby at the breast had escaped,) and a man 


- servant, came to the hospital on 26th March, believing herself to be 
affected with typhus fever. In appearance she was strong and looked 


even healthy, but she complained -that since about eight days she had 


been attacked with prostration and soreness of her limbs, had lost her 


appetite, and, like all patients at her master’s house, had had a swelled 
face. She complained of pain and stiffness in the nape of the neck and 


in the chest. Her limbs she stated to be heavy, and to give pain on 


complete extension. She had headache and fever, and was illdisposed 
to answer questions, as she had been removed to the hospital against 
11158. EE 
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her inclination. The symptoms warranted the diagnosis of trichiniasis, 
and the history of the circumstances under which she lived and con- 
tracted it justified the conclusion that her master and his family had 
been the first victims of a disease, with which in the course of his 
business he had unfortunately infected many of his customers. On 
the 27th the fever had abated, but the painful symptoms had not 
been diminished ; by the 31st she showed, however, a more kindly 
disposition, owing probably to her recognizing how wrong she was to 
sulk with the persons who treated her with kindness. From the Ist to 
the 6th of April she lost much flesh in the face and the arms and legs, 
showing that on her entering the hospital she had yet been swelled. 
There was a great diminution of the sensibility of all the muscles, with 
the exception of the rectus femoris, cruralis, and vastus externus, which 
were yet painful on pressure. Whenever the patient attempted to 
leave her bed the legs began to pain and the feet to swell. From the 
7th to the 11th she daily visited the garden, and on the 13th she was 
discharged. On the Ist of May she reported the usual symptoms of 
persons “recovered from trichiniasis. 

12. A cook on a nobleman’s farm, et. 28, an average sized, strong, 
well nourished person, was admitted into the town hospital on April 7th, 
1862. About the beginning of March she had felt great prostration, 
lost sleep and appetite, and ‘consequently strength. Her face had then 
swelled, and her legs and arms had become so painful that she could 
not move them at ‘all, and on March 15th became fixed to her bed. 
The expected menses did not appear. A practitioner who attended the 
people at the farm had declared her illness to be acute gastro-rheumatic 
fever, and treated her accordingly. He stated in a letter, that she had 
headache, puffing of the face, a bad taste in her mouth, a whitish grey 
fur upon her tongue, loss of appetite, vomiting, pressure in the pit of 
the stomach, pain in both knee and elbow joints, and in the right hand, 
all parts being painful to the touch and slightly tumefied. “She was 


thirsty, and had acid smelling perspirations. When these symptoms had 


lasted some days they abated, but the left calf became more painful. 


BB. 


Thirst and sweat became much greater, but the appetite rallied. The — 


fever abated, but the patient became very helpless on account of pain 
and swelling i in the muscles of the upper arm and calf. When cedema 
of the feet supervened, the patient could not move her limbs any 
longer ; next brown sordes and dr yness of the tongue appeared, as if 
typhus was going to develope itself. Altogether “the symptoms had 
greatly perplexed the medical attendant. It was ascertained that all 


the meat used in the patient’s kitchen came from the butcher at — 


Plauen, to whose shop the infection of many other patients had been 
traced. The patient had frequently tasted “ hackebraten” in its raw 


‘state, which tasting before frying was one of the natural duties of her 


situation. When the patient arrived at the hospital the anasarca over 
the entire body was very great ; the thighs were so much swollen that 
the legs could not lie close together, but were kept at a distance from each 
other, and their weight kept them extended, any active movement of 
the legs was quite impossible. ‘They gave such pain that the poor 
patient cried and moaned day and night, and was only able now and 
then to slumber for a few minutes. The upper part of the body could 
only be moved with assistance. Decubitus began soon to develop 
itself on the back, and pain in the heels compelled her to have the 
situation of her legs shifted now and then, although she uttered shrieks 
when her legs were touched, lifted up, and laid down again. The skin 
of the thighs and abdomen, of the genitals and nates, presented the 


‘peculiar streaks indicative of great distension of the skin. Here and 


there were rolls of skin so transparent and distended with water that 
the. epidermis threatened to burst. The patient could protrude her 
tongue only with great effort ; it was red and inclined to dryness ; the 
thirst was great and the appetite not altogether wanting ; the chest 
‘and abdomen were sensitive to pressure ; the stools were loose ; the 
skin was everywhere perspiring and of a repugnant odour. The 
patient was put upon a good diet. From April 8th to 11th the 
anasarca had diminished, the appetite remaining good; the most 
generous diet was given, the fever notwithstanding, On April 14th 
respiration became impeded, and pains in the right lower ribs was 
complained of. The cough which began on this day became more 
severe on the next, the 1éth, and by it greenish yellow, sometimes 
bloody, sputa were .thrown up. On the 16th she demanded to 
‘have a little acid food, and had a little potato salad ; this made her 
very ill, and she vomited it up again. She had clysters administered 
to her, whereupon copious defecation tcok place, appeasing the patient. 
On the 17th she was very weak but not worse. The cough and pain 
in her right side caused her more trouble, because she was so prostrate 
and immoveable, and yet every slight movement was so painful. The 
urine was copious in quantity and clear. Between the 18th and 20th 
‘the cough became less, and ultimately ceased. On the 2Ist and 22d 
the swelling of the body generally abated somewhat, which was most 
conspicuous on the forearms. But the patient remained as immoveable 
as before.. The skin in the inguinal region began to allow the serum 
to ooze out, and this hint was taken, and the distended parts of ‘skin 
“were everywhere pricked with needles, whereupon a considerable 
amount of fluid was discharged through the new apertures. .On the 
23d and 24th a stomatitis supervened, accompanied with diarahcea of 
‘green matters. On the next day there were again pains in the right 
side of the chest. On the 26th she had aphthe ; the swallowing had 
already for some days been difficult, the tongue could now hardly. be 


__ ‘protruded nor depressed to inspect the fauces. The menstrual discharge 


which had been absent during two months appeared on the 28th, con- 
tinued over the 29th, when it became complicated with pain: and 
diarrhea, and ceased on the 30th. The bowels were moved several 
‘times daily. There was still some appetite, but the aphthz on. the 
lower side of the tongue prevented her from eating much. ‘The cor- 
ners of the mouth and the margins of the nostrils were sore and painful. 
‘On the Ist and 2d of May gripes and diarrhcea continued, and. the 
oozing of fluid through the skin was facilitated by many punctures, so 
‘that on the 4th of May the:skin had everywhere sunk in a little, with- 
‘out being inflamed anywhere. But the attacks of diarrhea which 
‘ensued three and four times every day had pressed a piece of the 
rectum through the anus, where it remained, or rather was left, sorely 
aggravating the sad condition of the patient. Besides aphthe and sores 
on lips and. nose, there now appeared sores on both ears. and patches 
of decubitus. She discharged blood through her nose; the aphthez 
diminished on one occasion, and the patient still continued to have 
appetite, but she hardly dared to satisfy it, as food immediately caused 
‘pain and diarrhea. All symptoms. now increased in severity, and at 
‘last the patient fainted away every time she was obliged to be shifted 
from one'bed to the other,—an operation which had to be performed two 
or three times a day. On the 14th the diarrhea still continued 
- unabated ; the strength sank. to a minimum ; teeth and lips became 

‘eovered with brown sordes. On the 10th the aphthex covered the entire 
mouth and the lips, and swallowing was impeded and aphonia complete. 
-On the 17th she became delirious, continued so over the 18th and 19th, 
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the diarrhoea continuing unchecked all the while, until at last she died 
on the 20th, having exhausted the bitter goblet of trichiniasis, dregs 
and all. The pulse of this patient during the latter part of her illness 
kept between 180 and 150, and the temperature never fell below 37° C, 
At the post-mortem examination of the body there were present 
Professor Dr. Zenker, Medic. Rath. Dr. Giinther, and Bezirksarzt 
Dr. Dittmann, both of Zwickau, the latter twa gentlemen being deputed 
by the Royal Government of the Circle of Zwickau. The dissection 
of the body was performed by Dr. Zenker. There was no edema 
on the upper part of the dead body, but the feet and legs were 
greatly, the thighs and abdomen somewhat, cedematous. In the 
right inguinal region there was a considerable gangrenous ulcer ; 
on the right side of the sacrum there was a deep gangrenous sore. 
The muscles were flaccid, of a pale red colour, and contained many 
small whitish spindle-shaped granules, being trichina capsules. ‘The 
thyreoid gland was double the natural size, hard, and in a state of colloid 
degeneration. The air passages contained a thin froth, and their lining 
membrane was everywhere very pale. The muscles of the larynx 


. were of a pale grey colour, and thickly studded with trichina capsules. 


In the left pleural cavity there was about an ounce of yellow clear 
serum. ‘The left lung was pale, little inflated, very pale on its anterior 
aspect, cedematous particularly in its lower lobe, and here and there 
showed flabby spots of diffuse hepatisation. Near the lower margin 
there was a deeply collapsed dense spot. The right pleural cavity 
contained about three ounces of a slightly turbid dark reddish fluid ; 
towards the lower part the pleurz adhered to each other by means of 
a slight membranous exudation. The upper and middle part of the 
right lung contained air, but little blood, and was in part moderately 
cedematous. The lower lobe was somewhat distended, otherwise much 
like the left, with the exception that it contained a lump of gangrenous 
matter, about 34” in length and 14” in breadth, which was reddish 
brown, flabby, and did not contain any air, but a great quantity of a 
dirty grey mucus, the detritus of dead lung tissue. The muscles of the 
heart were flabby, friable, and of a palish brown colour, but did not — 
contain any trichina capsules. The inside of the left ventricle showed 

here and there spots. The diaphragm was very pale, and its anterior 
parts contained relatively few trichina capsules. The abdominal wall 
was tense, the external and internal layers of the recti muscles 
were densely studded with trichinz, other portions were moderately 
inhabited. The abdominal cavity contained no evidence of any in- 
flammation, and not a drop of serum. ‘The parietal and visceral layer 
of the peritoneum were smooth; the serous membrane of the iritestine 
was white, here and there slightly injected, in a few spots injected 
more considerably. The liver was pale, mottled grey, and yellow, 
containing little blood and much fat. The gall-bladder contained a 
little tough bile, and several soft dough-like biliary concretions. The 
spleen was a little enlarged, of a pale violet colour, and frangible. 
The muscles of the tongue contained a great many trichina capsules, 
without any being visible from the outside. The mucous membrane 
of the pharynx and cesophagus was pale whitish grey, here and there 
covered with cheesy spots. The muscles of the pharynx were densely 
covered with trichine. The stomach showed nothing particular in 
structure or contents. The small intestine was somewhat dilated, and 
showed a pale mucous membrane. In the contents trichine could 
everywhere be found by means of the microscope. In the middle and 
lower third of the ileum the mucous membrane was here and there 
moderately congested ; on a few folds there were small exchymoses. 
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Peyer’s glands were quite shallow and normal. The lowest loops of 
intestine contained a littie orange-coloured chyme. The large intes- 
tine contained a mixture of fluid and semi-solid feces. The left kidney 
was somewhat enlarged, hard, its capsule strongly adhering, its surface 
greyish red, studded with some fine points of calcareous matter. On 


section the cortical layer was found pretty thick, greyish red, not 


as dense as usual, and of granular appearance. The right kidney was 
of normal size, but otherwise conditioned as the left. The bladder 


contained some dark turbid urine free from albumen. The uterus was 


of normal size and condition, its cavity contained a small clot of blood. 
The connective tissue of the extremities was full of fat, and ccdematous, 
less so on the arms than on the legs. The muscles were flaccid, pale 
red, everywhere pervaded by trichine. (24 hours after the dissection 
the muscles were already quite soft.) The coverings of the skull were 
normal, the temporal muscles moderately inhabited by trichine. The 
brain and its membranes exhibited no noteworthy alterations. Sum- 
mary of the post-mortem examination: Recent infection by trichina of 
all voluntary muscles; trichine in the small intestine; gangrenous 
infarctus of the right lung of the size of a hen’s egg ; inflammation of 
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the right pleura ; bronchial catarrh ; moderate edema of the lungs; | 


fatty liver ; diffuse swelling of the kidneys ; anasarca of lower extre- 
mities ; gangrenous ulcers in the inguinal region and on the sacrum ; 
anemia. 


d. Cases which occurred in the private practice of Dr. Kénigsdérffer. 
13. A servant girl, wt. 22, began to be indisposed on 17th March 
1862. She felt very tired, could not use her limbs, was downcast, and 
breathed heavily. For some time before this she had felt pain in her 
limbs. She had consulted Dr. Konigsdérifer about these symptoms, 
and had then left Plauen and gone to her friends in the country. After 
the discovery of trichiniasis this physician visited her at the neighbouring 
village, and learned the following particulars: On 17th March the 
patient had been affected with considerable swelling of the face, and 
her limbs, in addition to the weakness, had become very painful. In 
this soreness the entire body participated since 24th March. The 
general odema had become so considerable that the doctor hardly 
recognized his patient again. Her an and feet were greatly 
swollen ; profuse perspiration was running from her skin; she lay in 
her bed with semiflexed limbs and nearly motionless. Every move- 
ment caused her pain ; she could not raise herself alone ; even slight 
ressure of the muscular parts of the body caused pain. She dreaded 
strong light, was sleepless, had headache, and a fiushed face ; opening 
the mouth and putting forth her tongue was painful. ‘The tongue 
itself was pale and not dry, yet thirst was present. The bowels had 
been confined for some days ; the urine was turbid ; there was frequent 
spasm of the bladder ; respiration was impeded, anxious ; she drew 
32 breaths per minute. The pulse was 112. The spleen was appa- 
rently not tumefied. The patient admitted to have eaten raw minced 
meat (hackefleisch) mixed with some pork, which had been obtained 
from the butcher who was with his family affected with the same dis- 
ease as this patient. Supposing that from the eating of the trichinous 
pork to the outbreak of trichiniasis from six to seven days are required, 
it may be assumed that this patient ate the trichinous pork on the 
10th March. ‘The killing of the trichinous pig may therefore have 
taken place a few days previous to the 10th March. On 26th March 
Dr. K. cut a piece from the gums of the patient, but could not find any” 
trichinxe in that tissue. When he saw her again on the 28th he found 
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APPENDIX her somewhat worse, her pulse having risen to 168. The cedema was. 


WO? more considerable than on the day before. Dr. K. now excised a small. 
On Parasitic. Piece of muscular’ tissue from the biceps muscle of the arm. This 


Diseases of Was the first operation at Plauen which yielded living trichine, and 
Quadrupeds confirmed the diagnosis of Dr. K. But in his mind this diagnosis had. 
used for already been considered so well established that he had at once,’ 
Food, by and without awaiting the result of the microscopic examination, pre-' 
Dr. Thudichum ; ial & : . A 
‘“— ‘ seribed calomel with santonine and jalap, a dose to be taken night and 
morning. This purgative produced two moderate stools’ on 29th March. 
The pulse fell to 112, respiration remaining at 382. ‘The patient avowed 
herself a little better. On 30th March she had passed a bad night, 
and complained of oppression of the chest. On the last of March she 
remained as before, but took oil of turpentine in emulsion with yolk of 
egg and syrup. On Ist April she had slept well, and passed her urine 
freely, while hitherto it had been passed with difficulty only. On 
2d April she was seen by Prof. Zenker and Dr. Unger in company 
with Dr. Konigsdoérffer. She was much the same as during the two 
previous days, the edema and pain in her limbs ‘seemed, however, to 
have diminished. Her pulse was 100, respiration 30. On the evening’ 
of this day the patient was removed to the infirmary at Plauen. On 
the 4th the oedema was diminished. On the Sth she had’a dose of 
castor oil ; on the 6th and 7th her condition was stated to be tolerable, 
although she was yet very stiff. She took no medicines. Between 
the 8th and 20th she made a very gradual recovery. During the 
next five days she tock daily exercise in her room, although her 
abdominal muscles were yet so weak that she could not raise herself in 
her bed alone, but had to be assisted by the nurse when she wanted to 
assume the sitting posture. When she went to bed the legs had to 
be lifted on the bed, as she could not raise them by her own strength. 
From the 2d to the 4th of May she was up the whole day, and then 
desired to be discharged. She returned to her family at the village, 
and there soon, gained strength, flesh, and colour. The cedema and 
stiffness of the limbs continued to a very small degree, and were 
particularly perceptible in the morning. On 16th May she took an 
hour’s walk (from the village to Plauen and back again), and could be 
pronounced quite recovered. It is possible that the rapid recovery in 
this case was due to the purgative anthelminthic remedy. ‘The fever 
in this otherwise severe case was throughout slight. The faces were 
once examined microscopically, but no frichinz could be cetaeeee 
with certainty. 


e. Case from e. Case from the private practice of Dr. Flechsig of Elster. 


Foie of 14. The assistant of the butcher at Plauen, from whose shop the 
Dr. Flechsig generalinfection had. proceeded, had left his master’s place on account 
of Elster, of his own illness, and consulted Dr. Flechsig about 14th March. He 
complained of great prostration, pain in the muscles, disturbed diges- 
tion, shivering, &c., and was believed to harbour an incipient seh sey 


fever, although the spleen was not swelled. 


i ae =f B. The epidemics of trichiniasis-at Hettstadt. 
trichiniasis at a. The two first epidemics, September 1861 to April 1862. 
peat. During the time from September 1861 to April 1862 Rupprecht (the 


eld i trichina disease considered in the mirror of the Hettstidt endemic 
September1861 1864) had observed two distinct groups of illness, of which in all 26 
to April 1862. cases came under his personal care. The illness showed itself by oedema 

of the face, then passed into a typhoid kind of fever, with very con- 


siderable muscular pains, next anemic anasarca superyened, by which 
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the duration of the illness was protracted over six or eight weeks. 
Dr. Rupprecht himself was at that time taken with this sickness, and 
confined to his bed and room for the period of five weeks. 

The disease appeared to be a curious mixture of gastro-intestinal 
eatarrh, muscular rheumatism, anasarca, and spinal irritation, which 
latter was inferred from the presence of trismus-like closure of the 
jaws, and apparently paraplectic conditions of the lower extremities, 
with formication. It simulated contagiousness, as in most houses where 
it appeared several members of the family were seized simultaneously 
or at short intervals from each other. ‘There were no symptoms 
resembling those of typhus, and all the sufferers got well. Although 
Dr. Rupprecht was acquainted with the account of the case of Zenker, 
he did not then make the diagnosis of trichiniasis, apparently because he 
attributed too much importance to the word “ typhus-like,” which had 
been used in the description of that case. One of the persons seized 
during this epidemic came subsequently under treatment for epilepsy. 
A piece of muscle, which was excised from his obliquus abdominis 
externus muscle, contained three trichine, and another piece excised 
fromthe biceps of the man’s left arm contained 17.. Among these 26 
eases were two boys, who in the fourth week were seized with pleuritis 
on the right side. The average duration of the illness was seven weeks. 
There were no fatal cases. 


b. The third or great epidemic at Hettstadt. 


In the second half of October 1863 there appeared at Hettstidt 
several cases of sudden illness, beginning with vomiting and diarrhea. 
The illness began mostly during the night, without apparent cause, and 
was not alleviated by opiates, sinapisms, and the usual remedies which 
in other eases of gastro-intestinal catarrh had mostly given relief, 
There remained an unusual degree of prostration, more or less restless- 
ness, precordial oppression, feeling of sickness, pain in the pit of the 
chest, and diarrhea, during which a green, thin, mucous fluid was 
expelled, without pain.. The appetite did not return, the thirst became 
great, sleep was absent, or very much interrupted, and a febrile condi- 
tion of the body gradually established itself. In other cases the illness 
was not ushered in by vomiting, although there was feeling of sickness, 
with great precordial anxiety, restlessness, and pains in the range of 
the nerves proceeding from the cceliac, mesenteric, hypogastric, and 
sacral plexus.. There was a moderate degree of diarrhoea, of green 


‘mucus or clay-coloured m.tters, without tenesmus. In other cases, 


however, constipation existed, and then micturition was difficult, and 
accompanied with a sense of burning. In these cases also prostration, 
loss of appetite, great thirst, and sleeplessness supervened, and gasiric 
fever became developed.. The fever differed from typhus by the 
absence of severe headache, vertigo, intellectual aberrations, and raised 
temperature of the body and swelling of the spleen. 

- With the beginning of the second week those who had been attacked 
first exhibited an cedematous condition of the eyelids, with catarrh of 
the conjunctiva. There were, moreover, great pains in the muscles, 
making them almost immovable, swelling of the limbs, and inclination 
to profuse sweating. 

~ When, on Ociober 23d, 1863, the existence of an epidemic had been 
ascertained, rumours became noised about which assisted materially in 
establishing the diagnosis of the disease. A butcher and his family had 
been seized with the disorder, and a great number of cases occurred 
within a certain radius round the house of the butcher, in families 
which, were customers of the butcher. The persons aflected were 
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mostly adults belonging to the wealthier classes. A third class of 
persons affected had partaken of a dinner at a club, and incidentally 
eaten “roéstwurst.” A fourth category at last had participated, in the 
celebration, by a dinner, of the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig, 
October 18th, at which dinner sausages had been eaten, which were 
also reported to have come from the sick butcher. It was remarked that 
the families of those persons who had participated in these dinners. 
remained free from the disorder. 

Rupprecht now diagnosed trichiniasis, although he had not yet been 
able to find the animals in the dejections, and had not been permitted 
to excise trial pieces from the affected muscles of patients. He treated 
the disorder with castor oil and scruple doses of calomel to begin with, 
then with emulsion of oil and quinine, and found these remedies to — 
alleviate the symptoms. 

Shortly after the end of the second week of the epidemic three deaths 
occurred in succession. In the muscles of these persons trichina were 
found. The diagnosis being thus unquestionably established, a patient 
was prevailed upon to permit the excision of a piece of muscle from: 
the biceps of the arm. It was found to contain living trichine. After 
this many patients consented to give a piece of muscle for making sure 
of the nature of their illness. In all of them, and in the bodies of 
several persons who died, large numbers of trichinze were met with. 

The remainder of a piece of brawn which had caused six cases of 
trichiniasis was next obtained, and was found to contain numbers of 
spiral trichine. The brawn had unquestionably proceeded from the 
shop of the butcher who with his family was ill. 

It was next ascertained by concurrent testimony that the pig from 
which this brawn had been made had been killed by the butcher R. on 
October the 6th, and been sold during the following days, there 
remaining no pork from former killings, and no fresh pig having been 
killed before this trichinous pig was nearly sold. : 

October the 11th was a Sunday, on the 18th and 14th there was the 
annual market, on the 17th was pay-day, a day of recreation for the 
many miners ‘and smelters in this district, on the 18th of October . 
the 50th anniversary of the battle of Leipzig was celebrated. ‘This 
peculiar succession of days, the events of which impressed themselves 
more permanently upon the memory of the people, facilitated the 
investigation of the manner in which the infection by trichinous meat 
had been effected. Many persons knew at once where and in what 
form they had eaten pork, and how much of it ; the poor because they 
had bought the pork exceptionally as a treat on the festive occasion ; 
the opulent because they had eaten it in a favourite form at a time: 
when domestic killing had not yet begun, and fresh pork in its various 
forms was yet a rarity in its way. In this manner it was possible to 
obtain very accurate information regarding the various dishes by which 
the infection was carried. 

After eating “hackefleisch,” minced raw meat, seasoned with salt and 
pepper, 11 persons became ill, being seven men, three women, and one 
girl. ‘The illness began in four cases on the 2d, in two on the 7th, in 
one on the 13th, and in four on the 14th day after infection. The 
illness lasted in the several cases 17, 23, 24, 106, 25, 17, 49, 85, 14, 16, 
and 21 days. ‘Three men died of pneumonia, which had made its 
appearance on the 20th, 26th, and 27th day, and caused death twice on 
the fourth and once on the fifth day after its appearance. These three 
men died, therefore, on the 24th, 30th, and 31st day of their illness. 
In these three cases the pneumonia began on the left side, in the first 
case it also befel the right lung two days after the invasion of the left, 
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and terminated fatally two days later. In one case the pneumonia Appenpix, 
appearing on the 26th day, also on the left side, did not cause death, sage 
but the patient was ill, and incapacitated from work for the period of 4 Pecos 
106 days. ‘These four persons who became affected with pn i sista 50 
y I SW came affected with pneumonia Diseases of 
were miners, and each of them had on October 10th eaten half a pound Quadrupeds 
of “hackfleisch.” Two days afterwards all of them had either — used,for 
diarrhea and vomiting, or diarrhcea with violent pains in the stomach ; _ 00d, by 
but they could drag on their work for three or four days longer. ? ri Thao hete, 
(Misled apparently by this circumstance, Rupprecht states that their 
illness did not begin until the sixth and seventh day.) A fifth miner 
who participated in the meal also died, as Dr. Rupprecht was informed, 
of typhoid fever. A woman died on the 22d day after infection, of 
exhaustion, after a high degree of typhoid fever, which had commenced 
with a pulse of 120 beats per minute. All these patients exhibited the 
most intense forms of trichiniasis. The others, who had only tasted a 





little raw meat in the course of preparing fricatelles, or had licked a 


little meat from the chopper, and had, therefore, imported very few 
trichine, were affected with a light gastric or gastric inflammatory 
fever, all, however, had diarrhcea and the other pathcgnomonic symptoms 
of intense trichiniasis, were incapable to work, and confined to their 
beds for periods of 25, 17, 35, 28, 15, and 21 days, and were edematous 
for a week before the inflammatory or febrile period of the illness 
set in. 

After eating knackwurst 10 persons fell ill, four men, five women, 
and one child. This sausage is made of raw meat, mixed with salt, 
pepper, and carraway seeds, filled into a piece of the small intestine of 
the pig, and exposed for a week to the smoke from wood, rising in a 
chimney which maintains a temperature of between 10° and 12° R. 
Each sausage contains half a pound of meat. In all cases at least half 
a sausage had been eaten, in two cases more than one, and in one case 
two sausages, 

There died four women, on the 20th (typhoid fever), 21st (typhoid 
fever, hydrochysis of the muscles of the neck and cedema of the glottis), 
29th (peritonitis puerperalis), 33d (typhoid fever, hydrochysis of the. 
muscles of the neck, hyperemia of the brain), and one man, on the 
25th day after infection, of typhoid fever. All patients had intense. 
typhoid fever, and showed, on the whole, a high degree of trichiniasis,. 
which had begun with vomiting and purging in four cases. The illness 
began on the 6th, 6th, 7th, 5th, 17th, 7th, 8th, 15th, and 8th day after 
infection. In the five cases which recovered the duration of the illness 
was 49, 32, 21,97, and 42days. These patients too were severely ill. A 
patient who had eaten only half a sausage, because the other half had 
during his meal been stolen by his cat, lost forty pounds in weight 


- during an illness lasting seven weeks. Already for some time before 


infection he had been troubled with diarrhea, Several cases had 
terminated fatally, because the patients endeavoured to stay the 
diarrhea produced by the first sausage by repeatedly eating more 
(infected) sausage, which is considered a remedy for diarrhoea in the 
Mansfeld district. In three cases pleuritis appeared on the 2\st, 
23d, and 25th day. A child seemed to suffer the least during its 
illness. After eating “‘réstwurst” 23 persons became ill, 13 men, 
seven women and girls, three children. ‘ Réstwurst” is the “ knack- 
wurst” described above, which, after having been put in hot water 
for a few minutes, is fried in a shallow iron pan over the free fire. The 
interior of the sausage remains more or less red and uncooked. 

A man died on the 33d day after infection, of pneumonia on the 
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right side, which had shown itself on the 26th day. He had in two. 
days eaten three sausages, and caught a most severe infection. | 

In the 23 cases the illness began days after infection 2,. 3, daties 
times 6, four times 7, 8, four times 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, twice'14, 1a} and 
twice 2] days. Duration of illness, 18, 43, 98, ‘49, ‘41, 30, 30, 28, 29,» 
28, 80, 60, 18, 7, 6,7, 14, 16, 26, 14, 7 days. Severely ill there: 
were 9 men, 8 women, | child ; slightly, 4 men, 4 women, 2 children.; 
Two men and four girls could continue to work throughout their illness.! 
Pleuritis on the right side appeared in one case on the 24th; in bsahien? 


on the 29th day. 
After eating fried sausage, one man, one woman, and one boy: 


~ became ill ; after fricatelles (fleisch- -kléschen, meat-balls, fried. in fat): 


three men, one girl. Noone died. The boy on the 23d day had an». 
attack of pleuritis on the right side. The illness appeared on the: 
8th, 15th, 14th, 8th, 14th, 7th, and 5th day ; it lasted 7, 7, 11,17, 
19, 23, 85 days. Severe cases were those of a woman and the boy, 
which lasted the longest. Four men were slightly ill; and could! 
continue to work ; one girl also was slightly infected. Once the illness: 
had at the beginning shown itself with vomiting and purging ;: 
three patients had had diarrhea. 2 

After eating brawn (“schwartenwurst”) 14 persons became infected,’ 
seven men, three women, four children, ; 

Brawn consists of fat unskinned pork, lean meat from head: and 
neck of the pig, and some veal. The meat is boiled about two hours 
in a copper, then cut, mixed with salt, pepper, and carraway seeds,: 
filled into a maw (pio’s stomach), placed for three quarters of an hour: 
into the hot liquor in which meat and sausages have been boiled: 
(“ wurst-suppe ”), then pressed for 12 hours, and ultimately smoked for 
five or seven days in the chimney. 

One man died on the 34th day of typhoid fever; a child of 21 
months died on the 7th day after infection, having already suffered) 
from diarrheea before infection. ‘The man had eaten brawn for supper 
on the 14th, and for breakfast on the 17th of October, on each occasion’ 
about four ounces, On the evening of the 17th he had again eaten a _ 
piece, which had before been heated in a saucepan, so that the fat had: 
run out of it. Already during this meal he became sick, and could not: 
continue to eat. He remained unwell, had diarrhcea and violent. pain ~ 
in the stomach, but was able to walk about until the 20th. From that 
time he had to keep in bed, fever appeared on the 22d, cedema 
supervened, and now a high degree of trichiniasis became developed, 
with violent typhoid fever, terminating fatally on November 17th. 
Each microscopic preparation taken from the biceps contained from 17. 
to 29 trichine in the process of being encapsuled. This man was 58 
years of age, and had given to the child, his grandchild, on the 14th, a: 
little meat, and on the 17th, evening, a little hot brawn. It died on’ 
October 20th, from exhaustion, it being impossible to stay the diarrhcea, 
The father and mother of the child, and two other children of the. 
same family, as well as the sister of the grandfather, all became ill, 
having eaten of the same brawn. . 

This brawn had weighed five pounds. It was by means of a remnant 
of it that the history of the trichinous pig, which had caused the 
outbreak, was ascertained. But this remnant was the only part of the 
pig which at the time of the discovery remained uneaten. It contained 
trichinz in the spiral attitude, but not quite encapsuled, leading to the 
conclusion that the immigration into the pig had not been effected 
earlier than about four weeks before it was killed. Every little 
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microscopic object prepared from the brawn’ contained from 13 to 17) 


trichine. | 

‘Tn these cases. caused by the eating of brawn the illness began, days 
after infection 14, 10, 6,14, 7, 3, 7,°7, 18, 14,17, 21,°7,.7. ° Dura- 
tion of illness, 42, 12, 28, 44,14, 4, 20, 19, 36, 9, 8, 35, 24, 34 days, 
Two men and three women remained throughout capable to work. 


26th day respectively. 


In two cases pleuritis on the right side appeared on the 25th and. 


“After having eaten black-pudding (blood-sausage, blatwarst,) one 
woman became fil. ' A fortnight after infection she felt very unwell, 
and became severely ill on the 18th day after infection. She suffered 
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during the four subsequent weeks of.intense trichiniasis, with gastric 


inflammatory fever, and fainting fits. 

‘Hight persons became ill after having eaten boiled pork. Three 
men, four women, one girl. Beginning of illness, days after infection, 
18, 21, 15, 10, 11, 21,7, 7. Duration of illness, days, 10, 6, 7, 8, 9, 


12, 26,35. Two mea and two women were unable to work. All had 


cedema, mydriasis, pain in muscles, diminished secretion of urine, very 


disturbed sleep, and partial or entire loss of the appetite. In four’ 


cases there was fever; in two of them severe. In two cases little 
bits of muscle were excised, and in both trichine were found. 

In these cases the cooking of the pork had been effected in the 
following manner :—The fat pork, in quantities from 2 to + and 
4 pounds, had been put into an earthenware pot with vegetables, such 
as carrots, turnips, peas, and potatoes; once with dumplings and ground 
horse-raddish. The pot had then been covered with a lid, and put 
into the iron cooking stove, which also heated the room. Five or six 
hours after putting into the stove the cooked contents of the pot had 
been eaten. The meat, evidently only simmered or stewed gently in 
these cases, yet in two cases it was transformed into a mass of fibres, 
Two men, the fathers of families, ate such meat, and were alone 
infected by the dish, while the rest of the family, who only ate 
vegetables, remained free. In another case the man had eaten the 
fat, his wife the lean meat, and she alone had suffered from flesh- 
worms. ‘The butcher R. had on October the 6th given a pot full of 
flesh soup to a poor woman, and added a quarter of a pound of boiled 
pork, which he was engaged in removing from the copper, in which it 
‘had been boiling two hours.” ‘Three days after eating the meat the 
woman was unwell, had diarrhcea, was laid up on the 7th day, and for 
six weeks suffered -from severe trichiniasis. In none of these eight 


cases had any other form of pork besides boiled or stewed pork: been: 


eaten. 

After eating roast pork one man beeame ill. He had for some 
days felt prostrate and sick, when, on the 13th day after the infected 
meal, he became severely ill. He had intense trichiniasis, with violent 
gastric fever, which kept him in bed during 21 days, and prevented 


him from working during a period of four weeks, and for a long time 


after his recovery he had pain and feebleness in his calfs. 

After eating raw minced beef, which had been infected with trichine, 
two miners became ill. They had on October 18th bought a pound of 
minced beef, which had been minced by means of choppers on a 
wooden block; the block had just before been used for mincing 
trichinous pork, and after this operation had in the ordinary manner 
been cleaned by the so called bell, a bell-shaped metal scraper, with 
a sharp edge. The minced beef had been mixed with salt, pepper, 
and onion, and been eaten for breakfast, equally divided between the 
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two miners. The younger one became ill already on October 25th, 
with oedema of the eyelids, sickness and vomiting ; and on October | 
28th he had increasing painful weakness in his limbs. From the 14th 
day after infection he had to keep his bed, and fell into a high state of 
trichiniasis with violent typhoid fever. He could return to his occupa- 
tion 86 days later. ‘The elder one of the two also became ill on the 
llth day after infection, and his symptoms resembled those of the 
younger one. On the 14th day he had intense trichiniasis, with 
gastric fever, which kept him during four weeks in his bed. Both had 
diarrhoea, and three or four weeks after recovery they were yet very 
feeble, lost their hair, and complained of pain in the calfs. 

Twenty-seven persons, namely, 12 men, 12 women, and 3 children 
became ill with trichiniasis, all having eaten pork in some way or 
other, which could not be ascertained, or having gaten such a variety 
of preparations of pork that the preparation which actually produced 
the infection could not be ascertained. Essentially, these preparations 
were those enumerated in the foregoing : raw-smoked sausage, raw-. 
smoked sausage fried, brawn, roast pork, and boiled pork. Two men 
died 28 and 32 days after infection of pneumonia on the left side, - 
which had appeared five and six days before death. Two young girls 
died of exhaustion after violent typhoid fever, on the 24th and 27th 
day. The first younger one had been seized with great cedema of 
the muscles of the neck, which had been succeeded by hyperemia of 
the brain, and unconsciousness; she, moreover, had collapse of the lungs 
or atelectasis of some parts in the interior surface of the upper lobes. 
In both cases the fever began at once, with a pulse of 120. They 
were members of an unfortunate family which lost three girls and an 
adult son and the mother. The servant girl of this family who had 
been severely ill, and the washerwoman, who had been slightly infected, 
stated, that the dinner on October 15 had included “ réstwurst ;” on 
October 16, balls of sausage meat, fried, or ‘ bratwurst-kléschen ;” 
on the 17th, boiled pork ; on the 18th, roast pork, and besides there 
had been repeatedly eaten cold meat balls and raw-smoked sausage, 
all coming from the unlucky pig. A child died on the 79th day, of 
exhaustion, in consequence of follicular ulcers of the intestines. ‘Twice, 
on the 24th and 27th day after infection, pleuritis set in, which was 
once on the right, once on the left side. 

Commencement of illness, days after infection, 6, 5, 5, 7, 6, 7, 
16, 12,:15,-7, 14, 85:18, 18, 17; 18) 20,.19;,20,410; 175911, LO elas, 
17, 14, 14. Duration of illness, 19, 34, 28, 79, 14, 16, 17, 35, 10, 
35, 14, 7, 21, 28, 36, 35, 19, 14,8, 9, 7, 8, 9, 17, 11, 8, 18, 9 days. 

Very severely ill were five men, six women, one child ; less, seven 
men, six women, two children. 

The following table represents the proportion of males to females and 
children treated by Dr. Rupprecht, and the numbers of each class that 
were infected by special preparations of pork ; it also indicates the 
numbers of each class that were infected severely or only slightly 
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*, Cwsar treated 43 cases of trichiniasis at Hettstidt during the 


same nd eettchid Of these, five men, three women, two ypung pe 
and.a child 21 months old, altogether 11 persons, died. ~| 
The parish surgeon, Kegel, treated, five persons, of thesp one’ man 


had eaten réstwurst ; four “persons, namely, one man, two women, one 


boy had eaten.brawn ; Hee all recovered after about four or five weeks 


illness. 


Besides these persons a aM act , belonging to the 20th Beghaauts ae 


had on the 28th of October been on a visit to his parents in) Hettstiidt, 
‘and had eaten a “rdstwurst,” became ill. He was in the military 
hospital at. Aschersleben for ‘about three months, and was then dis- 
“missed on leave for an uncertain period, as he continued to be eee 
to perform his duties. 


Further, three chasseurs of the 4th Baiiion who-had been quarterad 


in Hettstidt on October 14th,,and on October 15th had: eaten two 
trichinous smoked sausages, were admitted into the military hospital 
at Sangershausen, and remained there two or three months. — 


An old teacher from the village of Leimbach had, on October 15th, 


eaten a “rdstwurst” at Hettstiidt. On the 17th he had gone to 
Leipzig to assist at the celebration of the 50th anniversary of the battle 
of Leipzig, having been a soldier in Liitzow’s heroic band. At Leipzig 
‘already he-was-ill ; ; returned to Leimbach, he fell into a typhus’ like, 
-dysenteric eondition,.and died three weeks later , probably a victim of 
-trichiniasis. 


A man from the neighbouring Mansfeld visited on the 13th of 


October the family of the ‘butcher R. Both man and child ate « rést- 
wurst,” and suffered for six weeks from trichiniasis. 


The whole number of cases which occurred during this apiibmie 
and have become known, can therefore be sunimed up as follows :— —. 





~ Cases. - ~ Deaths. 
Cases tr eated by a Rupprecht - - 103 : 16 
2 r. Caesar - eee: 23) = 11 
sive Kegel ” - 5 - — 
Cases treated in the military hospital, San- 

_ gershausen - “ ay - 5 ER ERES ED 

Case treated at Ascherslehen  ~- © - 1 - — 
Case occurring at Leimbach - aaa th ea {a1 3 1 

‘Cases oecurring at Mansfeld cy, eee 2 - — 
Total ' - sie - 158 - 28 

. . aaa rs = 





Of the 28 who died 13 were men, 13 women and girls, and two 


children. 


In Dr. Rupprecht’s 103 cases, the beginning of deniden trichiniasis 
fell on an average upon the 9th or 10th day after infection. Only 
after boiled meat it appeared.on the 14th ; after “ various dishes” on an 
average the 12th. The 27 patients belonging to the class who had 


eaten “various preparations” of pork must therefore have eaten prin- 
'cipally the less dangerous kinds of food, such as fried sausage, roast 
pork, black pudding, and boiled pork ; while the five who died had 
probably eaten more of the raw sausages, smoked fried sausages, ad 
brawn. 


The average duration of the disease after raw meat was 32 fas 


after raw smoked sausage 27, after raw sausage smoked and fried 23, 
brawn 238, black pudding (one case) | 28, oiled pork 14, roast pork 


(one case) 21, trichinised beef 31, after various dishes 20 days. © 
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‘The beginning of decided, that is, pathognomonically ascertainable, 


.trichiniasis has been stated to fall upon the 9th or 10th day, but this 


clearly distinguishable condition was always preceded by much distur- 
bance of the system, many symptoms of which already pointed towards 


_fleshworm disease, such as sickness, cedema of the eyelids, diarrhoea, or 
‘even fever. After the patients had recovered from the acute disorder, 
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‘allowed of very trifling occupations. 


_. It may therefore be said that on the whole the duration of the various 


stages of the disease correspond to the various stages in the develop- 
“ment of the trichine, The development, copulation, and bringing forth 
‘of the young of the intestinal trichine lasted about a week. (This: 
‘stage is called “stage of ingression” by Dr. Rupprecht). The pro- 
-genation and wandering of young trichine to all parts of the body 
‘lasted about three weeks (stage of digression), and the encapsulation 


and disappearance of the acute symptoms occupied two weeks (stage of 


regression). In cases’ where Dr. Rupprecht has stated the duration of 
‘the disease to have been 7, 9, or 11 days, or a similarly short period, 
‘there existed more or less numerous pathogonomic symptoms for a 


time, after which the disease abated. ‘This showed that the importa- 
tion of few trichinz caused a disease of less intensity and shorter 
duration than the importation of larger numbers, which give rise to 


more severe symptoms and to a more protracted period of suffering.’ 


_ On February 29th Dr. Rupprecht was requested to see an appren- 


‘tice. He found him suffering from edema of the eyelids, swelling of 
‘the face, catarrh of the conjunctiva, moderate mydriasis, hyperemia of 


the fundus of the eye, slight papillary oedema, pain and feebleness in his 


‘limbs and body, making it almost impossible to walk ; pulse 108°; 


respiration 32; inclination to sweat, loss of appetite, moist slightly furred 


‘tongue, diarrhea, distension and tenderness of the abdomen, ‘and 


‘diminished secretion of urine. The disorder had gradually developed 
itself during a week preceding the visit, and although the lad denied 
having eaten any kind of pork within a long time before he was taken 
‘ill the diagnosis was so clear that Dr. Rupprecht ordered a scruple 


.dose of calomel. 


On the following day the father of this apprentice was also ill and 


in bed. The oedema of the eyes and face was very considerable, and 


‘there was much restlessness and oppression, arising partly from con- 


‘Stipation, partly from great acceleration of the pulse, which was at 


182. The man had on February 22d eaten raw sausage and brawn 
made from a pig which he had killed at home. The apprentice now 
also admitted having a fortnight ago repeatedly eaten brawn, raw 
‘sausage, and lean bacon. He had also on February 18th given a piece 


of brawn, about 11b. in weight, to a friend of his, a printers’ assistant, 
who had eaten it during the night from the 18th to the 19th, while 
‘engaged in printing a portion of Dr. Rupprecht’s monograph on trichi- 
‘niasis, and had come under the Doctor’s care on the same evening as 
‘the apprentice. Both the father and the printer had a seruple of 


calomel administered to them. 

Some of the pickled pork which was yet in the salt, some pieces of 
muscle from the bacon, some raw sausage (“cervelat” sausage so-called, 
‘being sausage which originally contained brain, but is now frequently 
made of meat only, and, after long keeping, eaten raw), brawn and ham 
were now examined, and exhibited in every microscopic object from 
“one to two encapsuled trichine. ote 
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The capsules were already so far calcified that in some the coiled- 
up animals could only be indistinctly seen. 

The pig had been bought in March 1863 from a trader who Broeeht 
it from the neighbourhood of Nordhausen. It was then 18 weeks old, 
and conatibuted: what is called a “ Laufer Sauschwein,” or uncut lean 
young sow of the so-called country-race or home-race. It had since 
its arrival in Hettstadt been fed exclusively in the usual manner, upon 
chaff, bran, potatoes, and lastly upon ground corn. It had always eaten 
well, fattened well, and never been observed to be sick. 

The butcher who had killed and dressed the pig on January Ist 
1864 stated that he had become ill a fortnight afterwards with a 
swelled face, and pain and stiffness in all his limbs, but without being 
confined to his bed. Even in the beginning of March he was yet feeble, 
and on examination was found to be considerably emaciated, his 
muscles relaxed, and his pupils widened. He had consulted Dr. Cesar 
at the beginning of his illness, and been told by this physician that he 
was infected with trichinew. He had, however, remained incredulous, 
and consoled himself with the idea that as he had killed daily in 
houses about the town, and none of his customers had been similarly 
affected, it was not likely that a trichinous pig should have come under 
his hands. He had not perceived anything abnormal on the pig of the 
family in question, either while it was alive or during the various 
operations of cutting it up. The intestines were not abnormally glued 
together, and the flesh was not observed to be impregnated with yellow 
spots. He had repeatedly tasted raw meat during his operation of 
sausage-making, and put some raw meat into the brawn. 

The man O. now communicated that his son-in-law, who belonged to 
the military reserve, and had been called in to the 26th Regiment of 
Infantry (Prussian), had shortly before leaving Hettstidt, about the 
middle of March, eaten some raw flesh, and had now for six weeks been 
confined to the military hospital at Magdeburg, with an illness which 
was termed rheumatism. ‘The wife and two daughters of the man O. 
were also seized with slight trichiniasis in the beginning of March. 
They had slight catarrh of the conjunctiva, with mydriasis and slight 
cedema of the eyelids. ‘These symptoms were most developed in the — 
two girls, and the elder one of them had for some days lost her strength 
and her appetite, and complained of pain in the pit of the stomach. 
They had eight or ten days previously eaten raw sausage, brawn, and 
lean bacon, but in small quantities only. 

The cases of the father of this family, his son, and of the printers’ 
assistant were of a medium intensity. They lost the fever after about 
a week ; could lie on their sides ; the cdema was moderate, but most 
developed in the son, the sweatings were not profuse, and the pain in 
the muscles slight in the lads, severe in the man. They were all 
evidently benefited by the scruple doses of calomel. This medicine 
was found to carry off many young trichine, which had just left the 
mothers, and many male and female intestinal trichine. In order to 
find them it was found necessary to examine the later mucous 
discharges ; and such mucous excretions could sometimes only be 
obtained by administering two or even three scruples of calomel in 
the space of two days. 

A cat from the neighbourhood of the family O. has also fallen ill. 
It had on February 12th, before the eyes of the married daughter of 
Mr. O., eaten a piece of raw pickled pork, being the right acetabulum, 
with the caput femoris and some flesh about the bones. On the same 
day the cat was seized with vomiting and diarrhea ; afterwards it 
became greatly emaciated, and remained habitually lying underneath 
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the stove on its right side, took only milk in small quantities, and in Aprenprx. 
the beginning of March had yet diarrhoea, uttered sounds expressive of 
pain when obliged to move, stood with stiff legs, somewhat bent up nk 
back, and stiff neck, had chemotic catarrh of the conjunctiva, without pha 

oaths ane ‘ che iseases of 
mydriasis, and on the left eye keratitis. It died at the beginning of Quadrupeds 
the fifth week after infection. The atrophic pale muscles showed only used for 
moderate numbers of trichinz in process of encapsulation. The darge _ Food, by 
intestine showed a number of small roundish or sinuous ulcers, with 2? 7hudichum. 
purulent destruction of the tissue. There were not any intestinal 
trichine found; they had all completed their life, and died and dis- 
appeared. ’ 

During this fourth outbreak eight persons were seized ; the butcher, 
and the son-in-law of O., after having eaten raw meat ; the father, after 
raw smoked sausage ; the son, after lean bacon ; the printer’s assistant 
F. after brawn ; the mother and the two adult daughters, very 
slightly, after brawn and raw smoked sausage; the cat after raw 
pickled pork. 

The amount of calcification which had taken place in these trichineze 
in the pig permits the conclusion that the trichine must have immi- 
grated at least a year before the animal was killed ; ata time, therefore, 
at which it was not yet in possession of the family O. It was born in 
October 1862, and had never been in field or forest, to which otherwise 
the pigs in the district of Nordhausen are driven during summer 
time, not during the winter.. It was driven to Hettstiidt by an ordi- 
nary trader in March 1863, and it is possible that it acquired the 
trichine on its journey to that place ; for it is known that the driven 
herds of the traders pick up everything on the road that can possibly 
be eaten by pigs, including all manner of animal refuse, and dead and 
live animals, amongst them mice and moles. The drovers allow it 
gladly, as they feed the animals but poorly, partly to save the expense 
of food, partly to make the animals appear as great feeders in the stye 
of the new proprietor. But it is by no means necessary to assume that 
this pig was trichinised on its only journey, and not in the stye ; for 
the pig which caused the October outbreak had certainly never becn in 
the field or on the common. 








C. The epidemic of Trichiniasis at Stassfurt in Prussia. C. The ae 
‘ : ete eee ic of trichi- 
Towards the end of July 1864 an epidemic of trichiniasis began to a acis at See 


make its appearance in Stassfurt, Prussian province of Saxony. The fart in Prussia. 
cases were mostly those of labourers in the numerous chemical factories 
of that town, and of their families, and in number soon amounted to 
about 150. They presented the symptoms described in the foregoing, 
and the great inajority of them had been caused by the eating of raw, 
minced, and spiced pork. In two reliable cases, however, raw meat 
had certainly not been eaten, but boiled pork and fried sausage. Dr. 
Geiss had 70 cases under his care, of whom five died. Dr. Casper had 
a similar number under his care, amongst whom no death has been 
reported. Of the fatal cases the following are remarkable :—A work- 
man in a factory had eaten much raw meat, and died already in the 
second week. He could not eat food, and his bowels were obstinately 
confined. He became rapidly emaciated, and died of the exhaustion of 
the muscular system. The lungs were healthy.—A woman, et. 30, was 
delivered of a healthy child during the second week of trichiniasis, 
with which she had become infected. Immediately after delivery the 
brain became affected and caused her death.—A policeman, who suffered 
from tertiary syphilis, had nearly recovered from trichiniasis, when, in 
the fourth week, he was suddenly seized with cedema of the lungs and 
11153. FE 
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died. The two other cases died perfectly marastic, the agony in one, 
case lasting five days. In all five cases the diagnosis was confirmed. by; 
microscopic examination of the muscular tissue. ‘ 

When, in the beginning of September, I came to Stassfurt, most of 
the lighter cases had already recovered, but of the severe cases a cone. 
siderable number were yet very ill. Through the courtesy of Drs,. 
Casper and Geiss, and the assistant of the latter, Dr. Ihlefeld, I had an. 
opportunity afforded to me of personally examining a number of these: 
cases, and of aiding the diagnosis by the excision of small pieces of. 
muscular tissue from the arms of three patients. One man had pneu- 
monic symptoms in the right lung, and considerable decubitus. Another 
was extremely emaciated, “while his legs were enormously swelled ; he 
had violent watery diarrhea. . A man, et. 40, had during the first 
weeks suffered from constipation, and at the stage of the oedema only 
diarrhoea had appeared, with much colic. He had taken a drachm of. 
benzine in capsules per day, it had caused him much eructation, and 
produced no benefit against his trichiniasis. A carpenter had vomiting. 
at first, diarrhea in the fourth week, and perspired throughout the 
whole course of the illness in a remarkable manner. His case is 
further peculiar in this, that although his muscles were so contracted 
that he could only stand on his toes, but not walk, and was quite stiff 
all over his body, yet he suffered from no particular amount of pain.’ 
The wife of this man had never eaten raw meat, and been infected by 
means of fried sausage. She was in the sixth month of pregnancy, 
did not perspire at all, but was greatly oedematous, and her bowels. 
mostly constipated. Only once she had diarrhcea from freely indulging | 
her recovering appetite—August Oertel, a factory workman, et. 29, - 
was seven weeks in bed. He had never indigestion, but ate enormously 
throughout his illness. In the fourth and fifth week he had some 
diarrhoea which was cured by tannin. ‘The patient never had headache 
or cough. He was stiff and immovable, but had never had any great. 
amount of pain. ‘There was indistinct articulation, and a certain 
amount of contraction of the masseters and temporal muscles, preventing | 
the opening of the mouth to a greater width than half an inch. He 
could not yet make the “thumb-trial,” as the people there term the 
insertion of the long or second joint of the thumb between the teeth of 
the gaping jaws. I excised a piece of flesh from the biceps of this 
man, and found the muscle of a pale rose-red colour, easily breaking 
down and containing a surprising number of trichine, in large capsules. 
most of them apparently inside the sarcolemma. ‘The trichinz were 
quite perfect in their internal organization, and from all data I con-_ 
cluded that they were the result of an infection which had taken place 
nine weeks before.—C. F. Bartels, et. 84, had been taken with stiffness 
in his back, afterwards in his legs. He never had indigestion, and his 
face was never swelled, but he sweated much. At one time his body 
was quite stiff and rigid, his arms could not be bent during eight days, 
and when made to stand he rested upon his toes only. He had trismus, 
and was unable to eat during a fortnight. He sweated and had a slight 
miliaria all over his skin, but no boils. At one time he suffered from stran- 
gury. On excision of a piece of muscle from his biceps it was found full of 
trichine. ‘The capsules and animals were particularly transparent, so 
that their structure and organisation could be well distinguished.—Four 
masons had on a pda eaten raw meat for a treat, and immediately 
afterwards been seized with colic and sickness. One of them, whom 
I examined, had had the muscular symptoms in the second week, 
renewed diarrhcea in the third and fourth week, and fever and sweating 
during the whole illness. He had trismus, coughed during the last, 
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week, and brought up repeatedly long coagula of blood. He was APPENDIX, 
emaciated, his face flushed, his eyes sunk, and feeble in the extreme. 
His legs were oedematous, the right one less than the left ; his muscles on a 14s 

“"W1: . . arasitic - 
were still in a state of contraction, and painful on pressure at the spots Diseases of — 
where the tendons spring from them. He was unable to raise himself Quadrupeds 
from his pillow, coughed with great exertion like a paralytic, and sed for 
brought up thick yellow sputa. In the left axilla he had small boils. ,. 7004 4y 
The right lung was infiltrated, and quite dull in its lower half; the left an Siege . 
was dull in the middle lobe; there were the stethoscopic signs of 
resolving pneumonia.—A man, ext. 46, had been very strong and 
muscular, and after six weeks of pain, stiffness, diarrhoea, thirst, and 
loss of apetite, was reduced to the lowest level of physical existence. 
His face had never been swelled, but his legs were at last very 
cedematous; he coughed, but spat no blood. He had trismus, but incon- 
siderable contractures of the other muscles. At one time he was 
seized with rigors, whereupon an hemorrhoidal abscess opened, after 
- which the rigors ceased. On the left eye he showed mydriasis, but it 
was stated to be an old affliction —A man, xt. 40, during his trichiniasis 
was hoarse, could not swallow, had trismus, mydriasis, and was quite 
stiff ; cold made him stiff like a board. After a profusion of symptoms 
comprising nearly the whole catalogue of trichiniasis he was seized with 
cough and pain in the left side, owing to circumscribed pleuro-pneu- 
monia. He was benefited by opiates, and could be sent to sleep with 
morphia, and thus formed a marked exception from the majority of other 
cases, in which opiates and morphium had little or no effect. He had 
never eaten raw meat, and once only pork about that time, and that 
pork was boiled (well-fleisch). It had contained one measle. The 
cedema of his legs, scrotum, and abdomen was gigantic. On alludiug 
to his wife and family of five children the man became much affected 
and nearly choked with emotion.—A man, et. 24, after the usual intro- 
duction, with great swelling of the face, suffered much from constipation. 
He had some mydriasis—A woman, et. 23, in the (6th month of 
pregnancy had been seized with a swelled face, and afterwards swelled 
legs. The left leg was enormous, and pierced with many small holes, 
through which serum escaped ; the thigh had also burst on its outside ; 
the nymphe were gigantic. She recovered. Mer father, five brothers 
and sisters, and her husband, were laid up at the same time. The 
father, after vomiting, diarrhoea, sweating, and much cedema, was re- 
covering. I excised a piece from his left biceps ; the muscle was red 
and elastic, highly vascular, and the piece excised contained no 
trichine. It is nevertheless certain that he had several millions of 
them in his body. His son, a lad wt.17, had a pattern trichiniasis, the 
hoarseness of the voice being particularly developed. 

The above mentioned cases all exhibit some remarkable modifications 
of the most prominent symptoms of trichiniasis. The great majority 
of the Stassfurt cases, however, corresponded to the description of the 
course and symptoms of the disease as given in the sixth section of 
this chapter. 


D. The epidemic of trichiniasis at Dessau in Anhalt. D. The 


The first case of this epidemic came under medical observation on ceria aie 
July 27, 1864. It was ascertained that the man had eaten raw meat pegsau in: ‘ 
on July 17th and been taken ill on the 23d. He took calomel, and Anhalt. 
appeared pretty well on the 30th, but he had arelapse. About that 
time it became known that the butcher from whom this man had 
obtained his sausage was ill with his entire family. Next six work- 
men in a manufactory became suddenly ill, and this event sinter an 
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inquiry by the police. The butcher and his family desirous of keeping 
up appearances for the sake of their trade, endeavoured to pass them- 
selves off as in good health, and went about with swelled faces and 
stiff limbs, proclaiming what they wanted to conceal. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Mann I had an opportunity of seeing and examining 
several of the convalescent and the severely affected cases. Oue a 

oung man of 22 had suffered from stiff limbs and swelled face. He 
was sick, but never had any diarrhcea and was always constipated in 
his bowels. In the right rectus abdominis muscle he had had severe 
pain. He had been very sleepless and perspired very much. During 
ten days he expectorated much mucus. Hewas never hoarse. His eyes 
were hard like wood and greatly prominent. A very powerful and 
tall man ate some trichinous meat on the 10th or llth of July. He 
suffered from continuous choleraic diarrhcea, being obliged to go to 
stool 80 to 40 times during 24 hours. ‘The stiffness and pain in his limbs 
were great; the cedema of the legs considerable. At last aphthax 
appeared in the mouth, and were succeeded by diphtheritic exudations, 
When cough supervened to his other sufferings the patient narrowly 
escaped death, and did so solely by his great “strength and herculean 
structure. He was emaciated to a skeleton. _In several other cases 
which I saw, benzine had been used, but without any definable effect, 
and the agent had been again abandoned. It was estimated by 
Dr. Mann that there were between 50 and 60 cases of trichiniasis at 
Dessau during this period, and of these three had died. I examined 
a piece of muscle from the biceps of one of the fatal cases, and was 
suprised to find the number of trichine inconsiderable ; a comparison 
with the specimens which I had excised from convalescent cases: at 
Stassfurt showed that the same bulk of muscular substance contained 
about ten times as many trichine as the flesh of the biceps from this 
fatal case at Dessau. ; 


E. The epidemic of trichiniasis at Leipzig. 


This was observed in December 1863 and described by Professor 
EK. Wagner. It concerned 14 persons, of whom two died, a woman of 
50 on the 26th, and her daughter of 19 on the 23d day after infection. 
Most cases were caused by raw pork and uncooked sausages. Professor 
Wagner, who is pathologist to the town hospital, infer med me that he 
finds triching in every 30th or 40th dead body that is brought into 
the post-mortem room, 


I’. The epidemie of trichiniasis at Weimar. 

A considerable number of cases of trichiniasis occurred at Weimar 
towards the end of September and during the first part of October 
1863. According to official accounts the number of cases was about 
100. None died. A woman in about the third month of pregnancy 
miscarried. In only one case were the symptoms so severe that it was 
feared it would terminate fatally. ‘The severer cases did not recover 
perfectly until the end of the year. The source of the infection was 
not identified, but was of course pork, which is there eaten in large 
quantities in the shape of uncooked sausage. Dr. C. Frommann (to 
whom I am indebted for an excellent account of this epidemic from 


' which all the data here given are derived) excised a piece of muscle 


from one of his patients 11 days after the appearance of the oedema of 
the face. He found frequent extrayasations between the muscular 
fibres, and other changes, but as yet no trichine. Dr. Brehmer also 
excised a piece of muscle from the biceps of one of his patients 14 days 
after the appearance of the edema. Here also no trichine were found, 
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and the appearances in the muscular fibres were similar to those in APPENDIX. 
Dr. Frommann’s case. I’rom a second case of Dr. Brehmer’s a piece of oe 
biceps was excised about three weeks after the appearance of the facial O oe te 
«edema, and found to contain coiled trichine in primitive fibres which Disedalater 
had lost their striz and were filled with granular matter. Quadrupeds 
Some cases occurred about the same time at Jena, and it was said used for 
that they had been caused by sausage imported from Weimar. (Dr. F. , £004 by 
Siebert’s pamphlet on trichiniasis, Jena, 1864.) Drak each te: 





G. Notes on the Epidemics at Hanover, Lisleben, and Quedlinburg, 
and the outbreaks at Vietz, near Landsberg, a.d. W., Darmsleben, &. Notes on 


and Werder near Potsdam. epidemics at 
several places. 


At Hanover about 300 cases of trichiniasis were observed late in the Hanover. 
summer of 1864; they were mostly slight, and none died. A number Eisleben. 
of cases at Eisleben were also not severe. At Quedlinburg there Quediinburg. 
occurred, during March and April 1864, upwards of 90 cases, of which 
Wolff observed 40 ; more than one half, were very ill, and confined to 
bed; two died. In these two cases only the direct proof of the 
presence of trichina was furnished, but the one case seems to have 
died of hemorrhage from an old gastric ulcer. In the second fatal case 
there had been paralysis on about the 18th day after infection, due to 
plugging of the arteria fosse Sylvii, and consequent softening of the 
right corpus striatum; there were emboli in several arteries of the 
trunk, such as the right subclavian, there having been no pulse in the 
right radial artery. During this epidemic much benzine was given, 
under the auspices of Prof, Mosler, who had thought much of its 
anthelminthic virtues, and gone to Quedlinburg to test it. It was borne 
by the patients in doses up to 4ii per day, and in some cases these 
doses could be repeated during four or six days in succession. Of the 
precise results of the treatment no account has as yet come to my 
knowledge. ‘The cases which occurred at Vietz, near Landsberg, vjerz. 
a. d. W., were four in number, of whom one terminated fatally. Of 
the cases at Darmsleben in Prussia a singular account is given. A Darmsleben. 
labourer had laid a wager that he would eat five pounds of raw pork at 
a single meal. When, however, he had consumed two pounds his 
appetite left him, and the remainder was divided amongst those 
persons who had been parties to the wager. <A short time after this 
occurrence, all persons who had partaken of this pork were found to 
be affected with trichiniasis. ‘The outbreak at Werder, near Potsdam, Werder. 
has been accurately investigated with regard to the preparations which 
caused the infections. ‘Three cases were due to raw meat ; one case to 
a sausage which had been smoked strongly during 17 days ; and the 
fifth and last case had been caused by a piece from a raw ham, which 
had been in a strong pickle during 35 days ; all cases, therefore, were 
due to uncooked food, and many persons who ate only well cooked 
portions from the same pig remained quite well. 


17. Other authentic and remarkable cases of trichiniasis. 17. Other 
authentic and 


a. (Observed by Dr. Waldeck of Corbacgh in the Duchy of Waldeck, -omarkable 
reported by Professor Zenker to the Society for Natural and cafes of 
Medical Science at Dresden, January 12, 1861, printed in the trichiniasis. 


; : ; ial , a. Corbach in 
reports of the society for 1861-62, p. 49., Dresden, 1863.) alin. 


In the month of December 1860 three persons belonging to one 
family, a man, his wife, and their niece, had suddenly become ill, very 
severely, with pains in the whole muscular system, paralysis and other 
symptoms pointing towards an infection by fleshworms. Dr. Waldeck 
ascertained that the people had shortly before killed a pig, and that 
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the three sick persons had eaten of the uncooked flesh. He therefore 
sent some flesh, and sausage made from it, to Professor Zenker, who 
found fleshworms in them, and telegraphed back that laxatives should 
be administered. This was done with the effect of saving the three 
persons. The woman who had eaten but little flesh, and whose 
symptoms had been least severe, recovered perfectly in a short time ; 
the man, a brewer, who had eaten a heaped tablespoonful of the meat, 
was dangerously ill ; and the girl of 15, his niece, who had eaten the 
most meat, nearly died of the infection. ‘The diagnosis was secured 
by the finding of intestinal trichine in the feces. ‘The butcher, who 
had killed the pig for the people, had tasted the meat, but having at 
the same moment been cautioned by some one, had spat it out again 
immediately, was not infected with the worms. A cat which had pro- 
bably eaten some of the meat had disappeared soon after, and at a later 


‘period been found dead upon the cock-loft. The pig which was the 


origin of the misfortune had been paralysed upon the hind-legs, and 
and been bought cheaply from the knacker. 

This paralysis of the hind legs was also a prominent symptom 
in the the pig which had been impregnated with fleshworms by 


-Leuckart. 


8. Trichinous 
pig from 
Valparaiso, 
infecting a 
ship’s crew. 


b. Trichinous pig from Valparaiso infecting a ship’s crew. 
C. Tiingel, Virchow’s. Archiv., 27, 421, 18638. 


A cabin-boy, aged 16, was received into the General Hospital at 
Hamburg on April 16,1863. He had for more than eight days been 
ill with diarrhoea and pains in‘the stomach ; to this had been superadded 
loss of appetite, headache, and violent pain in the extremities, and 
fever. On his reception into the hospital he was so weak that he could 
only walk with the greatest exertion. His skin was hot, sweating, his 
face red, his pulse very frequent, his respiration normal. The legs 
were somewhat distended and hard, but there were neither cedema nor 
swellings of joints. The whole body was everywhere equally sensitive 
to pressure. There was no tumefaction of the abdomen, no enlargement 
of the spleen, no rash on the skin; the tongue was not reddened, but 
covered with a white layer ; the stools were frequent and fluid. The 
other organs were normal. The fever lasted with equal intensity 
without intermissions ; the night was sleepless ; digitalis had no effect 
whatever upon the patient. On the fifth day of his sojourn in the 
hospital the patient was now and then observed to be unconscious ; 
in the evening the breathing became laborious, the ale nasi participating 
in the inspiration. On the seventh day the temperature and the pulse 
had fallen considerably, but the patient was, notwithstanding, con- 
siderably worse. In the evening there was repeatedly hiccup, and on 
the following day, the 24th of the illness, as was afterwards ascertained, 
death took place by gradual collapse. 

The post-mortem examination showed to the naked eye no changes 
whatever which might have explained the cause of death. The 
bronchial mucous membrane was somewhat reddened and swelled, as is 
usual in catarrh ; the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines 
was covered with a small quantity of reddish mucous fluid ; the 
mesenteric glands were somewhat enlarged ; changes which could have 
been referred to typhus were entirely absent. But on microscopic 
examination of the muscular tissue there were found countless not 
encapsuled trichinw, moving lively, and retaining this liveliness for 
many days, even in the putrifying flesh. The parasites were prevalent 


in the muscles of the chest and abdomen, the diaphragm, the muscles 
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of the calves ; but they were not met with in the heart and the paren- Arrenprx. 





chymatous organs. On those parts where trichine abounded the 

muscles were somewhat softer and paler, and could be more easily O Pr if 2 
separated in fibres ; many of the fibres were filled with granules, and Dissne of 
had lost their transverse striw, and here and there were enlarged in the Quadrupeds 


shape of a spindle containing a rolled-up trichina. In the intestinal — used for 


“mucus a considerable number of full grown trichine were met with. Food, by 


On inquiry it was found that the boy had been part of the crew of a 0% 7*wdichum. 


ship who had, 24 days before the boy’s death, killed a pig which they 
had brought from Valparaiso. Of the pork the sailors had eaten 
30 Ibs. raw ; the rest they had pickled. Some of this pickled meat was 





“examined, and found to contain many encapsuled trichine with trans- 


parent capsules, which contained a few round small deposits. Of the 
other men belonging to the crew, one had fallen ill, a little after the boy, 
and had died three days later. On post-mortem examination it was found 
that he had been suffering from broncho-pneumonia, and that there 
existed a great number of typhus ulcerations in the intestines ; an 
examination for trichinz had not been instituted. 

The case of Tiingel is remarkable by the circumstance that the 
infection was caused by a pig from Valparaiso killed on board a 
merchant vessel on the high seas; by the absence from the symptoms 
of cedema of the face or other parts, notwithstanding a considerable 


degree of infection had taken place, by the increase of temperature, 


which, from the 18th to the 21st day of the duration of the disease, 


amounted, night and morning, to 42°, an observation which contradicts 
the statement of Freytag, that fever in trichiniasis does not rise above 
41°, and can thereby be distinguished from typhus. 


c. Outbreaks of trichiniasis in the Island of Riigen, Prussia. c. Outbreaks 
trichiniasis in 


os In the Island of Riigen two outbreaks were observed and described the island of 
“by Dr. L. Landois, Assistant at the Physiological Institute at Greifs- Rigen, Prussia. 
~wald (Deutsche Klinik, 1863-4). The first infection took place at the 


beginning of 1861, on the estate Vorwerk, on the peninsula of Jasmund, 
shortly after the annual killing of pigs. ‘The mistress of the house and 
two servants were affected. The mistress went to another farm to see 
her husband, and thereupon this latter and his daughter became affected, 
and, in a slight degree, some of the servants. On a third farm the 


‘son of this lady and his wife were also infected, and another son on a 


tourth farm. It is supposed that some of the trichinous pork which 
had been killed on the principal estate had been carried to the subsidiary 
farms, and had produced the fleshworm disease in all in 10 persons. 
The symptoms were those of a moderate infection, general indis- 
position, prostration of strength, sleeplessness, moderate fever, with a 
pulse of 90, painful oedema of the face, particularly of the eyelids, and 
in some cases of the lower extremities ; though there was loss of 
appetite, the evacuations were normal ; the abdomen was not painful, 
but the pit of the stomach was somewhat sensitive to pressure ; there 
was abundant perspiration, and a rash similar to urticaria. After the 
lapse of three weeks the appetite gradually returned, but there remained 


‘weakness for some time after. 


The second outbreak of trichiniasis on the island of Rigen took place 
on the estate of Spycker, peninsula of Jasmund (Deutsche Klinik, 


1863, 8). 20 persons had been simultaneously infected, and two 
“women, who had prepared a certain kind of sausage called “ mettwurst,” 
‘and had partaken of it, died. The physicians in attendance, Doctors 
“Wentzel and Hohnbaum had not succeeded in finding the worms in the 
finely-chopped flesh of the sausage ; they had, however, the circum- 
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spection of sending some of the flesh to Dr. L. Landois of Greifswalde. 
This gentleman found numerous opaque, flat, oval capsules formed by 
rauch calcareous matter, which, after treatment with hydrochloric acid, 
became so transparent that the suspected parasites could be distinctly 
seen within them in their usual spiral position. By pressing the cover 
upon the glass on which the capsules were lying, they could sometimes 
be rent open, and the trichina removed from its shell and examined in 
the free state. 


d. Two Cases of trichiniasis observed at Hamburg. 
Tiingel, Virchow’s Archiv., 29, 224, 1864. 


A young man, et. 19, a baker, of robust constitution, began on 

October 5, 1863, to feel a tension in his forearms and legs, which 
annoyed him, without disabling him for his work. The pain increased 
during the following days, but the joints remained free, and all motions 
could be performed. On the 12th he lost his appetite, had great thirst, 
prostration, headache, humming before his ears, and fever ; at the same | 
time the region between the nose and upper lip began to swell, particu- 
larly on the left side, without redness and pain, but with a feeling of 
tension. On the 15th he was received into the hospital at Hamburg. 
The colour of his face was pale, the tongue little covered, the stools 
regular, and the symptoms of the 12th continued. ‘There was neither 
splenetic tumour nor roseola, but there was a slight degree of sub- 
utaneous ecchymosis in various places, which is common in acute 
diseases. The urine contained no albumen. The temperature of his 
body was 88°4, the pulse 186, and respiration 28. On the 17th the 
swelling in the face was much diminished, and the skin began to peel 
off, but the pain in the muscles, increased by pressure, was greater. On 
the 18th the pain in the forearm and calfs was much increased. He 
did not sweat, and though he had no appetite his bowels acted 
regularly. On the 19th the pains continued, and the muscles of the 
forearm and calves were now evidently swelled, without anasarca. By 
an incision on the left forearm a portion of muscular tissue was re~ 
moved ; the cellular tissue covering the fascia, was found cedematous ; 
in the bit of muscle were found six trichine, three bent hooklike, 
three stretched out, and of the latter two were yet small. The patient 
now got a dose of jalap powder. On the 21st pain in the great 
pectorals and the right deltoid muscle had supervened ; in the evening 
there was a slight difficulty in swallowing. On the 22d he had no 
further difficulty in swallowing, and the pectoral muscles were less 
tense. In the evening he was slightly hoarse, without any swelling of 
the throat being perceptible. On the 23d the hoarseness had dis- 
appeared, but when he coughed slightly he had a pain in the inguinal 
region. The appetite returned.. On the 24th the swelling of the 
muscles on the forearm was evidently diminished, particularly on the 
left ; the fever constantly decreased. On the 27th, edema underneath 
the fascia of the right forearm showed itself, as also at the lower part | 
of the leg. During the following days moderate anasarca of both legs 
and of the right elbow supervened. He gradually recovered. The 
bowels were continuously kept open with jalap, but the examination 
of the feces never showed the presence of any intestinal trichineg. 

A chair-maker, xt. 80, became illon October 18th. After having been 
quite well all day, he was seized with weakness and swelling of the upper 
and lower lids of both eyes in the evening. He could yet open the 
eyes. He slept well during the night, and on the following morning 
the swelling of the eyes had mostly disappeared, but the cheeks had 
become swollen, ‘The prostration increased, so that on the 15th he 
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could walk with difficulty only. Or the 18th fever and great perspira- ArrENpIx. 
tion began to appear, and pain and swelling in both forearms. The om 
elbow could be straightened with difficulty only. The appetite re- No.7. 
mained good ; the stool was retained. On the 21st he was received into oe Parasitic 
the hospital. He was of strong frame, but pale; the tongue was a little Zp acs 
furred, white, slightly reddish at the tip; the appetite was scarcely used for 
diminished, the bowels sluggish, the head ached ; when perspiration was _ Food, by 
strong a red miliaria appeared, but no roseola, and there was no P?-Thudichum. 
splenetic tumour. Both forearms were moderately hard, and could not 
be extended. There was no swelling in the face, but desquamation. 
The urine was dark, but free from albumen. On the 22d the lower 
extremities were painless and unchanged. He sweated much, and the 
bowels answered but imperfectly to laxatives. On the afternoon of 
the 24th he had pain in the muscles of the thighs and legs, particularly 
at the inner side of both gastrocnemii. On the 25th the distension of 
both calves had increased, and the pain was great. A little muscular 
Substance was excised from the left calf, but no trichinz were found in 

t. On the afternoon of the 26th there appeared slight hoarseness, 
which disappeared again on the following day. On the 29th a 
doughy swelling underneath the fasciz of the forearms and thighs 
could be distinguished, but no anasarca, properly so called. On the 
30th the cedema was stronger on the left leg and left arm; there was 
no fever, and little pain. On November lst the cedema was much 
diminished. Another piece of muscle was cut from the left forearm, 
and was found to contain six trichine, all moderately large, and one 
coiled up, and lying in a transparent oval free space, without any 
particular capsule. In this case also no intestinal trichinee were found 
in the feces. 

The mode in which these persons had caught the infection could not 
be ascertained. They both admitted to have eaten raw flesh frequently. 
These cases necessitate the following conclusions: 1. In cases of 

continued immigration of trichine into the muscles the intestinal excreta 
may in vain be searched for trichinz. 2. Muscles may contain trichine, 
- and yet an excised piece of muscle may not contain any. 38. The 
irritation of the intestinal mucous membrane, which must be supposed 
to he caused by the development of the intestinal trichina, and which 
frequently produces such severe symptoms, may in slight cases pass off 
| without being noticed. 4. Although the fever has nothing charac- 
| teristic, it may contribute to establish the diagnosis, by not being of so 
regular a course as in well-known febrile diseases. 5. The most certain 
signs of trichiniasis are the local symptoms which appear in succession 
in various groups of muscles. The swelling or collateral cedema appears 
first in the parts in contact with the muscular fascia; afterwards, 
immediately underneath the skin. When the muscles are combined 
7 with the skin, as in the face, the superficial cedema appears at once. 
6. Pathognomonic is the process in the muscles when its development 
can be observed in places which were quite unaffected at the beginmuy. 
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e. A case of trichiniasis observed in the Klinik of Professor Vrauve ai e. A case of 
Berlin, described by Dr. Fischer (Berliner Klin. Wochenschrife, trichiniasis 
18th Jan. 1864, p. 35.) Re a 

A butcher, zt. 26, was received into the Charité on May 7th, 1863. Traube at Ber- 

He had followed his trade for 10 years, and had been in the habit of lin, described 

eating much meat, which not rarely was raw. During the last few by Dr. Fischer. 

years in particular patient used to eat, nearly daily, raw scraped pork 

on bread for breakfast, ‘Three years ago he found that his strength 

left him gradually ; particularly on getting up in the morning he found 
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his limbs stiff, and only regained their easy use after some exercise. — 
He was easily fatigued, and had a great inclination to sleep. His 
digestion was, however, in no manner impaired. Towards the latter 
end of the year 1861 he had a swelling of both hands, which compelled _ 
him to abandon his occupation for atime. Incisions were made into 
the hands, and local baths applied, and the affection got rid of after a 
fortnight ; but the stiffness and prostration increased very much, there 
was pain at every movement, and the patient went to a hospital. His 
illness was there declared to be a muscular rheumatism, and he was 
given iodide of potassium, but without apparent benefit. After his 
discharge he found himself little better, work being exceedingly labu- 
rious to him. Gradually, however, the pains left him. The stiffness 
and loss of power in the muscles of the neck and back remained over 
the winter 1861-62. He tried steam baths, electricity, change of 
climate, without benefit. In May 1862 he became much worse, and 
was received into the Klinik at Halle. Warm baths and diaphoretic 
treatment eased him to some extent, but the improvement was only of 
short duration. On May 18th the patient went to Wiesbaden. After 
a few baths all muscles of his body became so painful that the other- 
wise brave fellow had to scream out aloud. The sitting and lying 
posture were equally painful, and every pressure was unbearable. 

He spent 48 hours in this painful state, which could not be relieved 
by narcotics. The baths were now continued, upon the advice of a 
physician, and after a week produced improvement, although great 
weakness remained. Gradually he recovered sufficient strength to 
resume his occupation in the following winter. 

In May 1863 the patient was again taken-with the same symptoms, 
but in a much higher degree. On May the 2d_he was feeble and stiff ; 
on the 3d he was like bruised all over his body } ; in the evening of that 
day he had pain in his forehead, vertigo, and humming in his ears. On 
the 4th the eyelids were swelled and painful, and on glancing towards 
one side or the other violent pains in the depths of the orbitz occurred. 
All his limbs ached ; his arms were stiff, and only after great exertion 
could he make them a little more useful for slight work. On May Sth ~ 
he had fever, the swelling of the face, and the pains over the whole 
body increased. He, therefore, on the 7th, abandoned his work, and 
entered the Charité. On his admission the fever was considerable ; 
the face, particularly the eyelids, greatly swelled ; the conjunctiva 
was congested, and the eyes very sensitive to light, and shedding tears. 
The patient said that he was like bruised over his whole body ; 3 that 
he could not use his limbs properly, and was suffering from pains in 
head and back. All muscles were painful on pressure. The urine 
was high coloured, free from albumen. His whole state led to the 
supposition that he was in the stage of eruption of variolois, and he 
was therefore taken to the small-pox ward. But, as no eruption formed, 
he was sent back, and came into Traube’s Klinik. His condition was 
the same on May 16th as described above, and he complained of the 
same subjective symptoms. He was strongly built ; his muscles were 
well developed, and there was a good layer of fat underneath his 
skin. His chest was wide and high, and his mucous: membranes 
were of a healthy red colour. The face was swollen, and the eyelids 
participated to such an extent that the slit of the open eyes was 
only an eighth of an inch wide. The muscles of the entire body 
were rigid, and painful on being touched. The upper and lower extre- 
mities were slightly flexed in all joints. Every motion of the knee and 
elbow joints, even of the somewhat flexed fingers, caused acute pain to 
the patient. The digestion and circulation were unimpaired. The 
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The pulse was 72 per minute. The temperature 39°4° C. During 
the two following days all symptoms increased in severity. The No. 7. 


sleepless on account of the muscular pain. The tongue began to give 
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skin was everywhere moist. The urine was brownish-red and clear. Apprnprx. 





temperature of his body rose to 40°4° ©. The nights became 0” Parasitic 
Diseases of 


é : : “ ; druped. 
pain during eating, and the chewing became difficult, on account of poate : 


pain in the masseters. The oedema began to decrease. The tension Food, by 
and hardness of the muscles, however, increased steadily. The sweat- Dr.Thudichum. 
ing also continuously increased, and the skin became covered with a ore? 


copious red miliaria. The urine remained brownish red, its specific 


gravity varying between 1020 and 1030. On the 21st of May a small 
incision was made at the inner margin of one of the gastrocnemic 
muscles, and small piece of muscle removed. To the naked eye it 
appeared perfectly norma], but on microscopic examination it was found 
to contain great numbers of living trichine, of which some appeared to 
be free; others were enclosed in spindle-shaped transparent spaces. 
Strong capsules were not visible. The wound healed in a few days. 
Purgatives were now given to the patient, and his condition improved 
rapidly. A few days afterwards he could already sit up in bed by 
himself. At the end of May the painfulness of the muscles had com- 
pletely disappeared. He now used warm baths. He refused to allow 
a second excision of a little bit of muscle to be made. On June 10th 
he was discharged, being still very stiff and helpless in walking, and 
easily exhausted. ‘Traube believed the rigidity of the muscles in this 


‘ease to be a symptom of trichiniasis not hitherto observed, and declared 


it to be due to the obstruction to the influx: of arterial blood into the 
muscles.: The case was interesting, as the person had probably had 
several attacks of flesh-worm disease, which took a chronic course, 


before the acute attack observed in the Klinik. | 


Sf. Short notes of latest cases in Germany and America. 
Cases at Celle-—Dr. Gerlach (Hannéversche Zeitschrift f. Pract. Celle. 


.Heilk., 5, p. 499, 1864) examined some flesh from the pig which had 


caused the outbreak at Celle. The trichine were very few in number. 
Although the hams had been in pickle during two months, a number 


of flesh-worms were still alive. 


Cases of trichiniasis near Breslau.—Methner, Jahresber. d. Schles. Dirrgog. 
Ges. f. Vaterl. Kultur. 41, 121. The case occurred a Dirrgog near 
Breslau, concerned a’ female, and was diagnosed by excision of a piece 
of biceps. 

Cases at Breslau, which were probably trichiniasis, have been Breslau. 
observed by Drs. Hasse, Freund, and Paul. 

Cases at Plauen, near Dresden.—According to Fiedler (Archiy. Plauen. 
d. Heilk, 5, 517) three cases of trichina disease came under the care of 
Dr. Pusinelli at Plauen, in March 1864. The infected pig was seized 
and contained a small number of flesh-worms, but nevertheless the 
persons had been severely infected. 

Cases at Jena, derived probably from the Weimar pig.—M. Seidel, Jena. 
assistant at the Klinik in Jena (Jenaische Zeitschr. fiir Med. and Nat. 
Wissenschaft, 1, 17), describes four cases, in one of which the diagnosis 


was proved by excision. The patients had all eaten sausage at Weimar 
during the time previous to the great Weimar epidemic. 


First cases of trichiniasis diagnosed in America.—These cases were jheekouee 
discovered by Dr. Dingler, and communicated by Dr. L. Krombein << York, 
(Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal, June 1864, and American “" 
Journal of Medical Science, N. S., 95, 283, July 1864). They con- 


_cerned a married couple of Cheektowaga, in the western part of the 
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state of New York. The man died on the 18th day ; the woman, who 
was in the third month of pregnancy, miscarried. There were also 
infected the parents of this woman, and her five brothers and sisters. 
The parents also died, and in their bodies, as well as that of their son- 
in-law, numerous tr ichinge were found. In this outbreak the mor bola 
was one-third of the whole number affected. 


18. Epidemic and sporadic outbreaks of disease resembling trichiniasis, 
but observed before the discovery of trichiniasis. 


(a) 8 cases of trichiniasis at Cérmigk, Anhalt Dessau in 1818. In 
Hufeland’s Journal der Practischen Heilkunde, vol. 53,1821, piece 5, p. 44, 
Dr. Kahleis, of Grobzig, published a paper «On the sausage poison.” 
Tt contains the account of the sudden and severe illness of a man, who 
had eaten boiled and smoked brawn. There was vomiting and purging 
of a very severe kind, and after some days the patient seemed well 
and was dismissed. But being accidentally seen by the doctor five or 
six weeks later, he complained of great prostration and feebleness, and 
siiffness in the legs. His muscles underwent a kind of atrophy, so 
that his gait remained shaky, although he could walk a distance of six 
miles and more without fatigue. Seven other cases of the same kind, 
cnly milder, were ascertained to have occurred in the family where the 
patient had eaten the smoked brawn. 

(6) A so-called ‘epidemic of influenza,” which had been observed 
some years ago at Halberstadt and Quedlinburg, by Dr. Abel (Preuss 
Ver. Zeitg. 1857, 15., and N. F. vi. 3. 1863), is now explained as having 
been an outbreak of fleshworm disease. In the year 1844 there 
occurred at the mentioned towns and the neighbouring villages, 
particnlarly those situated between Harz and Huy, an epidemic of 
what was supposed to be influenza, but which was distinguished by 
swelling of the face, the neck, and the extremities. The disease 
appeared sporadically, until in January of the year 1851 it appeared 
again more frequently at Halherstadt and in the village of Harzleben, 
distant three English miles from the former place. The epidemic, 
after lasting three or four weeks, appeared to be extinct early in 
February ; reappeared, however, in the beginning of the following 
May, particularly at Halberstadt ; and in the course of three or four 
weeks it affected 30 soldiers and an unknown number of civil persons. 
At the same time there became ill at Quedlinburg, during the time 
from the 138th to the 17th of May, fifty persons, of whom more than 
one half belonged to the military. The epidemic affected principally 
young and strong persons,—rarely children,—never aged people, but 
particularly soldiers, and its outbreak always affected entire families, 
cr, amongst the cuirassiers, entire divisions. 

The symptoms were unmistakably those of a moderate infection by 
trichine, and it is scarcely possible to doubt the diagnosis, although 
the direct proof is wanting of the presence of trichine. The charac- 
teristic oedema attained its highest development between the first and 
fifth day, and lasted from a fortnight to 16 days, when a very gradual 
improvement commenced. 

c. rom the same communication it appears that Dr. Kornfeld at 
Berlin observed the symptoms of fleshworm disease upon two persons, 
but without establishing directly the proof of the presence of the 
parasites. 

d. At Stolberg in the Harz mountain the rearing of pigs and the 
trade in pork is in high state of development, and raw minced pork is 
a favoured dish. In that village an epidemic was observed in 1860 by 
Dr. Ficinus (Preuss. Ver. Zeitg., N. F. vi. 8, 1863). He had termed 
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it influenza (grippe), under the form of a gastro-rheumatic fever, but 
he is now of opinion that it was an outbreak of trichiniasis. The first 
patient who came under his care was a female, after that four women 
and two men in one household ; and at a later period from 15 to 20 
persons more. ‘The cases corresponded in every particular with those 
of undoubted trichiniasis, and although no one died the duration of the 
malady was between two and three months. One of the patients, a man 
of about 50, who had before been in good health, exhibited a con- 
siderable amount of swelling of the legs, great anemia, and great 
weakness, so that he was hardly able to stand. His tongue was so 
heavy that he could hardly speak, and he had nearly lost his mind. 
Nevertheless. he made a perfect recovery. In some of the cases 
numerous yellowish-white particles were observed on the lower side of 
the tongue. In none of the cases was trichina shown to be present 
by microscopic examination. 

e. The Ducal Government of Dessau instructed Dr. Friinkel to 
institute an. enquiry into an epidemic which had appeared at Werms.- 
dorf and Giisten near Dessau in December 1861, and had begun in 
the manor house of the former domain. -In the report (Preuss. 
Ver. Zeitg. vi. 16, 17, 1863) 40 cases are given one after the 
other. They al] began with a catarrh of the stomach and intestines, 
accompanied with constipation or diarrhoea, After a few days, fever, 
with profuse perspirations, set in, and then appeared painful swelling 
of all muscles, particularly those of the face and the extremities. In 
one case only was the. swollen extremity contracted. In another case 
the swelling was so considerable as to simulate dropsy. The fever in 
lighter cases simulated acute rheumatism ; in the more severe cases it 
was of typhoid type, with delirium (five cases) ; in one case even com- 
bined with an attack of unconsciousness. In several cases the fever 
appeared only after an apparent improvement, succeeding an attack of 
diarrhea. In two cases the perspirations were combined with a papu- 
lous, in another case with an urticarious, eruption on the hands and the 
feet. In one case, retention of urine took place. The duration and 
intensity of the fever varied much ; sometimes it lasted only a few 
days; sometimes three weeks and longer. Complete recovery took 
place only after weeks,—in some cases after months—of illness. In 
seven women and one man the hair was observed to fall out. One 
woman died, not of the disease, but of a severe confinement during its 
progress. Of the patients, 22° were females, 18 males; tle extreme 
ages were 10 and 75, but the most common age was between 20 and 
40. Friinkel himself had the disease. He harpooned his muscle 
a year afterwards, without, however, finding a trichina in the portion 
extracted. 

f. In the year 1860 there occurred at Magdeburg an epidemic of 
acute cedema of the subcutaneous cellular tissues and the muscles. 
That this was really caused by trichinze has been conclusively proved 
by Sendler and Hagendorn. (Deutsche Klinik, 1863, 2; Schmidt's 
Jahrb., 117, 50). : 

A woman, 30 years of age, had in the summer 1860 been the victim 
of the well-known symptoms. She had recovered after a three weeks’ 
illness, but not without retaining great weakness for some time after. 
In the summer of 1862 she suffered from pressure in the stomach and 
hematemesis. As the pains would not yield, an issue was established 
at the upper part of the left biceps brachii, and on that occasion a 
piece of muscle was excised of the size of a pea. It was examined 
under the microscope, and found to contain a well-preserved spirally 
wound-up trichina, which did not show any signs of life. 
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Dr. Hagendorn treated a patient who showed the symptoms of 
tr ichiniasis, and cut a piece of muscle out of some part of the body. It 
contained a living trichina. 

(g.) Much more extensive than the epidemic at Magdeburg was 
an outbreak at Blankenburg in the Harz mountain, which was observed 
by Dr. Scholtz, Physician to the Batallion of Brunswick Infantry in 
garrison at that place. He had termed the disease an epidemic 
gastric-rheumatic fever, with acute oedema of the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue and the muscles. Including in his account only those cases in- 
which the cedema of the face was clearly present, and confining himself. 
to military persons, he observed, in the three years from 1859 to 1862, » 
no less than 278 cases of this disease, which now admits of no better - 
diagnosis than that of trichiniasis. 

As to time, the cases were distributed as follows :— 

1859. May and June - 75 cases in 22 days, of which 35 came 
to hospital between the 5th and 
7th day, and one died. 

October ~ - 15 cases. | 
November - srl Dt 
1860. End of Jan.and Feb. 89 ,, one died. 


March - ="1d 5%); 
April - - - 14 ,, 
1861. January - sf Oras. 
February and March 1 ,, (and 14 without edema of the 
face). 
April - - - 14 ,, 
May a 4 Sark) 
1862. January - - 58 ,, 
February - e143); 
April - Teast hice 
May ~ - -12 ,, 


If the numbers of cases occurring in the same months in the several 
years are added up we get 70, 49, 17, 20, 78, and 20 cases corresponding 
to the first six months of the year, while for the second half of the 
year we find cases only in 1859 (October, 14 ; November, 10). 


The duration of the disease was very var iablesi, Of 278 patients there 
were ill— 


130 during from - - - lto 3 days. 
42 29 ¥ z * sae » 7 2? 
33 29 3 7 6: nike 29 14 2? 
BB veel 9 <> tA eae - ae 21. ,, 
Ls A - - - - 2255 28 Cs, 
13 ” x 3 . - 29 ” 35s, 
12» - : ot A OG 0 eels 

4 ” z 4 r - 43 ,, 49 ,, 
10 ” - \ 7 - 00 ,, 70 9 
a: ” <i ~ re ear » 94 ,, 


Most of the cases, after having been dismissed from the hospital, were 
very weak for a number of weeks, and regained their strength only 
gradually. As a rule the first cases of an epidemic were the most 
severe, and the two fatal cases belong to the beginning of the epidemics 
of 1859 and 1860. During the first six days of the epidemic of May 
1859 there occurred 10 abortive and 21 fully developed cases, with a 
long duration of sickness. Upon the 16 following days there were 19 
abortive and 13 fully developed cases. In February 1860 there were 
during the first week, 4 severe upon 3 light ; in the second, 6 severe 
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upon 10 light; in the third, no severe and 7 light cases. Similar Apprenprx, 
proportions were observed in the subsequent epidemics. The cases ee 
which occurred amongst the civil population showed several pecu- No.7. 
liarities worth mentioning. The youngest patients were between 12 0” Parasitic 

: é G Diseases of 
and 13 years of age; none were above 55. There were more men Quadrinséde 
affected than women. All patients, with few exceptions, belonged used for 
to the lower orders. The same was observed amongst the military, Food, by 
where only one officer was affected. None of the physicians fell il]. Dr. Thudichum. 
The circumstance that the epidemic was prevalent during the first | 
- part of the year is explained by the practice of the people of killing 
‘pigs during that portion of the year to the exclusion of the 
summer months. The supposition that the cases were trichiniasis is 
raised almost to certainty by the particulars of the cases, the course 
and characteristic nature of the symptoms, and by the results of the 
post-mortem examinations in the two fatal cases and the following 
special experience. A young man, who had been one of the sufferers 
in 1859, consented to havea piece from his biceps excised, and this was 
found to contain no less than seven trichine. The capsules were yet 
transparent, and imperfectly calcified; the flesh-worms were living. 
(O. Griepenkerl of Kénigslutter. Deutsche Klinik, 17, 1864.) 

- Course of the disease. The illness mostly began with strong rigors, 
heat, and perspiration ; more rarely it commenced with disturbances 
of the digestion, loss of appetite, vomiting, diarrhoea, and rheumatic 
symptoms, until commencing fever and swelling of the face caused the 
patients to apply for admission into hospital. Nearly one half of the 
cases, namely, 130, were what may be termed abortive, and ran their 
course within a week. They began with pain in the forehead, heat of 
the head, redness of the face, swelling in the circumference of the eyes, 
congestion of the conjunctiva, pain in the back of the neck and in the 
extremities, in the latter without tumefaction, slight fur upon the 
tongue, little appetite ; sometimes a feeling of sickness, and mostly 
constipation. There was, moreover, an unusually high proportion of 
prostration of strength and inclination to perspiration. Of the cases 
of moderate intensity which lasted from one to two weeks there 
were 75. In these cases the fever gradually increased ; after the 
third day the swelling of the face became more conspicuous, the 
tongue was covered more thickly, and the rheumatic pains in the 
various muscles became more prominent. Many of these cases ex- 
hibited already the oedematous swelling of the arms and legs, and the 
characteristic contractions of muscles. The fever, however, remained 
moderate, began to diminish from the 5th to 9th day, and with its 
gradual abatement went that of the other symptoms hand in hand. 
There remained, however, for some time an inclination to increased 
perspiration, and a want of muscular power. There were 73 severe 
cases, mostly beginning with rigors, and passing into obscure ailing. 
The symptoms increased until the patients offered the following 
appearance :—they lay motionless in their beds, their faces swelled, 
their arms swelled and bent, their legs swelled and stretched out, 
complaining of severe pain in the forehead, the arms and legs, and 
sometimes in the back, so that they caused them to scream ; they could 
open the mouth only to a small extent, and not extend the arms without 
pain. All patients were completely sleepless during the first weeks, 
but delirium occurred only in the two fatal cases. The gastric 
symptoms were mostly considerable, and consisted in a white fur upon 
the tongue, loss of appetite, thirst, constipation, rarely diarrhea ; 
there was neither pain nor distension in the abdomen. The fever was 
violent, the pulse beating from 100 to 120 times. After a fortnight 
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the heat and frequency of the pulse began to diminish ; but it was 
mostly months before the patients acquired their original strength. 
Of all the symptoms the edema of the subcutaneous cellular tissue 
and of the muscles was most prominent. It began in the circumference 
of the eyes, and caused a painful distension and immobility of the 
organs. The affection of the muscles of the eye prevented in particular 
the looking upwards ; the affection of the masseters made the opening of 
the mouth a painful movement ; the tongue became heavy ; and at the 
same time or soon after the muscles in other parts of the body, particu- 
larly in the arms and legs, became swelled and highly sensitive to 
pressure. In the lightest cases the oedema only appeared when the 
patients after the termination of the active illness began to make 
attempts at walking. In the severe cases, however, the cedema attained 
such a degree that the skin burst, and allowed the escape of serous 
fluid rich in albumen. In no ease, however, was albumen detected in 
the urine. The rheumatic symptoms and the great prostration were 
undoubtedly caused by the cedema of the muscles, which was exactly 
like that observed in undoubted cases of fleshworm disease. The 
fever was very variable; sometimes slight ; sometimes very severe 
and beginning with severe rigors. ‘The pulse varied between 70 and 130, 
During the convalescence the pulse increased its number of beats during 
the evening; a symptom which seemed considerably to retard recovery. 
The skin after the first days of fever became mostly pale and blood- 
less ; in one fatal case livid and jaundiced ; in another decidedly citron 
yellow. Prominent was (particularly during the summer of 1859) the 


‘great tendency to exhausting perspirations, which appeared at night, 


notwithstanding a cool regimen. In connexion with this symptom 
there appeared small miliaria, small boils, particularly upon the back, 
and in a few cases large carbuncles. ‘The anzmia, even in the lighter 
cases, became early a prominent symptom. ‘There were chlorotic 
sounds in the vessels of the neck, and moderate swelling of the inguinal 
and cervical glands. In one case the spleen was tumefied ; in a few 
cases there was bleeding of the nose. The digestive organs were 
greatly affected in all severe cases. The tongue was white, moist, large, 
swelled, and could only be moved with pain ; in the severest cases it 
was dry. In the beginning there sometimes was vomiting ; the appetite 
at first was diminished ; afterwards normal. The constipation at the 
beginning of the disease in several cases passed into chronic diarrhea. 
The respiratory organs were only affected in exceptional cases. 
Three patients, of whom two died, had hypostatic infiltration of the 
lungs, consequent upon prolonged recumbent posture. The two who 
died had cedema of the lungs. The urine corresponded to the amount 
of fever ; at first it was diminished in quantity, dark ; afterwards, 
it made copious deposits of urates, and ultimately became of a 
light colour and copious in quantity. It never contained albumen. 
The nervous system was mostly free. In the two fatal cases there 
was muscitant delirium. The pain in the forehead and the sleepless- 
ness had to be referred to excitation of the nervous system ; but the 
prostration of strength was evidently caused by the affection of the 
muscles. ‘The post-mortem examination of the patients who had died 
revealed considerable serous infiltration of the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue and the substance of the muscles, so that being incised a 
considerable amount of albuminous serum escaped from them. There 
was a moderate amount of seram effused into the pericardium and the 
pleural cavities. In the intestines there was serous swelling of the 
mucous membranes ; the kidneys were healthy ; the spleen in one case 
double the normal size, All organs were anemic, and the blood in 
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the vessels was fluid ; nowhere coagulated. Nothing need be said Avrrenorx. 
about the measures adopted by Scholtz to treat the complaint. The ine 
only things that were beneficial were rollers round the swelled limbs. Megs | 
It was found best to feed the patients well as soon as their appetite Serie 
was restored. In none of the cases observed by Scholtz was the actual Quadenue 
presence of the trichina established. Dr. Scholtz (Deutsche Klinik, 18, used for 
20, 21, 1864) observed two cases in October 1863, and three cases in _ ood, by 
January 1864. Dr. Thudichun. 

h. In 1851, Tiingel (Virchow’s Archiv., 27, 421, 1863 (treated a boy, ya nyare 

: Na : ‘ amburg. 

who, together with several members of his family, had become ill after a 
eating some ham. ‘Two of the patients died, as also a cat, which had 
eaten of the ham. The boy suffered from acute general edema, with 
painful contractions of his limbs, and strong perspiration. 

i. Case of trichiniasis at Schwetz, West Prussia, in 1858. Me- Schwetz. 
schede (Virchow’s Archiy., 30, 471, 1864) describes the case of a man, 
eet. 60, who died of what is now seen to have been severe trichiniasis 
with pulmonary symptoms, The liver contained four echinococcus- 
' bladders, of the size of hen’s eggs, with secondary and tertiary cysts. 

k. Dr. Hollstein of Fiirth has described an epidemic of acute cedema West Prussia. 
of the subcutaneous areolar tissue (Deutsche Klinik, 1863, 14), which he 
observed in the Polish Army in West Prussia in the year 1831. This 
can scarcely be claimed to have been an epidemic of trichiniasis, as the 
absence of albumen from the urine is not established, and the symptoms 
point more towards malignant malaria. 


XIi.—IncipENTAL OBSERVATIONS. XII. Incidental 
1. Of the bags filled with psorosperms frequently found in the ©>srvations. 
muscular fibres of pork. 1 .Of tha hase 


These bodies were first described by G. Rainey, in a paper on the filled with 
cysticercus cellulose, and explained by him to be the earliest so-called P*™O°PC IMs 
vermicular stage of this cysticercus. As I had frequent opportunities of Fate ee mn 
observing them, I came to question whether they were actually animals muscular fibres 
of a parasitic nature, and had «ny connexion with the tenia, pro- of pork. 
ducing what is popularly termed the measles in pork. I therefore 
continued the inquiry until I had scen every item of what Mr. Rainey 
had described on pp. 114 to 117 of the Philosoph. Transact. for 
1857, and figured on plate X., fig. 8 to 16, and plate XI, fig. 1 to 7, 
and having thus convinced myself of the correctness of Mr. Rainey’s 
descriptions and drawings, and of the identity of the bodies under my 
observation with the bodies described by Rainey, I had also derived 
the conviction that these bodies stand in no relation whatever to the 
cysticercus cellulose peculiar to the pig, or to any cestoid or other 
worm known in zoological science, and are probably not animals, but 
parasitic fungi of peculiar nature and development. 

These bodies consist of a membranous bag, the margin of which is 
marked as if it was fimbriated, but single cilia cannot be distinguished. 

The markings are inclined towards the longitudinal axis and middle 
part of the bag, as if the fimbriea had been smoothed down from both 
pointed ends towards the middle of the bag. The bags apparently lie 
inside the muscular fibre, but do not destroy the crossmarks of the fibre, 
though they here and there apparently distend it, and do not produce 
any kind of exudation or muJtiplication of nuclei, in short no sign of 
irritation of the muscular fibre during life. They are of granular 
aspect, somewhat brownish colour, and sometimes grow to a consider- 
able size and length. They are very feeble, and mostly tear in the 
attempt to remove them from the fibre. Sometimes, however, they can 
be isolated entire. It is not easy to remove them altogether from 
11158, GG 
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AprrENDIx. amongst the debris of the muscle, as when they are taken up with a 
needle they tear by their own weight, or the adhesion to the fluid on > 
On et tie the object glass. They are filled with minute ovoid or reniform bodies, 

‘Diseases of and when opened at one end will discharge a great many of these- 

Quadrupeds peculiar bodies in a rapid stream, and collapse as if by elastic contrae- 

used for tion. One of the bags I saw during half an hour discharge vast: 

Food, by numbers of these reniform and ovoid bodies. When it was half empty 
Dr.Thudichum. the discharge ceased, and the contracted part of the bag disappeared» 
from sight. The ovoid bodies exhibited no spontaneous movement 
after having once been expelled, neither could the bag be seen to move 
in any manner. The bags show no kind of animal organization, no 
circulation tube, so easily visible in cysticerci ; no arms or hooks of any 
kind. No calcareous particles are embedded in their skin or substance, 
and -acids leave them quite unchanged. Cystic worms from a very 
early stage to the fuliy developed state have the head and neck’ 
portion of their skin covered by carbonate of lime particles, which’ 
effervesce with hydrochloric acid. ‘They never contain such peculiar’ 
bodies in their interior as these bags; they are strong and powerful ; 
can be seen strongly contracting and working, and are never inside-the 
muscular fibre. Their size precludes all similarity with these bags a 
granules in pigs’ flesh. 

It is therefore evident that these bags have nothing whatever in- 
common with cysticerci. The actual nature of these bodies it is, how-’ 
ever, not attempted to decide in the present inquiry, whose only object 
was to establish their true relations, whatever that. might be, to the 
entozoa infecting meat. ‘That they may be bodies analogous to the 
psorosperms found by Miiller in the body of certain kinds of fish or 
fungi with enormous apothece of spores, and perhaps developed only 
after the death of the animal in whose muscles they are found, as one 
of the earliest results of putrefactive changes, is very likely. Certain, 
it is that they are not in any way connected with tenie,. that they, 
occur in the majority of pigs which are examined some time after, 
killing quite independently of cysticerci or other parasitic worms, and, 
that they cannot by a practised observer be mistaken for any stage of, 
the cysticercus cellulose, or any condition of the trichina spiralis, or: 
any embryonal form of any other parasitic animal. 








2, Observations 2. Observations on the extent and value of the inspection of the meat 
on the extent markets actually practised. 


Piagetian of. © In the course of my observation of the meat markets I had oppor=, 


‘meat markets tunities for judging of the extent and value of the inspection actually - 

actually practised. The inspection in the city of London is effected by inspectors 

practised. appointed by the Commissioners of Sewers, and supervised by the 
Medical Officer of Health. The inspection is carried on in accordance. 
with instructions issued by the Commissioners of Sewers. In extent 
it is limited, inasmuch as there are but four inspectors . actually - 
engaged, of whom two have also to. perform other duties, such as the’ 
receiving of certain dues. These inspectors have to, watch Newgate, 
Leadenhall, and Aldgate Markets, and seize all articles unfit for human 
food, whether from the vegetable or animal kingdom. The extent of 
the markets is so great, and the amount of business done upon them so, 
enormous, that a man with the best intentions cannot do more than: 
effect what I term an observation of the market. What strikes the 
eye of an instructed person as glaringly unfit for human food is seized. 
The process is probably assisted by private information, as Argus, 
himself, with all his eyes open, could not effectually inspect. the market, 
so as to distinguish the good from the bad. However, in effect the. 
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supervision is an engine for the protection against the coarsest assaults 
upon public health. The entire quantity of meat seized throughout 
the year is very small as compared to the entire amount of meat sold, 
the seizures amounting to about 100 tons per annum, and standing to 
the entire sales, if they are estimated at 80,000 tons, in the proportion 
of half a crown to a hundred pounds. The estimate of 80,000 tons is 
given with great reserve, as being a probable minimum, it being 
impossible to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the amount of meat 
actually brought to the market. 

When, therefore, the inspectors of meat allege that their position 

was so very difficult, because they took away the very profit of the 
salesmen, they say that which is not supported by facts. They seize 
and destroy one part out of 800 exhibited for sale. Of this the 
salesmen, evidently, do not lose the (nominal) value, but only the 
commission. The actual loss to the salesmen, therefore, is only one- 
eight-hundredth part of their commission ; a sum’so trifling that its 
abstraction by lawful seizure does not justify the allegation that it 
constituted “their very profit,” as the phrase goes. On the contrary, 
the protection actually obtained is obtained at so trifling a cost to 
the salesmen on the market, and, considering the small number of 
inspectors, at so trifling a cost to the exchequer of the city, that it 
cannot be said to constitute even as much as an inconvenience to 
anybody concerned, while it protects thousands of helpless persons 
against the frauds of reckless or ignorant avarice. On the meat 
markets without the city of London hardly any inspection exists, or 
where any exists in form it is not exercised in fact. Of this circum- 
stance the city meat inspectors complain, as it enables reckless persons 
to defeat the object and effect of the city inspection, by selling their 
noxious articles just outside the city boundaries. 
_ During my investigations concerning parasitic diseases carried on in 
Camden Town, Whitechapel, Newport Market, Clare Market, and in 
some market-like streets of Westminster, I observed sufficient evidence 
of the presence of other diseases upon meat exhibited to be convinced 
that a special investigation of the business carried on in those places 
would be attended with some curious revelations, and would afford 
proof of the necessity of instituting in those and all other districts of 
London where meat is sold a supervision at least as trenchant as that 
which prevails on the city markets. 


3. A better diagnosis of diseased meat demanded. 
An improved diagnosis of diseased meat is one of the requirements 
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efforts of the morbid anatomist, microscopist, and chemist. There is 
already much information collected, and a part of it made practically 
useful ; but we must, if possible, bring it to such perfection as to be 
able to say confidently what meat, however good looking, comes from 
a diseased animal,—what meat, on the other hand, from a healthy 
one. This knowledge can only be gained by extensive experience 
in slaughter-houses. An inspection of the living animal may reveal 
symptoms of disease which do not find any great visible expression 
in the structure of the organs as seen after death. Further, the evi- 
dence of disease is generally much more strikingly expressed upon the 
internal organs than upon the bones, muscles, and fat of the animals ; 
nevertheless the flesh, while fresh, exhibits. features characteristic of 
disease, and it will probably only require extensive researches with 
the microscope to teach us the means of recognizing the effects of given 
diseases upon the muscular structure of dead meat. 
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Professor Zenker of Erlangen has shown that in the typhus fever of 
man there is a peculiar disintegration of the muscular tissue, which 
loses its crossmarks, and becomes finely granular, and otherwise changed 
in a striking manner. It was during his investigations of this remark- 
able feature of typhus fever that he discovered trichiniasis in a case 
which had terminated fatally under symptoms similar in some respects 
to typhus fever. We have then by this observation supplied the 
inducement to examine the appearance of the muscular system in all 
possible conditions of disease in man and animals, in order, by the » 
aid of contrasts, to find means for diagnosing healthy from diseased 


muscular fibre. 


4, Observation of slaughter-houses and offal shops. 


Tt was necessary that I should observe a number of places where 
animals are killed in numbers and sold in numbers. I had to be in 
those places at particular times, in order to inspect the organs and 
carcasses accumulated during that day’s operations, and before they were 
distributed to the places of sale. I at once removed all such specimens 
as were required to establish scientific and practical points, as when 
they were left to the care or carelessness of other persons, particularly 
those about slaughter-houses, they were frequently destroyed, and not 
rarely intentionally destroyed. 

Such destruction I have seen hastily effected under my own eyes. 
The salesman in an offal establishment, although instructed by the 
proprietor to afford me every facility for the collection of such 
specimens as I wanted, and professing to be willing to afford such 
assistance, and being in the possession of the promise of pay for the 
value of the article, and of special remuneration for his trouble, never 
on one single occasion forwarded to me any of the specimens of 
parasitic disease daily vended in his shop. Frequently visited and 
interrogated, he always denied having had anything of the kind. On 
one occasion he again denied having anything of the kind I wanted ; 
when on myself closely inspecting the lungs and livers of sheep 
exhibited in his shop, I found every one of them largely infested with 
parasites. Drawing his attention to the evidence of the disease, he 
averred not to have seen it before ; and while I was looking at the 
Jungs he pulled a number of bladders, evidently cysticerci, from the 
liver of a sheep, and threw them on the ground in the sawdust with 
which the floor was sprinkled. 

All the slaughter-houses in London which I had an opportunity of 
inspecting are in an objectionable condition. Most of them are too 
small for the nature and amount of business which is transactsd in them. 
Thus an amount of uncleanliness is produced of which no conception 
can be formed except by ocular inspection. In places where oxen and 
sheep are killed the floors are mostly covered with a mixture of blood 
and fluid filth from the first stomach of these animals. Where the 
filth is not within the shed it is immediately in front of it. Nowhere 
did I see proper receptacles for this filth. The solid parts are collected 
in a heap; the fluid ones are ailowed to flow about, and now and then 
worked together with a broom, but in such a manner that the greater 
part may succeed in running down the gully-hole into the sewer, 
a course which it is forbidden by law to take. In many slaughter- 
houses there are receptacles for the blood, which is collected, and after- 
wards sold for manufacturing purposes ; but in others there are no 
such useful arrangements, and the blood is allowed to run to waste. 
In one slaughter-house I found two receptacles, but they were not used, 
as the proprietor had an objection to allowing perquisites to the work- 
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men. The receptacles were covered with wooden covers, and filled 
brim-full with putrifying blood. The gases which were evolved by 
this putrid mass, passing through a pool of blood and water which stood 
over the cover in the hollow in which it was situated, drew my atten- 
tion to the phendmenon. And when I had the pool removed, and the 
man began to touch the boards, all the butchers present exclaimed 
against the boards being moved, as they did not like “to be stunk out 
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formation about the tanks full of putrifying blood. The slaughter- 
houses where pigs are killed are, on the whole, the cleanest and 
most satisfactory. ‘This arises from the practice of killing the pigs 
in an enclosure on a perforated floor. ‘The blood immediately runs 
into the receptacle below, and the pigs are then carried to the tubs 
containing water, and dressed. ‘There is mostly sufficient water used 
and spilled to keep the floors tolerably clean. ‘The last washing of the 
pigs also is performed with satisfactory regard to cleanliness, although 
I should like to see fresh water from a clean vessel used for that pur- 
pose, and not water from the last tub in which the pig has been shaved, 
and which water is therefore always somewhat bloody and impure. 
The best slaughter-house for pigs, with the best supply of water and 
the cleanest management, I saw in Whitechapel ; the worst in Copenhagen 
Fields. ‘The only properly constructed slaughter-houses for oxen are 
in Copenhagen Fields, in the two corners of the Cattle Market ; but the 
management is here, as everywhere, most unclean, an excellent supply 
of water notwithstanding. All the evacuation of guts is performed 
close to the place where the carcases are dressed, and the floors are 
inundated with filth. They are only clean in those parts where the 
finished bodies of beef are hanging. In one slaughter-house I saw the 
tongues washed in the same tank in which the cesophagi and first 
stomach had been washed ; the fluid was a dirty red thick and greasy 
looking mixture of blood, filth, and water. I conceived that it would 
be much cleaner to eat the tongue unwashed than to have it dipped in 
such an unsavoury colouring pool. The well-constructed slaughter- 
houses in Copenhagen Fields should be managed upon an improved 
plan, in so far that no part of the disgorging of guts should be allowed 
to take place within the compartment where the animals are dressed 
and hung up. ‘They should further be kept constantly clean, not only 
when no killing is going on, but particularly during the process of 
killing and dressing. And this is essential, not only on account of the 
meat, which I am convinced is frequently deteriorated by contact 
with the effluvia from the quickly putrifying contents of intestines, 
but also, and particularly, on account of the men who work in these 
places. The badly constructed slaughter-houses should either be re- 
constructed, with due regard. to ventilation, distance from human habi- 
tations, space in relation to storing of live stock to be killed, and in 
relation to the numbers of animals to be killed, and to be hung after 
killing, water supply, and other sanitary and gustatory considerations ; 
or, if they cannot be enlarged and arranged in accordance with the 
requirements of sanitary science and common decency, they should be 
closed altogether. 
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8.—Reporr by Dr, BucHanan upon an Epipemic of Tyruus in 
LIVERPOOL. 


In consequence of instructions received from the Medical Officer of 
the Privy Council, I proceeded on the 22d of November to Liverpool, 
to make inquiry respecting the Epidemic Fever prevailing in the parish 
of Liverpool, and in the West Derby and Toxteth Unions. 


I. 


In the following report it will be necessary to refer to the borough 
of Liverpool only.. Any fever that has existed beyond the municipal 
boundaries has either consisted of typhus in small amount and has 
generally been traced directly to contagion within the borough, or else 
the fever has been typhoid. In neither case will fever in the extra- 
municipal suburbs of Liverpool require discussion in this report. 

The borough of Liverpool consists of the parish of Liverpool and 
of certain portions of the West Derby and Toxteth Unions. — 

The inhabited houses and population of the borough at the last three 
censuses have been as follow :— i 


[A.] INHABITED HovsEs. POPULATION. 


1841. | 1851. | 1861. | . 1841. 1851. 1861. . 








| a | | 











Liverpool parish - - | 82,045 | 35,293 | 37,041 | 222,542 | 258,236) 269,742 

West Derby and Toxteth, ; 
intra-municipal parts _ - | 10,850} 19,017} 28,740} 63,484] 117,719] 174,196 
Total Borough - 42,895 |} 54,310] 65,781 | 286,026| 375,955 | 443,938 


The divisions of the borough to which reference will be most fre- 
quently made are the registration sub-districts, which are here 
enumerated with certain particulars concerning them :— 














[B.] Elevation.t 
Registration _ Registration beg iw a eens eh ae Popu- © 
District. Sub-district. ® 2 | % |Houses, an: . 
Se ee esol 
<q es) 
1. St.Martin -  - |348°7|/.108 | 28 | 11,056 | 81,228 
‘ 2. Howard-street - /132°7|| 84 | 28 | 3,296 | 24,816 
Liverpool A gh 3. Dale-street -  - |122°5), 72 | 28] 8,930 | 29,078 
minous ge the J | 4,St. George - - |131-0l| 84 |» 28 | 2,031 | 16,827° 
parish of Liver-] | 5 st Thomas -.- - |152+5|| 104 | .28 | 3,625 | 29,142: 
pool) comprising- || ¢ Mount Pleasant _- ‘|367°2\| 168 | 52 | 6,901 | 47,410. 
7. Islington - - |218+2]) 140 |. 28 | 6,272 | 41,241 + 
West Derby, part {| 1. Toxteth Park, part of |582°2) 186 | 386 | 10,510{) 66,686 
of ; comprising, | 2. Everton, including 
among other places townships of— 
in the Toxteth Everton - - |548°2|| 248 | 84] 9,288 | 54,848 
and West see Kirkdale_ - - |272°5}| 152 28 | 2,542 | 16,135 
Unions, - 6. West Derby, part of - |443°7|/ 228 | 152 | 6,400f| 36,527 

















* Exclusive of area occupied by docks, and of large uncovered spaces : inclusive, 
that is, only of ground occupied by buildings and streets. 
+ In feet above Old Dock sill datum. t Estimated. 
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~. The administration of the laws relating to public health in the 
borough is vested in the town council, who have powers under several 
Local Acts as well as under the Nuisances Removal Acts and others 
of general application. For certain purposes the Health Committee 
of the Council is the sanitary authority. 

A medical officer of health has been employed in Liverpool since 
1846. The borough engineer, who is also the local surveyor *of 
drainage, a chief sanitary inspector and nine subordinate inspectors 
constitute, with the medical officer of health, the permanent staff of the 
Council for executing the sanitary laws.* 

The laws relating to the relief of the poor and the Diseases Pre- 
vention Act of 1860, are administered in the parish of Liverpool by 
the Select Vestry, who are the Guardians of the poor ; and in other 
parts of the borough by the respective Boards of Guardians. 

The fever that has prevailed in Liverpool is typhus. Upon exa- 
mination of numerous cases in the hospitals and at the residences of 
patients, the eruption and other characteristic signs of typhus were 
found to be present in the usual way. The disease was found to last 
two or three weeks, and to be unattended by any special complication. 
Typhoid fever has existed in Liverpool, but with no especial preva- 
Tence, and with comparative constancy in its yearly amount. In the 
town of Liverpool it seems to be less common than in the suburbs. 
.True relapsing fever has not been observed, or so very rarely as to 
form no element in the present inquiry.t 

__ Typhus fever appears never to be wholly absent from Liverpool. 
Of the deaths returned by medical practitioners as occurring from 
various kinds of fever, and grouped under a single name in the 
‘statistics of mortality, it is probable that the majority are caused by 
real typhus even in non-epidemic years. The year 1860 may have 
constituted an exception to this statement, the subsidence of typhus 
being then very remarkable. 
__ The mortality of Liverpool borough from “fevers” of all kinds has 
been as follows during the past 18 years. Beginning with the epidemic 
that accompanied the [rish famine in 1847, the deaths from fever are 
here shown, together with the mortality of each year from all causes, 
and a column has been inserted showing the deaths ascribed to “ infan- 
tile remittent”..and “remittent” fever, so far as they can now be 
separatedt : . 





_-* Four inspectors of markets and slaughter-houses, and eight additional sanitary 
inspectors temporarily employed in 1864, are not herein included. 


~* + As compared with the typhus fever now prevalent in London, the fever at Liver- 
‘pool appears to have shown very little tendency to lung-congestion. Diarrhea has 
been an uncommon symptom. Parotid swellings have been occasionally observed. 
Erysipelas has not unfrequently accompanied the later stages of the disease. 
4¢ Relapse ”’. in cases. of fever was occasionally.spoken of, but by this was generally 
meant either (a) the supervention of some other illness after fever, or (6) of typhus 
after typhoid or after some other disease, or else (c) a real relapse of typhoid and 
perhaps of typhus. But only in one or two cases of fever in the practice of the 
medical men conferred with were the diagnostic signs of specific “relapsing fever ” 
supposed to have been present. 


{£ Compiled from the reports of Dr. Duncan, the late medical officer of health, and 
of Dr. Trench, the present medical officer—Deaths in Toxteth workhouse from 
fever originating within the borough are not herein included. But on the other 
hand, deaths in the West Derby Workhouse from fever originating outside the 
borough are included. The former are somewhat more numerous than the latter, 
and therefore the recorded mortality of the borough is a little below the truth. 
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[C.] Year Deaths from | Of which “ re-|Mortality from 

: “ Fever.” mittent,” &c. all Causes. 
1847 5845 ? 17,280 
1848 989 ? 12,384 
1849 ebay ? 17,047 
1850 496 29 10,123 
1851 587 ? 11,825 
1852 664 35 11,824 
1853 462 ? 11,274 
1854 486 am |e 14,034 
185545 458 2 12,505 
1856 397 55 11,574 
1857 498 56 12,951 
1858 585 93 13,937 
1859 529 7H | 11,824 
1860 390 3l 11,236 
186} 482 26 12,933 
1862 730 28 13,525 
1863 1304 139 15,266 
1864 1762 ? ? 


It will be seen that Liverpool is now experiencing the severest 
mortality from fever that it has had since 1847. As a further measure 
of the intensity of the epidemic, the mortality from fever in Liverpool 
may be compared with that of London in the last five years.* 





Lp. DeAtus FROM “ FEVER.” 
Year. 
In Liverpool Borough. In Registration London. 

1860 88 per 100,000 living in 1861 49 per 100,000 living in 1861 
1861 108 ” ” 63 ” ” 

1862 161 ” 3 128 ” ” 

1863 293 ” % 103 ”? ” 

1864 397 ” ” 131 ” ” 





Typhus being always present in Liverpool, it is difficult to define 
with precision the time of its commencement as an epidemic. The 
following exhibits the quarterly and monthly mortality from “fevers” 
of all kinds for the last five years, together with the admission into 
the Fever Hospital of the Parish of Liverpool during the same period. 
Tn parallel columns are exhibited certain meteorological facts derived 





* Habitually Liverpool has a higher death-rate from fever than London. From 
the Parliamentary return of the Registrar General, Session 1863, No. 12., it appears 
, that the annual fever mortality per 100,000 persons between 1851 and 1861 has been 
as follows: Liverpool district (parish) 137; West Derby district (including all 
townships within and beyond the borough) 86; Metropolis 85. Of the component 
registration districts of the Metropolis three only had a fever rate so high as Liver- 
pool parish, and they are the three in which the three largest London hospitals are 
situated. ; 
+ Into Toxteth Fever Hospital 83 fever cases were received in 1861, 239 in 1862, 
463 in 1863 ; and 595 in the first ten months of 1864. 


: 
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| “from the records of the Liverpoo! Observatory, referring to the same 
periods. 
[E.] Admis- : : 
: Temperat f Air, Wind, Rain. 
Deaths | sions |] Topgrators of ADT | seve Propertion of 
Date. rough || Parish : Bey ao 
from all || Fever : Days| 38 
Fevers.|| Hos, |) High inowest.| Mean. || N.| E.| 8. | Wf ey. | 3s 
: ; ne eli 
‘1860. 
Ist quarter; 111 132 54°5 | 28°4 | 39°9 - o ~_ - 45 aICLN, 
Bit fs 98 || 130 || 69:7 | 34°8 | 50°6 | -| -| -| -]| 44] 6:2 
3d - 84 128 TA EAA 2 1 56" - - - - 46 9:2 
ee o7 197 || G2°4 | 16°2 | 48°4 |} —-} —| -—| —]| 46] 6°38 
1861. 
Ist quarter} 128 190 || 55°0 | 23°9 | 37°7 - = - - 40 5°1 
2d - 119 180 Bie DNAS | db 4 - - - - 28 4-% 
i he 93 P21 75°7/|-46°6-| 58°8 5 2 9 | 14 55 6°6 
4th pe 142 128 67°0 | 25°8 | 46°2 7 5s) 12 6 45 6°1 
1862. | 
Ist quarter} 138 289 n6°6 |) 26°8 |) 42°0 5 7 | 14 6 40 5:0 
2d as 133 218 7) Mbt lt WSS Be bate bia fe as i 3 rsalltd ies: 56 7°0 
3d ¥s 149 261 || 69°8 47 6 57" 7 - ~ - ~ 39 8:1 
4th §,, 310 427 | 64°4 | 29°7 | 45°9 5 4 9 | 12 53 7°4 
January — 67 boo.) 26-8 .4°40°4 4 414 9 15 6 
February | — 112 | 54°2 | 27°5 | 43°0 Grp oe wT trG 94° 0°38 
March — LIOUHS6: 6 iesiet 1542°8 5 | 10] 12 4 16 otk 
April af: g0 || 67°7.| 81:1 | 47°71 71.4] 9116] 20]. 16 
May — 83 || 71:4] 44°21. 54° 4 7 3 7 | 14 18 4°4 
June — 131 LY ER: SY ONAN a Hs eS 7 1 Gat LG 18 1°0 
July — 64 11-68*7 | 49°2 | 57°6 ~ _ - _ 15 Bh 
- August — 98 || 69°8 | 52°4 | 59°2 —-}/ =-}| =| -] Tl] 2°7 
September — 99 || 66°4 | 47°6 | 56°4 - - - - 13 2°9 
October — LhOeNH64 347 | 94564) .5 135 4 4 9 | 14 21 ono 
November}; — 1530 SSL 29°7 44076 7 6 | 10 7 12 1°6 
December} — 164 || 54°4 | 37°11 45°95 | 5 | 31 9.{ 14] 20°) 292 
1863. | | 
Ist quarter; 316 544 || 61°4.] 31°9 | 43°9 Secs ae alt Gat 8 O Jal is bp 45 4°0 
OL "5 310 545 69°6 [07°76 | S1°9 7 4 9710 42 6°6 
3d = 288 544°) 74°99 | 43°3 | 57°7, 8 2 8 | 14 52 9°2 
4th ,, 390 591 60°24 Bast 47° 4 ATHOLL Sis 12 55 9°2 
January 117 180 }/:538°9 | 31°9.} 41°8 4 Go AIG eg bo 19 3°3 
February 88 175 53°27 32°8. 44°6 2 cP leks foe L 15 0°3 
March 3 18 4 189 61c44) 33°25) 45°2 5 4. 8 | 14 11 0°4 
April 104 181 61:0 | 37°6 | 47°9 F 2 8 | 13 14 1°3 
May 99 Pie oo ea ot OPE 8 4 6 | 13 10 SG 
June 107 187 1|\-69°6 |} 49°5 "| 56°8 6 4) 8 | 14 18 3°7 
July 101 179 74°9 | 51°5 | 59°7 12 . 1 ‘Sel pel 7 ja 
August 95 Woe ey ae Pas Oo S 9 3 9 | 13 22 8°0 
September 92 190 |) 64°2 | 43: 53°5 Sw Sic9 be bur Qe e457 
October 146 183 || 60°2 |°40°5 | 50°5 4 6 | 12 9 23 4°9 
November 129 221 59°7 |. 37°0"| 4793 5 5 | 14 6 15 246 
December 115 187 || 54°4 | 83°3 | 45°6 3 2 7 | 19 17 APO?) 
1864, 
Ist quarter, 305 547 || 54°2 | 18°3 | 36°0 6 8 9 8 37 6°3 
vs aaa 339 594 77°9 |.07°4 | 5272 ‘i 6 Moet EO 40 7°2 
36 Aun, 394 842 || 76°8 | 44°8 | 57°8 5 4 9; 13 = — 
4iha PO OTS ti fT eee Lae Lt ee Oe Te om 
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4 
Admis- _ Temperature of Air, Wind, - Rain. 

Penths nto. ° Fahrenheit, relative Proportion.off 
Date. rough || Parish es 
from alij| Fever : Days | g 

een. aL ee Lowest.| Mean. say £8. | We ‘fall He 
1864. : . 

January. 106.) -164.}.53°3 | 18°3.) 35:5.) 0 | 8. Bt 2 Lae a 
February 96 188 || 53°1 | 26°4 | 34°4 |} 10} 8] 4) 7] 12] 1°8 
March 103 195 || 54°2 | 32°6 | 38:1 7 8 6 | 10 15 3°0 
April 108 181 || 70°4 | 37°4 | 48:0 r! 8 9 |,.6 10 1°6 
May 107 173 || 77°9 | 43°1 | 53°7 Qh aot 6 Lo dialed ee 
June 124 240 || 67°3 | 46°5 | 55°0 5 2 “446 18 2°9 
July 123 238 || 71°9 | 50°6 |. 59°5 6 5 7|.13q - — 
August 130 288 || 76°8 | 44°8 | 58°0 7 3 7 | 14 16 2°6 
September 141 316 || 68°2 | 48°5 | 56°0 1 4) 13] 12 Dame * 
October 212 572 || 59°8 | 43°11] — || —}|—}|—|— 9; — 
November | 236 656 || 52°9 | 34°4 | — | —}| —]| — J} —] 15) — 
December | 276 784 || 54°0 | — — |}—|}—!|—-|-I| - — 

Note.—The months are here taken as equal twelfths of the year. The quarter 


Distribution of 
epidemic. 


ending with December 1864 consists of fourteen weeks. As to the meteorology of 
this quarter the following are the chief facts ascertained : October, no rain till 16th, 
then nine days of rain ; easterly winds to 10th, westerly from 10th to 20th, thence 
easterly. _. November, easterly and westerly winds alternating first half of month, 
thence almost all easterly. December, eight out of first eleven gays rainy, wind 
steady 8.E. or §.8.E, . . 


The distribution of typhus fever in localities has been ascertained 
for each sub-district of Liverpool during two periods of the present 
epidemic ; first at the end of 1862, when the fever was assuming con- 
siderable epidemic force ; and secondly during the autumn of 1864, 
when it again showed an increase in amount, In the former period 
the residences of 280 persons dying of fever, and in the latter period 
of 575 persons were ascertained ; those persons who died in the three 
parochial fever hospitals being always considered as belonging to the 


place from whence they were removed. Cases specifically stated to — 


be: typhoid or infantile remittent fever being excluded, the mortality 
from “typhus” and “fever” was alone examined. The numbers of 
the following table have been calculated so as to show the incidence of 
fever upon equal populations, and the proportion of deaths in each 
district is stated upon an equal mortality (100 deaths) at each of the 
periods examined. 


[F.] 


Equal populations contributed as below ; out of 


Locality of fatal every hundred deaths at the period named: 














fever, presumably typhus. End | Autumn of Twoperiods)  j, 47, 
of 1862, Pee Pers Tk aor 1862 || O1B64: 7 Ar togetterT <) 5 ieee 
Parish of Liverpool 61 .. 68 Parker Lherpedl oP a 2 toe EL ie ee poe 65 78 
Parts of West Derby and Toxteth 
intra-municipal ~ ~ 39 22 | 
‘Sub-distictof Gh D7 Qes 225) Ghee Oe | 2a ae 
1. St. Martin - - 12°8 16°0 15°0 13°6 
2. Howard-street - - 28°4 18°4 21°8 38°4 
8. Dale-street - - 12°8 16°0 15°0 14-2 
4, St. George ° - 3:8 3°8 3°8 5°6 
5. St. Thomas - - 9°3 8°4 8°7 9°2 
6. Mount Pleasant - - 7°0 6°0 6°4 3°7 
7. Islington - - 5°8 13°5 11°0 6°6 
is district of— 
. Toxteth (part of) - eos 11°0 12°3 
2 f Everton, and West Derby } } 4°2 
& 6. (part of) - 7} 5°1 616 Oe 





| 


—_— 
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The class of people suffering from typhus has been essentially the 
poor. ‘This will be sufficiently evident on examination of the following 
table referring to different parts of the parish of Liverpool. 











LG.] ahead a of vii: “ Incidence of Fever 
; ‘ umber o: ean rateable | Deaths (per cent. 
pceisiation, Stp- Assessments that Value of | of Paces 
district. are below the each such upon equal Popula- 
yearly rateable Assessment. | tions (Workhouse 
Value of 131. excluded). 
g BEIT E abe F 
4, St.George - - 25 per cent. 8 16 4°7 per cent. 
6. Mount Pleasant - 84 3 8 12 7°8 rf 
_5. St. Thomas - - 45), sae 10°6 3 
3. Dale-street - - 51 Ss 7,26 18°3 ‘4 
7. Islington  - = 595° es Si 4 bit ah a 
-1. St. Martin’s - - 76 3 7 #14 18°3 ee 
2. Howard-street ~ 77 3 6 12 26°6 


Note.—A house rated at 8/. 16s. would have a gross annual value of 9/. 15s., or a 
weekly rent of 3s..9d.. One rated at 6/, 12s. would have a gross annual value of 7/. 10s., 
or a weekly rent below 3s, It must be remembered that in the more central districts 
the value of house property, in proportion to the accommodation afforded, is artificially 
high, by reason of the greater demand for house room there. 


_ The Irish of Liverpool are stated to have suffered, as a class; more 
severely and earlier in the recent epidemic than the English ; but this 
statement has not been brought to numerical proof. St. Martin’s, 
Howard-street, and Dale-street sub-districts comprise the chief Irish 
quarters of Liverpool. ‘Toxteth has also a great many Irish. 

- Among the poor the vast majority of cases of fever have, in the 
present epidemic, been treated by the parish doctors ; but from this 
fact it does not follow that fever has fallen mainly on the pauper class. 
Even of those now received into the parish fever hospital, five-eighths 
have never before been in receipt of parochial relief, and doubtless the 
proportion of such would be larger among the fever cases kept at 
their homes if the facts could be ascertained about them.* 

The proportion of three-eighths of the parish fever hospital. cases 
who have previously received, on some occasion or othery, assistance 
from the rates, may be held to represent (when the numbers of their 
class are considered) a certain excessive incidence of fever mortality 





*In connection with this subject the statement must be anticipated that there is no 
hospital accommodation for fever (to speak of) in Liverpool beyond what the parishes 
provide. ; 

+ 407 patients in the parish fever hospital in the present December were 
questioned as to their having been in previous receipt of parish relief with the 
following result :— 
oy : Men. Women. Children. Total. 
Having been previously in the workhouse 





- for destitution == = - - - 6 40 22 68 
Having heen previously in the workhouse 
for sickness Bait eee uneenomenees 6 Secee nena 17 7-.-+-—--37 
Having been previously in receipt of out- 
- door relief - - - - 12 12 18 42 
Havinz been casually relieved - - 2 4 3 9 
Total who have received some species 
of parish relief - - - 33.5.9 e438 50 156 
Who have net previously received any 
such relief, and others doubtful - 93 84 74 251 


ee 





Total hospital inmates - - 126 157 124 407 


cee cae eee od 
ee 
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upon the pauper class during the present epidemic. But such excess 
seems only to be of the degree that would be expected from what we 
know of the natural history of typhus. 

It is then among the class of the community who are either habitual 
paupers, or who are immediately pauperised by sickness, that typhus 
has most prevailed. People of so far better rank as to be able to 
provide against a day of hardship—people who subscribe to medical 
clubs and benefit societies—have indeed suffered from typhus in the 
present epidemic, and even those in higher positions of life have not 
escaped. But the line between great suffering from the epidemic and 
comparative immunity may, as regards class, be drawn at the point 
where people begin to be able to save something from their daily 
earnings. In ordinary non-epidemic years this line would probably 
mark broadly the class among whom there is no fever from the class 
in whom the disease is kept up in Liverpool. 

Occupational differences appear not to have influenced the amount of 
fever. In 100 fatal cases of fever in which the nature of each person’s 
employment was noted, there were found nearly 50 different occu- 
pations. But as further indicating the rank of life of the sufferers, 
differences of occupation are worth noting. Nearly 40 per cent. of 
the deaths examined occurred among unskilled labourers and their 
families, representing probably a double mortality on the numbers of 
such people in Liverpool. Nearly another 40 per cent. occurred among 
skilled labourers and artizans and their families; and this is probably 
not far from the proportion of such classes in the town; and the 
remaining deaths were in people above the rank of the artizan, fever 
having affected them slightly in proportion to their numbers. ‘This is 
in the time of the epidemic ; in non-epidemic times the last-mentioned 
class would probably be found to suffer in even a less degree. 

The ages of typhus patients, deduced from the practice of two 
medical districts, has been examined for four periods of life. About 
60 per cent. of the attacks were in persons under 20, children appearing 
to be especially subject to the disease. 25 per cent. were in persons 


between 20 and 40, 13 per cent. between 40 and 690, and only 2 per - 


cent. over 60. It has been a very common observation that fever has 
begun among the children of a family. Hospital returns show (as 
might be expected) higher ages than the foregoing. Per cent. of 
patients admitted into the parish hospital, the ages were :—45 under 
20 years, 39 between 20 and 40 RACESE 133 between 40 and 60, and 
24 over 60. 
The mortality among persons seized with typhus in the present 
epidemic has been low. Among cases treated at home by the district 
medical officers, it appears to have been only about 6 per cent. of the 
attacks. In the fever hospitals the deaths have amounted to only 
14 or 15 per cent. of the attacks. The mortality of the hospitals is 
of course higher than in the districts, because of the general tendency 
to send severer cases to hospital, while slighter cases and children who 
can be nursed by their mothers are treated at their own homes.* 


* It is doubted by certain medical men in Liverpool whether the whole of the 
difference between mortality in hospitals and that in the district is thus explained ; 
and among other explanations offered of the difference, it is suggested that harm 
may sometimes arise by the injudicious removal of typhus patients while not in a 
condition to bear fatigue. The time between death and admission into hospital has 
been ascertained as bearing upon the question thus raised. Of 182 cases dying 
in the parish hospital, 17 died within 24 hours, 16 between one and two days, 80 
between two and seven days, and 69 after a longer period than a week from the 
time of their admission. And of 116 persons dying in Toxteth Workhouse none 
died within 24 hours, 15 in the course of the second day, 59 between two and seven 
days, and 42 after a week. 
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This low mortality is immediately connected with the young average Apprnprx. 
anges of the patients attacked. But even with the distinction of aves 
the mortality in the Liverpool parish hospital is still something pate No. 8. 
than the usual mortality of typhus in the London fever hospital. In A, n Lyphus 
the practice of the Liverpool institution in 1864 a hundred eases of Te a 
typhus occurring at each of four periods of life gave the following Dr. Bunce 
death-rates : under 20 years, 4-3; 20 to 40 years, 16-7; 40 to 60 
years, 86°15; over 60 years, 50-0. But in the Toxteth fever wards 
the mortality was higher in 1864: being 20 per cent. at all ages, viz., 
Oo: per cent. under 20 years ; 20°4 between 20 and 40 years ; 47:0 
between 40 and 60 ; and of 5 cases over 60 years 4 were fatal.* 

During the present epidemic, besides other persons who have died 
of typhus contracted in the discharge of their duties, six medical men 
have fallen victims to the fever, among whom were two district medical 
officers and two house surgeons. 








II. 


In discussing the circumstances tending to produce typhus in Liver- Fever produc- 
pool, it is of little moment to descant upon the causes of de novo ing influences. 
origin of the disease when more or less of it is invariably present. 
What follows as to causation will have reference to the two points, 
the conditions that habitually keep up typhus in Liverpool, and the 
conditions under which the disease has risen to its present epidemic 
extent. 

Elevation, climate, season.—In so far as these influences have been Season, &c. 
investigated (Tables B. and E.) their effect appears to have been 
wholly negative, with one important exception. Of late years whenever 
typhus has risen above its ordinary prevalence, this has happened almost 
invariably in the last quarter of the year. And still more strikingly 
since it has prevailed as an epidemic, any increase in its epidemic 
force has taken place at the same period of each year, generally in 
October. 

To some extent this influence of season is due directly to cold 
or to social differences (as to amount of employment for instance) 
dependent on mere cold weather; but that the autumnal season has 
operated in some other way than by mere cold to produce a rise in 
fever appears certain. For this is not the time of year (Table E.) 
that is coldest, and in special periods of intenser cold with great 
consequent alteration of social circumstances, a similar rise in the 
prevalence of typhus has not been observed. 

Drainage, middens, and water supply.—There appears to be no Drainage, &e. 
ground for assigning to influences of this kind any important share 
in the production of Liverpool typhus. For, as regards the ordinary 
prevalence of the disease, other Lancashire towns far worse drained 
than Liverpool, provided with middens on the same system, and with 
a worse kind of water supplied to them, have habitually escaped typhus 
while Liverpool has suffered from it. And as concerns the present 
epidemic it is certain that Liverpool has never before been in such a 
good condition in respect of influences of this kind. 

Later in this report mention will be made of the improvements in 
drainage and water that have been made of late years in Liverpool. 

Tn the course of the inquiry, there did indeed appear prima facie 
reason for thinking that certain streets, where the most offensive kind 
of midden has not yet been disused, and certain other streets situate 
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* Probably with a longer distance to dissuade from removal, there may be more 
disposition in Toxteth even than in Liverpool parish to send only very bad cases to 
hospital. 
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near to the wharf where the contents of the town middens are 
deposited, had especially suffered from typhus ; but upon accurate 
examination, the direct connexion between these conditions and the 
fever was disproved. 

Construction of Liverpool Courts.—In Liverpool there are few 
squares or open places, and the streets are mostly narrow. But it 
is in the poor streets of the town that the desire to make the most 
of valuable land has produced the most extraordinary results in crowd- 
ing of houses. A large proportion of Liverpool houses are in 
“courts.” In the borough there are 3,173 courts, containing 18,610 
houses, the majority of which are constructed in the manner thus de- 
scribed by the borough engineer :— 

‘“‘ ‘The houses are gener ally built back to back ; one end of the court 
as arule is closed either by houses, or, which is worse, by the privies 
and ashpits; or a worse state of things still, the privies and ashpits 
are placed at the entrance of the court, and the only air supplied to 
the inhabitants must pass over their foul contents, But even this 
miserable state of things can be outdone. There are courts, which, 
by a perverted ingenuity have been formed in the following manner :— 
An ordinary street house has had its lobby converted into a common 
passage leading to the back yard. The passage is of course roofed 
over, and is, in “fact, a tunnel from which the back room of the original 
house now converted into a separate dwelling has its entrance. The 
back yard has been filled with other houses in such manner as to have 
only the continuation of the tunnel for access, and from this little 
area of three feet wide the houses receive their supply of light and 
air. The passage is generally terminated by the privy and ashpit 
common to all the wretched dwellings.”* 

Of the Liverpool courts 2,410 are in the parish of Liverpool, 469 in 
Toxteth, and the remaining 294 in the three townships of West Derby. 
The worst courts in point of construction are in Liverpool parish 3 
the next worst in Toxteth. Those of the West Derby townships are 
often of better construction, having been more recently built. The 
northern parts of the parish of Liverpool, in which courts are most 
numerous, correspond to the sub-districts of St, Martin, Howard- 
street, and Dale-street. 

The density of population in central Liverpool, as saienated by the 
number of persons congregated on a given area, is probably greater 
than in any other town in’ the kingdom. In a paper by the late 
medical officer of health, dated 1843, the following table is given :— 











[H.] Number of Inhabitants to a Square Mile. » 
é Of total Of builded 
In following Towns. Pwne N Ashe? 
Leeds - - * 20,892 87,256 
Metropolis - . - 27,423 - 50,000F Dit 
Birmingham - 33,669 40,000 
Manchester (township) 83,224 100,000} 
Liverpool (parish) - 100,899 138,224 





* In 2,889 of the courts the houses are built back to back, so that no current of 
air ever passes through the house ; 1,281 of them are entered by archways under 
the houses of a street. The entrance to 1,825 of them is less than four feet in width. 
1,617 of the courts are closed at the farther end, and 2,737 of them have one or 
more middens within in the confined area of the court; of the remainder 142 being 
provided with waterclosets, and 10 having no privy at all. ; 

t+ Given as approximative. 
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And he states that there was then in Liverpool a district of 12,000  Aprrynix:. 
inhabitants crowded together on a surface of 105,000 square yards, — 
which gives a ratio of 460,000 inhabitants to the square mile, being No. 8. 
nearly double what was then estimated by Dr. Farr to be the maximum 2”, Typhus 
density of London. As the number of inhabitants per house has Pair a 
: . ‘ ? A ne : ; ‘pool, by 
increased. since. this period,* it is probable that Liverpool remains the Dr, Buchanan. 
most crowded town of England. | 

Comparing the population of each sub-district with its acreage, 
typhus has not prevailed in each precisely according to density of 
population. Still broadly speaking, the more thickly inhabited parts 





of the borough have suffered most. 


The bad construction of the courts habitually plays a very import- 
ant part in the maintenance of typhus in Liverpool. It is essentially 
in the districts where houses are most packed together in courts that 
fever most prevails in epidemic and in non-epidemic times.t At a 
period of epidemic prevalence this constructive defect of the town 
acts more injuriously than at other times, through the facilities it gives 
for contagion. 


Overcrowding of the interior of houses, and deficient ventilation.— Over-crowding 
The epidemic of 1847 was so manifestly connected with the unusual 1 houses. 
immigration of Irish paupers, of whom some 60-80,000 were suddenly 
added to the already dense population of Liverpool, that it is important 
at once to ascertain if there has been any corresponding influence at 
work in the production of the present epidemic. 

It appears that between 1851 and 1861 the rate of increase of the 
population had not been maintained at the same rate that was observed 
between 1841 and 1851. But since 1861 it may be surmised that 
immigration has added to the population to an unusual extent, that 
numbers of the labouring classes from the cotton districts may have 
been attracted here by the greater likelihood of employment. There 
are no data for determining numerically how far this may have been’ 


-* It might have been supposed that the closure of several thousand cellars, and 
the regulation of more than a thousand common lodging-houses would have reduced 
the population per house between 1841 and 1861, but this effect has not been 
observed. Probably houses: originally let to.one family have come to be let to 
several families, to an extent sufficient to countervail (when an average is taken) 
the operation of the legislative measures which reduced the population in other’ 
houses. 7 


+ Forty per cent. of the recent typhus deaths in the borough (out of 797 examined) 
were in persons living in the court-houses (as opposed to the street-houses) of the’ 
town. Such court-houses constitute less than 30 per cent. of the whole number 
of houses in Liverpool. 

Upon this subject the late Medical Officer of Health expressed very positive 
opinion in a paper on the causes of the high rate of mortality in Liverpool dated 
1843 ; and more recently, one of the Medical Officers of the Toxteth Union thus 


_ states his convictions :— 


_“ Nothing short of a tornado can effectually ventilate these courts; in still weather 
“ the atmosphere in them is unchanged and unchangeable. ‘Then the already effete - 
“ atmosphere, loaded afresh with human exhalations in the close and overcrowded 
“ dwellings of the inhabitants, silently operates upon the constitutions of those 


exposed to it, and fever is the result. . . . Ido not of course deny that some- 


“ thing is not due to the dissipated, improvident, and filthy habits of the people ; 
“ something to their over-crowded dwellings—and the poorer, the more numerous 
“are the occupants; something to imperfect sewage; something to the fierce 
“ struggle for daily bread; something to imperfect clothing and exposure to the 
“ elements ; but 1 maintain that the absence of pure air and the defective ventilation 
‘« of these streets are the ruling and efficient causes of the fever which abounds in 
“ them.” 
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the case,* put after consideration of all that exists for a judgment, it 
is not believed that immigration from the cotton districts has gone to 
any very remarkable extent, and it is pretty certain that Irish immi- 
grants have caused no exceptional crowding, for in the years 1861-62 
they landed at Liverpool in much smaller numbers than usual.} 


nn 


Annual Arrivals from 


Ireland. ay 


1858. | 1859. | 1860. } 1861. | 1862. | 1863. 


_—_ 








Emigrants, labourers, 

















&c. - - {106,085 | 80,044 | 75,494 | 75,875 | 50,122 | 37,130 | 64,204 

Persons apparently 
paupers - -| 2,268; 1,194 509 84 18 53 14 
Total - |108,3853 | 81,238 | 76,003 | 75,959 | 50,140 | 37,183 | 64,218 





The overcrowding that is met with in Liverpool may be considered 
as it arises— 
(1) From “lodgers,” in the technical police sense, of persons belong- 
ing to various families tenanting the same room : 
(2) From the letting of single rooms to separate families : 
(3) From the whole house not being sufficient for-one family. 
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(1) As regards houses into which common “lodgers” are received, 


there are some in Liverpool unregistered, but probably not many such ; 


and these may have some influence, though from their numbers not 
a very important one, on the production of fever. A most instructive 
lesson is got from the experience of the registered common lodging 
houses. ‘These have been regulated by law since 1848, and now 
number 1,185. Before the epidemic of typhus in 1847, fever pre- 
vailed extensively in the common lodging houses of Liverpool. In 
1847 these houses were crowded with thousands of Irish and other 
vagrants, and suffered conspicuously from fever. Since their registra- 
tion and regulation the law provides that every case of fever shall be 
reported to the medical officer. With this means of knowing the 
precise amount of fever, it is now found to be a disease of rare 
occurrence, and in the whole thousand houses registered only 24 
persons were taken ill with fever during 1863, a number that scarcely 
requires the supposition that any single case had its origin in a common 
lodging-house. 

(2) Houses of the poorer class in Liverpool, including almost all the 
court-houses, consist of three rooms, one over the other. In many 
cases there is a cellar in the basement. Before the passing of the 
Health Act in 1842 the occupation of cellars as separate dwelling- 





* An increase in the number of vagrants in the years 1861-62 (table K,) would 
seem to point toa greater immigration. This increase, however, was not in itself 
material, even if it could be proved due to immigration. On the other hand, the 
cireumstance that common lodging-houses have only been found (in 1863, the data 
are not published for former years,) to contain upon nightly visits 51 per cent. of the 
number of lodgers for which they are licensed, would dissuade from the belief that 
there has been much immigration. 

t In 1864 fever is not prevailing in Dublin or Belfast to so great an extent as in 
Liverpool. In Dublin, indeed, it appears to be causing less than half as many deaths 
(upon equal populations) as in Liverpool. 
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places was carried to a greater extent in Liverpool than in almost any 
other town in England. In these “dark, damp, pestilential holes,” 
as they are described in a report of the inspector of nuisances, No. 8. 
27,254 persons were lodged in 1847. It was found that the inmates of 0”. Typhus 
these cellars suffered from fever in a proportion 385 per cent. greater ee eee 7" 
than the rest of the working population. After the passing of the Di Beko 
Sanitary Act of 1846 upwards of 20,000 people were speedily ejected 
from these cellars, and by degrees almost all the residents have been 
removed from such as are unfit for dwellings. Thus it has come about 
that one very potent condition under which fever spread in 1847 has 
been absent in the present epidemic. 
The overcrowding that at present exists in Liverpool, and to which Sublet houses. 
attention has now to be directed as connected with fever, has no 
reference to cellars or common lodging-houses ; it consists in the sub- 
letting of single rooms of a house to separate families, the whole house 
being often not more than enough for the healthy requirements of one 
family. In the ordinary 3-roomed house it is the middle room that is 
_ habitually thus sub-let. The usual dimensions of this (“the room,” 
as it is called par excellence) give about 1,000 cubic feet of space. In 
this room it is not uncommon to find 5, 6, or more persons living day 
and night. The family for whose.sole use the whole house was planned 
(and miserably ill-planned in any case) occupy therefore the lowest 
and the attic rooms only. As a rule they use the lower room or 
“kitchen” by day, and they all sleep in the top room at night. This 
top room has a cubic space of about 900 cubic feet only, and into this 
the whole of a large family is packed by night. Instances have been 
- met with of 14 people of two families in one of these small houses, 
and even of nine people living day and night in the ordinary sized 
“room.” 
The top sashes of the windows of the poor houses of Liverpool are 
almost invariably fixed, and in the attic there is no fire-place. How 
the construction of the houses precludes a through current of air 
passing through them under any circumstances has already been stated. 
| (3) The ordinary three-roomed house, having two sleeping rooms of 
1009 and 900 cubic feet apiece, may easily be overcrowded by one 
large family. If there should be only one sleeping-room in the house 
a more moderate family will suffice to overcrowd ; but, without sub- 
letting, instances of this sort would not form a prominent element in 
the over-crowding that exists. 
Practically, therefore, there is no need to consider common lodging- Large families. 
houses and cellars as elements of Liverpool overcrowding. The kind 
of overcrowding which at present characterizes the town, and which, 
along with bad ventilation, is extremely conducive to the existence of 
typhus in Liverpool, consists in the sub-letting of houses built originally 
for one family only. - 
There exist no data for determining numerically whether more 
fever has existed in houses thus sub-let than in those not so sub-let. 
In particular houses the connection between fever and this over- 
crowding is certainly not invariable ; but when streets and districts 
are considered there is evidence that those whose houses are the most 
crowded have suffered most from fever. The unwholesome sub-letting 
in question is of course most frequent in districts near to the centres . 
of labour, and it has doubtless constituted one element in producing 
the excessive amount of fever that characterizes St. Martin’s, Howard- 
street, and Dale-street sub-districts. 
Of late years the over-crowding. by sub-letting of houses has 
increased ; for (1) the demolition of small houses for the erection of 
11153, HH 
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warehouses and for public improvements has diminished the amount 
of house accommodation in Liverpool, and families who could before 
find separate houses to dwell in have now to be content with part of 
a house; and (2) the ejection of persons from cellars and common 
lodging-houses in tens of thousands without the result of reducing the 
number of inhabitants per house proves that some other form of over- 
crowding has grown up to take the place of that which before 
existed. 3 

This sub-letting of poor tenements increasing in extent year by year 
must in a broad sense be connected with the new epidemic of typhus, 
although it must be conceded that the growth of this practice has not 
in point of time or extent been so parallel with the growth of fever as 
altogether to account for the recent epidemic. 


Domestic cleanliness is a point upon which much deficiency was 
observable. Although in the fever localities chiefly visited, many 
houses had lately been limewashed by the direction of the sanitary 
authorities, there was a general want of cleanliness in poor houses, 
conspicuous to an observer familiar with very dirty parts of London. 
With much show of washing, which seemed to result in keeping all 
things damp, the floors and walls, beds and bedding of the poor were 
almost always singularly dirty. There appeared too to be a universal 
want of personal cleanliness in the poor of Liverpool, even more it was 
thought than among the same class in London. 

By the statistics of the Inspectors of Nuisances, it appeared that 
22 per cent. of the number of houses systematically examined were in 
the present year found sufficiently filthy to be reported as nuisances. 
Generally speaking there appeared much connexion between fever and 
filth. Yet here again, upon comparison, street by street, between the 
existing amount of fever and the number of dirty houses, fever and 
filth were not found to fluctuate exactly together. 


Destitution—It has been shown that the incidence of typhus in 
Liverpool has been essentially upon the poor, both in ordinary and 
in epidemic times. Among the influences productive of fever com- 
prised in the term “poverty,” actual privation in respect of food and 
clothing is by all experience one of the most important. Of all these 
influences, however, it is the one to which it is most difficult to assign 
a separate value. 

There is in Liverpool habitually a large amount of destitution of a 
kind especially met with in large towns to which the chances of work 
attract more labourers than are wanted. People with no special ap- 
titude to any particular calling, and only able to do ignorant mechanical 
labour, flock to a busy place like Liverpool, expecting to be able to 
turn their hands to some of the multifarious occupations of the town, 
especially about the docks. They come in too large numbers for each 
one to obtain full employment tor six days a week, even if they were 
always willing to work their whole time. Thus, -though unskilled 
labour can obtain 3s. 6d. or 4s. a day, many of this class cannot 
earn sufficient to support their families, because they can only get 
two or three days work a week. 'The wives and children of these 
labourers constantly have to contribute to the earnings of the family ; 
there is unskilled labour for them too, such as cutting chips and 
picking oakum, but they cannot make much money in these ways, so 
that there is habitually in Liverpool a large class living on precarious 
and insufficient earnings. 

Some estimate of the numbers of this poorest class in Liverpool may 
be made from the returns of parochial relief. Besides some 5,000 
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people always in the workhouses, there are every week in the parish of 
Liyerpool about 10,000 persons getting out-door relief; another 
1,500 or 2,000 of such in Toxteth, and some 1,500 in the parts of 
West Derby within the borough ; the number receiving relief in any 
one week representing only a part (perhaps about a third) of the people 
who are at some period or other of the year assisted from the rates. 
This is in the absence of any particular cause of distress. Sickness or 
suspension of their usual employment brings instantly upon the rates 
avast additional class who have no savings to fall back upon. A 
succession of east winds with frost has been known to multiply three- 
fold the recipients of out-door relief in a few weeks. . 
Among a vast number of people in Liverpool, therefore, in ordinary 
times, a scant allowance of the necessaries of life, in many amounting 
to actual privation, is the rule. No family (barring exceptional cases 
and impostors), would come on the rates for relief if their earnings 
amounted* to half-a-crown per head per week ; and there is a great 
class (probably more met with in Lancashire than elsewhere), who 
would endure privations very much greater than what are expressed 
by half-a-crown per head per week rather than receive assistance from 
any charitable source. The income from all sources of the out-door 
paupers may (for the present argument and speaking roughly) be 
taken to approach this amount of half-a-crown per head per week. 
When it is remembered that out of such an income as this, tens of 


thousands of the poor of Liverpool have to supply themselves, not only 


with food, but with house-room, firing, clothing, and other necessaries, 
it will be seen that the amount available for food, must often and in 
large classes fall below what is requisite to support. a good standard 
of health. 

The diet of the poor of Liverpool of the class of paupers, and of those 
whose earnings are precarious, does not include meat, except sometimes 
on a Sunday; fish is more commonly got; cheese and bacon seldom. 
Bread is the staple of their food ; those a shade better off get butter 
or treacle with it. Tea or sometimes coffee is their. usual drink with 
every meal ; a good deal of skimmed milk is used ; when stimulants 
are got, spirits appear to be preferred to beer. But there are multitudes 
of people of families not getting parish relief, as well as of those who 
are, whose daily food consists at every meal of tea and bread, bread 
and tea. 

The low state of health that results from simple inadequacy of food 
and clothing, predisposes a large class in Liverpool to receive con- 
tagious fever. ‘They are the class in whom in epidemic, as well as in 
ordinary years, typhus finds its chief victims. 

Passing now from ordinary years to inquire how far any aggravation 
of the ordinary destitution of Liverpool may have been in operation in 
the production of the present epidemic, all information has been 
obtained that was available concerning fluctuations in employment, 
and in the amount of parochial relief and of charitable expenditure. 

In the autumn of 1861, there was considerable diminution in the 
employment available for the poor, owing to the non-importation of 
the usual supply of cotton. This threatened a# one time. to cause 
considerable distress, but before many months were over, the cotton 
porters and others, whose employment had been interfered with, had 
found work in other departments of labour (e.g. as corn’ porters,) 
that at that time were increasing in importance. In the summer of 


1862: the distress became less and less apparent, and gradually ceased 





* Tn speaking of half-a-crown per head per week, reference is made to an average 
family of man, wife, and two children. ; 
Wu 2 
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APreNDIx. to command any special attention. Since that time it is stated that 
ae employment has been quite as plentiful in Liverpool as in. former 
Sp: 6 s, and ther ; reason for believing that it is at present quit 
On Typhus Y©2TS, and there appears rea elieving that it i pr quite 
Epidemic in Up to its usual amount. The returns of parochial relief for the 
Liverpool, by Parish of Liverpool are given in the following Table, where the 


Dr. Buchanan. statistics of a former Table respecting fever are put in parallel columns. 








[K.] Admissions Maximum Weekly Maximum 
Deaths in into Recipients of Relief, Weekly 
Borough Parish Parish of Liverpool. Number of 
Date. from all Fever Vagrants, 
Fevers. Hospital. Parish of 
Indoor. Outdoor. | Liverpool. 
1860. | 
Ist quarter- 111 132 3,053 11,692 272 
od git tee 98 130 2,714 11,128 390 
Bare ir 84 128 2,516 10,581 459 
4th , - 97 137 3,106 11,856 386 
1861. 
Ist quarter- 128 190 3,255 15,007 A489 
oY ayaa Ae 119 180 2,963 11,040 558 
Ts Mey aa 93 121 2,785 10,854 612 . 
she ae 142 128 3,484 12,767 578 
1862. 
Ist quarter - 139 289 3,685 45,857 545 
On Re 133 219 3,572 18,600 658 
rs £ Vatitos RC 149 261 3,454 12,304 779 
rt re 310 427 4,007 14,517 719 
January - — 67 3,649 14,297 369 
February - 0 112 3,622 16,765 524 
March” - _ 110 3,685 45,857 545 
April - — 80 3,572 18,600 563 
May . ake 83 3,318 14,896 658 
June - — 56 3,318 13,194 605 
July) ie ac 64 3,299 12,304 734 
August - _— 98 3,286 12,080 671 
September - — 99 3,454 12,298 779 
October - — 110 3,639 12,308 651 
November - e 153 3,902 13,254 672 
December - — 164 4,007 14,517 719 
1863. 
1st quarter - 316 544 4,061 15,302 702 
2d ane 310 545 3,867 14,442 741 
pier crn a) 288 544 3,870 13,431 922 
Sth jag 390 591 4,199 12,489 675 
January - 117 180 4,035 14,898 698 
February - 88 175 4,047 15,553 653 
March - 111 189 ' 4,061 15,289 702 
April ‘: 104% 181 3,867 14,442 741 
May - 99 A77 3,786 14,158 696 
June - 107 187 3,682 14,110 679 
July - 101 179 3,672 13,431 922 
August - 95 175 : 3,726 13,365 654 
September - 92 190 8,870 13,052 692 
October - 146 183 3,959 12,489 675 
November - 129 221 4,149 12,275 625 


December - 11S 187 4,199 12,309 577 
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Admissions Maximum Weekly Maximum 
Deathsin |. into Recipients of Relief, Weekly 

Borough Parish Parish of Liverpool. Number of 

Date. from all Fever Vagrants, 

Fevers. Hospital. Parish of 

Indoor. Outdoor. Liverpool. 

1864. 
Ist quarter - 305 547. 4,275 13,436 750 
> OSS 339 594 4,049 12,003 835 
3d eit r 394 842 4,111 10,329 890 
4th. 4 - 725 2,012 4,725 11,185 885 
to 50th week 

January - 106 164 4,275 13,315 741 
February - 96 188 4,260 13,426 750 
March: - 103 195 4,166 13,298 664 
April - 108 181 4,049 12,003 702 
May ~ 107 173 3,852 11,305 835 
June - 124 240 3,683 10,441 721 
July - 123 238 3,777 10,329 822 
August - 130 288 3,928 es te 890 
September - 141 316 4,111 9,854 779 
October - 212 572 4,377 9,963 885 
November - 236 656 4,515 10,835 792 
December - 276 784 4,725 11,185 ne 








The recipients of in-door relief wili be seen to have increased in 
numbers in the past five years, but as in this column are included the 
inmates of the fever hospital as well as a number of persons admitted 
through the death of the family worker by fever, the destitution 
expressed hy the increase in their numbers would appear to be rather 
the consequence of fever than an element in causing it. The number 
of vagrants too will be seen to have increased in the five years, 
especially between 1860 and 1861. ‘To what extent their increase 
may be due to greater immigration or greater destitution cannot be 
ascertained, but the amount of their increase does not appear very 
~ material. 

But chief interest attaches to the returns of out-door relief. The 
maximum weekly number of recipients is given in one of the foregoing 
columns for each quarter of the five years. We may take 1860 as 
exhibiting the minimum pauperism of ordinary years, and the distri- 
bution through its quarters as indicating the ordinary fluctuations 
of pauperism caused by season. In the second week of 1861 there 
-wasa sudden but very transient increase in pauperism, and again at 
the end of that year there was an increase slightly greater than usual 
in the winter. In January and February 1862 a frost of long 
continuance followed by adverse winds that kept shipping out of the 
river, caused a very large increase of pauperism for five weeks, and 
left the weekly amount of pauperism high through the year. Since 
the winter of 1862-3 the number of out-door paupers has decreased, 
until it has now reached the minimum of a prosperous year. 

Between the fluctuations of out-door pauperism and those of fever 
in the five years, there is singularly little parallelism. Before any 
distress that might be indicated by the increased pauperism in January 
1861, fever had already undergone an increase in amount. At the end 
of 1861, when the epidemic violence of fever first became marked, 
there was some increase in the number of out-door paupers, but 
not much beyond what was habitual in the winter, and after the 
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serious increase of pauperism that occurred in February 1862, fever 
underwent no corresponding increase ; it was not until November 
1862 that a serious rise occurred in its epidemic force, and then the 
out-door poor were scarcely more numerous than they had_ been 
through the summer. The next rise that occurred in the intensity of 
fever in the town at the end of 1863, was at a time when out-door 
relief was actually declining ; and similarly the recent rise of October. 
1864 occurred while the out-door relief was at a remarkably low point. 

In the opinion of the parochial authorities of Liverpool, there is no 
more reliable test of the prevailing amount of destitution than the 
fluctuations of the out-door relief list ; but it may still be permitted 
to doubt whether these afford a quite accurate measure of the fluctua- 
tions of distress. It is certain that sudden distress at once shows 
itself on these lists; but gradual, slow, undermining poverty (that 
would be quite as predisposing to fever as sharper but more tr ansient 
want) may not so obviously show itself there.* 

The returns of the Central Relief Society are eens only since 
June 1863; they show that about twice the numbers have been 
relieved each month from June to December in 1864 than in 1863. 
But before this can be taken as indicating a progressively increasing 
distress, such as would assist in the production of fever, two cireum- 
stances must be stated, the one, that in February, March, and April 
1864, a much. greater number still of cases were relieved than in’ the 
later months of this year ; and the other that in recent months more 
than a third of the relief has been given to relieve destitution itself 


the actual result of sickness. 


' -* Thus—to take an instance about which there can be no doubt—Fever has in the 


past two years killed 3,000 persons in Liverpool, being 1,800 more than in the two 
former years. Most of these persons were of an age to be earning, and most must 
have had somebody or other dependent upon them. The removal of so many 
workers (to say nothing of the time lost by sickness in the fourfold more numerous 
cases of workers who recovered), cannot possibly have failed to produce great 
distress. ‘This is a distress which can be seen for oneself to exist on a considerable 
scale, and a reference to the books of the chief charitable society of the town shows 
(as in the following note) multitudes of cases of most abject poverty springing from 
this one cause. Yet the out-door relief has been materially less in 1864 than in 
1862. Tothis argument, however, may be opposed the statement that the elass of 
people now on the out-door lists, contains indeed more persons suffering from loss 
of wages through fever, but contains on the other hand very much fewer persons now 
than in 1862 pauperised through lack of employment. No data exist to confirm or 
disprove such a possible assertion. 


+ The following cases are cited from the visitors’ books of the Central Relief 
Society on one day of December 1864. They are illustrative of various phases 
of destitution :— 

(a.) Cases not receiving parish relief. Case 3,601, a blacksmith, who gets 26s. a 
week when at work. Out of work 13 weeks ; married, but no children. Wife earns 
nothing. Rents a room at 2s. a week. Assisted with bread, oatmeal, and groceries, 
to the value of 2s. 9d. weekly.—Case 5,849, a shoemaker, working on his own 
account; nothing to do for two weeks. Married, with two children, 12 and 4, who 
with the wife do not earn; two elder daughters out of place. Rents a cottage at 
2s. 9d. weekly. Assisted to the value of 2s. 2d.—Case 5,857, a porter, earning 24s. 
a week when at work, now out of work; wife and boy, of hie earn nothing. Rents a 
room at 1s. 9d. Assisted to the value of 1s. 9d. weekly. —Case 5,858, a painter, out 
of work, and his wife confined; three young children. Rent 2s. Assisted with bread, 
groceries, &c., to the value of 2s 9d, weekly.—Case 5,867 of a navvy out of work, with 
wife and three young children. Very decent people; no income. Rent of house 3s. 
Assisted to the value of 3s, 2d. weekly.—Case 5,861, of a man paralyzed for seven 
years, and his wife now ill. Two children, 10 and 7; no earnings. Assisted with 


“1s. 9d., and referred to the parish.—Case 3,578, of a printer, earning 24s. when at 


work. Il two months, a patient of the dispensary. Wife gets 1s. 6d. weekly by 
washing ; three children. House rent 3s, 4d., with a room let off at 1s. 6d. Assisted 


‘(Continued on next page 
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Upon the whole the evidence that can be obtained as connecting 
the present epidemic with the existence of exceptional destitution does 
not lead to an absolute conclusion. And upon appealing to the 
experience of those most conversant with the poor through a series 
of years to assist in a judgment upon this point, conflicting opinions 


‘are expressed. Perhaps the truth may be thus stated, that as deter- 


mining the first increase of fever in 1861, a want of employment and 
greater destitution may have played some part, though a subordinate 
one. But as affecting the subsequent progress of the epidemic, increase 
in fever cannot be proved to have resulted materially from increasing 
destitution. 

Ji is not inconsistent with this conclusion to point out, that in presence 
of an existing epidemic, an ordinary amount of destitution may exert 
an exceptional effect; that just as ordinary overcrowding, a pre- 
disposing cause to fever in ordinary times, becomes in epidemic times 
a reason for the exceptional spread of the disease ; so ordinary 
destitution, another predisposing cause to fever in ordinary times, 
becomes in epidemic times another serious reason for its epidemic 
intensity. There may not be reason to believe that exceptional 
destitution has caused the epidemic, but destitution of the ordinary 
amount may, when from other causes typhus has become epidemic, 
have then ‘had a more serious influence in keeping up the epidemic. 
The practical deduction from this consideration is that measures of 
relief that in ordinary times appear adequate, are probably not adequate 
in times of epidemic typhus, and that there is therefore reason, in view 
of epidemic typhus, for keeping up the health of the poor by grants of 
food and clothing beyond those permitted by social considerations to 
be given in ordinary times. 


Intemperance is another condition .that cannot be overlooked in 
estimating the causes that keep up fever in Liverpool. There is a 
vast amount of this vice in the town, and it shows itseif in regard of 


to the value of 3s. 2d. weekly.—Case 3,596, a saddler, earning 24s. when at work 
Married, with five children ; all family ill with fever for six weeks. No relief from 
parish. Rent 3s. 6d. Assisted to value of 3s. 2d. 

(6.) Cases receiving temporary parish relief [regular recipients of parish relief not 
being eligible for the Society’s grants] :—Case 3,583, a boatman, who has been a 
month in the fever hospital. Wife and four children not earning. Have received 3s. 
and four loaves weekly from the parish. House rent 2s. 9d, Assisted with bread, 
oatmeal, and groceries to the value of 3s. 2d.—Case 3,588, aman ill of fever ; wife and 
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fiye children get 3s. and four loaves from the parish, House rent 3s. 6d., with room - 


let off at 1s. 9d. Assistance to the amount of 3s. 2d. given weekly.—Case 5,850, 
a smith, just discharged from Fever Hospital ; wife and four children, eldest 12. Gets 
4s. weekly from parish. Rent 3s. Assisted with 3s. 2d. by the Society. 
A few more cases may be cited from the books of other days in the same month 
of December to illustrate further the distress cansed by fever :—Case 5,906, a ship 
joiner, earning 36s. weekly, recovering from fever after being ill six weeks, Married, 
with five children, eldest 12. All family had fever; three children now in hospital 
with it. Are allowed 3s. and four loaves weekly by parish. House rent 4s. Assisted 
with 3s. 7d. in bread, oatmeal, and groceries, and with soup tickets extra. —Case 3,647, 
a domestic servant, aged 16, getting 4/.a year wages. Mother died a month ago; 
grandmother a week ago. Had then to leave her place to attend to a brother and 
two sisters who were ill of fever. Parish relief 2s. and two loaves weekly; no other 
income. Family assisted by Society to the value of 3s, 2d.—Case 5,912, a porter, 
earning 21s. a week ; wife and three infant children. Man ill of fever, and attended 
by club doctor. Gets 10s. weekly from his club. Rent 2s. 9d. Society relieves to 
the extent of 3s. 2d. weekly. A person geiting club allowance does not often appear 
on their books. 

In the above cases, a statement of the amount of parish relief does not include any 
medical necessaries for the sick. Care appears to have been taken in each case to get 
at the earnings of the families from all sources. 
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food as well as of drink. Often to provide himself with the means of 
a Saturday night’s repletion a man will stint himself of meat for the 
rest of the week. And intemperance in drink is a still more common 
and apparently an increasing vice in the town. ven of the paupers 
many run direct from the relieving officer to spend their weekly 
shilling in an hour’s forgetfulness. Loss of money and time through 
such indulgence greatly adds to the prevailing destitution, and the 
habitual drunkard acquires a constitution incapable of withstanding an 
attack of typhus. It is impossible to form a reliable statistical estimate 
of the degree to which these causes have influenced the prevalence of 
fever, but of their magnitude some notion may be formed from the 
statements (however likely to be biassed) of the town missionaries, who 
assert that they see no destitution except what is the result of drink, 
and agree that of the cases of fever which come under their cognizance 
closely two thirds occur in the families of drunkards. 


To sum up the present section of the subject :—The reason why 
typhus is always present in Liverpool may be defined. Destitution, 
dirt, and intemperance, with over-crowding and bad ventilation of 
streets and houses, are the conditions that keep up the disease steadily 
from year to year. The reasons why typhus has become epidemic are 
not so clear. The only positive conditions that have been ascertained 
appear to be these—slight but steady increase in overcrowding, some 
increase of immigration and of distress at the end of 1861, some 
increase of vagrancy, and with these some influence in each autumnal 
season. But these causes are not sufficient to account for the epidemic. 

Typhus, like other contagious diseases, fluctuates in its amount at 
different periods ; at one time occurring in scattered cases only, at 
another time extending widely over the community. What determines 
it to assume the epidemic form can sometimes be made out —an 
exceptional intensity of the conditions that foster it in ordinary times. 
But sometimes its prevalence as an epidemic cannot be thus explained. 
Like other diseases of its class, with predisposing conditions apparently 
constant, it has times of subsidence and times of prevalence that 
medical science cannot yet explain. A partial explanation indeed of 
the fluctuations of typhus exists in the different numbers of persons 
living at different periods who are susceptible to its influence. 
A person who has once had typhus is very unlikely to have it again. 
Immediately after the epidemic of 1847 therefore, when, with hardly 
an exception, the whole typhus-bearing class of the population had 
been affected, there were few persons susceptible of the disease. 
Sixteen years after a new generation of susceptible people has arisen, 
and immigration has brought a multitude of persons from districts 
where typhus is unknown. Here is a new community for a new 
epidemic. It has been shown what a vast proportion of the fever has 
occurred in persons under 20 years of age, and most of whom, therefore, 
have been born since the last epidemic in Liverpool. 

The negative conclusion at which this report arrives concerning the 
causes of the present epidemic may appear at first sight unsatisfactory. 
But it is not without its value if it shows that efforts for preventing 
epidemics of typhus must be applied not chiefly at the time of the 
epidemic itself but to the improvement of certain habitual conditions 
that can be recognized as fostering the disease in ordinary times. Some 
of these conditions are within the range of public sanitary measures, 
others are connected with social circumstances over which no direct 
public control can be exercised. 
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In the last part of this report it is proposed to consider what has 
been done by the authorities of Liverpool, first in removing from their 
town such conditions as constantly and in ordinary times keep up 
fever, and, secondly, what action has been taken in the presence of the 
existing epidemic. ? 
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A. In respect of drainage and water-supply, although these have not Action of 


appeared to have great direct influence on the particular disease under 
investigation, the progress that Liverpool has made is too important 
not to be noticed. Between the passing of the Sanitary Act of 1846 
and the Borough Engineer’s report of 1862, 1154 miles of street sewer 
and 564 miles of pipe drains in courts have been constructed. In the 
same period house drainage has been carried out as follows : 









































[L.] 
Nature of Within Parish fe ye pent Total B h 
Premises drained. of Liverpool. Ame enEr ry, rie nem aed 0 
intra-municipal, 

Street houses’ - - 18,815 21,078 89,893 

Court houses - -! 7,825 3,307 11,132 

ears ok tu 74 1,336 630 1,966 

Miscellaneous - | 1,198 308 1,506 

Total) 29,174 25,323 54,497 











Sewers have been kept flushed, courts have been paved, and sca- 
yenging operations carried out with pretty complete efficiency. The 
vast majority of the courts still have the ordinary privy, in which the 
soil is mixed with ashes and dry domestic refuse. Supervision is given 
to these, they are emptied on the average once a month, and are in 
practice kept pretty free from smell. In very many private houses and 
some few courts the “ middens” have been replaced by water-closets. 
In the last 11 years 2,639 privies have been converted into water- 
closets. 


authorities. 


A. In ordinary 
times. As to 
sewage, &c. 


The water supply of Liverpool was improved in 1857. Before that As to water 
date the water supplied to the houses contained on the average supply. 


24 grains of solid matter to the gallon, and was derived from wells. 
_ Since 1857 a new supply of soft hill water has been introduced, not 
wholly to the exclusion of former sources of supply, but replacing 
about three quarters of the less pure water. The new water contains 
on the average 64 grains only of solid matter per gallon, 45 of which 
are mineral and 2 are organic impurities. Water is supplied to the 
houses and courts of the borough on the continuous system, and no 
drinking water is stored in cisterns. Excluding water supplied to 
manufactories and used for flushing purposes, the ample amount is 
furnished to Liverpool of 22 gallons per head per day, 

Referring to these general sanitary improvements it must be recorde 
that the general death-rate of Liverpool has progressively diminishe 
since they began to be undertaken in 1846, In the 10 years that 
preceded the passing of the Sanitary Act of 1846 the mean death-rate 
of the borough was about 324 per 1,000. Since 1846 (as will be seen 
from Table ©.) the death-rate has subsided until in the two years 
1859-60 it was at the lowest point that had ever before been known, 
scarcely exceeding 26 per 1,000. Among the causes of death whose 
petency was reduced in this period, doubtless by the operation of the 
sanitary measures in question, were several of the zymotic diseases ; and 
although typhus fever is now shown not to have undergone the extine- 


d Influence on 
d death rate. 
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tion that was at one time hoped for, typhoid fever does appear (so far 
as it can be separated) to be steadily diminishing in the borough. 

The radically bad construction of Liverpool, especially in its courts, 
has been long recognized by the authorities as a most fruitful source of 
the high mortality of the town. In the Act of 1842, for promoting 
the health of the inhabitants of Liverpool, provisions were made for 
every street being 24 feet wide, and every court 15 feet wide, forbidding 
the use of cellars in courts and of certain other underground rooms as 
separate dwellings ; specifying the dimensions of the houses thereafter 
to be built and the size of their windows. This Act specifically permit- 
ted courts to be built with closed ends, and their entrance to be narrowed. 
by privies. The provisions of 1842 were extended by the Sanitary 
Act of 1846, which fixed the minimum width of streets at 80 feet, with 
a relation between the height of houses and the width of streets and 
courts, and provided that every court should be fully open at its 
entrance. This Act made more stringent rules concerning cellar 
dwellings, and provided for the regulation of common lodging houses. 
The Sanitary Amendment Act of 1854 provided penalties for infringing 
certain of the above-named provisions. 

These powers which have been obtained from time to time by ‘the 
town council have been carried out actively, and have had the effect 
of removing many of the conditions under which fever formerly spread. 
Byelaws framed under the Sanitary Acts have also provided for proper 
size and construction of future houses and for sufficient space around 
them. But the provisions of the legislature as to the construction of 
streets and courts were until lately prospective only, and no attempt 
was made to deal with the old standing conditions that made Liverpool 
so unhealthy a town. Only in the present year powers have been ob- 
tained to remedy the existing defects of construction so as to obtain 
ventilation of streets and courts.* The Sanitary Amendment Act of 
1864 enables the medical officer of health to report as to the condition 
of courts and alleys, and upon a presentment of the grand jury in view 
of his report, any works required are to be carried out by the owner of 
premises reported on or alternatively by the corporation. Provision is 
made for the total demolition of premises when required. A sum not 
exceeding 100,000/. may be applied to the purposes of the Act. Besides 
thus providing a remedy for past errors of construction the new Act 
forbids the formation in future of any court that is not open at both 
ends, and prescribes 25 feet as the minimum width. 

Preliminary steps have already been taken for carrying this Act 
into effect. The medical officer considers that more good will be 
obtained by modified improvements of a great number of bad cases 
than from more perfect plans of alterations applied to a few; yet 
his first report upon the requirements of 34 courts recommends the 
demolition of 85 houses, besides the alteration of others and the re- 
moval of privies and ashpits. These first proceedings are of a some- 
what tentative nature, and deal with only a few courts out of the 
thousands. that require improvement. 


* The following is quoted from the preamble of that Act : 

“ And whereas there are in the borough a great number. of houses situated in or 
abutting upon or contiguous to or at the entrance of courts and alleys, which houses 
by reason of defects in the construction thereof, or of the want of ventilation or of 
proper conveniences, or from other causes, are unfit for human habitation, and fevers 
and other diseases are constantly generated there, causing death or loss of health, not 
only in the courts and alleys, but also in other parts of the borough ; and it is expe 
dient that provision be made for the remedy thereof, and also that further provision 
be made for the regulation of future courts and alleys i in the said borough, and of the 
houses and bnildings to be erected therein :” 
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As regards the crowding of the interior of houses it has been stated Aprrnpix 
that cellars have almost ceased to be occupied as separate dwellings, oa 
and that common lodging houses have been regulated, and that shies No. 8. 
are now 1,185 registered common lodging houses in the borough. Each 2” 2yphus 
year the register shows a net increase of about 100 houses, and many a he 
unregistered ones are visited. ‘They are licensed to receive specified Deaton 
numbers only, on a scale that gives about 3800 cubic feet to each person. ve 
They are subject to byelaws respecting cleaning, limewashing and yven- As to over- 
tilation among other points. By frequent visits the observance of these CT°W4ing im 
byelaws is ascertained, and especial care is given to ascertain whether Beh 
the number of lodgers is in excess of that allowed by the authorities. 
Infringement of the rules is followed immediately by prosecution. 

_ The remarkable immunity of common Jodging houses in the present 
epidemic as contrasted with the intense degree to which they suffered 
before their regulation must here be recalled. In the whole number of 
them on the register in 1863 only 24 persons were taken ill with 
typhus. In every common lodging house where fever exists the licence 
is suspended until the premises are purified to the satisfaction of the 
medical officer. 

The reduction of overcrowding in houses occupied by more than one 
family, where such houses are not common lodging houses, is provided 
for by § 29 of the Nuisances Removal Act. In Liverpool no pro- 
ceedings have been taken under that Act, thought it has been shown 
that a great deal of such overcrowding exists. The following diffi- 
culties appear to be felt to proceedings under that clause, (1.) that the 
evil is of such extent that the poor would be displaced in numbers 
that could not be provided with wholesome accommodation in Liver- 
pool. (2.) That, although vast in extent, the overcrowding is not 
often so flagrant in the individual case as to ensure conviction by the 
magistrates, who™would be disposed to show leniency in the first 
application of a penal clause. (3.) That the person “ permitting the 
overcrowding ” under the section is almost always the weekly tenant 
of the house, driven by his necessities to sub-let it ; a person unable to. 
pay a penalty, and who would manage to defeat the inspector on his 
next visit. All this appears to be true, and it is also certain that a 
good many houses are overcrowded to which no prohibitory statute 
applies ; yet while this is granted, it cannot be too positively asserted 
that until some means are employed for reducing overcrowding in 
houses, the contagion of typhus will continue to spread among the 
poor, and epidemics of it like the present will be seen. If difficulties. 
of the kind suggested had been allowed to have weight, Liverpool 
cellars would still be tenanted, and common lodging houses would still 
be without supervision. 

If it should turn out that the clause in the Nuisances Removal Act 
does not meet the requirements of Liverpool, it is desirable that further 
legislative interference should be sought, The bad construction of 
the houses makes it more important in this town than in others to 
prevent overcrowding. The experience of the common lodging 
houses (situate side by side with those where fever prevails, and 
tenanted by much the same class of people) shows what can be done 
towards banishing fever. If the provisions of the Common Lodging 
Houses Act were extended to houses and rooms let by the week, a 
great step would at once be made in opposing typhus. 

- No means have been adopted for improving the ventilation of poor Ag to ventila- 
houses sub-let to several families. They are in this way very much tion. 

worse off than common lodging houses. ‘The Nuisances Removal Act 

appears to give the powers that are required for enforcing ventilation. 
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If the top sashes were made to open and a hole or shaft made in 
each attic room, something might forthwith be done towards neutral- 
izing the effect of the bad construction of houses. In the houses that 
are built back to back, and which cannot be traversed by a direct 
current of air, some other means of ventilation than mere windows 
(even if opening at the top) is much required. 


If overcrowding of the kind that exists in Liverpool were effectually 
reduced, a great number of persons must be removed from their present 
houses. The same effect will follow the proposed demolition of houses 
for sanitary purposes. If the regulations were stringent the people 
displaced must either leave the town altogether or migrate into the 
suburbs, or else accommodation of a kind that does not at present exist 
must be found for them. Lately, and as a corollary to action upon the 
new Sanitary Act (the very first step under which is estimated to 
displace 619 persons*) the council has given anxious attention to the 
subject of providing lodging houses for the poor. ‘lhe following reso- 
lution has been submitted by the health committee to the council, and 
has been referred back to that committee for further report: 

‘“‘' That the council be requested to instruct the finance committee to 
afford every possible facility for the erection of model cottages for the 
labouring classes on land belonging to the corporation available for the 
purpose, such cottages to.be erected to the satisfaction of the council ; 
and also to instruct the finance committee to use their best exertions 
with the owners of land in the vicinity of the borough, and with rail- 
way companies having stations in the town, for the erection of suburban 
dwellings for the above classes, and conveying workmen by railway to 
and from their work at cheap prices.” 

In this connection it is to be stated that three groups of model 
lodgings for families were visited, and that there had been no fever in 
any of them. Great interest attached to one of the groups inspected 


from the fact that it was a purely commercial speculation, yielded satis- 


factory results to its proprietor, while at the same time its houses were 
tenanted by families of poor Irish, and were kept clean and wholesome. 
The success of these New Bird Street houses appeared accounted for .by 
their not attempting too much, and from their being constructed so as to 
allow of sufficient supervision without interference with the privacy of 
the house. 

Limewashing of dirty houses is habitually insisted on. In the first 
nine months of 1864, 17,679 street houses, and 29,644 court houses 
were examined. Those that were found filthy, amounting to 22 per 
cent. of the whole, and all where fever had existed, were cleaned and 
limewashed. 

Domestic and personal cleanliness can be less directly insisted on 
by the sanitary authorities. Liverpool is very amply provided with 
public baths and washhouses, in which for a very small sum (and in 
some cases gratuitously) the means of cleanliness are given. The 
poor, however, for whom they were erected, do not use the wash- 
houses ; nor in proportion to their number, do they make much use of 
the public baths, while the very poor appear hardly to use them 4t all. 

The ordinary relief of destitution by the poor law machinery is 
managed on nearly the same principle in each of the three unions 
within the borough. It has been mentioned that multitudes of persons 
endure great extremes of poverty rather than make a first application 





* P.S.—This was upon the estimate made by the Medical Officer of Health of the 
extent of demolition required. The grand jury have (while this report is in press) 
made a presentment ordering still greater extent of demolition in the 34 courts 
brought under their notice. 
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for parish assistance. When they do come to the guardians, they 
appear to be provided for liberally, according to received poor law 
views. The workhouse test is not rigorously applied, except in the 
ease of the dissolute and of those who have no means of subsistence 
whatever, and even in the latter cases, if distress has arisen from 
sickness or temporary want of employment, out-door relief may be 
had where it is preferred. Except the aged and infirm, however, 
there are usually few out-door poor in Liverpool who are not in receipt 
of some other income than the parish allowance. The cause as well 
as the degree of their poverty is taken into account in determining 
the amount of relief to be given. 

It is difficult to make any general statement as to the actual 
sufficiency of the relief habitually given by the guardians, but if 
Liverpool be compared with the cotton towns (in which large -expe- 
_Tience has now shown the minimum of total income on which people 
can be supported), the rate of out-door relief in aid of earnings does 
not appear deficient. And from inquiries (very slight indeed in extent) 
as to the practice of certain London unions, the out-door relief of 
Liverpool compares favourably with the Metropolis. 

Considered simply from a Poor Law point of view then, the autho- 
rities charged with the relief of the poor in Liverpool appear in 
ordinary times to do their best in mitigating distress. The income of 
large classes of the poor, however, though it may be sufficient from this 
point of view, has been shown to be barely adequate to support health 
and strength, and there are a great many poor who are not in receipt of 
income up to the standard that even the poor law administrators would 
fix. For, besides the large class who will not ask for parish relief at 
all, so many of the poor have fallen into distress through idleness, 
waste and excess, that the guardians are obliged to limit their relief 
in such cases, lest they should be encouraging such vices. And again, 
where there are really good grounds for liberal relief, the necessity of 
acting on general rules often inflicts hardships on the particular case, 
while relieving officers, used to an atmosphere of imposition, are apt 
to take too much for granted that applicants have other sources of 
income than they state, an assumption that, though perhaps generally 
justified, is often unjust to really necessitous cases. 

Several charitable societies have been set on foot in Liverpool for 
the relief of distress in the class of people above paupers, and 
especially to relieve such distress as comes from sickness, want of 
work, or other transient cause. These societies are now merged in 
the Central Relief Society in the town. From such charitable funds 
some 1,500. are annually distributed, in the form of tickets for bread, 
oatmeal, groceries, soup, and coals, Each year about 10,000 * cases 
are relieved from these funds, being about four-fifths of the number 
inquired into. 

The care of the sick poor in Liverpool is facilitated (and will be 
still more facilitated) by the operations of an admirable nursing society. 
Besides supplying nurses to the Royal infirmary and to private cases, 
13 district nurses are provided to visit at the houses of the poor. It 
has appeared, however, that this nursing cannot specially be given to 
fever cases without destroying one of the chief inducements that at 
present exists to the removal of such cases to hospital. 
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regard of the existing epidemic, mention must first be made of the 
hospital accommodation available for the sick. 


epidemic. 


Each Board of Guardians has provided wards for fever patients, Hospital 





* This does not include the recipients of soup, who in the winter of 1863-4 had 
57,042 quarts of sago soup distributed among them. 
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into which persons recommended by the district medical officers are 
received, whether they have been previously of the pauper class or 


not. The three general hospitals of Liverpool do not receive fever — 


patients. A small private hospital is available for those who can pay 
a small weekly sum. 

For the parish of Liverpool a new fever hospital had been etty just 
in time to be used in the present epidemic. It is isolated from other 
buildings, but is within the boundary walls of the workhouse. It 
consists of eight wards, in four stories. Each ward has 20 beds, with 
1,100 cubic feet of air to each, and has a separate bath-room, lavatory, 
and latrine. The wards are well ventilated by opposite windows, and 
are free from smell. But besides the 160 beds that the new hospital 
provides for ordinary occasions, further accommodation of a temporary 
nature is provided in the present epidemic. The demolition of the old 
hospital has been delayed, and 128 beds are made up there ; with this 
number of patients, each has only 5-600 cubic feet of air, but by 
exceptional ventilation the wards are kept quite free from smell. 
Rooms in another building (otherwise used only for stores) are set 
apart for convalescents, and are occupied by 117 beds, with a cubi¢ 
space of about 600 cubic feet to each. It is confessed that the 
hospitals are more crowded than is desirable, but the best is done 
under an unexpected emergency.* During the time of the present 
inspection the number of typhus cases in hospital, including conva- 
lescents, ranged from 360 to 400. As soon as the present 405 beds are 
filled another 1380 can be provided in detached sheds that were built 
in 1847 ; in various further ways it is believed that a total of 600 fever 
patients might be received. 

There has been no spread of fever to the neighbourhood of this 
hospital. Even in the closely inhabited adjacent workhouse no cases 
have occurred except such as were traced to direct communication 
with the fever wards. 

In Liverpool parish the district medical officers are encouraged 
to send all their typhus cases to hospital, and all such are actually 
transferred as will consent to removal and can properly be removed. 
About one half of the, whole number of cases seen by the parish 
surgeons have been removed to hospital, and no case that they have 
sent has been refused admission. 


Fever patients living in Toxteth parish are treated at home more 
than at their parish hospital, because of the greater distance of the 
hospital from the chief seats of typhus. 

The building is isolated, and was constructed in 1860 for the reception 
of 150 mixed medical cases. It is badly adapted for the treatment of 
fever from the want of cross-ventilation, and would be quite full enough 
if 100 cases of contagious diseases were received there. The allowance 
of cubic space on this scale would not exceed 1000 cubic feet. At 
present in some wards there are only 6-700 cubic feet to a bed. The 
number of cases in hospital at the time of inspection was 85, some of 
which were cases of small-pox. 

In the West Derby Union, a still larger proportion of fever patients 
are treated at their own homes. It is fortunate that in this union there 
has been less typhus than in other parts of Liverpool, for its hospital 
accommodation is seriously defective. There was formerly a large 
detached fever hospital for this union, but it was disposed of when in 
1859-60 fever had so far abated that there were hopes of its not 


* A long comparative immunity from typhus, a progressive decrease in the 


deaths from fever, and a confidence in the influence of past sanitary measures, had 
caused considerable hopes that Liverpool would never again see the disease as a 
serious epidemic. 


fin 
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returning as an epidemic. Now typhus cases are treated in buildings 
attached to the workhouse, insufficiently isolated and altogether unfit 
for the purposes they are put to. Ventilation of them without draught 
is impossible. The cubic space per bed is at the best 700 feet, and in 
some wards only about 500, and the beds are packed much too close 
together. 77 beds are made in these wards, but though the expedients 
have been resorted to of putting beds in the passages and two patients 
in a bed, many patients have been refused admission who were duly 
recommended by the medical officers. In these wards typhus and 
smallpox are treated together, with the result that the fever conva- 
lescents often get small-pox and the small-pox convalescents fever. 
Moreover in the body of the West Derby Workhouse some 20 or 30 
cases of typhus have occurred. Deficient isolation of the fever wards 
and overcrowding in the workhouse appear to have been the occasion 
of the extension of fever here.* 

The medical staff of the Liverpool parish Fever hospital consists of a 
physician and four resident medical officers ; at the West Derby Fever 
Hospital, of a physician (non-resident) only ; at Toxteth Fever Hos- 
pital, of a physician and resident assistant. Several of the assistants 
have been lately prostrated by fever ; the physicians appear all pro- 
tected by having suffered from typhus in former epidemics. 

The treatment in all the hospitals consists in giving beef tea and 
stimulants, besides various medicines. ‘There is no restraint on the 
discretion of the medical officers in these respects. 

The nursing of the parish hospitals is partly performed by work- 
house nurses, who are sent to this service sometimes against their 
will, and are not remunerated in money. Their services are known 
to be inefficient. Paid nurses are employed to administer medicines 
and stimulants. Of these there are four in the Liverpool parish 
Hospital, two in the West Derby Hospital, and four in the Toxteth 
Park Hospital.t Sooner or later, as in the sad case with all fever 
hospitals, the nurses who have not before had typhus, are sure to get 
the disease. Several of them have died. 

Night nursing is unsatisfactory in the West Derby Hospital, where 
the same nurses that are employed by day are supposed to get up to 
administer what medicines and stimulants are wanted in the night. 

In the Netherfieid Road private hospital, 24 beds are provided for 
various contagious diseases. ‘This institution is supported partly by 
charity, partly by small payments from the patients. There is suffi- 
cient cubic space, ventilation, and means of classifying the diseases. 
Nearly 100 cases of typhus have been treated here in 1864. 


* In the present month (December 1864) a committee of the West Derby guardians 
prepared a scheme for a new fever hospital to be erected on a convenient site within 
the borough, and 400 yards from any inhabited house. Preliminary arrangements 
for acquiring the use of the ground had been made with the corporation, and plans 
of the hospital had been prepared, when the scheme was submitted to the who.c 
board of guardians. It then received opposition from a deputation who represented. 
the fears of neighbours living a quarter of a mile off, and apparently upon such a 
ground as this the board withheld its sanction from the proposed action of its 
committee. In pursuance of my instructions I conveyed to the board at an extra- 
ordinary meeting convened for the further consideration of this subject, some strong 
répresentations as to the necessity of immediately providing further hospital acconi- 
modation, and I adduced evidence to show the groundlessness of such fears as had 
been expressed ; but up to the date of this report, no steps have been taken to give 
effect to the views which, in common with their own committee, I advocated to the 
board.—P.S. While this report is in press, I learn that the Guardians have resolved 
to appropriate the girls’ schools and dormitories within the workhouse to the pur- 
poses of a hospital for contagious diseases, removing the girls to a hired house. 

+ Place must here be found to mention the welcome fact that in Liverpool work- 
house a proposition is seriously under consideration to do all the nursing of the sick 
by means of trained nurses, instead of by pauper women who are set to' this duty 
for all others), because they are gocd for nothing else, 
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The mode of conveying fever patients to the several hospitals is in 
a majority of cases by special horse ambulance. In that belonging to 
Liverpool parish, the patients can lie at full length, but in the van of 
the West Derby Union, and in the cab of the Toxteth Union, they do 
not wholly lie down, though from the greater distances that patients 
are carried in these latter unions, it is more important that they 
should be able to do so. In the West Derby Union the fever van is 
also used for the conveyance of lunatics and others. But besides being 
carried about in special vehicles, contagious diseases are also conveyed 
to some extent in street cabs. 

Provision is made at all the parish hospitals for disinfecting patients’ 
clothes. In Liverpool parish they are exposed to sulphur vapour, and 
afterwards to chlorine. In the West Derby Hospital they are steamed 
and sulphured, and in Toxteth Hospital they are disinfected by steam 
heat. ‘Things that can be washed are purified by this means. 

With the sanction of the guardians the master of the Liverpool 
workhouse has undertaken to distribute clothing to convalescents 
leaving the fever hospital, receiving from charitable sources the means 
of doing so. He has observed much sad want in this respect. 

Out-door patients, visited at home by the parochial medical officers, 
are more numerous in some districts than in others, as some doctors have 
hesitation in advising indiscriminate removal, while others remove to 
hospital every case that they can prevail on to go. Fever patients 
applying to dispensaries are generally handed over to the parish 
doctors, in order that the necessary stimulants may be obtained for 
them. There is no hesitation with the guardians in allowing all 
stimulants that are thought necessary by the medical officers. Other 
medical comforts are also supplied to the sick, or else a money allow- 
ance in lieu of them.* 

The Central Relief Society first, and now the guardians of Liverpool 
parish, have lately made arrangements to assist fever convalescents in 
their recovery by the grant of exceptional relief.t The society has, 
in view of the large numbers of persons coming to them through the 
prevalence of fever, relaxed its ordinary rule of not relieving persons 
in receipt of parish relief, and assists actual convalescents in certain 
cases by giving tickets for butcher’s meat. The guardians have quite 
recently resolved to supply fever convalescents with three pounds of 
butcher’s meat and one hundredweight of coals weekly for four weeks 
after their discharge from hospital. 

Independently of actual cases of sickness, and as a means of keeping 
up a better standard of strength among the poor than usual, so as to 
assist them in resisting the epidemic influence of fever, no special 
measures of relief have been adopted by the Liverpool authorities.t 











* The guardians of Toxteth union give in kind beef for beef tea, bread and 
groceries for persons suffering from typhus. In Liverpool parish, if these things are 
ordered by the medical officers, a money allowance is made for them. 

+ Liverpool parish had indeed in some particular cases given assistance during 
convalescence before this recent resolution. Gut such assistance was not given 
systematically, and many medical officers were found not to order extra relief 
(beyond wine) when the case of fever had got into its convalescent stage. 

t In view of the greater amount of destitution that appeared at the end of 1861, 
a committee was formed by the representatives of various public bodies and charitable 
societies, at the invitation of the mayor, to watch the progress of the distress, and 
todevise means for its relief. And again in the frost of the spring of 1862, special 
occupation was found for the large number of persons thrown out of employment. 
As the year 1862 advanced, special measures for the relief of destitution ceased to 
appear requisite. 

Under this head it may be mentioned that the Central Relief Society has just now 
made preparations for supplying a more nutritious meat soup as well as their ordinary 
sago soup. ‘ 
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Throughout the epidemic the medical officer of health has anxiously Aprrnprx. 
investigated and reported on every condition that appeared to show . : 
any probable causative influence. In an elaborate letter (dated No- outa 8. 
vember. 1, 1864) he furnished to the Mayor, for the information of the page 
Privy Council, particulars concerning the nature, extent, and causation Toootit by 
of the epidemic, and stated what means were being employed to meet Dr. Buchanan. 
it. He prepares weekly from the death returns, and from data sup- | . ——- 
plied to him by the district medical officers, a list of houses in which nee ot 
there is fever, and causes every such house to be limewashed. Besides Health ay 
the ordinary staff of inspectors employed by the Health Committee, Sanitary 
eight extra inspectors have been recently employed in various tem- Authorities, 
porary duties arising out of the increased prevalence of fever, three 
of them being engaged (in addition to the four habitually so engaged) 
in house to house visitation. The Guardians of the Poor too of 
Liverpool parish, fearing that cases of fever might escape notice, or 
might apply too late to get good from medical aid, set. six persons 
to inquire through the poor districts for cases of fever, and inciden- 
tally to take note of exceptional distress. They did not find much 
to report upon. 

It is proposed to supply to persons treated at their own homes the 
same facilities for the disinfection of their clothes (especially of 
woollens that retain infection most and can least be washed) that is 
now afforded to patients treated in the parish hospital. With this object 
the borough engineer has constructed a chamber into which air of a 
temperature over boiling-point can be driven; it is made to be con- 
veyed from place to place, according as it is wanted. 

The opportunity of washing linen with the use of disinfectants is 
given to the poor who have had infectious disease in their families, 
separate places being provided for this purpose at the public wash- 
houses. 

In many instances it would have been desirable to compel the 
removal of infected persons from crowded houses to hospital. The 
law, however, does not give the requisite compulsory powers. In this 
respect again it is much to be wished that sub-let houses were put 
under the same regulations as common lodging-houses. 

There has been no difficulty about the retention in houses of the 
bodies of persons who have died from fever. When death from this 
cause has taken place in a common lodging-house the licence for 
the reception of lodgers has been withdrawn until the house has been 
* properly cleansed. 

In the course of the inspection, as any condition was ascertained 
upon which immediate improvement could be effected, such suggestions 
were offered as appeared to be required to the various local authorities 
of Liverpool, or their officers. The only instance in which it was 
judged necessary to address formal recommendations to any local 
authority was to the West Derby Board of Guardians respecting the 
defects in their hospital accommodation. 

This report itself furnishes evidence of the readiness with which 
information and assistance were given by all authorities and official 
persons in Liverpool. ‘The reporter desires very gratefully to acknow- 
ledge these obligations in general. They are far too numerous to be 
referred to individually. 
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9,—ExtTracts from Reports relating to Locat OurBREaAKs of DIsEASE, 
chiefly TypHomp FrEver, in various parts of ENGLAND, and from 
REPORTS on GENERAL SANITARY INQUIRIES. 


a. By Dr. Hunter on the DEATH-RATE of the PopuLATION in parts of 
SoutH WALEs. 


An examination of the register books of deaths led to the following 
observations. Each book contains 500 deaths, and the book selected 
for examination was the one last deposited at the Superintendent’s 
office. 

In Carmartuen district, the Llangendeirne book was _ badly 
certified, so was Conwil, where 118 deaths of the 500 contained in the 
book were caused by phthisis or consumption. In S¢. Clear there 
were 119 such deaths in the 500, and the column was frequently filled 
up with the word “ bedridden.” On the contrary, in the urban sub- 
district of Carmarthen, where certificates could be obtained with com- 
parative ease, many more entries were certified and the cases of 
consumption reduced in consequence to 81. 

In Carpican district the Newport book showed very few certified 
entries out of 123 in which death was ascribed to consumption. 
The Llandygwydd book showed 99 cases of consumption, and of the 
remainder a great number “ unknown.” On the contrary, in the more 
urban sub-district of Cardigan, as in Carmarthen, the better certifying 
of the book had the effect of reducing the cases of phthisis and 
consumption to 68. 

In ABERAERON district the book of Llandisilio (acreage 38,750, popu- 
lation 6,473) proved imperfectly certified ; there were 93 entries of 
consumption, often in very old people, and of the rest very few were 
certified. Of Llansaintfraid (acreage 81,974, population 7,067), the 
book was choked with ambiguous entries, there were 115 cases of 
* consumption,” many of them old people, while no less than 167 
entries of unknown cause exhibited the great indifference to accuracy 
prevalent here. 

At Lampeter the highly intelligent registrar of Lampeter sub- 
district says, that in his book the word “ consumption ” must not be 
taken to mean a thoracic complaint, but something analogous to decay ; 
and here no less than 125 cases, or one-fourth of the whole, were 
attributed to phthisis or consumption, and of these only 8+ were 
certified. In this and the next sub-district there were numerous 
instances of the term consumption being applied to the cause of death 
of persons above 70 years of age. The Llanybither book contained 
101 certified entries to 899 not certified ; the word consumption was 
prevalent, but it was worthy of remark that of the 500 deaths 124 
occurred at ages above 70 years. In Pencarrog a juster description 
and more copious nomenclature prevails,—‘ general debility,” “old 
age,” “ consumption,” “ natural decay,” “ natural’ department,” and 
“unknown,” supplying among them 280 entries ; but the same book 
showed no less than five deaths from “ colic,” among agriculturists, in 
ten consecutive entries. The ZLlanwenog book was of value very 
similar to the last. 

At LLANDOVERY “consumption” appeared as causing many deaths 
at ages ranging between 80 and 90. 

At Lianpito the Llandilo sub-district book was well certified and 
explicit, the registrar residing very near to the principal medical prac- 
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titioners of the district. There were 83 cases of consumption in the 
500, one of which was a certified case at 82 years. Here the Super- 
intendent said the term meant natural death. 


At LEANELLY, as was usual in the sub-districts which the surgeons 
of the country made their residence, the Llanelly book was well 
certified with numerous causes of death. Of Pembray the same may 
be said, but in Llannon, a collier sub-district, there were 196 cases 
of consumption, and the term was used with so little discretion as 
to include every age from childhood to above 100 years. 


At HAVERFORDWEST some doubt of the propriety of using the word 
so freely was beginning to be felt. The Haverfordwest and the Mil- 
ford books were well certified, and showed a great variety of thoracic 
diseases. In S¢. David's, however, where no considerable town exists, 
out of 500 entries only 15 were certified. The book now in use by the 
registrar showed no improvement in this respect. The registrar stated 
that a medical practitioner, now dead, had constantly declined to give 
the certificates without a fee, and that although his example was not 
now followed by the gentlemen who have succeeded him, still the 
people are fully aware that the registrar has no power to compel the 
production of such a document, and refuse to go a mile out of their 
way to obtain it. The Union surgeon and the registrar reside at a 
distance of three miles trom each other, and one of these officers at 
the very extremity of a district of 44,000 acres. The registrar of 
St. David’s also stated that very much of the medical attendance of the 
country was supplied by a gentleman who was said to have been in 
practice before 1815, and who not possessing any other title to practice 
was not, the registrar (erroneously) thought, able to give a lawful cer- 
tificate. The Fishguard hook was well certified. 

At Premproxe the superintendent and the registrars seemed to think 
the numerous appearances of the word ‘consumption ” due to dialect 
rather than to any preragnce of that disease. In the town of Narberth, 
in the current book, of 450 completed entries, 163 were certified and 
only 68 deaths were attributed to consumption. 

Agriculture is the business of the great mass of the people of the 
south-west of Wales, and having in vain sought for any cause of mor- 
tality resulting from the industrial state of the rest of the population, 
which can be of sufficient intensity, or spread over a sufficient area, or of 
sufficient number of years of existence to affect the returns of the regis- 
trars, it will be necessary to consider in what respect the sanitary con- 
dition of the South Welsh agricultural or pastoral. peasant differs from 
the condition of the same class in the rest of the Island. For this 
purpose it will be necessary to glance at their social condition, It 
would be beyond the intention of this Report to quote trom published 
authorities on the condition of the Welsh labourer. A great deal has 
been written on this subject, it is believed, in a spirit of controversy, 
and there is much in if to interest the political economist or social 
statician. As the effect of the habits of the people on their health is 
not immediately visible in the registers of deaths, it is convenient to go 
back to Mr. Rickman’s excellent census of 1831, for an account of the 
distribution of land and labour among the agriculturists of these 
counties at that time. 


Occupiers employing labourers - - - 6,579 
Occupiers not employing labourers — - - 6,869 
Labourers “ - : « L7;768 
Population == - : - 246,946 
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APPENDIX. This should be compared with Wiltshire, of which the population 
ira was about the same, and which abounds in poor land. 
“INO. Je : 
Extracts from Occupiers employing labourers - - 3,387 
Firpe ss tlateng Occupiers not employing labourers - - 1,239 
to Outbreaks 5 
of Disrade: Labourers . - - - - 24,708 
Population - - - - - 240,156 





Death-rate of 
population in The comparison may be advantageously extended to more recent 
parts of = times :— 




















South Wales, 
by 
Dr. Hunter. ake 
peed Population. Net Nie 
Rateable rated Acres. 

1851 1861 Value. above 101. 
The three Counties - | 275,000 279,000 665,000 13,900 | 1,400,000 
Deduct Waste - 430,000 
| 970,000 


Wiltshire - - 254,000 249,000 749,000 | 6,100 865,000 


And it is seen how different a person is meant by the description 
‘Farmer’ in the register books of these Welsh districts and those of 
an average English county. The farmer in Wales as well as the 
labourer, must be taken to mean a person generally badly lodged, and 
insufficiently fed and clothed. ‘The poverty of the soil and the damp 
climate have rendered agriculture a trade which offers little attraction 
to persons of capital, and in which nothing but the sternest frugality 
can hope to find any gain. The evil effect of poverty upon the health 
is rather increased by the frugal habits of the Welsh farmers. Among 
them may recently have arisen a few whose means and whose manners 
have changed, but it may be truly said of the class that in many districts 
the farmer himself does not eat fresh meat once a month; that his only 
animal food is sparingly taken, and consists of the leanest cheese, and 
lean beef or ham salted and dried to the texture of mahogany, and 
hardly worth the difficult process of assimilation. The farmer’s 
labourers who board in his house live proportionately worse. A morsel 
of the salt meat or bacon is used to flavour a large quantity of broth, 
or gruel, of meal and leeks, and day after day this is the labourer’s 
dinner. His keep is reckoned at about fivepence a day, but in many 
districts it was said to be of much less cost to the farmer. Some of 
the labourers’ wives earn a few pence by a day’s work in picking up 
stones, and in a few cases landlords were reported to allow free pas- 
turage upon their land for a labourer’s cow. For jabourers who 
received their food at the farm-house, a great variety of sums were 
paid in wages from sixpence a day (in Cardiganshire) to a shilling in 
a few cases. A superintendent registrar in that county reported a man 
who earned sixpence a day, and had no other resource for a wife and 
three children. A medical practitioner stated that he employed a man, 
who had four children, at five shillings a week and his own keep. Of 
those who found their own victuals, fourteen-pence a day was the usual 
rate of wages, and among the people a gentleman from Yorkshire was 
much praised because he gave sixteen-pence. 

In Cardigan district a medical practitioner described the children 
as “pining for want as soon as weaned,” and thought that if the 
climate were cold the whole race would perish. 
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This decline of the physical condition of the population seems to APPENDIX. 
date from about 80 years ago, when the introduction of the potato caused 
the neglect of the most nutritious crop these poor lands could produce, E Hoed 

‘ xtracts from 
the oat. The potato disease has not proved a very severe blow to the Reports relating 
Welsh peasant, for at the same time the improved means of carriage to Outbreaks 
began to raise the value of meat, and thus tended to increase the of Disease. 
pasture land ; and the importation of wheat flour at the small ports me 
of Cardigan Bay, brought the best food to his door at a moderate price. De abhatate of 
The Union surgeons spoke of the constipation which had become , ee m 
common since the hard bowels of the labourers had been supplied South Wales, 
with fine wheat flour. The enhanced price of meat does not deprive by 
the labourer of any, he never got it, but in it lies the hope of an im- Pr. Hunter. 
proved condition of life for him in the future, when the land will pa 
almost dispense with his service, and his thrift and shrewdness will 
find a better market. ; 

It has been a matter of common remark in this country that the 
women are by far more vigorous than the men, but persons well able 
to judge believe that both women and men are going down to the 
lowest point of strength at which it is possible to live. This decline 
is said to be due to the abandonment of the solid homespun clothing in 
favour of the cheap and showy cotton goods, and to the introduction 
of tea. These things may contribute to the poverty and weakness of 
the race, but in the main they are due to insufficient earnings, and 
the effect is seen in the nearly universal prevalence of tuberculosis 
or scrofula. 

The agriculturist, after several hours exposure to wind and rain, 
gains his cottage to sit by a fire of peat or of balls of clay and small 
coal kneaded together, from which volumes of carbonic and sulphurous 
acids are poured out. His walls are of mud and stones, his floor the 
bare earth which was there before the hut was built, his roof a mass 
of loose and sodden thatch. Every crevice is stopped to maintain 
warmth and in an atmosphere of diabolic odour, with a mud floor, 
with his only clothes drying on his back, he often sups and sleeps with 
his wife and children. Obstetricians who have passed parts of the 
night in such cabins have described how they found their feet sinking 
in the mud of the floor, and they were forced (easy task) to drill a hole 
through the wall to effect a little private respiration. It was attested 
by numerous witnesses in various grades of life that to these insanitary 
influences and many more the underfed peasant was nightly exposed, 
and of the result, a debilitated and scrofulous people, there was no 
want of evidence. . 

In the decennium from the 10th of April 1851 to the 10th of April 
1861, there were admitted into Carmarthen Infirmary €97 cases, of 
which 216 were there on account of tuberculosis, although consumptive 
cases are excluded by the rules. The infirmary at Aberystwith was 
described as being “always full of scrofula,” while in the same climate 
but two cases, excepting pulmonary phthisis, occurred in 1863 among 
the 669 admissions at the military hospital at Pater. 

Mr. Lewis, surgeon to the Carmarthen Union, Mr. James of 
Aberystwith, Mr. James of Aberaeron, Mr. Gilbertson of Aberyst- 
with, Mr. ‘Thomas of Aberystwith, and Mr. Thomas of Llandovery, 
expressed their conviction that this ‘plague of Cardiganshire’ was 
increasing in intensity as the physical condition of the people dete- 
riorated, and all ascribed the deterioration to poverty, though some 
of these gentlemen gave prominence to one form of the evil and some 
to another. The evidence of the union officers of Carmarthenshire 
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and Cardiganshire proved conclusively the same state of things. It 
was suggested that the custom of salting meat might be abandoned, 
that gruel might be substituted for tea, and that early marriages and 
premature lactation were evils which it was within the power of the 
labourer to avoid. At Llandilo a gentleman of very wide experience 
and acute observation reported a rapid increase of scrofula, nine tenths 
of his cases were of that class, and very few families were free ; but 
the people weré subject to no insalubrities but such as their poverty 
and the climate entailed on them, 

The opinion was extensively held that the marriages of consan- 
guinity to which the Welsh are addicted were a fruitful source of 
tuberculosis. This cannot be said to have been as yet conclusively 
traced ; but to the same cause is ascribed the prevalence of a plague 
more horrible still, the great number of idiots. The organization of 
the poor law’ is not made use of to protect society from this demora- 
lizing pest. Not only are the male idiots not secluded, but the females, 
who on account of imbecility are on the out-door-paupers list, marry, 
or without marriage, breed children to become in their turns new 
agents in the degradation of the country. 

In Pembrokeshire the cottages are better and the wages range a 
trifle higher, and there was plainly less tuberculosis. ‘The medic al men 
and the register books proved that rheumatism was here a very 
serious disease. ‘There were numerous cases related of disease of the 
circulatory system, and here also it was often remarked that the 
peasant women sustained disease better than the men. 

At Milford it was suspected that tuberculosis was on the increase ; 
but there, as at Narberth and Pembroke, and even at St. David’s, the 
effects of the disease were small compared to what had been described 
in the two other counties. 

Epidemics called the Icterica Passio or Yellow Plague are occa- 
sionally met with in the history of the South of Wales. ‘The earliest 
is of the tenth century, and not long after Bishop Teilo thought it 
prudent to remove from Llandaff on account of a similar epidemic. 
Dr. Brown, of Haverfordwest, related that in the fishing village of 
Liangwim, there was in 1848 an epidemic of jaundice which attacked 
150 people of whom one died. Llangwm is on an arm of Milford 
Haven, in which harbour Mr. Fields of Milford has attended cases of 
yellow fever. 

It is sufficiently plain thaf in those districts eiibre the farmers feel 
themselves compelled to unnatural thrift, they will, as guardians of the 
poor, take a rather hard view of the necessities of the sick pauper ; 
but in this respect, as in others, the Pembrokeshire labourers appeared 
more fortunate than those in the two adjoining counties. 

It will have been admitted that the prevalence of scrofula is but 
what might have been expected from the mode of life unfortunately 
to be found in the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan ; but it will 
be well to observe to what atmospheric influences the peasant is 
exposed in earning his hard living. A strong south-west wind blows 
over the whole country for 8 or 9 months in the year, bringing with 
it torrents of rain which discharge principally upon the western slopes 
of the hills. ‘Trees are rare except in sheltered places, and where not 
protected are blown out of all shape. The cottages generally crouch 
under some bank, or often in a ravine or a quarry, and none but the 
smalest sheep and native cattle can live on the pastures. 

Tt is unfortunate that in this country where the rain is every man’s 
greatest difficulty, there should be so few records of the amount of 
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rainfall. Very few gentlemen have rain-guages and of these some only ApPPEnvix. 
make their records known to the public.* , 
The triangular promontory occupied by the three western counties is E Rit Oe es 
bounded on its north and south sides by the sea on which it has, except iipern rine 
Llanelly which lies on the extreme south-east angle, no commercial Outyehaa” 
port of much population; nor does it contain any other large and growing of Disease. 
manufacturing town. On the east the political boundary nearly _ —— . 
coincides with the natural limits of two countries whose soil, climate, pit el OF 
and production differ very greatly, and as a consequence where the eae 


, : : y : : arts of 
population of the two countries differ very much in habits, food, South Wales, 





lodging, fuel, and general degree of comfort. In all these the ad- by 
vantage lies with the east, and this great difference is the effect of Dr. Hunter. 
the underlying coal and iron bed, of Glamorgan and Monmouth chiefly, bie Na 


but extending northward beyond the limits of those counties. This 
eastern country is generally massed together by the west country 
Welsh under the name of “the hills.” And it is to an escape to the hills 
that the young men look as the only means of extricating themselves 
from their present poverty. It is obviously the easiest outlet from their 
country and they go in large numbers, their exodus being compen- 
sated by no immigration westward from any part of the island. 

The population, therefore, can barely maintain its numbers, even 
with the assistance of Llanelly, without this town it would be found to 
have decreased greatly. It is from families who have been connected 
with some of the quarrying and mining business that these men are 
said mostly to go, but not from them alone. Many go when youths, 
and, perhaps, as many after marriage. When this is the case the wife 
and children are taken or left behind, according to the probability of 
their being able to maintain themselves, but whether they go with the 
head of the family or not, the old country is still considered the home, 
and visits are regularly made to it. The men in their course of 
riotous affluence, and of work much harder than that to which they 
were used or fitted, do not forget their obligations to the native soil, 
and are by their sick clubs disposed to contribute to the public 
charities and the private necessities of relations and fellow workmen 
left behind, or returned home. Indeed, it is but fair they should do so, 
for the inhabitants on whom the maintenance of the charities depends 





* The following is supposed to be a complete list of the rain guages in the three 
counties, with their record for 1863 :— 7 


Inches. 
Aberystwith - - - Mr. Fossett - - 49°78 
Goginnan - . - Do. > - - 49°17 
Frongoch - - . Do. - - - 50°51 
Lampeter - - - - Professor Matthews - 45°39 
Carmarthen Castle - - The Governor - - 45°60 
Llandovery - - - Rev. W. Watkins - 48:°00f 
Haverfordwest - - - Mr. E. Phillips . - 45°52 
Pembroke Dock - - Mr. Chevallier - - 42°37 
Pembroke Military Hospital - - - . - 87°57 (?) 
Upper Solva ~ - - - - - - 86°46 (?) 
Cross Inn - - - - - ~ © 63°75 
Cwmamman - - - - - > - 61°72 


The two latter are just outside the county boundary, at the base of the Black 
Mountains. ot ; 

The altitudes, are for the purpose of this Report, unimportant, as it is only intended 
to show in how pluviatile a climate the people live. There are numerous residents 
around every one of these guages. Thus is a very high rainfall spread over a large 
extent of country, and this, implying as it does in our latitude a very small amount of 
sunshine, assists greatly in predisposing the people to the growth of serofula. 


+ Not a perfect annual observation. 
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complain that they are crowded with men returned from the hills, 
who spent largely in the time of their health, and who, as it is rather 
sternly put, know that their health always gives way under such a 
change of habits. In private families and in parishes the same 


to Outbreaks complaint, or at least the same remark, is constant, and it is a common 
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and appropriate expression, that Car marthenshire is the nursery for the 
hill population and its infirmary too. 

The hill population is very large and of rapid growth, drawing 
largely on every co-terminous distr ict. On the south it is bounded by | 
the sea, on the east by the almost equally absorbent districts of 
England, and on the north by the scanty population of North Wales, 
on whom is a strong contrary gravitation northwards. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to believe, that the universal opinion on the 
migration* of these men is true, and the unanimity with which the 
medical practitioners of the west spoke of the galloping consumption 
into which these young men frequently ran, and of their first impulse 
being to get home, compel the belief that the excess of males over 
females in the list of deaths from phthisis is in great part to be 
accounted for by this practice. This cause was operative in the days 
of the generation whose deaths are the subject of the prefixed table. 
The population of the hills has, since this century began, increased as 
rapidly as any in England; it stood at 389,000 in 1851, and a 
492,000 in 1861, while in the same decennium the increase of residents 
mn the three counties of the west was but 4,000. 

- The population of Cardiganshire decreased between the census of 
1851 and 1861, and the decrease was entirely in the males :— 








CARDIGANSHIRE. 
1851. 1861. 
Males tips ~ 45,156 44,446 
Females - - 62,459 52,955 
97,614 97,401 





The sexes of the population of the hill county of Monmouth stood 
males 101,010, females 95,967. 


~ 


b. By Dr. Hunter on the Sanirary State of CoNGLETON. 


Nothing can be worse than the ventilation of the Congleton Mills, 
and the evil divides into the heat, the dust, and the foul air. There 
are no vapours but those of good oil. 

The quantity of dust is but small, except in waste mills, where it 
sometimes amounts in weight to 25 per cent. of the raw silk. In the 
ordinary work the dust falls to the ground, it is, therefore, supposed to 
be heavy, and yet it is littke more than the animal gum with which the 
worm agglutinates the silk. ‘The Chinese are suspected of adulterating 
the silk with some matter containing alum, and there certainly is a 
-degree of pungency in the dust of a waste mill which is irritating to 
the air passages, but before the silk gets to the cleaning and piecing it 
is thoroughly washed, and nothing but gum and soap falls from it 
Gane those PROGERREE. 





* See Census of 1861, vol. ii., pp. 885-6, for the migration of county populations. 
sve also Census of 1851. 
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It is with reason alleged, that unless a fan-blast could be minutely 
subdivided, and its action brought separately to each winder, it would 
do more harm by raising the dust than it could do good by carrying it 
away. However desirable a fan-blast may be, it is not to this end that 
one is wanted. 

The best mills are wiped and swept frequently, and the dust laid by 
sprinkling with water. In waste mills the dry dustiness of the air is 
allayed by an occasional jet of steam, the silk working best in a moist 
atmosphere. 

In carding silk in the waste mills, there is a more objectionable dust 
produced in considerable quantity, a small fluff of the silk fibre itself. 
To inhale this a few women seem, with hardly a due necessity, com- 
pelled ; although they are not employed at the carding machines they 
must work in the same room, or, as it was represented, an inextricable 
confusion of the various allotments of silk would ensue. 

There was not the slightest stain of colour from any of the dyed 
silks at the Old mills on the fingers of the workwomen, no dust was 
therefore suspected to arise from the dye. 

The heat of the rooms was the evil in worst repute among the resi- 
dent medical practitioners as the chief cause of illness. The heat of 
the rooms was said to lead to violent contrasts which chilled the skin 
and induced pulmonary complaints. The women were described as 
walking home without taking the trouble to put on extra clothing. 
When the mills were visited the weather was cold, and there was a 
great abundance of bonnets and warm cloaks hanging on the walls. 
The women were also well clothed ; but the temperature of the rooms 
was evidently needlessly and capriciously high. 

It was universally stated that silk required a warm moist air, a 

south-west wind, to keep it from breaking, that it required a higher 
positive temperature in north-east winds than in summer, but still the 
masters who took the trouble to manage the temperature for them- 
selves, always preferred a temperature lower than that chosen by the 
working people. With the exception of Read & Co.’s waste mill, 
where the process is peculiar, in the few mills in which there was a 
thermometer in every room, and a strict order given to keep the room 
to a certain temperature, 60° was found to be the best degree of heat ; 
while in all less regularly conducted establishments, where rule of 
thumb prevailed, or where the choice of temperature was left to a 
workman, called the Room-steward, a much higher degree prevailed. 
Some of these men said they liked a heat between 75° and 80°, and 
others had no notion of measuring heat except by their own feelings. 
Hot processes there are and always must be, but they can be reserved 
for a few hands or for short periods of labour. ‘To keep hundreds of 
women all day, at all seasons, at this high temperature, is clearly to 
induce an irritability of surface which renders every journey to and 
from the mill a danger. 

The testimony to the sufficiency of 60° is undeniable, being the 
experience, among others of Congleton Old mill.* The warmth is 
maintained by means of steam pipes which run along every room at 
about 2 feet below the ceiling. 

It is not matter for wonder that the women who are kept at this 
high temperature and without brisk exertion crave more and more 
for warmth. A luxury which they highly appreciate is a wocden 
floor ; an open window has horrors to them, and thus the question of 
heat becomes mixed up with that of foul air. 








* Mr. Dambrill, of Sandbach, thinks 62° better than 60°. He says Bengal yellow 
requires a rather higher heat than China silk, but 65° is the maximum ever required. 
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APPENDIX. Respired air abounds ia the rooms; although their sizes are large in - 
proportion to the number of tenants ; froma good mill the follow- 
BE No.9. __ ing dimensions were obtained : A. 721 feet by 484 by 91; B. 55 by 264 
iraots from ny Ol; C. 105 by 254 by 9; although, according to the state of trad 

Reports relating PY 92 y y 9; although, according to the state of trade, 
to Outbreaks the numbers engaged “varied, it appears to be very seldom that Jess than 
of Disease. 500 feet is allotted to each head, but then the air was quite still ; seldom 
heise was there found a mill where every crevice was not stopped by these 
eee ieninela women, who complained of colds and rheumatisms if they felt the 
5 ’ slightest current. Although the rooms were often nine or ten feet 
Dr. Hunter, high, the windows did not nearly reach the top, and of them only one 
—— pane:opened in every two or three windows, and this pane was gene- 
rally half way down the window. Of course, these panes were in 
every case found shut. Sometimes a pane here and there would be 
hinged at the bottom and fall back, but this was always covered by the 
women. Sometimes small slides in the pane or a patent ventilator of 
horizontal strips of glass were used, but always so low down that its 
action, if any, was to admit cold air instead of giving exit to hot. In 
only one mill were there seen any openings above the window and 

those were very small. 

The top story of every mill had a few perforated plates let into the 
ceiling, and communicating with the loft ; in one case a shaft continued 
this arrangement to the room beneath, but even here the tube was so 
prolonged down into the room that the upper strata of air formed an 
almost undisturbed well occupying nearly half the room, and reducing 
the nominal amount of 500 cubic feet to a reality of very much less 
amount. 

* % % % * 

It is generally the duty of a room steward to open every shut 
ventilator at night and during the dinner hour. Where the women 
prefer to dine in the mill, and where, as is usually the case, no dining 
room is provided, the mid-day ventilation is completely neglected. It 
is probably not carried out to its full possible extent in any mill, and 
many masters felt no confidence in being able to enforce the ventilation 
even at night. ‘The stewards would reply to any question on the sub- 
ject, “ Well, we do open in fine weather,” and considering their fear of 
losing heat, it may be accepted that they fully carry out the mistaken 
wishes of the female hands. 

To save unnecessary waste of time, and to prevent the possibility 
of embezzling the silk, which becomes towards the end of the process 
t very valuable material, privies are established in every room. Con- 
siderable care and skill have in some cases been used in the construction 
of these privies, but it is only where it has been considered a matter of 
first importance that the rooms can be said to be free from privy smell. 
Of this smell the men complained, and the women are exposed to the 
same influence. ‘The chief difficulty is, that the privies of each floor 
are built one above another, and that the smell of the privies below 
must, if a simple shaft be used, come up with a strong gust of air when- 
ever the privy seat above or even the door is opened. To remedy. 
this, a diaphragm is often built from near the bottom to the top of the 
shaft, the half of the shaft thus shut off from the mill is carried up like 
a chimney higher than the highest privy, and thus the draught is 
diverted. The privies discharge themselves down the nearer half or 
into oblique openings in the farther one. In one mill the shatt was an 
independent building raised from the ground to above the mill, and 
accessible from each floor by a latticed gallery or bridge ; here, of 
course, no smell could reach the rooms. The next step in the disposal 

: of the dung varied. In Congleton Old mill it dropped into a swiftly 
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running and abounding brook, and thus the mill at least got rid of it. 
In other mills this facility did not exist, or the dung had sometimes 
to be searched over with a rake to prevent dishonesty. Cesspools 
sometimes half filled with spent tan were the most common receptacles, 
from which it was removed when the accumulation required it. At 
Messrs. Reads’ mill no expense seems to have been spared to render 
the privy arrangements innocuous. A tank charged with a deodorizing 
agent is fixed on wheels and runs on rails under the privies; this is 
drawn out every week, emptied, and replaced. 


ce. By Dr. Hunter on the Sanrrary Statx of CRICKHOWELL. 


The district of Crickhowell lies along the southern border of 
Brecknockshire, where it abuts on Monmouthshire, extends along the 
county boundary for about 104 miles, with a depth inland of about 
7% miles, and contains 53,000 acres. Its boundaries are those of the 
-ancient hundred of Crickhowell, a convenient arrangement, as it allows 











of a comparison of the population at the various former census. It will 
be sufficient to extract the following :— 

1831. 1851. 1861. 
Crickhowell - - 1,061 1,402 1,516 
Llanelly - ° - 4,041 9,640 9,605 
Llangattock ‘ - 2,690 5,395 5,758 
Llangunider - - 1,440 3,248 3,091 
Llangenny - ° 409 455 470 
Llanbeder - - - 359 286 280 
Partrishow - - 73 76 73 
Cwmdt, &c. - ett 1,172 1,162 
11,176 21,674 22,455 





ft is here seen that although Crickhowell is the capital of the 
district, its population bears but a small proportion to that of some of 
the inferior members. Crickhowell itself is a quiet agricultural market 
town of 1,000 people ; Cwmda, Llangenny, Llanbeder, and Partrishow, 
are pastoral parishes around it, but on the other side of the Pencyrn 
and Llangynidr mountain, along the border of the county, runs the 
Abergavenny and Merthyr Road, and this is a street of houses or 
cottages, and strewed with hamlets full of people. ‘The reason of this 
accumulation is the neighbourhood of the great Monmouthshire iron 
works of Nanty-glo, Beaufort, Ebbw, Tredegar, Sirhowey, and Rhymney. 
Nearly all the inhabitants are connected with some one of these 
establishments. About half-way along the part of the road which lies 
in the distriet, one of the ordinary hamlets has expanded into the large 
town of Brynmawr with 7,000 people. It lies in Llanelly parish, 
though several miles from Llanelly, and is now governed by its own 
Board of Health. Also at Sirhowey a great population has been 
collected at a distance of eight miles, over a high mountain, from their 
mother church of Llangunider. The new town of Beaufort, that is to 
say, the houses of those who work at the Beaufort ironworks, lies in 
Llangatiock parish, of which the original village adjoins Crickhowell, 
at a distance of five or six miles. 

It is not in large hamlets of modern origin, far remote from the care 
of the clergy and of the parochial officers, where houses have been 
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built before streets or roads were laid out, and where in prosperous 
times the swelling population, waiting for houses, have been compelled 
to use the same lodgings, and even the same beds by turns of 12 hours 
each, that one will expect to find any-surplus capital, or surplus thought, 
devoted to drains, roads, or other conveniences, which will only become 
absolute necessities at the apparently distant. day when the hamlet 
shall have grown into a town. Perhaps in the whole of England 
and Wales there will not be found a district which presents more 
natural difficulties to be encountered by these who desire the public 
health and comfort than the town and environs of Brynmawr, nor can 
there be found in the whole country a district in which the inhabitants 
show so little desire for the ordinary means of obtaining those 
advantages. It would be doing injustice to the Brynmawr Board of 
Health to omit to acknowledge, in common with those whom they 
represent, that they have had great difficulty, and that they have 
effected great improvements, but an observer passing westward, 
through the toll-bar, and beyond the Brynmawr district, sees for the 
length of two miles so complete a disregard for health and decency as 
can scarcely be matched in all England. The parts of Llangunider 
are not quite so bad as Llangattock, but here, as elsewhere, it is 
manifest that even the limited powers of the Nuisances Removal Act 
are not applied, and even if they were, they would but touch the 
surface of the evil, unless a Board of Health were established, and a 
systematic reform introduced.. The Board of Guardians has indeed 
an officer who resides at Llangwyney, near Crickhowell, but he makes 
no attempt to exercise the power of an Inspector at Beaufort, where it 
is most wanted. In hot seasons, or when an epidemic of fever has 
existed, the Board has appointed a Deputy Inspector for Beaufort 
and Sirhowey neighbourhoods, but he is then less wanted than at any 
time, as the removal of the masses of filth at such a time would have 
to be conducted (if done at all) with more skill than seems to be found 
there. The Board of Guardians on being applied to promised such 
reform as was withiu their power, but it was intimated that “ the state 
of Beaufort had been the béte noire of the Board for many years.” 

The Brynmawr Board of Health has not such an arrangement 
with the scavenger as such a population requires. The contractor 
agrees for a fixed sum of 66/. per annum to remove such ashes and 
refuse as the people may put out in a vessel in front of the house, or other- 
wise offer him. The mass of the people will only do this when the accu- 
mulation they possess becomes intolerable to them. They have not the 
temptation to withhold the refuse which a garden affords, for gardens 
are very few, but indolence, and the cultivation of a little grievance 
they possess in the fact that the contractor comes at uncertain hours, 
and that a basket of ashes, &c.. left in front of the house for him is 
knocked down and strewed over the front before he comes, keep from 
them much of the intended benefit of the arrangement. The con- 
tracting scavenger is not bound to remove this refuse to any certain 
place, nor any certain distance from the town, and it is consequently 
deposited in heaps intended to be temporary, but whose permanency 
depends on the precarious expectation of its removal by farmers; or it 
is actually, and with the sanction of the officers of the Board, used as 
dry rubbish to fill up holes. Every street and yard in the town, every 
road or open space about, is a surface of black ashes, and consequently 
heaps of refuse are not so quickly observed here as elsewhere. It will 
be necessary to introduce some alteration into the contract before the 
work can be thoroughly done. It is true that the absence of vegetables 
very much reduces the quantity of organic matter in these ashes, but 
in every other respect they are the ordinary contents of a dusthole. 
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Many miles must be travelled before the fices of this town can Aprrnprx. 
find useful employment on a farm. Brynmawr is placed 1,000 feet —— 
above the sea, on a bare and rocky mountain of many miles extent. A No. 9. . 
large population has been busy for a century in covering all the Psst thet 
upland valleys with heaps of ashes, and the sulphurous smoke of the = yaad ¢. 
ironworks stifles the hardy plants natural to the region. From this of Disease. 
absence of pasture arises one of the greatest miseries the young —-— 
population has to submit to,—the total privation of cows’ milk. Sanitary state 

Much of the water used to make the wretched substitutes for their of Ctickhowell, 
natural food, or for cows’ milk, its best substitute, is thoroughly bad. pp, Lee 
In a cottage, which unfortunately for its inmates had not the sub- pastes e 
stantial warm structure common in the town, lay a woman suffering 
from hectic fever, and within a few weeks of her end, the results of 
tubercular cavities in the lungs. The only water accessible for her 
feverish thirst was a spring, clear indeed, but thoroughly unfit for 
human consumption, and to her assuredly poisonous, which ran 
immediately outside her door, ochring all the stones it touched, and 
was of taste so ferruginous, that none but a well accustomed throat 
could swallow it. 

The houses of the district are generally almost models of what a 

cottage should be, the great majority have a back door, back-to-backs 
are rare, and substantial stone walls, with excellent wood-work, are 
common. There is seldom a plastered ceiling. The bedrooms are 
rather low, and being parted from the lower rooms by a door do not 
participate in the current of air below. In every house the kitchen 
fire is large, and hot as a furnace. Coal is allowed as part of the 
wages, or the tenancy of the house, and few labourers get less than 4 
ton a month, while many get more. It seems a point of honour to 
burn all they get, and, to relieve themselves from the fierceness of the 
fire they have excited, the house door is usually left open. A thorough 
ventilation ensues, but the blast of cold air on one side, and the burning 
heat on the other is injurious to the young, who are laid near the fire. 
The fires evolved no disagreeable vapour, but the extreme of heat and 
cold seemed to cause infinite mischief to the infantile lungs, and when 
it is considered that this custom is the rule in nine out of every ten 
houses in the district, it may be fairly expected to have been a 
principal agent in swelling the mortality. 

Another miserable cause of death of both women and babies is the 
unreasonable nature of female labour. In busy times, such as those 
from which the table is computed, women, married women with 
children at the breast, work on “the tips,” that is, work like navvies, 
underground even it was stated, up to their knees in mud, they push 
the waggons along the tramways, wheel barrows, or carry iron like 
labourers in the forges. Trade is not considered so good now, but not 
long ago so crowded was the place that the beds were never cold, day 
gangs succeeded night gangs, and the young children left at home had 
un ever changing succession of adult women to sleep with them, It 
was not likely that much disturbance was permitted from the half sufto- 
cated child ; many people see ‘‘ commonly ” women pouring spirits down 
the children’s throats, and opium, in the form of paregoric, is largely 
employed. ‘The resident surgeons think the use of opium is diminishing 
since medical attendance has been more freely afforded, but all say 
that the children get frequent tastes of rum, given either in a spirit of 
humourous kindness, or to silence their cries. The familiar use of 
the words, daod cwse, or sleepy beer, indicates that a domestic use 
of the drug is common. This luxury is made by boiling a poppy 
capsule in treacle and water, and fermenting the decoction. It is of 
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course of uncertain strength, and highly dangerous. The labour and 
habits of life of these poor women explain readily their great mortality 
from chest complaints, the mortality of their offspring follows as a 
matter of course. As a specially fatal influence may be named, the long 
intervals between the sucklings, and the prolonged term of wet 
nursing, which the desire to avoid the inconvenience of having 
children, induces the mothers to adopt. Acute diseases of the breast 
are unusually common, and give full swing to the influence of bad 
nursing. During these voluntary or involuntary intervals, the absence 
of breast milk is supplied by a thick porridge of bread, water, sugar, 
and butter, administered in a hurried way by a little girl with a spoon. 
A child, a fortnight old, was seen being indulged with this repast 
before a furious fire, the little nurse holding the spoon to the child’s 
lips, but watching through the open door the boys sliding on the 
neighbouring ice. The sugar is not so constantly used as the other 
ingredients seem to be. The heads of the family never think of milk 
for their own use, and while willing that the child should have “a bit 
of anything that is going,” object to purchase the dear and far-fetched 
luxury of milk, indeed, unless they kept up a regular demand they 
could not possibly obtain it. 

If this horrid wickedness of neglecting their children for the sake 
of increased wages (too often to be spent in riotous living), is to con- 
tinue, the best substitute for a mother’s care appears io be to create an 
establishment for the reception of these little things, no great distance 
from their mothers’ scene of employment, where the mother can call 
and give occasional suck, and where a patient old woman will at least 
protect the infants, and shelter them from cold or heat. There is at 
present no substitute for the mother’s care ; professional services to 
such a purpose, though disagreeable to sentiment, would save many 
little lives. 

It is no great praise to say that wilful infanticide is almost 
unknown to these people, when we see that this woman’s work, this 
infant’s death, is not necessary for sustenance. ‘The wages are good, 
as indeed for such work they should be, but the consumption of beer 
and spirits impoverishes the people. Brynmawr is a town of the 
labouring classes only, yet it contained 90 public houses when trade 
was good, and contains 80 now. Recklessness and dissipation go hand 
in hand, and with this number may be coupled the fact that 8 per cent. 
of the deaths of the sub-districts are accidental, occurring of course 
chiefly in the adult male population. 

No register of the annual mean temperature could be found, but 
it must be very low, Brynmaur lying higher than any town in 
England. 

While some of the local medical practioners gave prominence to the 
coldness of the winds at the high altitudes at which these villages 
stand, and others suspected a tuberculosis of the population, or spoke 
of other influences, the universal opinion gave the first place among 
the cause of mortality to bad nursing, in part the direct ill effects of the 
employment of mothers, and in part the consequence of the early abstrac- 
tion of girls from domestic life before they have gained any knowledge of 
the care of children. <A girl “married off the tips ” knows nothing but her 
unfeminine trade, she cannot make the simplest article of food or 
clothing for her child, and is surrounded by the worst advisers ; no 
wonder her child becomes rather an annoyance than a pleasure, that 
she beomes fatigued in clumsy attempts to rear it, and is at last well 
eontent to be released from the burthen. The wages of all this misery 
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is a shilling a day, and so long as the sort of work is permitted to be 
done by women, the evil will continue to result, for there seems in this 
case to be no possible palliation or middle course by which they can be 
made to do at once the duties of the most robust of men and of tender, 
careful mothers. 





d. By Dr. Stevens on the Sanirary Strate of Szacrorr. 


There is no drainage whatever at Seacroft, with the exception of 
some surface gutters which answer little or no purpose but that of 
receptacles of stagnant water and refuse matter. In some few places, 
as the passage of a road, or the formation of a path in front of a row 
of cottages, or in a few instances the building of a cottage over them, 
these ditches have been covered over for the space of a few feet in a 
very loose way ; and almost invariably where this has been the case, 
the sluggish current has been brought to a standstill by obstructions— 
chiefly the result of the precarious covering—and neighbouring dwell- 
ings or highways have been subjected to inundation of the sewage 
matter. ‘The greater portion of these surface drains lead to a large 
ditch, which runs through the lower part of the village, is then con- 
ducted under the high road through the grounds of Seabrook Hall, and 
empties itself into a small fish-pond in front of and not 50 yards from the 
Hall. After great rainfall a certain surplus gets away from the pond 
by a small brook, but this is rare; and in summer the pond becomes 
very offensive, especially in times of great drought. 

None of the cottages have any drains whatever. It is the practice 
to throw everything in the shape of sewage, garbage, refuse, and even 
solid excrement into the highway, on to the Green, or the adjacent 
midden heaps, or into a ditch if such be handy. 

The privy accommodation is very inadequate, one only for rows of 
five or six cottages ; many cottages have none whatever, and all of the 
privies examined were in an exceedingly filthy state. Almost every 
cottage had in front of it a midden-heap, There were no midden-steads 
or other conveniences for retaining the usual offscourings, refuse and 
waste that accumulate in and about dwellings. Where privies existed, 
their construction was generally very faulty ; in many instances the 
seat was merely a perforated covering to a square stone tank, with or 
without an excavation in the ground below it. Many of these tanks, 
where they had no cesspools, were constantly overflowing, or from 
their bad state of repair, or other cause, they allowed their contents to 
escape. 

For example, belonging to arow of four houses in the lower part 
of the village (Barwick Road) was a privy as above described, the 
tank was filled*with semi-fluid excrement to within eight inches of 
‘ the seat. : 

In the immediate neighbourhood a clump of four cottages called 
the “ Nooken,” was provided with a privy fixed up av the end of a 
midden-stead, into which latter the overflow from the privy found its 
way. The privy was much dilapidated, and originally made of loose 
boarding ; these had fallen away ; there was no protection against the 
weather, and the seat was so broken that it could not be used 

At Muserofts, in Flowett’s Fold, there were midden-heaps in front 
of every door, privies not fit for use, the middens used instead. 

It appeared to be the practice for the neighbouring farmers to send 
once a year only for the contents of the privy-tanks and midden-heaps, 
and they were not emptied or removed at any other time. 
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The dwellings in Seacroft are all badly constructed, and a great 
many were in a shameful state of dilapidation ; few of them had at 
their back any door, window, or other opening ; as before said, they 


Reports relating had no drains, and a large proportion had no little bit of garden, yard, 
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or even midden. 

In one house on the Green, occupied by Lindley, there was no 
back door, nor opening behind. There was no convenience for coals, 
these were thrown down in the corner of the back room or scullery. 
There was no midden-stead or place on which to throw rubbish, &c., 
except the road in front or the Green beyond. ‘The privy was a con- 
siderable distance off attached to another row of houses. As the poor, 
but tidy looking woman expressed it, “ she had no foot of ground 
beyond the house, nor convenience of any kind except her door-step.” 

In Kilburn’s cottages, closely adjacent to the last mentioned, the 
back room on ground floor was necessarily used as a bedroom. 

The floor was of stone, laid below the level of the soil, and it was 
always wet by the overflow of the contents of a privy-tank, which was 
set against the outer wall. This room was necessarily very offensive, 
and it was said to be almost unbearable at night. This was its constant 
condition.~ On examination of the privy it was found to be quite full 
of very fluid excrement. In a house occupied by ‘ Blackburn,” (closely 
adjacent) a large pool of offensive slush was found under the back 
kitchen window. There was a sink in the back kitchen, but no drain ; 
fluids thrown down the sink found their way under the wall and then 
formed the pool alluded to. There was no appearance of any drain 
whatever from the pool, which had evidently, from its size (6 feet by 
3 feet) and depth, been of long duration. 

“Salome Monks,” another house on the Green, was in a very offen- 
sive state from the soaking froma neighbouring ditch. In the back 
room, a pantry, was standing sewage to the uniform depth of seven 
inches; the exhalation from this was very filthy. In Muscroft’s house, 
before alluded to, the floor of the lower rooms was below the level of 
adjacent soil, and was constantly flooded after rainfall. In Flowett’s 
Fold was a cottage, occupied by one “ Johnson,” a ditch, which had 
been covered for a short distance in front of his row of cottages, was 
constantly blocked up and overflowing ; on lifting one of the flags in 
the sitting room, two buckets of sewage were found under the floor. 
The effluvia here very offensive ; no back opening or means of ven- 
tilation. 

The people in these houses were never well. 

The houses before alluded to in Barwick Road were very badly 
constructed ; in one of them had occurred five cases of typhoid fever, 
and one of smallpox, all at the same time. These six cases were all 
treated in the larger upstair room, which had a cubical capacity of but 
960 feet. In the smaller room a cupboard (cubical contents 540 feet) 
now sleep two boys of 16 and 18 years of age respectively. 

In the next house, with eactly simllar accommodation, a& woman is 
now down with typhoid fever. The invalid’s room, of the size of the 
larger room referred to above, was very close and stuffy ; the windows 
could not be opened owing to the inclemency of the weather, and the 
fireplace was blocked up, because the smoke from the downstairs fire 
escaped into the room ; it being the practice hereabouts, in order to 
save expense, to construct the chimneys without a partition, the one 
chimney being open to the fires on .both floors. ‘The smaller room in 
the house, of the same dimensions as the smaller room mentioned above, 
is now occupied at night by six persons. 

The water supply is very precarious; it is got from wells which 
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have been more or less drained or their supply materially ‘affected by  Apprnprx. 
mining operations, or other causes. And the quality of the water is Eur 
much complained of. Cursory examination of some of it induced the No, 3. 
belief that it was far from fit for culinary or domestic use. # neraels Jom 
; : _ Reports relating 
One well, the chief supply for the lower part of the village, ist Outbreaks 
simply a hole a few feet deep dug in the corner of a field close to a of Disease. 
lane, and in the immediate neighbourhood of some very filthy pigsties, Tiel 
midden heaps, and standing sewage and dunghill drainage. It is Reuitary BAe 
bricked round very loosely ; the top of the brickwork is level with the are cae 
adjoining soil, and it has no covering of any kind whatever. It is very ——o 
frequently dry. 
The well on the Green, the supply for the upper part of the village, 
is drained by a deeper private well, which has been dug at the Grange 
abutting on the Green. Moreover, there is a prejudice against using 
the water when it contains any, because drunken people from the 
public-house close at hand, and others, are known to use the well for 
filthy purposes. And from its unprotected state a girl was drowned in 
it a year or two since. 
Some of the inhabitants fetch water from Crossgates, a distance of 
a mile from Seacroft. This is water that is purified out of a coal mine, 
and which the proprietor allows the people to have free from charge. 
This water I examined, and found to be very thick and semi-opaque ; 
on filtering it appeared bright, but of course the majority of people who 
use it have no filters. ‘This water is very liable to change in quality 
when new levels in the mine are worked. Sometimes on opening a 
new: level the water is found to be entirely unfit for use. 
_There is another small well about a quarter of a mile from Seacroft, 
from which some of the people fetch water, but this is said to be very 
hard. Some few tubs are used for the retention of rain water, but this 
is to a very small extent, and the tubs were without covers, and gene- 
rally contained dirt and rubbish. | 
There were a few other wells and pumps belonging to private 
persons, but very few of them contained any water, or if they did it 
was found unfit for use. In the present condition, as to drainage of 
Seacroft, no wells could be kept free from impurities. 
Great numbers of pigs are kept in the village, and they are almost 
invariably in a very filthy state, and their dirty and neglected sties 
swarm together in the midst of closely surrounding cottage dwellings. 
Close to the houses in Barwick Lane was a cow and pig yard; ina 
disgusting state, loose, sloppy lay-stalls occupied half the yard. Close 
at hand, leading away from the cottages in Pottery Lane, was a very 
offensive ditch. This in its mid-course was perceived to receive the 
overflow from a privy tank, and making its way down the lane arrives 
at “Lamb’s” farmhouse, to which it has evidently carried the fever 
which is now present in that house. 
On the Green resides a pig dealer in a considerable way of business 
(Blackburn); his small yard contained five sties, a boiling house, and 
other out-buildings, besides the pond caused by the back kitchen drain 
before alluded to. It is the practice of this pig dealer to buy the 
carcases of horses, and diseased or dying cattle, and to boil them down 
for food for his pigs. I was given to understand that he had purchased 
a cow since my visit (as lately as 25th February 1864). This cow it 
was known had died of lung disease. His proceedings are a great 
nuisance, as the smell of his boiling house is very offensive, and the 
refuse therefrom, and from his pigsties, is Jet loose on to the Green in 
the immediate vicinity of his house,—only on the other side of a narrow 
road. : 
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I should mention that tapeworm ‘and hydatid disease are prevalent 
at Seacroft. | ; ar eciaiar 

I carefully examined the registers of death for the 12 years and two 
months ended 23d February 1864. In 1858, and again in 1863, deaths 
by preventable disease raised the mortality to the fearfully high rate of 
45 per 1,000 of the inhabitants. viat 

Of the 3866 deaths recorded during the 12 years and 2 months above 
alluded. to, I regret to state that in only 118 had the cause of death 
been medically certified. And I cannot help expressing a fear that the 
excessive mortality above recorded was, in some measure, aggtavated 
by the insufficient or improper attendance provided for the sick poor. 

The deaths registered for the two months of the present year were 
nine in number. ‘There is ground to hope that this high rate will not 
be maintained during the remaining ten months; but should this 
unfortunately prove the case the rate of mortality will be higher than 
any yet attained in this miserably neglected little community. 

Doubtless Seacroft might be made a healthy village with a pleasant . 
aspect. Its Green, though small, would afford ample space for 
the recreation of its limited population, instead of being, as it is now, 
an assemblage of unsightly, sweltering, lay-stalls and midden-heaps, 
intersected by foul open ditches. Its roads and lanes, now deep in 
slush, might be made as sound as any in the country, if drained ‘and 
mended. 


e. By Dr. Hunter on Fever at TILLine ton. 


Water is abundant and wells are numerous. The wells are generally 
placed in the gardens, and must receive the rain which may penetrate 
through the garden mould and manure around, but worse than that, 
they must also receive the soakings from the cesspools which are some- 
times placed within a few yards of the well, which contain a thoroughly 
fluid matter, there being no coal-ash used in the village, and which, 
being unprovided with drains, must depend on the leakage alone for 
the dispersion of the ordure and other refuse. No pumps were seen, 
the water was got by buckets, and it was stated that filthy buckets 
were constantly let down into the well, and that one well contained 
many lost buckets. . . . In one-house was found an extraordinary 
nuisance—a stone tank fixed in the house and used for the reception of 
accumulating pig-swill. The neighbours reported that pigs were kept 
for three or four months only in a year, and that the whole of the re- 
maining year was devoted to the collection of a store of animal and 
vegetable refuse to eke out the pigs’ food. They described the smell 
as most overpowering, and had frequently seen buckets full of the ma- 
terial emptied into the pig-sties and then dipped into the well for 
water to supply the house. These filthy habits could only be pre- 
vented by obliterating the tank, and the owner is now induced to 
promise to do so. 


f. By Dr. Hunter on Fever at HARPENDEN. 


The sub-district consists of the parishes of Sandridge, Redbourn, 
Harpenden, and Wheathampstead, which contain, collectively, about 
7,000 inhabitants, the bulk of whom are congregated in the four 
villages which form the centres of their respective parishes. . . . - 

The Harpenden sub-district forms a part of the great Chalk-field. 
The chalk is covered with gravel of an irregular thickness, with here 
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and there a patch of clay. Brooks intersect the country, and the inter- ArrENprx. 
vening ground is high and bleak. The land and houses are chiefly in <a" 
the hands of: great proprietors, but with the remarkable exception E Oe 
of Redbourn Common, on the bord f which ber of i soueenie dt 
Cy) 10n, e borders of which a number of small Renoris relating 
squatters have acquired freehold rights, and where the ill effects of a to Outbreaks 
poor proprietary, uncertain boundaries, and precarious tenures are felt of Disease. 
in the present epidemic. 
Although visits of fever to certain rows or groups of houses were ,, Fever a 

; 7 Harpenden, by 
remembered, and a general expectation existed that when fever should p, Hunter. 
visit the sub-district it would be found in certain localities, the sub- tes, 
district cannot be said to be subject to much epidemic or endemic 
disease. The distribution of deaths in the present attack of typhoid 
has been as follows :— 


_ Deratus from TypHoip, 1863-64, 





Sandridge A 


Se tte ee - | None. -- 
Harpenden - ~ | Bowling Alley - | Sophia Luck - - | 26th Dee. 
pS - - | Kingsburn Green - | Jos. Goodman - | 22nd Jan. 
Wheathampstead - | East Lane - - | William Bosher  - | 17th Dec. 
» - - | Lamar Lane - - | Eliza Fitzjohn - | 7th Feb. 
(puerperal) 

” - - K = - | George Fitzjohn - | 15th Feb. 
Redbourn . - | Common - - | Jos. Wells - ~ | 14th Dec. 
A - - ‘3 ~ - | Chas. Falder - - | 18th Jan. 

” - - | Libry Lane - - | Alice Collins - - | 15th Feb. 

iy - - | Mount Pleasant - | Godfrey Wilson - | 15th Feb. 

0 - - | Common - - | Mary A. Wells - | 19th Feb. 

9 = - | Sheepbrook - - | Wm. Barton - - | 25th Feb. 





On the 11th December 1863 the two men, Joseph Wells, of 
Redbourn, Common, aged 382, a labourer, and William Bosher, of 
Wheathampstead, tailor, living five or six miles apart and having no 
communication, applied for medical attendance on account of fever. 
The disease was plainly typhoid with diarrhoea. Wells died on the 
14th and Bosher on the 17th, but while Wells’s case was followed by 
the illness of most of his neighbours, and will require farther notice, 
Bosher, who lived in a detached house, which had the sole use of a well 
and privy, remained the only victim of the disease in his hamlet, until 
his widow followed in March with «a similar attack. Two children 
lived with them, and since Mrs. Bosher’s illness her mother has resided 
in the house as nurse. 

An inspection of Bosher’s house led to the committal of a sample 
of his drinking water, for analysis. The well, with a rotten structure 
of timber above it, was in the garden ; and, five or six yards from it, 
and raised two feet higher, was a brimful cesspool. Visitors to Bosher 
had complained of the water, and a supply from another well had been 
got for them; but the family habitually used their own well until a 
few weeks ago, when they abandoned it because the rottenness of the 
edge made it dangerous to approach near enough to raise a full bucket. 
This well, like the others in the neighbourhood, pierced through a bed 
of gravel to reach the chalk, and the cesspool by its side was in the 

ravel. 
: In another hamlet of Wheathamstead, called Lamar Lane, two 
persons died of “fever.” The nature of these cases was the subject of 
some controversy, and their house was not chosen for inspection. 

The next case was at Harpenden, in Bowling Alley, about half 
way between Wells’s and Bosher’s. Here Sophia Luck, 16, was 


attended by the medical officer on the 28rd and died on the pr De- 
; KK 
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AppenDix. cember, with typhoid. There was no spread to the neighbours, and no 


—- communication of infection was suspected, except that her brother, in 
No. 9. the same alley, seamed in March to be suffering from mild typhoid 


Exiracts from ¢ ; : ; 3 : 
Ravers nits , fever. But in this case, as in Bosher’s, the family had been obliged to 


to Outbreaks desert their own well, after bearing with its horrors too long a time. 
of Disease. The well was not only in.a filthy yard, unprotected, near drains and 
cesspools, but the pecple who iived newest to it were, in general terms, 
accused of dirty habits injurious to the water. 

In « far out-lying hamlet of Harpenden, called Kinsburn Green. 
the man Goodman was first attended on the 13th. and died on the 
22nd January. His house was described as healthy, but he was said 
to have been badly nursed, No spread of fever took place here. 

Thus it appears that in the parishes of Sandridge, Wheathampstead, 
and Harpenden, only six cases have been met with ; but it is different 
with Redbourn ; Wells lived in a continuous row, called Pratt’s Houses, 
and the effect of the epidemic may be seen in the annexed Table A.* 

The row of houses in which these people lived was very miserable. 
An unmade, undrained road runs in front, between the row and the 
common, behind, are various yards, containing the wells and privies, 
compactly arranged. The eye could detect no great difference between 
the houses in which fever had commenced and the others, but the first 
four houses in the list adjoined, and being one property used one privy, 
and were supplied by one well, which had a greater degree of nastiness 
than the rest, and which was spontaneously abandoned by the con- 
sumers soon after the fever appeared. Lying low in the filth yard it 
was visible that it received the surface drainage, beside what might 
result from infiltration. 

The water was of unpleasant taste and dark colour, which indi- 
cated communication with a store of soot, which a sweep kept on his 
back premises in the yard. A sample was sent to Dr. Miller. 

It is worthy of observation, that the earlier cases were the drinkers 
of this water, and that amongst them only of this group was there 
mortality ; also, that they seemed to have an instinct of one at least 
among the causes of their illness, and sought a change of water, with 
some apparent success. 

Table B.ft exhibits the detached cases in Redbourn parish, not 





Fever at 
Harpenden, by 
Dr. Hunter. 





MiAd . 
Redbourn Common, houses belonging to Messrs. Pratt and others. Cases of Fever. 
1863: Dec, 11.—Joseph Wells, self and four others of his family took fever and 
left the house. A family named Norris took the house after- 
wards, and two of them were seized on February 9th. Death, 
14th December. 
55 22.—Jarmine’s. 
» 27.—Falder’s. Death, 18th January. 
» 31.—Jesse Wells. Death, 19th February 
1864; Jan. 23.—Aslin’s. 
» 81.— Waller’s. 
» 28.—FPollard’s. 
+ 28.—Johnson’s, 
Feb. 6.—Melin’s. 
»  6.—Bail’s. 


7 


i6.—Hedge’s. 


B. 
Redbourn. Houses in which cases of Fever occurred detached from the mass above 
tabled. 


1864; Feb. 2.—Collins, Libry Lane. Death, 15th February. 
5, 22.—Gravestick, Lamb Lane. 
Walduckh, behind the School. 
Lonnan, Chureh End. 
Wilson, Mount Pleasant. Death, 15th February. 
Barton, Sheep Brook. Death, 25th February. 
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forming part of the group of houses of which Wells’s was the insani- 
tary centre. 

_A slight febrile sensation had affected many persons whose names 
do not appear in these two lists. All were people of the lower working 
class, and most of them had to apply to the parish. The Guardians 
seem to have afforded food with liberality, and the medical officer was 
keenly alive .to the necessity of it; still it must be noticed that the 
Paupers are not well supplied with wine, the article shown to me being 
deceptive and innutritious. The medical officer had, on the 11th of 
January and the 22nd of February, asked the Board of Guardians to 
put in force the Nuisances Removal Act ; he specially condemned the 
lower parts of Redbourn Common. ‘The Board had appointed the re- 
lieving officer as Inspector of Nuisances, but neither as part of the 
regular duties of the office, nor on the occasion of the present epidemic, 
had much energy been shown. 


g. By Dr. STEVENs on the Santrary STATE of the CoLLiERyY- 
SETTLEMENTS at GILESGATE Moor. 


In pursuance of my instructions, I visited most of the large colliery 
villages in the Durham Union, and a great many in the adjacent unions 
of Lanchester, Chester-le-Street, Houghton-le-Spring, Sedgefield, 
Easington, and Auckland. 

With very few exceptions, the general statement that no means 
are taken to secure the health of the inhabitants would be true of all 
of them. 

The general plan appears to have been to huddle together in the 
narrowest possible space, close to the pit’s mouth, a sufficient number 
of cottages to shelter the colliers and their families. ‘These cottages 
are almost always built either “single” or “double,” and in long single 
or parallel “rows.” The double cottages consist of two rooms, gene- 
rally very small, on the ground, and a loft over. The single cottages 
have only one room below, and the Icft above. Access to this loft is 
usually had by means of a ladder, and it is constantly (almost invariably) 
used as a dormitory for children, though it is not ceiled, and often only 
partially floored... The general plan of the double cottages is that the 
rooms on the ground should be back and front, with external doors to 
each,—these are by far the most airy and wholesome ; but it is not 
uncommon to divide two adjacent cottages transversely, making the 
two front rooms and loft over one tenement, while the two hack rooms 
constitute one double or two single tenements. 

The rows of cottages are situated at varying distances ; in the 
better settlements they are 50 or 60 feet apart, while in some they are 
so close, as hardly to admit of the passage of a donkey cart. In some 
villages the fronts of the cottages have a fair roadway between them, 
while at the back there is hardly space to permit two people to pass. 

Middensteads and privies are rarely met with, many long rows 
of cottages have no convenience of either kind. The whole of the 
roadway, both before and behind the rows, is generally a succession of 
dust heaps, on to which are thrown all slops, garbage and refuse, and 
the emptyings of such chamber utensils as are used. The heaps and 
neighbouring roadway being far oftener used for all purposes of personal 
easement without the medium of any utensil. In addition to these 
heaps there is, most commonly, an open gutter, dividing an Imaginary 
footpath from the remainder of the so-called roadway by its sluggish 
stream of offensive mud. The roadway, back and front, is almost 
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always unprepared soil, not hardened or paved in any way, and often: 
mere dust. 

In some villages privies were provided years ago, but it appeared 
that the colliers would not use them, and had wantonly destroyed them. 

Generally speaking, a covered drain is not to be met with, but 
there are some few pleasing exceptions to this. The ordinary plan is 
to construct the colliery settlement on the slope of a bank, and then 
the open gutters act more advantageously, though they are generally 
blocked up. Many of the villages, as those on. “Gilesgate Moor, have 
not the advantage of elevation, and then the unprotected ditches are of 
little use, and become exceedingly offensive. 

The water supply is in some places very precarious, the inhabit: 
ants depending on that pumped out of the coal pits, or on that from 
field drainage, for all uses, domestic and cnlinary. ‘These field drains 
yield iittle or no supply in summer, and the pit water is’ liable to vary 
in quality materially as the mine proceeds. Sometimes water that had 
been held in fair esteem for some period, becomes almost black on a new 
level being opened, or it may cease to flow. In some places, as in some 
of the villages in Gilesgate Moor, water is supplied to certain’ stand- 
cocks from neighbouri ing waterworks ; but on inquiry it appeared that at 
most places the water was not always ‘‘on,” at many it was not on at fixed 
periods, and sometimes it was cut off for a week or a fortnight together. 
Under all these contingencies water had.to be fetched from a greater or 
less distance, or purchased from water-carts. Even in those villages 
in which was the best water supply, many of the inhabitants weref orced 
to buy water for culinary purposes, as. the water on which they had 
mainly to depend was liable to contamination from many sources. 

In. some places, over-crowding of dwellings is permitted to a 
great extent, this is often unavoidable, as the houses are almost 
invariably built on the same model, and they are not. calculated for 
the accommodation of a large family. In one of the double houses in 
Teesdale Terrace—two rooms and a loft—fourteen persons constantly 
reside. A widower with a family had married a widow, who also had 
a family, and several of the children were getting on towards puberty. 
However, the over-crowding most to be complained of is that conse- 
quent on the practice, largely prevalent among the colliers, of taking 
lodgers. There is no check upon the extent to which this liberty may 
be carried, and it is frequently much abused. 

I had no time in so cursory an inquiry to consult the death register 
of these districts; but I met with evidence enough to show that 
disease was very common and that: minor ailments, nausea, vomiting 
and diarrhcea are very constantly present in the places in whieh the 
neglect of ordinary cleanliness was most manifest. 

To effect an amelioration of the grave defects of sanitary provision 
to which the colliery districts are now exposed appears to be: no: easy 
task. ‘The most hopeful feature is thé earnest wish, almost universally 
expressed, of the colliers themselves. 

It must be stated here that colliers are of two diane classes. 
The old localised collier, who has lived probably the greater part, if 
not the whole, of his life in or about one spot, and the wandering, 
migrating or vagabond colliers who stay in a locality only so long as 
they can “be tolerated, or until their repeated misdemeanors render it 
desirable for their own sakes that they should go afield. : 

The old steady working colliers and a great many of the migratory 
class are remarkable (under all. the circumstances very remarkable) 
for the cleanliness and general..tidiness. of: their wives, children, and 
houses—inside that is; but here their influence stops.. They have not 
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means at their disposal for making the out-doors even tolerably clean. APPENDIX, 
And from the nature of their service and of their holding of their tene- Messi 

- ments it is difficult to devise an alteration. P No. 9, 
All colliers are “bound” to the colliery lessee or owner for twelve Paid tia ho. 
months. Nothing short of fraud or crime can separate the contracting ek Outbreaks 
parties for that period ; if the colliers express discontent or in any way of Disease. 
annoy the “viewer” a mark or memorandum is made against their ; 

names, and at the annual “binding ” such men are turned of. They go cae aipte 
about in bodies at these times from colliery to colliery until they get Berm ensa a 
afresh “ binding.” | Gilesgate Moor 

The colliery owners or lessees either build, or hire from others, by: ictih 
cottages sufficient to house all their “hands.” The colliery owners Dr. Stevens. 
or lessees, as the case may be, are always the landlords or virtual 
owners of the tenements in which the colliers reside. When the 
“binding” is completed the hands are placed in cottages either single 
or double according to their requirements, and they are charged a 
merely nominal rent of sixpence per fortnight ; this payment en- 
titles them to all the coals they may require for their own use.* In 
some places the owners also supply water. This is the case in 
some of the settlements on Gilesgate Moor—Brownside for in- 
stance. Here the owners contract with the Durham Water Company 
to supply certain stand cocks, and it was here that the inhabitants 
told me that the water was sometimes “ off” for a week or a fortnight 
at a time. For this water the colliery lessees charge, that is deduct 
from wages, 33d. per fortnight, and the deduction is made whether the 
water be “on” or “ off.” 

Again, the colliery lessees, or rather their viewer, in most cases 
contract with farmers for the removal of ash heaps, dung heaps, &c. 
Many of the farmers are guardians of the poor, they will not trouble 
themselves about the removal, excepting at the times that such dressing 
could be used on the land; therefore, throughout the hot summer 
months the filthy mounds are allowed to reek in the sun immediately 
under the windows and close to the pantries or food cupboards of the 
cottages. . 

If any complaint be made by the colliers the viewer marks him for 
discharge at the next “binding.” If any one else attempts to interfere 
he is referred to the local authority which is charged with the admi- 
nistration of the Nuisances Removal Acts. That authority in the 
Gilesgate Moor Viilages is the Board of Guardians of the Durham 
Union. The colliery viewers, the virtual landlords, are, many of them, 
guardians. 

It appears to me that no part of the “truck system” could be 
worse than what obtains in these densely populated districts. The 
collier is bound to take as part of his hiring a house surrounded with 
pestiferous influences, he cannot help himself, and it appears doubtful 
whether any one else can help him, except his proprietor (he is to all 
intents and purposes a serf), and his proprietor first consults his balance 
sheet and the result is tolerably certain. The collier is also often 
supplied with water by the proprietor which, whether it be good or 
bad, delivered or held back, he has to pay for, or rather he suffers a 
deduction for, from his wages. 











* T ascertained that in some old colliers’ cottages the fire in the grate had not been 
allowed to go out for 20 or even 25 years. 
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h. By Dr. Bristow on FEevER at GRANTHAM. 


The late epidemic appears to have commenced last November, and 


Extracts from to have increased in severity up to about the end of March or the 
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beginning of April. Since this time it has gradually subsided, and at 
the time of my visit, (June 10th to 14th, 1864,) few cases remained, 
and these were chiefly convalescent. The total number of cases which 
have occurred during the epidemic it is impossible to ascertain, it is 
impossible even to learn with anything like accuracy how many have 
been under medical treatment. The cases, however, seem to have 
been numerous, and judging from the mortality, the epidemic seems to 
have been a severe one. Thus from December 13th, when the first 
fatal case was registered, to May 14th, when the last was registered, 
22 persons died of f fever, —11 in Gr antham, 10 in Spittlegate and one in 
Little Gonerby. 

The fever has clearly been true typhoid or enteric fever. . . . 

The epidemic has been ascribed to various causes, such as to the 
foggy and close condition of the atmosphere which prevailed early in 
the year, to defects of drainage, to impure water, to bad quality of gas, 
and even to other conditions. Several of these, the state of the gas 
included, may be dismissed at once from consideration. 

With regard to the water, the case is not so clear. River water was 
mixed with the spring water of the company from August of last year 
until March, and the water was during this time often turbid and 
undrinkable. It must be borne in mind too that the river water was 
taken from the Witham a mile above the town, and that two or three 
miles above the source of supply, the river receives a portion of the 
drainage of a village. Thus it will be seen that the company’s water 
was impure, and probably contained a minute amount of sewage, from 
a little before the commencement of the epidemic until the epidemic 
attained its height. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the disease broke out, and was most fatal at a place called the 
Wharf, the inhabitants of which used for drinking and other purposes 
water derived from a neighbouring canal, and not from the company’s 
supply pipes ; that many of those families which suffered most severely 
from fever have habitually employed the conduit-water,* which con- 
tinued apparently good ; and that many others who have suffered, 
drank during the period of the epidemic as they had done previously 
water from their own wells.t So that if the fever has been due to any 
pelsonous quality of water, this poisonous quality must have been 
shared by the canal-water, the conduit-water, and the weil-water, as 
well as by the water furnished by the company. 

Had the condition of privies and of sewerage anything to do with 
causing the disease? There is no doubt that defects of the kind here 
referred to are universal. In the localities inhabited by the poor, the 
privies are such as have been already described, and the drains, where 
they exist, are generally untrapped. In the localities inhabited by the 
better classes, privies of this kind are less frequent, and water-closets 
are tolerably common ; but it is quite certain that some of them are 
objectionably placed, that the private drains are commonly untrapped, 
and that the sewers with which they communicate are generally, in 
some part of their course at least imperfect, and hence more or less of 
the nature of elongated cesspools. Knowing then as we do that 
typhoid fever has been shown over and over again to arise from the 


* This was the case with Mr. Councillor White’s family where seven out of eight 
children have had fever. 


+ This, amongst other places, was the case on one side of Spring Gardens, 
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effluvia of accumulated human excrement, and that, throughout the Arpenprx. 
whole town of Grantham such effluvia have prevailed, there remains 
I think, scarcely a doubt that the disease must be attributed to Sen 
this cause. The fact that the disease has prevailed chiefly among aoe a Ae: 
the better-off classes, is on the whole, confirmatory of this view ; e Outhrantar 
inasmuch as it is their houses chiefly which are connected with the of Disease. 
_ imperfect sewers (and connected too by imperfect means) and it is 
mainly along the streets which they occupy that the principal sewers _, Fever at 
of the town pass with their (until recently) untrapped gully-holes Grantham ae 
‘ iy BU) *+ Dr. Bristowe. 
How far the use of the Mow-beck water for watering the streets may 
be injurious, I do not venture to guess. Again, how far atmospheric 
imfluences may have acted prejudicially, I can scarcely say. That 
mere thickness and stagnation of atmosphere are competent to produce 
typhoid fever, there is of course no reason to believe ; and hence that 
the late epidemic was due to such causes cannot be admitted ; but it is 
not at all improbable that these may have promoted the action of other 
more efficient causes ; that they may for example have prevented the 
dissipation of poisonous exhalations, and so have led to accumulation 
of those which naturally produce typhoid fever, and thus have been 
indirectly instrumental in producing the disease. 
J am bound to state that so far as I could ascertain, the authorities 
of Grantham, Spittlegate and Little Gonerby are all anxious to promote 
in various ways the cleanliness of their respective districts. And in 
Grantham especially the occurrence of tle fever epidemic has led to the 
suppression of many nuisances. Still sanitary improvements are 
greatly needed. ‘The chief requirements throughout the town are 
evidently, Ist, an improved water supply ; 2nd, an improved drainage ; 
and 8rd, a more systematic attention to nuisances. As regards the 
water supplied to the town, its quality is evidently now very much 
better than it has been; and measures have been taken by the com- 
pany which there is fair reason to hope will ere long eventuate in the 
complete removal of all legitimate grounds of complaints against it. 
Sewage, which above all things requires to be carried out on a 
uniform and well considered plan, seems to be under the authority of 
no one. The Town Council of the municipal borough has no control 
over the sewers, neither have the Board of Guardians, nor the Sanitary 
Committees of Spittlegate and Little Gonerby. The surveyors of high- 
ways have a questionable power over them, they have (that is to say) 
jurisdiction over sewers intended merely to drain the roads, but not 
apparently over sewers made for other purposes; moreover, the 
surveyors of highways of the three divisions of Grantham are wholly 
independent of one another, and are responsible only to the open 
vestries by which they are respectively elected. How is it possible, 
under such circumstances, that Grantham can ever be efficiently 
sewered ? It may be answered that the surveyors really do construct 
sewers, and I admit that they do; but they construct them under disad- 
vantages which have already been pointed out, and what they do from 
time to time is necessarily done without reference to any general plan 
of sewerage. I confess, [ cannot understand the grounds on which the 
Town Council of the municipal borough have, through the action of a 
minority of their body, declined to avail themselves of the advantages 
which the adoption of the Local Government Act would give them. 
They have sewers which are ackowledged to be insufficient and detec- 
tive; they have sewers over which neither they, nor apparently any other 
body, have any presiding power, and yet they hesitate to adopt the Act 
which has been especially devised to remove such disadvantages as 
those under which they labour, » 














APPENDIX. As regards the removal of nuisances it is obvious that latterly, on. 
te account chiefly of the prevalence of fever, considerable progress has 
Ae been made. Inspection, however, with the object of discovering the 


Extracts from : : : : : 
Reports relating ©Xistence of nuisances has not hitherto been systematically carried out. 


to Outbreaks This can of course only be done effectually by officers appointed 

of Disease. specially for the purpose. It is very doubtful whether an inspector of 

police (who is the inspector of nuisances in the municipal borough) can 

G Fever at compatibly with the due performance of his proper functions discharge 

rantham, by : Pe: ‘ ; mas 4 

Dr. Bristowe, the extra duty ; but it is quite certain that the relieving officer of a 
large district (who is supposed to be the inspector in Spittlegate and 
Little Gonerby) can only nominally perform the special duties of an 
inspector of nuisances. 

Finally, I cannot help remarking that the town of Grantham labours 
under great disadvantages, arising from the fact that it consists of three 
almost wholly independent parishes; and that if (as was formerly 
contemplated) the limits of the borough were extended so as to include 
Spittlegate and Little Gonerby, and the Local Government Act. were 
administered over the whole area by one body, the results to the town 
of Grantham would be in the highest degree beneficial, 








Fever at i. By Dr. Bristowr on Fever at DEBENHAM. 


Debenham, by ; ; ) 
Dr. Bristowe. |The parish of Debenham, in the Bosmere and Claydon Union, . 


oa is one of the largest and most populous parishes in the Union, and 
contained, in 1861, 1,488 inhabitants. ‘The number of inhabitants, 
however, is supposed to have diminished somewhat since that time. 
* * * * x. 
From what I learnt from the medical practitioners of Debenham 
(Messrs. Lock and Moore) it would seem that the parish is generally a 
healthy parish, but that fever occasionally prevails in it ; not so much, 
however, of late years as it did some 20 years or more since. So far as 
I could ascertain, fever seems to have been common during the earlier 
part of the present year ; at least many persons were attacked with 
diarrhea and evinced much prostration, and a few died. Several 
persons in a house, and in some cases whole families, were affected. 
The disease, however, was far from general, but seems to have clung 
to the eastern portion of the village and especially to the houses 
bordering on the pond or in its immediate neighbourhood. It would 
seem, and is by no means improbable, that this stagnant receptacle 
for filth was pestiferous and the direct cause of the illness which 
prevailed. 3 
The Board of Guardians of the Bosmere and Claydon Union (of 
which the Chairman is the Reverend Frank Steward of Barking, and 
the Clerk is Mr. A. Cobbold of Tower Street, Ipswich) is the only 
local authority for carrying out the provisions of the Nuisances 
Removal Acts. It meets once a week (except in harvest time) at 
Barham, 8 miles from Debenham. There has, I believe, been no Sanitary 
Committee, neither has the Board interfered in sanitary matters, unless 
any nuisance has been brought under its notice by one of the two 
Relieving Officers who appear to be also the inspectors of Nuisances. 
During the last few months, however, the prevalence of fever has led 
the Vicar of Debenham to take active steps to procure the suppression 
of many of the nuisances which prevailed throughout the village. The 
Relieving Officer of the district was directed for a while to inquire into 
the existence of nuisances, and to see to their removal. In consequence 
of these steps many ditches have been cleansed; the cesspools beneath 
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the gullyholes have been emptied; many ‘privies (as has “been 
stated) have been prevented from emptying themselves into’ water 
courses and ditches, and have had brick-built covered cesspools cone 
structed ; and certain drains have been improved. Further, a Sanitary 
Committee (consisting of the guardians of the-hundred to which 
Debenham belongs) has been recently appointed to meet in Debenham, 
and to inquire into its sanitary condition. This Committee held its first 
meeting there during the time of my visit. I may mention that the 
roads and sewers are under the management of the Surveyors of 
Highways. 

- Finally, asregards the sanitary requirements of Debenham, it seems 
to me that nuisances and practices prevail which require constant 
attention. For this reason it is to be hoped that the Sanitary Com- 
mittee which has been recently formed may have a permanent institution, 
and that a sanitary officer may be appointed for the purpose of searching 
out nuisances and seeing that they are abated. The nuisances here 
referred to are specially those arising from pigs and other animals 
kept in an uncleanly condition, from foul middens, pits and cesspools, 
and from offensive open drains and ditches. But other matters besides 
these require amendment; thus, some privies have been erected 
in situations whence they ought to be removed ; many (now provided 
with open pits) ought to have brick built covered cesspools substituted; 
the gullyholes of the street drains should all be trapped, and the outlets 
of the drains carried beyond the hmits of the village ; the stagnant 
pools of rain-water ought (for drinking purposes) to be suppressed and 
well-water substituted ; and that reservoir of filth, the pond, ought to 
be filled up. There can be little doubt that it would be beneficial for 
the village if it were thoroughly and effectually sewered; short of this 
it would probably be advantageous if the present imperfect sewers were 
to be so far extended as to enable them to receive all the house-drains 
of the village and the overflow from privy cesspools. 


k. By Dr. Bucaanan on the SANrTARY State of Bripporr. 
* * * * 


Many of the private courts in Bridport are badly paved, so that 
water and slops are not properly carried off. The rainfall of these 
courts is got rid of by gutters on the surface, or more generally by 
drains just under the surface, the inlets to which are sometimes 
trapped, sometimes not. These drains receive besides rain the refuse 

water of the houses, a part of the soakage from the dust bin or cess- 
pool, and probably often the contents of chamber vessels. Their 
contents are usually offensive and, as they frequently have openings 
close to the door sills of the cottages, are often complained of by the 
residents. 

. The small superficial drains of the courts and the house drains of 
the main streets discharge themselves into public sewers that run in 
the course of the principal thoroughfares. ‘The sewers are generally 
two for each street, one under the roadway receiving drains from the 
one side, the other behind the opposite houses receiving the drainage 
of that side of the street. They are either brick barrel or half barrel 
drains or square stone gutters. None of them exceed 20 inches n 
diameter, and are only meant to carry off rain and the liquid refuse 
of houses. The public sewers are generally so near the surface that 
any house with a basement has to adopt special means for draining it, 
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and in some instances adjacent courts cannot be drained for want of 
fall to the public sewer. 

The fall of the public sewers is good where the street has a good 
incline, but it is in many places insufficient where the road is nearly 
ona level. ‘In several such instances sewers have been found half 
full of solid matters, and have sometimes been reported «quite imper- 
vious even to liquids. 

The solid refuse of Bridport is almost universally caught in cess- 
pools. There are indeed in the borough some 70 waterclosets, but the 
ereat majority of these discharge themselves, as the ordinary privies 
do, into cesspools, their liquid overflow passing into the drains. Only 
avery few of the better class houses send the solid matters of their 
waterclosets into the town drains. The cesspools are in most instances 
brick vaults and the byelaws of the Local Board enact that all future 
cesspools shall be made water-tight. But in many existing instances 
the cesspools are mere excavations in the soil. The cesspool is usually 
placed directly under the privy, in such a way that the flooring has 
to be disturbed to empty it of its contents. In this respect the cess- 
pools differ from the Lancashire “ middens,” which receive also the 
dust and ashes of the household, substances which to a considerable 
degree act as deodorisers to the contained soil. A few houses at the 
lowest part of the town drain straight into the river, on the surface of 
which soil was seen floating. 

The houses of well to do people are generally furnished each with 
its own privy ; but the cottages tenanted by the artizan and labouring 
classes have usually only one privy to several houses. Perhaps the 
general proportion throughout the town is one privy to every four 
such cottages. But the following is not a solitary instance :—Cox’s 
Court is composed of four houses in South Street, a row of seven 
cottages behind, two others at a little distance, with spinning walks 
and worksheds. ‘Two privies contiguous to each other are situate at 
the side of the spinning walks at some distance from the main group 
of buildings. They afford the only accommodation for the thirteen 
houses with their 47 residents, as well as for other workpeople engaged 
in the spinning grounds. The vault of these privies was found full 
up to the floor level, and the door of one of them was off its hinges. 
In such an instance as this court, the people profess to take their 
night vessels past their neighbours’ houses to empty them into the 
privies some hundred yards off, but it is certain that they often do 
empty them into the drain at their door sill, or else upon the dust bin 
if it happen to be handier than the privy. 

There is no rule how often cesspools are to be emptied ; that is 
held to depend upon the size of the vault. In practice they are 
emptied only as they are full every few years, sometimes not for a 
dozen years or more. Even thus, they have been emptied much 
more frequently since the Local Government Act was adopted than 
formerly. 

The privies and the drains in most of the courts smell very offen- 
sively, and where there is but little movement in the air, the bad 
smell is perceived through the whole of a court, even at a considerable 
distance from the privy. 

Ashes and vegetable refuse from houses are commonly stored in 
large uncovered ashpits, one to each court but even these are some- 
times wanting, and refuse is piled carelessly in some corner. The 
contents of the ashpits are apt to get soaked by rain and waste water, 
and bad smells are constant from the decomposition that ensues. 
Moreover, as has been said, they often receive other matters that 
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should not be thrown on them. There is no public provision for Arrmnprx, 
emptying the ashpits of the town. <A portion of their contents is 
laid on the gardens or otherwise got rid of, but they are not systema- ii 

tically, and very rarely completely, emptied. They constituté another, Faia asins cats 
and a serious source of contamination to the air. | pv Writs 

Some few instances were observed of animals being kept close of Discase, 

to houses in dirty and ill-constructed sheds and sties. These cases a 

are much less numerous since the Inspector’s appointment. The Sazitary state 


slauchter- ar ‘ P ‘ ° of Bridport by 
atin en houses of the town are well regulated and mostly in good Dr. Bashatiant 
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The water supply of Bridport is from wells sunk 15—30 feet 
into the marlstone and (at the lower part of the town) into the 
subjacent clay. The water of many of these wells habitually becomes 
turbid after rain. In some the water has been known to smell 
offensively.* Cases have been discovered where surface drains 
actually discharge themselves into a well. At the lowest lying parts 
of the town the water appears to become impure to the senses more 
frequently than in the upper parts, and drinking water is largely 
obtained from a spring supplied from the hills across the river in 
Bothenhampton parish. This water is described as being constant 
in flow and appearance. Two gentlemen’s houses that stand alone 
above the town on the north are supplied by deeper wells that go 
below the marsltone bed into the lower lias, Their water is of very 
constant characters and is probably derived from the surface of the 


clays. ‘The workhouse is also supplied with water from a deep well. 
* sK SS * * 








To recapitulate ; the town of Bridport enjoys by its position, ele- 
vation, and soil every natural sanitary advantage. It is of manage- 
able size. Its main streets are wide and its houses are not as closely 
packed as usual in towns. But in the general plan of its construction 
exception must be taken to the insufficient ventilation of the smaller 
courts. ‘The main sanitary defects of Bridport are such as admit of 
reinedy at the hands of its local authorities. They consist in ineflicient 
paving and scavenging of private courts, imperfect surface drainage, 
and the retention of decomposing ordure and refuse about the houses. 
The air of the town is polluted seriously and on a considerable scale 
in consequence of these defects. ‘The water is also apt to be polluted. 
‘The occupation of the people is in the main a healthy one, but certain 
branches of it are likely to be injurious to the lungs. In so far as the 
factory system prevails, it would produce its usual result in the neglect 
of children. 

(1). To fevers, as constituting one of the most preventable of all 
causes of death, especial consideration is due. It will be desirable 
to understand exactly what the position of the town is with respect to 
this disease. 

The death-rate of Bridport sub-district from fevers, in persons of 
all ages, has been 114. Of the three parishes Allington has suffered 
most, showing a fever death-rate of 136. 

England and Wales are divided into 627 registration districts. 
Of these districts, eleven had a fever death-rate under 40; in forty- 
four the fever death-rate did not exceed 50; in a hundred and two 
districts it did not exceed 60, and a good many of these are purely 





* Described in a local broadsheet as “looking yellow, tasting strongly, with a nice 
good drainy smell.” 
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town districts. In regard to their mortality from fever, 92. only. of 
the 627 districts had a larger mortality than Bridport sub-district, 
and 36 of them only had a higher mortality than Allington. Again 
London had a fever death-rate of 85. London is divided into 86 re- 
gistration districts; out of these, five only appear to have had a fever 
death-rate so high as Bridport sub-district, and only three of them 
appear to have. had a fever death-rate so high as Allington. In truth, 
scarcely one London district really reaches the fever death-rate of 
Bridport, for those which appear to exceed it are chiefly those in 
which the great metropolitan hospitals receiving fever are situated. 
With London City, with Clerkenwell, with Marylebone and St. Pancras, 
Bridport will not bear a moment's comparison as to its fever mortality ; 
no nor even with Holborn, or Bethnal Green or St. Giles. eri 

Fever appears to have been present during each year, and has not 
come as a solitary epidemic. In the ten years reviewed it has been 
fatal in the sub-district as follows :—1854 (part), two deaths ; 1855, 
eight ; 1856, thirteen ; 1857, seven ; 1858, fourteen ; 1859, twelve ; 
1860, twelve ; 1861, eight ; 1862, three ; 1863, five ; 1864 (part), six.* 

The fever is variously described in the death register, as synochus, 
typhus, typhoid, gastric, continued, inflammatory, simple ; but there 
appears no doubt that all the continued fever has been typhoid of the 
usual intestinal type. 

An interest attaches to the more exact localisation of fatal fever 
in the three parishes. Out of 49 deaths in ten years in the parish of 
Bridport, 25 occurred in South Street, 7 in East Street, 5 in West 
Street, 5 in St. Michael’s Lane; the adjacent unnamed courts being 
in each case included in speaking of a street. In the absence of 
detailed population-returns no rigorous conclusion can be drawn as 
to the relative prevalence of fever in each locality, but there can be 
no question about the worse position that South Street holds in 
comparison with other parts of the parish.. In Allington, 18 out of 
25 deaths from fever occurred in North Allington, the remainder in 
West Allington. Probably this distribution is much according to 
population. In Bradpole parish, 8 out of 13 fever deaths happened 
in the part within the borough. 

Fever has lately been prevalent in Bridport to a greater extent 
than during recent years. Cases have occurred both in the poorer courts 
and in better class houses. ‘Twenty-six cases appear on the books 
of the district Medical Officer for Bridport and Allington parishes, 
and it is estimated that about an equal number have been attended by 
him on the public account without their names being entered. The 
cases attended within the borough by private practitioners have 
numbered some 30 or 40. The whole number of cases within the 
three parishes may therefore be stated at about 100 in the first. six 
months of 1864. At. this estimate of. the number of cases, the 


-mortality has been remarkably low, and such is the experience of the 


medical men. 
ss % sk # # 
The sanitary work that has been done in Bridport since the adoption 
of the Local Government Act has consisted :—({A.) In the investigation 
of nuisances by the Inspector and in the service on owners of the 
following notices,—in respect of privies and cesspools 274, including 





* Tn all 90 cases, in which “fever” has been tne primary cause of death, and these 
are exclusive of several entries, such as “muco-enteritis” where it may well be 
surmised that typhoid fever was the cause of death, though not so named on the 
register. 
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some few notices for the construction of new privies; in respect of 
drainage 47, of which 41 were served in 1860 ; for emptying dust-bins 
and removing dung heaps 369; for removing pigs 40; for removing 
damaged wheat 2; making in all 732 notices besides various ver 
warnings. Most of these nuisances were abated, the removal of soil 
and filth being facilitated by a night cart lent gratuitously by the 
Local Board. In some instances the requirements of notices have been 
neglected and no further action has been taken. In three cases offend- 
ing parties have been summoned before the magistrates. Lime-whiting 
and cleansing of houses, ventilation, and over-crowding, improvement 
of paving, and supply of more dust-bins have not formed the subject of 
any notices. 

(B.) The Local Board has adopted certain byelaws respecting 
drainage, cesspools and ashpits, and for preventing nuisances. It 
receives periodical reports from its Inspector which have dealt with 
certain general sanitary defects of the town as weil as with individual 
nuisances. Besides the necessary paving, watering, and scavenging of 
the public streets, the Board in 1860-61 caused the public drains to 
be examined, and to be cleaned out where they were choked. <A small 
length of 9-inch sewer has been recently constructed by the Board for 
the relief of certain premises near Barrack Street. But the Board has 
taken no systematic measures for improving the drainage or for removing 
the night soil of the town. In 1861, a report was obtained upon im- 
proving the water supply of the town, but no action was taken for 
obtaining such improvement. 

In the presence of epidemic disease in Bridport in June 1864, 
recommendations as to the means most desirable for immediate adoption 
were made in the sense of their Lordships’ General Memorandum, and 
a copy of that Memorandum was communicated to the Local Board. 

On June 10th, a Committee of the Board had been appointed to 
examine with the Inspector into the nuisances of the town. This 
Committee reported on July 19th that steps were immediately wanted 
for effectually cleansing, and periodically emptying ashpits and cess- 
pools in cases of nuisance, and that all ashpits that received anything 
but ashes should be covered and should be emptied by their owners 
at least once a week. To the report was appended a schedule of places 
found by the Committee to require improvement in these respects. 
This report was adopted by the Board. It was further ordered that 
a pump should be erected at the public expense to supply water to 
the lower parts of South Street. 

In Bridport then, it appears, that care has been taken to detect 
and remedy more flagrant nuisances, and that there is a disposition 
to extend this supervision further. But the degree of sanitary 
improvement that comes of mere inspection is of necessity limited to 
the action of individuals. What is now imperatively required is some 
systematic and thorough action by the authorities themselves for the 
purification of the town. The purity of water will probably be best 
ensured by avoiding altogether the risks of shallow wells in the soil 
of the town, and by bringing a supply from outside reservoirs. On 
this plan, an abundant supply of water at a high level may be secured, 
to the great promotion of cleanliness in courts and houses and 
persons. 

But most urgently Bridport must be purified from the mass of 
putrid matter that lies in its privy vaults, and poisons the air by its 
decomposition. So long as the system lasts of storing up decaying filth 
for months and years, the town will have a high death-rate and the 
epidemic diseases particularly will find an excessive number of victims, 
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To get rid of all soil and soakage, profitably to the fields if possible, 
but at all events to get rid of them out of the town before they decom- 
pose, is the problem to which the sanitary authorities of Bridport 
should at once earnestly address themselves. 


l. By Dr. Hunter on alleged injury from the SewaGE-works at 
NorTHAMPTON. 


The government of the sewage of the borough of Northampton is 
vested in the Improvement Commission. Besides the ordinary cleaning 
and lighting, the Commission is engaged in laying down drain pipes or 
culverts in the public roads, and in inducing the neighbouring inha- 
bitants to avail themselves of them. ‘These culverts end in tanks, in 
which the sewage is subiected to the action of chloride of iron and 
lime, after which the deposited feces are mixed with coal-ashes and 
sold from time to time as manure. ‘The spot on which this work is 
done is well chosen, being low and near the river, to the east of the 
town, and half a mile from the seat of any dense population. The 
town, however, is growing, and many very excellent “ villas” are built 
slong the Billig Road, which passes the Commissioners’ works at a 
distance a little exceeding a quarter of a mile, and at an elevation of 
about 100 feet above them. Between the town and these new villas 
stands the County Infirmary, and a little beyond them the Lunatic 
Asylum. Adjoining to the works, the Commissioners formerly let to 
Mr. Robertson ground on which to carry on a manufacture of the 
products of the distillation of gas refuse, oils, tar, &e. In November 
1862, Captain Rose and other gentlemen who had houses in the Billing 
Road complained to the Commission that their health and comfort were 
seriously interfered with by the noxious character of the exhalations 
from the works below, and enclosed the opinion of Dr. Barr “ that 
the sickness was attributable to some local cause, and that the sewage 
works are injurious to the health of the inhabitants.” 
~~. he Commissioners replied that “nothing derivative from the works 
can be the cause of the sickness,” and suggested that the great number 
of cesspools in use in the locality is more likely to be the cause of the 
illness. 

A month afterwards, however, Dr. Letheby, at the invitation of the 
Commission, inspected the works. He reported favourably of them, 
subject, however, to the qualification that his visit being made in winter 
he could not see the worst of the case. Dr. Letheby thoroughly con- 
demned the conduct of Mr. Robertson’s establishments as slovenly and 
injurious to the health of the neighbourhood, and the Commission 
speedily shut them up. 

A sensible abatement of smell and, to many people, complete relief 
followed this measure, but still others continuing to have unaccountable 
illness in their houses, and smelling strange smells in their air, again 
addressed the Commission on the subject in February 1864. Their 
complaint was directed against the sewage works, but it happened that at 
that time the Commission was showing some little remissness in allowing 
a drain, which served a considerable number of houses in Thrift Street 
and elsewhere, to be used before the work had advanced farther than the 
house of the Secretary of the Lunatic Asylum, beside whose premises 
the open mouth formed what was practically a large cesspool. 

The sewage works were found in such good repair and order, and 
the deodorization was so perfect as to make it impossible to trace 


_ any malaria to those works by means of smell. It may, perhaps, be APPENDIX. 
regretted that the use of chloride of iron, which has hitherto proved so 
successful here,‘should be about to be given up in consequence of a ppeoth. 

oP erat Extracts from | 
scarcity of that agent. The works are well placed and a sufficient Reports relatin 
force is kept to prevent any accumulation of refuse. At times when to Cutbreale 
the pump is being used there may be some smell, but many of the of Disease. | 
neighbours had not perceived any, and it is not to be credited that any = an 
could be sensible at a quarter of a mile distance. Alleged injury 

The reporter believing that the cause of the illness is quite plainly arene tee 
made out in another quarter fully acquits the sewage works of having Northampton, 
anything to do with the matter. Two public nuisances of some im- By 
portance are, however, to be found in the neighbourhood of the Billing Dr. Hunter. 
Road. One, an immense evil, is the cesspool of the Lunatic Asylum. 
The ordures of about 400 people are here brought by a culvert to a 
grating which strains the fluid, after which quantities of it stand 
exposed to the air in a sort of pond to be fetched away by carts as 
wanted. As if this were not enough, the Directors of the Asylum 
actually take advantage of the high level on which they have got 
this liquid filth to use it as water power to turn a wheel by which 
the pump is worked to supply pure water to the Asylum. Thus — 
splashed about the noxious fluid gives out a most painful stench, and 
how that builders are busy all about, it is high time the Commissioners 
should use their power to get the whole proceeding stopped. 

It is worthy to remark that when the Directors of the Asylum 
complained to the Commissioners that the mouth of the Thrift . 
Street (etc.) drain was pestiferous to their officers, the Commissioners 
(February 1864) recommended the Directors to look at home, as if 
to make one nuisance justify another, the Commission being really 
responsible for both. Another public nuisance is the erection of a 
costly and attractive pump over a spring in Billing Road so charged 
with manure as to be dangerous even to those who only take an 
- occasional drink. 

The old inhabitants of Northampton wisely used to get their water 
from a number of favourite springs then beyond the town. ‘The town 
has grown over some of them and they should be condemned. 

But the cause of the sufferings of the complainants is of a private 
nature and nearer home. Mr. Shields had until very recently a cess- 
pool; Mr. Portal and Captain Rose have cesspools still. In this 
spongy sandstone a cesspool once made is made and closed for. ever, 
They are hardly ever cleaned out and are always nearly empty. ‘The 
meaning of this is that the ordures infiltrate all around, far and near, 
and their gases exhale from the surface. Mr. Shields had also on 
his premises a well which was gradually abandoned, but the water 
_ company’s supply has only been used exclusively for a year. It is 
true that Mr. Shields obtained no relief when, a few months ago, he 
made a drain into the -public culvert, but this was hardly to be 
expected so soon, indeed, the disturbance of the earth might not 
improbably make things for a timerather worse. Mr. Portal’s cesspool 
has stood beneath his coach house for 15 or 20 years without opening ; 
and Captain Rose’s, in his garden, for as long as the house has been 
built. Both those gentlemen now drink the water company’s water 
and are contented with it ; but Captain Rose had a well and drank 
of it until an alarming quantity of organic matter was observed in 
the water by Dr. Francis and Dr. Barr, at whose advice the supply 
was cut off. 

_ None of the cesspools were cemented, and, indeed, it is a principle 
with the Northampton builders that a cesspool needs no drain, so 
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absorbent. is the dandy stratum. This is a fatal convenience. whith: ae 


may to some extent account for the great development of fever in 


the sandstone countries. One of the evils attending the absence of 
an overflow drain to a cesspool is that the gaseous contents are always . 
under pressure as they are generated ; in consequence of this there is. 


a strong and murderous whiff of foul air the moment the valve of the 


water closet is drawn. This was, as usual, found in = Portal’s 


house. 


There is now a culvert down the Billing Road. andl it is sib that 


all. the inhabitants should use it and abandon their cesspools. Should 
it not prove possible to induce them to do this, they should palliate 
the present evils by cutting down on the cesspool and inserting a short 
vent pipe, which might stand open in a shrubbery, with but little 
offence in itself and considerable relief to the inside of the house. 
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The Commissioners should call on the owner of a small house in a~~ 


garden a few yards past the infirmary to use the culvert, as his cess- 
pool has become a nuisance through old age, and its position above the 
road ; and they will doubtless, at no distant day, feel obliged to issue 
a code of regulations for the nursery and mar ket AA aba ee on the bank 
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10.—Suaaxstions, by the Medical Officers of Health of the Metropolis, 


for AMENDMENTS which they deem desirable, in the cee a 


SANITARY ACTS. 


Most of the following suggestions have reference to those atte 
in which the sanitary laws as construed by the Police Magistrates 


of London have been found defective. Great explicitness appears to 


be required in these laws, inasmuch as magistrates are unwilling to 
enforce a penal clause if its provisions are ever so little ambiguous ; 
‘and inasmuch as the local authority is very seldom inclined: to appeal 
from the decision of the magistrates to the higher courts, In the 
following memoranda, suggestions are grouped in the main under the 
heads of the existing statutes, which it is proposed to amend, 


Nuisances Lemoval Acts. 


1. There is no power to deal with a dead body which may be so 
retained upon premises as to be a nuisance or injurious to health. 
Might it not be included in the list of nuisances in section 8 of 


Nuisances Removal Act, 1855 ?—In section 18 power should be given. 
to justices to order in distinct terms disused or injurious wells to be filled . 


up, privies to be supplied with pans, traps, water, and water apparatus, 
water to be laid on to urinals, the removal of wet earth from beneath 
the basement flooring of houses and its replacement with dry-brick 
rubbish or ballast, ventilation beneath the basement flooring of houses, 
and the removal of inhabitants from any house unfit for human habita- 


tion, or dangerous on account of infection. Also to order in distinct terms - 


that proper drainage shall be provided where a cesspool or injurious 
drain is ordered to be abolished, and also, when ventilation is necessary, 
the precise means of ventilation to be adopted.—There should be a 
regulatior that carts and barges carrying offensive matters shall be 
effectually covered, and there should be power to deal to deal with 
offensive urinals and chimney smoke, 

2. Section 8 and section 27 of Nuisances Removal Act (1835) 
have practically been found to clash. If in a case of nuIBaCe, e.g, 


offensive odours, ‘arising from a trade accumulation, substances used 
in a business, &e., a summons be taken out under section 27, it is 
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_ pleaded that the summons should have been taken out under section 8, | No. 10. 


On taking one out under section 8, an order is objected to, on the ondon 


__ ground that the means adopted are sufficient for the protection of the Ofer ees 


what causes offensive odour also damages health, and in many cases 


public health, or that the deposit was not kept longer than the defen- ae 


dant required it for the purposes of his business. The latter excuse Sanitary Acts. 
can never be got over. As to the former it has to be proved that : 





Suggestions ~ 
of offensive accumulations, this cannot be maintained in the present reterta si 


state of our knowledge. Again, if an order should by any chance be trades- 


_ obtainable, and the accumulation be removed, the offensive matters nuisances; - 


may be immediately replaced, and being newly deposited must remain 


again so long as the manufacturer has need for them in his business. 


It is suggested to strike out from section 8 the words “that the 
*“ accumulation or deposit has not been kept longer than is necessary 


_ “for the purposes of such business or manufacture, and,” and to 


provide that the best means shall be taken for preventing “ nuisance,” 
as well as “injury to health.” It is further suggested that, with some 
provision against unfair regulations, the local authority, where there is 


a medical officer of health, shall be empowered to make regulations (for 


its own district) touching the adoption of certain means of preventing 
nuisances in the following cases, viz.,—the businesses of a marine store 
dealer, or sorter or dealer in rags, bones, fat, offal, manure, blood or 
hides ; the boiling, burning or crushing of bones, flesh, fat, offal, pig- 
wash or animal refuse ; the manufacture of artificial manure or any 
article made from blood or animal refuse ; ballast burning ; the business 
of scavenger, nightman, dust contractor or sifter of dust ; pig keeper, 
cow keeper, livery stable keeper, or keeper of horses for hire or use in 
any licensed carriage ; and other trades or businesses giving rise to 


offensive odours.—With respect to the amended Nuisances Removal slaughtering ; : 
- Act, 1863, it is suggested that no diseased beast should be permitted to St 


be slaughtered in a licensed slaughter-house ; that any carcase found 

in, a licensed slaughter-house shall be held to be intended for human 

food, and that any carcase of a beast slaughtered at a knackery shall ) 
be held to be unfit for human food.—It is much to be desired that cow-houses; 
in licensing cow-houses, power should be given to define the number 

of cows that may be kept in each shed, and that a penalty should be ° 


_ recoverable from the licensee, if that number be at any time exceeded. 


_ 8. Respecting the overcrowding clause of the Nuisances Removal overcrowding 5 


Act, 1855, it is proposed to add after the words “of more than one 


family ” the words “or where the house consists of not more than 


_ two rooms under. any circumstances.” This is to meet the difficulty 
- encountered in dealing with dangerous overcrowding in cottages con- 


sisting of only one or at most two rooms. 

It is further suggested that a definition of overcrowding in the case of 
dwelling houses should be introduced to the effect that “any dwelling 
“ house shall be considered to be overcrowded when (ventilation being 
“ good) the cubic capacity of any room shall be such as not to allow a 


minimum of 800 cubic feet to each person inhabiting the room.” 


In the case of work rooms power should be given to medical officers work-rooms ;" 


of health to visit after due notice, and to inspect during the hours of 


occupation. Proceedings to improve their cleanliness and ventilation, 


and to prevent overcrowding in them, should be taken npon the 


certificate of the medical officer that they offended in these respects. entiation of 
‘The duty of advising as to ventilation of public edifices is laid upon puptic build- 
the Medical Officer of Health by 182d section of the Metropolis Local ings; 
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Management Act. There should also. be power of entry for inves- 
tigation at any time, after notice given, and the local authority should 
have power to require proper ventilation to be provided. 


4, A magistrate’s order for entry under section 11 of the Nuisances 
Removal Act, 1855, should be made to extend to all occasiéns until 
the necessary works are completed to the satisfaction of the local 
authority ; and every order for works to be carried out should be 
accompanied by an order for entry at any time, and as often as may 
be necessary, to inspect the mode of carrying out the works until they. 
are completed. At present impediments are sometimes encountered 
from the necessity of obtaining a repetition of the order on each visit 
for inspecting works in progress. 

Where the cause of a nuisance in any premises does not lie on 
those premises but on adjoining or neighbouring premises, the local 
autbority should have power of entry where the cause of nuisance is 
supposed to exist, and power to compel amendments, | 

When the cause of a nuisance does not lie under the same jurisdiction 
with the actual nuisance, action shall be taken by the local authorities 
of both jurisdictions jointly for the abatement of the nuisance and the 
causes thereof. 

In section 13 of Nuisances Removal Act, 1860, it is suggested to 
insert after the word “inhabitant” the words “or medical. officer. 
‘* of health duly appointed.” 

Amendments made under direction of atti authorities are often. 
rendered nugatory by the wilful damaging of houses, water apparatus, 
dust bins, &c., by inhabitants of houses. Persons acting thus should 
be liable to punishment. 


Diseases Prevention. * 


5. It is desirable that the powers of the Diseases Prevention Act 
should be permanently vested in such local authorities under Nuisances 
Removal Act, 1855, as have a Medical Officer of Health duly appointed 
to advise them. If it be considered necessary, means of preventing 
any arbitrary or unjust use of these powers may be suggested. - 

The. following appear to be the more important provisions for the 


prevention of disease (in the sense of this Act), even in ordinary 


seasons—(a.) ‘There should be power to remove from dwelling houses 
dead bedies of persons who have succumbed to certain contagious 
diseases, and prior to their burial to disinfect by means of charcoal or 
otherwise. (d.) In cases of infectious disease in houses tenanted by 
several families, there should be power to require the removal of the 
sick to an hospital or other place provided for their reception. Govern- 
ment approval to this plan should be obtained as a guarantee that it 
was properly adapted to receive the sick. (c.) Local authorities should 
be required to provide appropriate means for the disinfection, by heat 
or otherwise, of bedding, clothes, &e. (d.) Schoolmasters of national, 
parochial, infant, or rageed schools should be required to give notice 
to Medical Officer of Health of any epidemic or contagious disease 
occurring amongst the children attending the schools. (e.) A summary 
jurisdiction is required in cases where persons suffering from smallpox 
expose themselves or are exposed in public places. At present the 
remedy is only by indictment. (f) There should be an enactment to 
prohibit. the use of any licensed public carriage for the conveyance 
of any person obviously ‘sick or whom there are reasonable grounds 
for believing to be sick to any hospital or infirmary specially devoted 
to the reception of persons suffering from smallpox or fever. (g.) The 
clause 12 of Nuisances Removal Ket, 1860, respecting means of con- 





veyance for the sick should be made peremptory instead of permissive, Appuxprx: 

-and so improved as to obviate evasion. Thus, on requisition, local sah 
- authority shouldbe compelled “to convey or cause to be conveyed, &¢.” ‘No. 10. 
C Lodging Houses Act One 
ommon Lodgin s Act. cers 
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6. There is no definition in these Acts of the term “ Common 4, existing 
*¢ Lodging House.” ‘There should be power given in the Metropolis Sanitary Acts. 
to local authorities to call upon owners of certain houses sub-let to re | 
several families for short periods to register their houses either under F?oposed ex- ° 
the Common Lodging Houses Act, or what appears better, in a register bap we ise 
to be kept by the local authority, and such local authority should, in toyses he 
respect of such houses, be empowered to visit and inspect at any time, 
and to lay down regulations as to sanitary arrangements, number of 
occupants, &c., in the same way as the police have power to regulate 
Common Lodging Houses. The important question of overcrowding, 
above referred to, would probably be best dealt with in the way now 
suggested. 


7. The Association of Medical Officers of Health are of opinion Suggestions 
that when extensive demolition of poor habitations takes place in referring to 
the progress ‘of metropolitan improvements, &c. there should be pro- 0VeTrowding, 

Bris + : ea and provision 
vision made for the wholesome lodging of the displaced persons. Such ¢,, displaced 
provision might be made compulsory by any Act of Parliament sanc- poor ; 


tioning such improvements. 


Water Acts. 


8. There is no power te compel the laying on of water to houses, water-supply 
the rental of which is above 20/. per annum or thereabouts, since on to houses ; 
the scale of charges adopted by the water companies such houses would 
not be supplied at the rate of 3d. per week. 


9. There should be power to require not only a supply of water to cisterns, &e. ; 
houses, but also proper cisterns and apparatus to be kept clean and 
covered, and to be repaired or renewed when necessary. 

Where a set of houses would be more advantageously furnished with 
a common water supply than with a cistern in each house, there ; 
should be power to order a constant supply from the main to the set 
of houses or court (with some waste preventing apparatus), and the 
water companies should be compelled to furnish the water in this. 
way. 

10. When there is no water supply to a house in the metropolitan source of 
district, and no water company has a main sufficiently near, there rater SUPP 
should be power given to the local authority to require a supply to be mS : 
obtained from some other source, to be approved of by the Medical 2 
Officer of Health. Again, where any well is contaminated, so that the 
water is impure and dangerous to health, the local authority should 
have power to require it to be abandoned and filled in, and a purer 
supply to be obtained from the mains of a water company, or (if there 
be none having mains sufficiently near) from some other source. 


Building Acts. . 
11. Plans of construction of houses, showing the proposed method of construction of | 
ventilation, and provision against the rise of damp from the founda- houses ; 
tion, (as well as plans of drainage,) should be deposited with local 
authority ; and no drainage works or foundations should be covered 
in until inspected and certified by the local authority as satisfactory ; 
and the materials of the foundation and basement should also be 
required to be satisfactory to the authority. 
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ventilation that shall be provided at rear or side of houses when they 


are erected so that all the rooms cannot be ventilated from a public -— 


way. At present the 29th section of the ‘Building Act of 1854 is — 


grossly evaded. 


Where a house erected in contravention of the 29th section’ is “ 
nevertheless inhabited, the local authority should have means of closing. — 


the house as “ unfit for human habitation.” 
Status and Duties of Medical Officers of Health. 


12. The appointment of Medical Officers of Health should be subject 


to confirmation by the Government, and no removal of such an officer, 


nor any reduction of his salary, should be valid without the same — 


confirmation. 


The officers acting under the authority of the Poor Law Board 


should be required to give information to the local sanitary officers, 
and the latter should have, by right, free access to all records and 


books kept by Poor Law Officers, that they may consider necessary to. Ss 


them in the execution of their office. 
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